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PREFACE 

TO Third Edition. 

rPHIS edition has been revised and corrected throughout, 
and additions have been made to some of the original 
Chapters. Appendix 1 of the last edition has been made a 
new Chapter {VI I ) in the book, and the former Appendix II 
has now been attached to Chapter JV. The book has 
moreover been very considerably enlarged by the addition 
of eleven new Chapters. New also are the Appendices. 
The first contains two lectures given by me, in French, in 
1017, before the Societe Artistique et Literaire Francaise de 
Calcutta, of which Society Lady Woodroffe was one of the 
Founders and President. The second represents the sub- 
stance (published in the French Journal “ Le Lotus bleu’') 
of two lectures I gave in I’aris, in the year 1921, before the 
h’rench Theosophical Society (October 8) and at the Musee 
Cuimet (October G) at the instance of L’Association Fran- 
caise des Amis de L'Orient. At this last meeting Professor 
Dr. Sylvain Levi was present and M. Masson Oursel, also of 
the College de France, in an introductory speech said that 
“ as one increasingly explored the Tantrik literature, hitherto 
almost unknown, discovery is made not of more and more 
dissimilarities, but of a closer and closer connection between 
these Scriptures and the other Religions The Tantrik cult 
was not, he said, ‘‘ a mere superstitious imposition” (Simagree 
superstitieuse). “ Its belief that man can realize the divine 
in him and outside him is the postulate also of all those 
who have divinised the ritual word as Brahman and of 
all who seek in Yoga a theurgic equivalent.” The Press 
Notices (to which I might have added various addresses 
and letters of approval) are reprinted not merely to serve 
their usual purpose as recommendations to a possible 
reader, but also as showing, firstly, the state of Indian 
opinion on the ShUstra, as an integral part of Hinduism 
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and not merdy a pathological excrescence on it and 
secondly, the effect produced on Western minds to which 
the Scripture was presented for the first time. Thus, Pro- 
fessor Evola {“II Nuow Paese”) has recently very truly 
remarked that the T&ntrik system here described “ offers 
many suggestions to the West in virtue of its accentuation 
of Will and Power”. (Offrono grande suggestione per gli 
Occidental! in virtu del loro accentuare essenzialmente la 
parte della volonta e della potenza). To him (“ Bilyclmis"', 
October 1924) this Sh&kta system is one of the most impor- 
tant of Eastern systems (ora uno dei sistemi Oriental! piu 
importante) raising on a grand foundation a vast ensemble of 
metaphysic, magic and devotion (Su questo sfoiulo grandioso 
i Tantra svolgono un vasto insieme metafisico, magico, e de- 
vozionale). Noteworthy too are the observations of Professor 
Dr. Winternitz in the “ Ostasiatische Zeitschrift" (1916 Heft 
3. See Chapter V of this book) that (as 1 have all along con- 
tended) the Tantra Sh&stras deserve a study which they 
have previously not received, and that they have been 
judged without knowledge. (Aus dem gesagtem erhellt dass 
Avalon recht hat wenn er erklart dass man bisher fiber 
diese literatur allzu oft geurteilt und noch mehr Abgeurteilt 
hat ohne sie zu kennen und dass die Tantras es verdienen, 
besser bekanut zu werden, als es bisher der fall gewesen 
ist). This statement is the more weighty, as this critic is 
not attracted by the Scriptures which he takes to be pre- 
dominantly magical. As to this see what I have said in 
Chapter V post. 

The philosopher Herman Keyserling in his now celebrat- 
ed work “Das Reiae Tagebuch Evner Philosophen”', recently 
translated into English (“ The Travel Diary of a Phihao- 
pher ”), writes (pp. 223-224) of the Tantras that “however 
extravagant some of its sayings may sound, their meaning 
is clear and their fundamental ideas are in accordance with 
reason”. And again (p. 231), “ I personally am convinced 
that the teachings of the Tantras are correct on the whole, 
but that it is nevertheless in the order of things that they 
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meet with lees and less observance for tile devtiopment of 
hmnanit^ tends away from ritualism.” 1 have my doubts 
as xegcuxls this last point. A strong ritualistic revival is in 
force to-day and there is likely to be always the redprocal 
reaction of Puritanism and Ritualism. 

I cannot do better than conclude these foreign criticismB 
with a note of the recent observations of a French writ^ 
in the .Journal “ VHumanUe ” in which, referring to the 
French edition (Bossard, Paris) of A. and E. Avalon’s “Hymns 
to the Ooddess ”, and other works on the Sh&stra, he has 
nothing to say about its “ puerility ” or “worthlessness” but, 
on the contrary, writes : - “ These conceptions display an as- 
tonishing philosophic subtlety (Une ^tonnante subtilit4 phil- 
osophique). This volume and others of the collection show 
the interest which Oriental research has for all those who 
are interested in the evolution of humanity, the futme 
cohesion of which may be expected because of the 
community of origin. We have still to learn much of 
Asia. Some Russian revolutionaries have called their coun- 
try Eurasia, as being the junction of the two Continents. 
There is truth in this. If we persist in our Western deca- 
dence, it may be that the seat of civilization will pass to 
the East, the great primitive source of generations of men. 
Some poets have already said:- Europe is no more and 
that Asia alone contains the future in its secret valleys.” 
With such poets and their prophecies of Western decadence 
I disagree. Nevertheless, it is rightly said that we, Occi- 
dentals, can complete our own culture and render our 
thoughts more complete and hmnane by observation of 
the Orientals and establishing contact with the conscience 
of modem Asia ; that between these extreme points of time, 
past and present, we shall discover fecund traditions, and our 
desire for a spiritual universality will find its satisfaction. 
It is to such minds that the great concepts, of India will 
make appeal. I am glad to report that years of work 
have borne some fruit in the shape of a more discriminating 
jiK^ment. For myself it is enough, as it hsB alwa^ been^ 



to say liere in the woids of the ITrench imter Dnnoyer, 
“I do not oppose. Nor do I pn^K)6e. 1 merely 
expose.^’ But for this last we must bo^ know the &cts 
and understand them. “ Get knowle^, and with getting 
get understanding.” This process on my own part has led 
to the revision of some of the matter reprinted so as to 
bring it into accordance with my present knowledge and 
opinions. 

Byodin, Valdses, I 

Augntst 1927. f J. W. 



PREFACE 

TO Second Edition. 


^mS present edition is practically a new work, for I 
have revised and added to all the original Chapters 
and written siz new ones (1, 5, 6, 10, 14 and 16). Seven of 
the original Chapters embodied a set of Lectures delivered 
before, and at the request of, the Yivek&nanda Society 
in Calcutta, a circumstance which will explain both the 
manner of them as also the “ Conclusions ” with which the 
volume closes. 

These Lectures and other collected papers traverse new 
ground in the Literature of Indian Religion, for they are the 
first attempt to give an authenticated and understanding 
general account, from the Indian standpoint, of the chief 
features of the Doctrine and Practice of that class of Indian 
worshippers who are called Sh&ktas, that is, those who 
adore the Divine Power (Mah^ishakti) as Mahfidevi, the 
Great Mother (Magna Mater) of the universe. As this 
religious community shares in common with others certain 
principles and practices, the work is also necessarily an 
account of the worship and spiritual disciplines called 
Sftdhanft which, in varying forms, are adopted by all com- 
munities of Indian worshippers (S&dhakas) governed by 
the Agama and its numerous scriptures called Tantras. 
These Sh&ktas are to be found all over India, but are largely 
predominant in Bengal and Assam, in which former Prov- 
ince I have lived for about the last thirty years, and with 
the belief of whose people therefore 1 am more closely ac- 
quainted than with any other. And this, in part, accounts 
for the fact that I deal with their faith. Their doctrine and 
pracl^ have not hitherto been understood and have been 
ill-spoken of, due to abuses which have occurred among the 
members of some sections of the community. If, then, 1 
have fucceeded in jiving in this and o^er works a just 
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account of the Scripture, and in reducing such evil as has been 
charged against some of its adherents to its right propor- 
tions, I shall be glad to have been in a position to make 
some small return to a Land which, more than any other, 
has been my home, and to which I am, in manifold ways, 
indebted. 

Though, as I said in the last edition, I rate highly 
Sh&kta doctrine and (with some exceptions) Sh&kta rituals, I 
do not commit myself to the acceptance of everything which 
any Sh&kta may have held or done. And though I have fur- 
nished argument in favour of tliis much-abused faith and 
practice, I am not here concerned to establish the truth 
and rightness of either. It is sufficient for my present 
purpose to show that it is reasonable, and that neither it 
nor “ the Tantra ” is the absurd and altogether immoral 
thing which some have supposed it to be. My attitude 
is an objective one. I have endeavoured to explain ray 
subject as simply and lucidly as the recondite matters 
treated of allow, from an entirely detached and unpre- 
judiced standpoint. 

In giving an account of Indian beliefs and practices, we, 
who are foreigners, must place ourselves in the skin of the 
Hindu, and must look at their doctrine and ritual through 
their eyes and not our own. It is difficult, I know, for most 
to do this ; but until they can, their work lacks real value. 
And this is why, despite their industry and learning, the 
accounts given by Western authors of Eastern beliefs so 
generally fail to give their true meaning. Many, I think, do 
not even make the attempt. They look at the matter from 
the point of view of their own creed, or, (what is much worse), 
racial prejudice may stand in the way of the admission of 
any excellence or superiority in a coloured people. The 
method I follow is that of the Indian commentator, who, 
for the nonce, adapts himself to the standpoint of the doc- 
trine which he explains. I mention this because two of my 
critics seem to think that my object is to establish the superi- 
ority of this particular form of VedAntik teachii^ ove? 
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others. One may, of course, have one’s personal preferences, 
but it is not my object here to establish the superiority of 
any school of Indian thought. This is a matter which 
each will decide for himself. One of these critics has said, 
“ The Tantras are claimed to be the specific Shfistra for the 
Kaliyuga by the T&ntriks. Mr. Avalon seems to have 
taken these latter at their own valuation ; and this has. 
considerably influenced his whole estimate of these books 
as Sh&stras or authorities on the Hindu system. In doing 
so, he has fallen into a series of curious errors in regard to 
other and particularly the Vaishnavic denominations.” 
This criticism which was passed on one of my earlier books 
has been repeated as regards this. What these errors are 
my critics have not told me. I did not intend to deal, 
nor am I aware of having dealt, with the Vaishnava system 
beyond pointing out in the most general way that there is 
a Vaishnava and Shaiva as well as a Shakta Agama. 1 have 
criticized neither this nor the Shaiva Agama, both of which 
schools are also of high value. Though the instructed 
Western reader is aware that there are other interpretations 
of Vedanta besides that of Shankara, many write as if the 
Vedanta meant his Mayavada. This is not so. Vedanta 
is Upanishad of which there are varying interpretations. 
Each has certain merits and certain defects, as must neces- 
sarily be the case when we apply logic to that which is 
alogical. Indeed the point which 1 took, and which I had 
hoped I had made plain was this.— Tantra Sh§,stra does 
not simply mean the Shakta Tantra. The latter is only 
one division of Agama which has to-day three main schools, 
Shakta, Shaiva, and Vaishnava. There are certain things 
common to all. There are certain matters wherein they 
differ. When it is said that the Tantra Shastra is the 
scripture of the Kali age, what is meant is that the Agama 
in all its schools is that. There are some ancient schools 
of Vaishnava Agama such as the Fancharatra, and there 
are comparatively modem developments of Vaishnava 
teaching and practice such as that of the great Ohaitanya. 
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“T4ntrik” does not mean only “Sh&kta”. This is the 
main error of these critics and others. Naturally, 1 have 
tak^ the Sh&ktas “ at their own valuation”, for my object 
is not to show that they are right and others wrong, or the 
contrary, but to state what they, the Shaktas, hold. They 
alone can say this. A quarrelsome attitude as regards 
other creeds is the mark of a lower mind and of what the 
Shaktas call a Pashu. I believe a different position is 
assumed by all higher SSdhakas to whatever denomination 
they belong. Certainly a wide and liberal view is taken 
by the Sh&kta. The Sammohanct Tantra (Ch. IX) says 
that “it is only a fool who sees any difference between 
R&ma and Shiva.” Each has his path which, if sincerely 
pursued, will procure for him the fruit of it. Whether 
some paths in the Indian or other Religions are better and 
surer than others, and gain for their followers greater fruit, 
1 do not here discuss. 


J. W. 



PREFAC®5 

To First Edition. 

?T1HE present work deals with its subject only in a very 
general and, as far as the matter permits, popular way* 
I refer those who wish to pursue it further to the other works 
on Tantra Sh§>stra which are published under the name 
“Arthur Avalon” to denote that they have been written 
with the direct co-operation of others and in particular 
with the assistance of one of my friends who will not permit 
me to mentibn his name. 1 do not desire sole credit for 
what is as much their work as mine. I, in particular, refer 
my reader to the series of Articles on the Mantra Sh&stra 
which I wrote for the “ Veddnta Kesati” now reprinting (since 
published as “ Garland of Letters ”) and to the “ Serpent 
Power” shortly to be published (published in 1918 , 2nd 
(present) Edition, 1925 ). In this last there is given, for the 
first time, the rationale of Yoga through the Kundalini 
Shakti, the outlines of which are indicated in Chapter XVI 
of this volume. 

The Sh&kta Tantra is a SMhana Shastra of Monistic 
(Advaitavada) Vedanta. It is to me a profound and power- 
ful system, and its doctrine of Shakti or Divine Power is 
one of the greatest evolved, through spiritual intuition, by 
the human mind which, according to its teaching, is a mani- 
festation of the Divine Consciousness Itself (Shiva). 

The Doctrine is laid on grand lines and what is not, in 
this Vast Land of great distances % 

I write this on a high plateau in Palamow, and look 
across a wide stretch of tall grass with tips of waving silver, 
the home, until about nine years ago (when the place was 
first opened), of the wild bison. The green and silver 
of the Prairie is splashed here and there with patches of 
orange flower, which the blazing sun jewels with its points 
of light. The near distance shows the water of a mountain 
tarn and two clumps of trees- the groves of worship of the 
ancient Kolaxian peoples. Here a sparse renmant adore 
to-day, as did their ancestors thousands of years ago. Of 
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Bi&lunamsm or other Aryan faith, there is no sign. Be- 
yond, the grassland rises to meet the great lei^h of a 
mounting hill-forest, dark green against the blue of distance, 
in which other Hill tops beckon forward the curious mind 
with their lure of mystery. And this lure is all around, for 
the upland is girdled some fifteen hundred feet below with 
wooded valleys, valleys on the East black with great Sal 
forests, which, as those of the upland, are the haunt of bear, 
tiger and sambur,- wild forests, lit only here and there by 
rare open spaces, and the glinting stream and white sands 
of the Koel River. Beyond the valleys, and all around the 
upland are a circle of Hills rising on the East, wave upon 
wave. Here man, who has not known himself and his 
greatness seems nought, and Nature all, a feeling which 
deepens as night falls on the earth with quick assault, the 
dark dome of heaven sparkling with the light of countless 
rising stars, fading again at Dawn as the Visible Devatfi,, 
the resplendent joyous Sun, the Eye of Vishnu, arises from 
out the “ Eastern Mountain ”. 

Such a vast scene is but one of many in this, itself vast, 
secular, and awe-inspiring land. Such a view, we may 
imagine, was displayed before the eyes of the incoming 
Aryan peoples. Upon them the influence of the Soil fell, 
filling them with awe. The Spirit, manifesting in this Sa- 
cred Earth, at length revealed Itself in their minds. Within 
them arose the Inner Sun, which is the Light of all, unveil- 
ing to the eye of mind truths hidden in its subtle garb of 
thought. These tenuous veils again fell away, when, by 
the intuition of the forest-sages, was realized the Spiritual 
Ether of Consciousness, whose Mother-Power (Shakti) as 
Will, Thought and Action ever personalizes as the life of 
this magnetic stretch of earth wWch is India, as the world 
of which it is an head-ornament, and as (in the words of the 
Indian Scripture) the countless other universes, which are 
but the dust of Her Sovereign Feet. 

Nbtuehat, I J, w. 

llih October 1918 .) 
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SHAKTI AND SHAKTA. 

Chapter I. 

INDIAN RELIGION AS BHlRATA DHARMA. 

A FRIEND of mine who read the first edition of this book 
suggested that I should add to it an opening Chapter, 
stating the most general and fundamental principles of the 
subject as a guide to the understanding of what follows, 
together with an outline of the latter in which the relation 
of the several parts should be shown. I have not at present 
the time, nor in the present book the space, to give effect 
to my friend’s wishes in the way I would have desired, but 
will not altogether neglect them. 

To the A^estem, Indian Religion generally seems a 
“ jungle” of contradictory beliefs amidst which he is lost. 
Only those who have understood its main principles can 
show them the path. 

It has been asserted that there is no such thing as 
Indian Religion, though there are many Religions in India. 
This is not so. As I have already pointed out (“ Is India 
Civilized ? ”) there is a common Indian religion which I 
have called Bh&rata Dharma, which is an Aryan religion 
(Aryadhamia) held by all Aryas whether Brahmanic, 
Buddhist or Jaina. These are the three main divisions of 
the Bh&rata Dharma. I exclude other religions in India, 
namely, the Semitic religions, Judaism, Christianity . and 
Islam. Not that all these are purely Semitic. Christianity 
became in part Aryanized when it was adopted by the West- 
ern Aryans, as also happened with Islam when accepted 
by such Eastern Aryans as the Persians and the Aryanized 
peoples of India, 
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Thus Sufiism is either a form of Ved&nta or indebted 
to it. 

The general Indian Religion or Bh&rata Dharma 
holds that the world is an Order or Cosmos. It is not a 
Chaos of things and beings thrown haphazard together, 
in which there is no binding relation or nile. The world- 
order is Dharma, which is that by which the universe is 
upheld (Dharyate). Without Dharma it would fall to 
pieces and dissolve into nothingness. But this is not possible, 
for though there is Disorder (Adhaima), it exists, and can 
exist only locally, for a time, and in particular parts of the 
whole. Order however will and, from the nature of things, 
mu^ ultimately assert itself. And this is the meaning of 
the saying that Righteousness or Dharma prevaib. Thb 
b in the nature of things, for Dharma is not a law 
imposed from without by the Ukase of some Celestial Czar. 
It b the nature of things ; that which constitutes them 
what they are (Svalaksha9adh4ran§,t Dharma). It is 
the expression of their true being and can only cease 
to be, when they themselves cease to be. Belief in 
righteousness is then in something not arbitrarily im- 
posed from without by a Law-giver, but belief in a Princi- 
ple of Reason which all men can recognize for themselves 
if they will. Again Dharma is not only the law of each 
being but necessarily abo of the whole, and expresses the 
right relations of each part to the whole. This whole b 
again harmonious, otherwbe it would dissolve. The principle 
which holds it together as one mighty organism b Dharma. 
The particular Dharma calb for such recognition and action 
in accordance therewith. Religion, therefore, which ety- 
mologically means that which obliges or binds together, b 
in its most fundamental sense the recognition that the world 
b an Order, of which each man, being, and thing, b a part, 
and to which each man stands in a definite, establbhed 
relation ; together with action based on, and consbtent with, 
such recognition, and in harmony with the whole cosmic 
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activity. Whilst therefore the religious man is he who feels 
that he is bomd in varying ways to all being, the irreligious 
man is he who egoistically considers ever3rthing from the 
standpoint of his Umited self and its interests, without regard 
for his fellows, or the world at large. The essentially irreligious 
character of such an attitude is shown by the fact that, if it 
were adopted by all, it would lead to the negation of Cosmos, 
that is Chaos. Therefore all Religions are agreed in the essen- 
tials of morality and hold that selfishness, in its widest sense, 
is the root of all sin (Adharma). Morality is thus the true 
nature of. man. The general Dharma (S^&nya Dharma) 
is the universal law governing all, just as the particular 
Dharma (Vishesha Dharma) varies with, and is peculiar to, 
each class of being. It follows from what is above stated 
that disharmony is sufiering. This is an obvious fact. 
Wrong conduct is productive of ill, as right conduct is pro- 
ductive of good. As a man sows, so he will reap.- There 
is an Immanent Justice. But these results, though they 
may appear at once, do not always do so. The fruit of no 
action is lost. It must, according to the law of causality, 
which is a law of reason, bear effect. If its author does not 
suffer for it here and now in the present life, he will do so 
in some future one. Birth and death mean the creation and 
destruction of bodies. The spirits so embodied are infinite 
in number and eternal. The material imiverse comes and 
goes. This in Brahnlanism has been said (see San&tana 
Vaidika Dharma by Bhagav&ii Das) to be “the Systole and 
Diastole of the one Universal Heart, Itself at rest— the 
moveless play of Consciousness”. The appearance and 
disappearance of the Universe is the nature or Svabh&va 
of That which it ultimately is. Its immediate caiise 
is Desire, which Buddhism calls Trish9&— or Thirst, 
that is desire or thirst for world-enjoyment in the universe 
of form. Action (Karma) is prompted by desire and breeds 
again desire. This action may be good (Dharma) or bad 
(Adharma) leading to enjoyment or suffering. Each 
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embodied soul ( Jiv&tm&) will be reborn and reborn into the 
world until it is freed from all desire. This involves the 
doctrine of Re-incamation. These multiple births and 
deaths in the transmigratory worlds are called Sams&ra 
or Wandering. The world is a Dvandva, that is a composite 
of happiness and suffering. Happiness of a transitory kind 
may be had therein by adherence to Dharma in following 
ES.ma (Desire) and Artha (the means) by which lawful 
desires may be given effect. These constitute what Brah- 
manism calls the Trivarga of the Purush&rtha, or three 
aims of sentient being. But just as desire leads to mani- 
festation in form, so desirelessness leads away from it. 
Those who reach this state seek Mok§ha or Nirv&pa (the 
fourth Purushartha), which is a state of Bliss beyond 
the worlds of changing forms. For there is a rest from 
suffering which Desire (together with a natural tendency 
to pass its right limits) brings upon men. They must, there- 
fore, either live with desire in harmony wth the universal 
order, or if desireless, they may (for each is master of his 
future) pass beyond the manifest and become That which is 
Moksha or Nirvana. Religion, and therefore true civili- 
zation, consists in the upholding of Dharma as the individual 
and general good, and the fostering of spiritual progress, 
so that, with justice to all beings, true happiness, which 
is the immediate and ultimate end of all Humanity, and 
indeed of all being, may be attained. 

Anyone who holds these beliefs follows the Bh&rata 
Dharma or common principles of all Aryan beliefs. Thus 
as regards God we may either deny His existence (Atheism) 
or affirm it (Theism) or say we have no sufficient proof one 
way or another (Agnosticism). It is possible to accept the 
concept of an eternal Law (Dharma) and its sanctions in a 
self-governed universe without belief in a personal Lord 
(Ishvara). So S&nkhya, which proceeds on intellectual 
proof only, does not deny God but holds that the being of 
a Lord is “not proved”. 
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There are then based on this common foundation three 
main religions, Brahmanism, Buddhism and Jainism. Of 
the second, a great and universal faith, it has been said 
that, with each fresh acquirement of knowledge, it seems 
more difficult to separate it from the Hinduism out of which it 
emerged and into which (in Northern Buddhism) it relapsed. 
This is of course not to say that there are no differences 
between the two, but that they share in certain general and 
common principles as their base. Brahmanism, of which 
the Sh&kta doctrine and practice is a particular form, accepts 
Veda as its ultimate authority. By this, in its form as the 
four Vedas, is revealed the doctrine of the Brahman, the 
“All-pervader, ” the infinite Substance which is in Itself 
(Svarupa) Consciousness (Chaitanya or Chit) from Which 
comes creation, maintenance and withdrawal, commonly 
called destruction (though man, not God, destroys), and 
Which in Its relation to the universe which the Brahman 
controls is known as tshvara, the Ruling Lord or Per- 
sonal God. Veda both as spiritual experience and the 
word “which is heard” (Shruti) is the warrant for this. 
But Shruti, as the ultimate authority, has received various 
interpretations and so we find in Brahmaivism, as in Christi- 
anity, differing schools and sects adopting various inter- 
pretations of the Revealed Word. Veda says “All this 
(that is, the Universe) is Brahman. ” All are agreed that 
Brahman or Spirit is, relatively to us. Being (Sat), Conscious- 
ness (Chit) and Bliss (Auanda). It is Sachchiddrnanda. 
But in what sense is “This” (Idam) Brahman? The 
Monistic interpretation (Advaitavada), as given for instance 
by the great scholastic ShankarScli&rya, is that there is a 
complete identity in essence of both. There is one Spirit 
(Atm&) with two aspects ; as transcendent supreme (Para- 
mAtm&), and as immanent and embodied (Jivatmfi,). The 
two are at base one when we eliminate Avidya in the form 
of mind and body. According to the qualified Monism 
(Vishisht&dvaita) of the great scholastic R&m4nuja, “This” 
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ia Biahman in the sense that it is the body of the Brahman, 
just as we distinguish our body from our inner self. Accord- 
ing to the Dualists (Dvaitav^da) the saying is interpreted 
in terms of nearness (S&m!pya) and likeness (S&djrishya) 
for, though God and man are distinct, the former so per- 
vades and is so imextricably involved in the universe as 
creator and maintainer, that the latter, in this sense, seems 
to be Brahman through proidmity. 

Then again there is the Shuddh^vaita of that branch 
of the Agamas which is called Shaivasiddh&nta, the Vaish- 
^ava PanchaiAtra doctrine, the Advaita of the Kashmirian 
Shaiv&gama (Trika), the followers of which, though Ad- 
vaitins, have very subtly criticized Shankara’s doctrine 
on several points. Difierence of views upon this question 
and that of the nature of May&, which the world is said to 
be, necessarily implies difference upon other matters of 
doctrine. Then there are, with many resemblances, some 
differences in ritual practice. Thus it comes about that 
Brahmanism includes many divisions of worshippers calling 
themselves by different names. There are Sm4rtas who 
are the present-day representatives of the old Vaidik doctrine 
and ritual practice, and on the other hand a number of 
divisions of worshippers calling themselves Shaktas, Shaivas, 
Vaishnavas and so forth with sub-divisions of these. It is 
not possible to make hard and fast distinctions between 
the sects which share much in common and have been 
influenced the one by the other. Indeed the luiiversality 
of much of religious doctrine and practice is an established 
fact. What exists in India as elsewhere to-day has in other 
times and places been in varying degrees anticipated. “ In 
Religion” it has been said (“ Gnostics and their Remains” 
viii) ‘‘there is no new thing. The same ideas are worked 
up over and over again.” In India as elsewhere, but parti- 
culaiiy in India where religious activity has been syncretistic 
rather than by way of supersession, there is much which is 
common to all sects and more again which is connuon 
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between particular groups of sects. These latter ate governed 
in general, that is, in their older forms, by the Agamas or 
Tantra-Shflistras, which, at any rate to-day and for centuries 
past (whatever may liave been their origin), admit the 
authority of the Vedas and recognize other Scriptures. (As 
to these, see the Introduction to the Kauldch&rya Sad&- 
nanda’s Commentary on the tsha Upanishad which I have 
published.) 

The meaning of Veda is not commonly rightly under- 
stood. But this is a vast subject which underlies all others, 
touching as it does the seat of all authority and knowledge 
into which I have not the space to enter here. There are 
four main classes of Brahmanical Scripture, namely, Veda 
or Shruti, Smiriti, Pur^a, and Agama. There are also 
four ages or Yuga the latter being a fraction of a Kalpa 
or Day of BrahmA of 4,320,000 years. This period is 
the life of an universe, on the expiration of which all re- 
enters Brahman and thereafter issues from it. A Mahayuga 
is composed of the Four Ages called Satya, Treta, Dvapara, 
Kali, the first being the golden age of righteousness since 
when all has gradually declined physically, morally, and 
spiritually. For each of the ages a suitable ShAstra is given, 
for Satya or Krita the Vedas, for TretA the Sm^itishAstra, 
for DvApara the FurA^as, and for Kaliyuga the Agama or 
Tantra ShAstra. So the KulArnava Tantra says : — 

Kribe shmlyukta dchdrastretdydm smrUi-sambhavak 

Dvdpare tu purdnohaih, 1caldvdgam(mmmatak 

(see also MahAnirvA9a Tantra 1—28 et seq.) and the TArA- 
pradlpa says that in the Kaliyuga (the supposed present 
age) the TAntrika and not the Vaidika Dharma, in the sense 
of mode of life and ritual, is to be followed (see “Principles 
of Tantra,” Ed. A. Avalon). When it is said that the 
Agama is the peculiar Scripture of the Kali age, this does 
not mean (at any rate to any particular division of its 
idlowers) that something is presented which is opposed to 
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Veda. It is true however that, as between these followers, 
there is sometimes a conflict on the question whether a 
particular form of the Agama is unvedic (Avaidika) or not. 
The Agama, however, as a whole, purports to be a present- 
ment of the teaching of Veda, just as the PurA(ias and Sm^itis 
are. It is that presentment of Vaidik truth which is suitable 
for the KaU age. Indeed the Shfikta followers of the Agama 
claim that its Tantras contain the very core of the Veda to 
which it is described to bear the same relation as the Supreme 
Spirit (Param&tm&) to the embodied spirit (J!v&tm4). In 
a similar way, in the seven Tantrik Ach&ras (see Ch. IV post), 
Kaul&ch&ra is the controlling, informing life of the gross 
body called Ved&chara, each of the Achfiras, which follow 
the latter up to Kaulachara, being more and more subtle 
sheaths. The Tantra Shastra is thus that presentment of 
Vedantic truth which is modelled, as regards mode of life 
and ritual, to meet the characteristics and infirmities of the 
Kaliyuga. As men have no longer the capacity, longevity 
and moral strength required to carry out the Vaidika Karma- 
kein^a (ritual section), the Tantra Sh&stra prescribes a 
Sadhana of its own for the attainment of the common end 
of all Sh&stra, that is, a happy life on earth. Heaven there- 
after, and at length Liberation. Peligion is in fact the true 
pursuit of happiness. 

As explained in the next and following Chapters, this 
Agania, which governs according to its followers the Kali- 
yuga, is itself divided into several schools or communities 
of worshippers. One of these divisions is the Sh&kta. It 
is with Shfirkta doctrine and worship, one of the forms of 
Brahmanism, which is again a form of the general Bli&rata 
Dharma, that this book deals. 

The Shhkta is so called because he is a worshipper of 
Shakti (Power), that is, God in Mother-form as the Supreme 
Power which creates, sristains and withdraws the universe. 
His rule of life is Sh&ktadharma, his doctrine of Shakti is 
ShaktivMa or Sh&kta Darshana. God is worshipped as. the 
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Gieat Mother because, in this aspect, God is active, and 
produces, nourishes, and maintains all. Theological 
Godhead is no more female than male or neuter. 
€rod is Mother to the Sfi.dhaka who worships Her Lotus Feet, 
the dust on which are millions of miiverses. The Power, or 
active aspect of the immanent God, is thus called Shakti. In 
,Her static transcendent aspect the Mother or Shakti or Shiv& 
is of the same nature as Shiva or “ the Good ”. That is, philo- 
sophically speaking, Shiva is the michanging Consciousness, 
and Shakti is its changing Power appearing as mind and 
matter. Shiva-Shakti is therefore Consciousness and Its 
Power. This then is the doctrine of dual aspects of the one 
Brahman acting through Its Trinity of Powers (Ichchha, 
Will ; Jn&na, !^owledge ; Kriy&, Action). In the static 
transcendent aspect (Shiva) the one Brahman does not 
change, and in the kinetic immanent aspect (ShivS. or Shakti) 
It does. There is thus changelessness in change. The 
individual or embodied Spirit (Jivatmtl) is one with the 
transcendent spirit (Paramatma). The former is a part 
(Arosha) of the latter, and the enveloping mind and body 
are manifestations of Supreme Power. Shakta Darshana 
is therefore a form of Monisni (AdvaitavSda). Li creation 
an effect is produced without change in the Producer. In 
creation the Power (Shakti) “goes forth” (Prasarati) in a 
series of emanations or transformations, which are called, 
in the Shaiva and Shakta Tantras, the 36 Tattvas. These 
mark the various stages through which Shiva, the Supreme 
Consciousness, as Shakti, presents Itself as object to Itself 
as sul^ect, the latter at first experiencing the former as part 
of the Self, and then through the operation of M&y& Shakti 
as different from the Self. This is the final stage in which 
every Self (Purusha) is mutually exclusive of every other. 
M^yfl, which achieves this, is one of the Powers of the Mother 
or Devi. The Will-to-become-many (Bahu syam praj&yeya) 
is the creative impulse which not only creates but reproduces 
an eternal order. The Lord rememters the diversities latent 
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in His own Shakti due to the previous Katmas of 
Jtvas and allows them to unfold themselves by His volition. 
It is that Power by which infinite formless Consciousness 
veils Itself to Itself and negates and limits Itself in order 
that it may experience Itself as Form. 

This M&yS. Shakti assumes the form of Pralqiti Tattva, 
which is composed of three Gmgias or Factors called Sattva, 
Rajas, Tamas. The function of Prak^iti is to veil, limit, or 
Jinitise pure infinite formless Consciousness, so as to produce 
form, for without such limitation there cannot be the appear- 
ance of form. These Gu^as work by mutual suppression. 
The function of Tamas is to veil Consciousness, of Sattva to 
reveal it, and of Rajas the active principle to make either 
Tamas suppress Sattva or Sattva suppress Tamas. Th^ 
Gu^as are present in all particular existence, as in the general 
cause or Pralqriti Shakti. Evolution means the increased 
operation of Sattva Guria. Thus the mineral world is mote 
subject to Tamas than the rest. There is less Tamas and 
more Sattva in the vegetable world. In the animal world 
Sattva is increased, and still more so in man, who may rise 
through the cultivation of the Sattva Guna to Pure Consci- 
ousness (Moksha) Itself. To use Western parlance Consci- 
ousness more and more appears as forms evolve and rise 
to man. Consciousness does not in itself change, but its 
mental and material envelopes do, thus releasing and giving 
Consciousness more play. As Pure Consciousness is Spirit, 
the release of It from the bonds of matter means that Forms 
which issue from the Power of Spirit (Shaktil become more 
and more SAttvik. A truly SAttvik man is therefore a 
spiritual man. The aim of SAdhanA is therefore the culti- 
vation of the Sattva Gu^a. Nature (Prak^iti) is thus the 
Veil of Spirit as Tamas Guna, the Revealer of Spirit as 
Sattva Gugia, and the Activity (Rajas Guna) which makes 
either work. Thus the upward or revealing movement 
from the predominance of Tamas to that of Sattva represents 
the spiritual progress of the embodied Spirit or JivAtmA. 
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It is the desiie for the life of form which produces the 
universe. This desire exists in the collective Y&sand., held 
like all else, in inchoate state in the Mother-Power, which 
passing from its own (Svarupa) formless state gives effect 
to them. Upon the expiration of the vast length of time 
which constitutes a day of Brahm& the whole universe is 
withdrawn into the great Causal Womb (Yoni) which pro- 
duced it. The limited selves are withdrawn into it, and 
again, when the creative throes are felt, are put forth from 
it, each appearing in that form and state which its previous 
Karma had made for it. Those who do good Karma but 
with desire and self-regard (Sak&ma) go, on death, to Heaven 
and thereafter reap their reward in good future birth on 
earth — for Heaven is also a transitory state. The bad are 
punished by evil births on earth and suffering in the Hells 
which are also transitory. Those however who have rid 
themselves of all self-regarding desire and work selflessly 
(Nishk^a Karma) realize the Brahman nature which is 
Sachchidilnanda. Such are liberated, that is never appear 
again in the world of Form, which is the world of suffering, 
and enter into the infinite ocean of Bliss Itself. This is 
Moksha or Mukti or Liberation. As it is freedom from the 
universe of form, it can only be attained through detach- 
ment from the world and desirelessness. For those who 
desire the world of form cannot be freed of it. Life, therefore, 
is a field in which man, who has gradually ascended through 
lower forms of mineral, vegetable and animal life, is given 
the opportunity of heaven-life and Liberation. The universe 
has a moral purpose, namely the affording to all existence 
of a field wherein it may reap the fruit of its actions. The 
forms of life are therefore the stairs (Sop&na) on which man 
mounts to the state of infinite, eternal, and formless Bliss. 
This then is the origin and the end of man. He has made 
for himself his own past and present condition and will make 
his future one. essential nature is free. If wise, he 
adopts the means (S&dhan&) which lead to lastmg happiness, 
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for that of the world is not to be had by ail, and even when 
attained is perishable and mixed with suffering. This 
S&dhau& consists of various means and disciplines employed 
to produce purity of mind (Chittashuddhi), and devotion 
to, and worship of, the Magna Mater of all. It is with these 
means that the religious Tantra Shastras are mainly con- 
cerned. The Sh&kta Tantra Sh^tra contains a most elabo- 
rate and wonderful ritual, partly its own, partly of Vaidik 
origin. To a ritualist it is of al»orbing interest. 

Ritual is an art, the art of religion. Art is the outward 
material expression of ideas intellectually held and emotion- 
ally felt. Ritual art is concerned with the expression of 
those ideas and feelings which are specifically called religious. 
It is a mode by which religious truth is presented, and made 
intelligible in material forms and symbols to the mind. It 
appeals to all natures passionately sensible of that Beauty 
in which, to some, God most manifests Himself. But it is 
more than this. For it is the means by which the mind is 
transformed and purified. In particular according to 
Indian principles it is the instrument whereby the conscious- 
ness of the worshipper (Sadhaka) is shaped in actual fact 
into forms of experience which embody the truths which 
Scripture teaches. The Shakta is thus taught that he is 
one with Shiva and His Power or Shakti. This is not a 
matter of mere argument. It is a matter for experience. 
It is ritual and Yoga-practice which secure that experience 
for him. How profound Indian ritual is, will be admitted 
by those who have understood the general principles of all 
ritual and symbolism, and have studied it in its Indian form, 
with a knowledge of the principles of which it is an expres- 
sion. Those who speak of “mummery,” “gibberish” and 
“superstition” betray both their incapacity and ignorance. 

The Agamas are not themselves treatises on Philo- 
sophy, though they impliedly contain a particular theory 
of life. They are what is called S&dhan& Sh&stras, that 
is, practical Scriptures prescribing the means by which 
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happiness, the quest of all mankind, may be attained. 
And as lasting happiness is Grod, they teach how man 
by worship and by practice of the disciplines pre- 
scribed, may attain a divine experience. From incidental 
statements and the practices described the philosophy is 
extracted. 

The speaker of the Tantras and the revealer of 
the Shfirkta Tantra is Shiva Himself or ShivS, the Devi 
Herself. Now it is the first who teaches and the second 
who listens (Agama). Now again the latter assumes the 
role of Guru and answers the questions of Shiva (Nigama). 
For the two are one. Sometimes there are other inter- 
locutors. Thus one of the Tantras is called Ishvarakartikeya- 
saihv&da, for there the Lord addresses his son K&rtikeya. 
The Tantra Shastra therefore claims to be a Revelation, 
and of the same essential truths as those contained in the 
Eternal Veda which is an authority to itself (Svatahsiddha). 
Those who have had experience of the truths recorded in 
Shastra, have also proclaimed the 'practical means whereby 
their experience was gained. “Adopt those means” they 
say, “and you will also have for yourself our experience.” 
This is the importance of Sadhana and all S^hana Shdstras. 
The Guru says : “Do as I tell you. Follow the method 
prescribed by Scripture. Curb your desires. Attain a pure 
disposition, and then and thus only will you obtain that 
certainty, that experience which will render any question- 
ings unnecessary. ” The practical importance of the Agama 
lies in its assumption of these principles and in the methods 
which it enjoins for the attainment of that state in which 
the truth is realized. The following Chapters shortly explain 
some of the main features of both the philosophy and practice 
of the Sh&kta division of the Agama. For their full develop- 
ment many volumes are necessary. What is here said is a 
mere sketch in a popular form of a vast subject. 

1 will conclude this Chapter with extracts from a Bengali 
letter written to me shortly before his death, now many 
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yeaiB ago, by Pandit Shiva-chandia Vidy&i^ava, the Shftkta 
author of the “Tantratattva” which I have published under 
the title “Principles of Tantra”. The words in brackets 
are my own. 

“At the present time the general public are ignorant 
of the principles of the Tantra Sh&stra. The cause of this 
ignorance is the fact that the Tantra Sh&stra is a S&dhan& 
Sh&stra, the greater part of which becomes vrOdligible only by 
Sddhand. For this reason the Sh&stra and its Teachers prohi- 
bit their general promulgation. So long as the Sh&stra was 
learnt from Gurus only, this golden rule was of immense good. 
In course of time the old S&dhan& has become almost extinct, 
and along with it, the knowledge of the deep and mighty 
principles of the Sh^tra is almost lost. Nevertheless some 
faint shadowings of these principles (which can be thoroughly 
known by S4dhan& only) have been put before the public 
partly with the view to preserve Shftstric knowledge from 
destruction, and partly for commercial reasons. When I com- 
menced to write Tantratattva some 25 years ago (some 37 
years from date) Bengali society was in a perilous state 
owing to the influx of other religions, want of faith and a 
spirit of disputation. Shortly before this a number of 
English books had appeared on the Tantra Sh&stra 
which, whilst ignorant of Dharma, S&dhana and Siddhi, 
contained some hideous and outrageous pictures drawn by 
the Bengali historians and novelists ignorant of, and un- 
faithful to, ShSstric principles. The English books by 
English writers contained merely a reflection of what English- 
educated Bengalis of those days had written. Both are 
even to-day equally ignorant of the Tantra ShUstra. For 
this reason in writing Tantratattva I could not go deeply 
into the subject as. my heart wished. 1 had to spend my 
time in removing thorns (objections and charges) from the 
path by reasoning and argument. 1 could not therefore 
deal in my book with most of the subjects which, when I 
brought out the flrst volume, I promised to discuss. The 
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Tantia SMstia is broadly divided into three parts, namely 
S&dhan&, Siddhi (that which is gained by S&dhan&) and 
Philosophy (Darshana). Unlike other systems it is not narrow 
nor does it generate doubt by setting forth conflicting views. 
For its speaker is One and not many and He is omniscient. 
The philosophy is however scattered throughout the Tantrik 
treatises and is dealt with, as occasion arises, in coimection 
with S&dhan& and Siddhi. Could (as I had suggested to 
him) such parts be collected and arranged, according to the 
principles of the subject-matter, they would form a vast 
system of philosophy wonderful, divine, lasting, true, and 
carrying conviction to men. As a Philosophy it is at the 
head of all others. You have prayed to Parameshvara 
(God) for my long life, and my desire to carry out my project 
makes me also pray for it. But the state of my body makes 
me doubt whether the prayer will be granted. By the grace 
therefore of the Mother the sooner the work is done the 
better. You say ‘that those who worship Parameshvara, 
He makes of one family. Let therefore all distinctions be 
put aside for all SMhakas are, as such, one.’ This noble 
principle is the final word of all Sh^tras, all communities, 
and aU religions. All distinctions which arise from difier- 
ences in the physical body are distinctions for the human 
world only. They have no place in the world of worship of 
Parameshvara. The more therefore that we shall approach 
Him the more will the differences between you and me 
vanish. It is because both of us pray for the removal of all 
such differences, that I am led to rely on your encouragement 
and help and am bold to take up this difficult and daring 
work. If by your grace the gate of this Tantrik philosophy 
is opened in the tUrd part of Tantratattva I dare to say 
that the learned in all countries will gaze and be astonished 
for it is pure truth, and for this reason I shall be able to place 
it before them with perfect clearness.” 

Unfortunately this project of a third part of the Tantra- 
tattva could not be carried out owing to the lamented death 
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of its author, which followed not long after the receipt of 
this letter. Naturally, like all believers throughout the 
whole world, he claimed for his Scripture the possession 
ill all its details of what was true or good. Whilst others 
may not concede this, I think that those with knowledge 
and understanding and free from prejudice will allow that 
it contains a profoimdly conceived doctrine, wonderfully 
worked out in practice. Some of its ideas and principles 
are shared (though it be under other names and forms) by 
all religious men, and others either by all or some Indian 
communities, who are not Shaktas. Leaving therefore for 
the moment aside what may be said to be peculiar to itself 
it cannot be that wholly absurd, repulsive, and infamous 
system (“lust, mummery and magic” as Brian Hodgson 
called it) which it has lieeii said to be. An impartial criti- 
cism may be summed up in the few words that together 
with what has value, it contains some practices which are 
not generally approved and which have led to abuse. As to 
these the reader is referred to the Chapter on the Pancha- 
tattva or Secret Ritual. 

I conclude with, a translation of an article in Bengali by 
a well-known writer, (P. Bandyopadhyaya, in the “S&hitya”, 
Shrabun 1320, Calcutta, July-August 1913). It was evoked 
by the publication of Arthur Avalon’s Translation of, and 
Introduction to, the Alah&nirvana Tantra. It is an interest- 
ing statement as regards the Shakta Tantra and Bengali 
views thereon. Omitting here some C/ommendatory state- 
ments touching A. Avalon’s work and the writer’s “thanks 
a hundred times” for the English version, the article con- 
tinues as follows 

“At one time the MahSnirv&^a Tantra had some popu- 
larity in Bengal. It was printed and published under the 
editorship of Pandit Ananda-chandra Vedtinta-vagisha and 
issued from the Adi-Brahma-Sam&j Press. Rtlj& R&m 
Mohan Roy himself was a follower of the Tantras, married 
after the Shaiva form and used to practise the Tantrik 
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worship. His spiritual preceptor, SvS,ml Harihar&nanda, 
was well known to be a saint who had attained to perfection 
(Siddha-purusha). He endeavoured to establish the Mah&- 
nirv&^a Tantra as the Scripture of the Brahnia-Samaj. The 
formula and the forms of the Brahma Church are borrowed 
from the initiation into Brahnmn worship, (Brahma-dik?h&) 
in this Tantra. The later Brahmas somewhat losing their 
selves in their spirit of imitation of Christian rituals were 
led to abandon the path shown to them by RHiSl Ram Mohan ; 
but yet* even now many among them recite the Hymn to 
the Brahman which occurs in the Mah&nirv&na Tantra. 
In the first era of the excessive dissemination of English 
culture and training Bengal resounded with opprobrious 
criticisms of the Tantras. No one among the educated in 
Bengal could praise them. Even those who called them- 
selves Hindus were unable outwardly to support the Tantrik 
doctrines. But even then there were very great Tantrik 
S&dhakas and men learned in the Tantras with whose help 
the principles of the Tantras might have been explained to 
the public. But the educated Bengali of the age was be- 
witched by the Christian culture, and no one cared to enquire 
what did or did not exist in their paternal heritage ; the 
more especially that any who attempted to study the Tantras 
ran the risk of exposing themselves to contumely from the 
“ educated community”. Mali&raja Sir Jatindra Mohan 
Tagore of sacred name alone published two or three works 
with the help of the venerable Pandit Jaganmohan Tarkalan- 
kara. The Hara-tattva-didhiti associated with the name of 
his father is even now acknowledged to be a "marvellously 
glorious production of the genius of the Pandits of Bengal. 
The venerable (Briddha) Pandit Jaganmohan also published 
a commentary on the Mahanirv&na I’antra. Even at that 
epoch such study of the Tantras was confined to a certain 
section of the educated in Bengal. Mahar&ja Sir .Tatindra 
Mohan alone endeavoured to understand and appreciate 
men like B&ma Khepa (mad B&mS,), the Naked Father 
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(Nengta Bab§,) of Ka(Jda and Svanii Sad&nanda. The 
educated community of Bengal had only neglect and con- 
tempt foi SSdhakas like Bishe F&gldr (the mad Bishe) and 
Binu the Chand&la woman. Bengal is even, now governed 
by the Tantra ; even now the Hindus of Bengal receive 
Tantrik initiation. But the glory and the honour which 
the Tantra had and received in the time of Mah^ir§>j&s 
Krishna-chandra and Shiva-chandra no longer exist. This 
is the reason why the Tantrik Sadhakas of Bengal are not 
so well-known at present. It seems as if the World-Mother 
has again willed it, has again desired to manifest Her power, 
so that Arthur Avalon is studying the Tantras and has 
published so beautiful a version of the Mahdnirvfina. 7’he 
English educated Bengali will now, we may hope, turn his 
attention to the Tantra. 

“The special virtue of the Tantra lies in its mode of 
S&dhan&. It is neither mere worship (Upasana) nor prayer. 
It is not lamenting or contrition or repentanee before the 
Deity. It is the Sadhana which is the union of Punisha 
and Prakriti ; the SadhanS. which joins the Male Principle 
and the Mother Element within the body, and strives to 
make the attributed attributeless. That which is in me 
and that for which I am (this consciousness is ever present 
in me) is spread, like butter in milk, throughout the created 
world of moving and unmoving things, through the gross 
and the subtle, the conscious and unconscious, through all. 
It is the object of Tantrik S&dhana to merge that self-princi- 
ple (Svarat) into the Universal (Virat). This Sadhana is to 
be performed through the awakening of the forces within 
the body. A man is Siddha in this S&dhana when he is 
able to awaken Ku9dalini and pierce the six Chakras. This 
is not mere “philosophy” a mere attempt to ponder upon 
husks of words, but something which is to be done in a 
thoroughly practical manner. The Tantras say — “Begin 
practising imder the guidance of a good Guru ; if you do 
not obtain favourable results immediately, you can freely 
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give it up. ” No other religion dares to give so bold a chal- 
lenge. We believe that the S&dhan§. of the Moslems, and 
the “esoteric religion” or secret S§.dhan& (and rituals) of 
the Christians of the Roman Catholic and Greek Churches 
is based on this groundwork of the Tantras.” 

“Wherever there is SMhana we believe that there is the 
systsm of the Tantra. While treating of the Tantras some 
time back in the Sdhitya, I hinted at this conclusion and I 
cannot say that the author, Arthur Avalon, has not noticed 
it too. For he has expressed his surprise at the similarity 
which exists between the Roman Catholic and the Tantrik 
mode of Sadhana. The Tantra has made the Yoga-system 
of Patanjali easily practicable and has combined with it 
the Tantrik rituals and the ceremonial observances (Karma- 
ksinda) ; that is the reason why the Tantrik system of 
Sddhana has been adopted by all the religious sects of India. 
If this theory of the antiquarians, that the Tantra was 
brought into India from Chaldea or Shakadvipa be correct, 
then it may also be inferred that the Tantra passed from 
Chaldea to Europe. The Tantra is to be found in all the 
strata of Buddhism ; the Tantrik Sadhan§> is manifest in 
Confucianism ; and Shintoism is but another name of the 
Tantrik cult. Many historians aclmowledge that the worship 
of Shakti or Tantrik Sadhana which was prevalent in Egypt 
from ancient times spread into Phoenicia and Greece. Con- 
sequently we may suppose that the influence of the Tantras 
was felt in primitive Christianity.” 

“I'he Tantnr contains nothing like idolatry or ‘worship 
of the (loir which we, taking the cue from the Christian 
missionaries, nowadays call it. This truth, the author, 
Arthur Avalon, has made very clear in the Introduction to 
his translation. The Tantra repeatedly says that one is 
to adore the Deity by becoming a Deity (Devata) himself. 
The Ishta-devata is the very self of Atman, and not sepa- 
rate from It ; He is tlie receptacle of all, yet He is not 
contained in anything, for He is the great witness, the 
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eternal Purnsha. The true Tantrik worship is the worship 
in and by the mind . The less subtle form of Tantric worship 
is that of the Yantra. Form is born of the Yantra. The 
form is made manifest by Japa, and awakened by Mantra- 
shakti. Tens of millions of beautiful forms of the Mother 
bloom forth in the heavens of the heart of the Siddhapuru^ha. 
Devotees or aspirants of a lower order of competency (Nimna- 
adhik&ri) mider the directions of the Guru adore the great 
Mdyd. by making manifest (to themselves) one of Her various 
forms which can be only seen by Dhy3,na (meditation). 
That is not mere worship of the idol ; if it were so the image 
would not be thrown into the water ; no one in that case 
would be so irreverent as to sink the earthen image of the 
Goddess in the water. The Primordial Shakti is to be 
awakened byBh&va, by Dhyana, by Japa and by the piercing 
of the six Chakras. She is all- will. No one can say when 
and how She shows Herself and to what Sadhaka. We 
only know that She is, and there are Her names and forms. 
W^onderfully transcending is Her form —far beyond the 
reach of word or thought. This has made the Bengali 
Bhak^ sing this plaintive song. — 

“Hard indeed is it to approach the sea of forms, and to 
bathe in it. 

Ah me, this my cx)ming is perhaps in vain 
“The Tantra deals with another special subject -Mantra- 
Sliakti. It is no exaggeration to say that we have never 
heard even from any Bengali Pandit such a clear exposition 
of Mantra-Shakti as that which the author, Arthur Avalon, 
has given in his Introdiu^tion to the Mahanirv&na 'I'antra. 
We had thought that Mantra-Shakti was a thing to be felt 
ami not to be explained to others. But the author with 
the force of his genius has in his simple exposition given us 
such explanation of it as is po.s8ible in the English language. 
The Tantras say that the soul in the Iwdy is the very self 
of the letters of the Dhvani (sound). The Mother, the 
embodiment of the fifty letters (Var^a), is present in the 
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Various letters iii the different Chakras. Like the melody 
which issues when the chords of a lute are struck, the Mother 
who moves in the six Chakras and who is the very self of 
the letters awakens with a burst of harmony when the 
chords of the letters (Varnas) are stru(5k in their order : 
and Siddhi becomes as easy of attainment to the Sadhaka 
as the Amalaka fruit in one’s hand when She is roused. 
That is why the great Sadhaka Kamaprasad awakened the 
Mother by the invocation — ‘Arise 0 Mother (Jagrihi, janani)’. 
That is the reason why the Bhakta sang- - 

‘ How long wilt thou sleep in the Muladhara, 0 Mother 
Kulakun^aliid ? ’ 

“The Bodhana (awakening) ceremony in the Durga Puja 
is nothing but the awakening of the Shakti of the Mother, 
the mere rousing of the consciousness of the Kunglalini. 
This awakening is performed by Mantra-Shakti. The 
Mantra is nothing but the harmonious soimd of the lute of 
the body. When the symphony is perfect. She who em- 
bodies the Worlds (Jaganmajd) rouses Herself. When She 
is awake it does not take long before the union of Shiva and 
Shakti takes place. Do Japa once ; dt) Japa according to 
rule looking up to the Guru, and the effects of Japa of which 
we hear in the Tantra will prove to be true at every step. 
Then you will understand that the Tantra is not mere trick- 
ery, or a false weaving out of words. What is wanted is the 
good Guru ; Mantra capable of granting Siddhi, and appli- 
cation (S&dhana). Arthur Avalon has grasped the meaning 
of the principles of Mantra which are so diffic\dt to imder- 
stand. We may certainly say that he could only make this 
impossible thing possible through inherent tendencies 
(St^k&ra) acquired in his previous life.” 

“The Tantra accepts the doctrine of rebirth. It does 
not however acknowledge it as a mere matter of argument 
or reasoning but like a geographical map it makes clear 
the unending chain of existences of the Slklhaka. The 
Tantra has two divisions, the Dharma of Society (Sam&ja) 
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and the Dhamia of Spiritual Culture (Sadhana). According 
to the regulation of Samfija-Dliamia it acknowledges birth 
and caste. But in S&dhana-Dhamia there is no caste 
distinction, no Br&hniana or Shudra, no man or woman ; 
distinction between high and low follows success in Sadhana 
and Siddhi. We only find the question of fitness or worthi- 
ness (Adhikara-tattva) in the Tantra. This fitness (Adhikara) 
is discovered with reference to the Sariiskaras of past exis- 
tences ; that is why the Chandala Purnananda is a Brah- 
mana, and Kripslsiddha the Sadhaka is equal to Sarvananda ; 
that is why Uamaprasada of the Vaidya caste is fit to be 
honoured even by Brahmanas, The Tantra is to Ije studied 
with the aid of the teacliings of the Guru ; for its language 
is extraordinary, and its exposition impossible with a mere 
grammatical knowledge of roots and inflec.tions. The 
Tantra is only a system of Shakti-Sadhana. There are 
rules in it whereby we may draw Shakti from all created 
things. There is nothing to be acfiepted or rejected in it. 
Whatever is helpful for Sadhana is acceptable. This Sadhana 
is decided according to the fitness of the particular person 
(Adhikarianusare). He njust follow that for which he is 
fit or worthy. Shakti pervades all and embraces all beings 
and all things — the inanimate and the moving, l>easts aiul 
birds, men and women. The unfolding of the Power 
(Shakti) enclosed within the body of the animal (Jiva) as 
well as the man is brought about only with the help of the 
tendencies within the body. The mode of Sadhana is 
ascertained with regard to these tendencies. The very 
meaning of Sadhana is unfolding, rousing up or awakening 
of Power (Shakti). Thus the Shakta obtains power from 
all actions in the world. The Sadhana of the Tantra is not 
to be measured by the little measuring-yard of the well- 
being or ill-being of your community or mine. 

‘Let you understand and I understand, 0 my mind— 
Whether any one else understands it dr not.’ 

The author, Arthur Avalon, is fully conscious of this. In 
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spite of it, he has tried to explain almost all points making 
them easy to comprehend for the intellect of the materialistic 
civilized society of to-day. For this attempt on his part we 
are grateful to him.” 

‘‘The Tantra has no notion of some separate far-seeing 
God. It preaches no such doctrine in it as that God the 
Creator rules the Universe from heaven. In the eye of the 
Tantra the body of the Sadhaka is the Universe, the aiUo- 
kratos (Atma-shakti) within the body is the desired (Ishta) 
and the “to be sought for” (Sadhya) Deity (Devata) of the 
Sadhaka. The unfolding of this self-power is to be brought 
alxjut by self-realization (Atma-darshana) which is to be 
achieved through Sadhana. Whoever realizes liis self at- 
tains to Lil)eration (Mukti). The author, Arthur Avalon, 
has treated of these matters (Siddhants.) m his work, the 
Tantratattva. Many of the topics dealt within the Maha- 
nirvana Tantra will not be fully understood without a 
thorough perusal of the book. The Principles of the Tantra 
must be lectured on to the Bengali afresh. If the Maha- 
nirvana Tantra as translated by Arthur Avalon is spread 
abroad, if the Bengali is once more desirous to hear, that 
attempt might well be undertaken.” 

“Our land of Bengal used to be ruled by Tantrik works 
such as the Sarad&tilaka, Shliktanandatarangini, Prana- 
toshini, Tantrasara, etc. Then the Mahanirvana Tantra 
did not have so great an influence. It seems to us that, 
considering the form into which, as a result of English 
education and culture, the mind of the Bengali has been 
shaped, the Mahanirvana is a proper Tantra for the 
time. R&ja ll&m Mohan Roy endeavoured to encourage 
regard for the Mahanirvana Tantra because he understood 
this. If the English translation of the Mahanirvana Tantra 
by Arthur Avalon is well received by the thoughtful public 
in Bengal, the study of the original Sanskrit work may 
gradually come into vogue. This much hope we may enter- 
tain. In fact, the English-educated Bengali community is 
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without religion (i)harnia) or action (Karma), and is devoid 
of the sense of nationality (Jatiya Dhamia) and caste. The 
Mah&nirvana Tantra alone is fit for the country and the race 
at the present time. We l)elieve that probably l)ecau8e such 
an impossibility is going to be possible, a cultured, influential, 
rich Englishman like Arthur Avalon, honoured of the rulers, 
has translated and published the Mahanirv&na Tantra. 
When his Tantratattva is published we shall be able to 
speak out much more. Eor the present we ask the educated 
people of Bengal to read this most unprecedented Maha- 
nirvana Tantra. Its pric« is eight rupees, but the book is 
bulky ; and cannot those who waste so much on frivolities 
spend eight rupees and obtain so precious a volume 'i Cer- 
tainly they can if they but have the wish to. The reason 
of our requesting so much is that Arthur Avalon has not 
spoken a single word to satisfy himself nor tried to explain 
things according to his own imagination. He has only given 
what are true inferences according to the principles of Shastric 
reasoning. An auspicious opportunity for the English-know- 
ing public to understand the Tantra has arrived. It is a 
counsel of the Tantra itself, tliatif you desire to renounce any- 
thing, renounce it only after a thorough acquaintance with 
it; if you desire to embrace anything new, accept it only 
after a searching enquiry. The Tantra embodies the old 
religion (Dharma) of Bengal ; even if it is to be cast away 
for good, that oi^ht only to be done after it has been fully 
known. In the present case a thoughtful and educated 
Englishman of high position has taken it upon himself to give 
us a full introduction to the Tantra. We can frankly say 
that in this Introduction he has not tried a jot to shirk or to 
gloss over the conclusions of the Sh&stra with the vanity of 
explanation bom of his iniaginatiou. He has endeavoured 
to bring before the mind of his readers whatever actually is 
in the Tantra, be it regarded as either good or evil. Will 
not the Bengali receive with welcome such a full offering 
(Aighya) made by a Bhakta from a foreign land ? ” 
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Chaptbr II. 

SHAKTI : THE WORLD AS POWER. 

'J'HERE is no word of wider content in any language 
than this Sanskrit tenn meaning ‘Power’., For 
Shakti in the highest causal sense is Ood as Mother, and in 
another sense it is the universe which issues from Her Womb. 
And what is there which is neither one nor the other ? 
Therefore the Yogimhridaya Tawtra thus salutes Her who 
conceives, bears, produces and thereafter nourishes all 
w'orlds : “ Obeisance be to Her who is pure Being-Conscious- 
ness-Bliss, as Power, who exists in the form of Time and 
Space and all that is therein, and who is the radiant lllumi- 
natrix in all beings.” 

It is therefore possible only to outline here in a very 
general way a few of the more important principles of the 
Shakti-doctrine, omitting its deeply interesting practice 
(S&dhanS.) in its forms as ritual worship and Yoga. 

To-day Western science speaks of Energy as the physical 
ultimate of all forms of Matter. So has it been for ages to 
the Sh&ktas, as the worshippers of Shakti are called. But 
they add that such Energy is only a limited manifestation 
(as Mind and Matter) of the almighty infinite Supreme 
Pow'er (MahS-Shakti) of Becoming in ‘That’ (Tat), which 
is unitary Being (Sat) Itself. 

Their doctrine is to be fomid in the traditions, oral 
and written, which are contained in the Agamas, which 
(with Pur&na, Smyiti and Veda) constitute one of the four 
great classes of Scripture of the Hindus. The Tantras are 
Scriptures of the Agama. The notion that they are some 
queer bye-product of Hinduism and not an integral part of 
it, is erroneous. The three chief divisions of the Agama are 
locally nanied Bengal (Gau<^a), Eashmira and Kerala. That 
Bengal is a home of Tantrash&stra is well known. It is. 
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however, little known that Kashmir was in the past a land 
where T§.ntrik doctrine and practice were widely followed. 

The communities of so-called ‘T&ntrik’ worshippers 
are five-fold according as the cult is of the Sim, Ganesha, 
Vishnu, Shiva or Shakti. To the Knower, however, the 
five named are not distinct Divinities, but different aspects 
of the one Power or Shakti. An instructed Shakti-worship- 
per is one of the least sectarian of men. He can worship 
in all temples, as the saying is. Thus the Sammohana 
Tantra says that “he is a fool who sees any difference be- 
tween E4ma [an Avat3.ra of Vishnu] and Shiva”. “What 
matters the name, ” says the Commentator of the Shaicliakra- 
nirupanM, after running tlirough the gamut of them. 

The Shakta is so called liecause the chosen Deity of his 
worship (Ishtadevata) is Shakti. In his cult, both in 
doctrine and practice, emphasis is laid on that aspect of the 
One in which It is the Source of Change and, in the form of 
Time and Space and all objects therein. Change itself. The 
word Shakti is grammatically feminine. For this reason 
an American Orientalist critic of the doctrine has described 
it as a worthless systeni, a mere feminization of orthodox 
(whatever that be) Vedanta- a doctrine teaching the primacy 
of the Female and thus fit only for “suffragette monists”. It is 
absurd criticism of this kind which makes the Hindu some- 
times wonder whether the European has even the capacity 
to understand his beliefa. It is said of the Mother (in the 
H)m!in to Her in the MahdkdlarSamhitd ) : “Thou art iieither 
girl, nor maid, nor old. Indeed Thou art neither female 
nor male, nor neuter. Thou art inconceivable, immeasur- 
able Power, the Being of all which exists, void of all duality, 
the Supreme Brahman, attainable in Illumination alone.” 
Those who cannot understand lofty ideas when presented 
in ritual and symbolic garb will serve their reputation best 
by not speaking of them. 

The Shaiva is so called because his chosen Divinity is 
Shiva, the name for the changeless aspect of the One whose 
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Power of action and activity is Shakti. But as the two 
are necessarily associated, all commimities acknowledge 
Shakti. It is, for the above reason, a mistake to suppose 
that a ‘Tantrik,’ or follower of the Agama, is necessarily a 
Shakta, and that the ‘Tantra’ is a Sh3.kta Scripture only. 
Not at all. The Shakta is only one branch of the Agamik 
school. And so we find the Scriptures of Shaivaism, whether 
of North or South, called Tantras, as also those of that 
ancient form of Vaishnavism which is called the Pancharatra. 
The doctrine of these communities, which share certain 
common ideas, varies from the monism of the Shaktas and 
Northern Shaivas to the more or less dualistic systems of 
others. The ritual is to a large extent common in all com- 
munities, though there are necessarily variations, due both 
to the nature of the divine aspect worshipped and to the 
particular form of theology taught. Shakta doctrine and 
practice are contained primarily in the Sh&kta Tantras and 
the oral traditions, some of which are secret. As the Tantras 
are mainly Scriptures of Worship such doctrine is contained 
by implication in the ritual. For reasons above stated 
recourse may be had to other Scriptures in so far as they 
share with those of the Shakta, certain common doctrines 
and practices. The Tantras proper are the of Shiva 

and Shakti. But there are also valuable Tantrik works in 
the nature of compendia and commentaries which are not 
of divine authorship. 

The concept ‘Shakti’ is not however .peculiar to the 
Shfiktas. Every Hindu believes in Shakti as God’s Power, 
though he may differ as to the nature of the imiverse 
created by it. Sh&kta doctrine is a special presentment 
of so-called monism (Advaita: lit. ‘not-two’) and Sh&kta 
ritual, even in those condemned forms which have given rise 
to the abuses by which this Scripture is most generally 
known, is a practical application of it. Whatever may have 
been the case at the origin of these Agamic cults, all, now 
and for ages past, recognize and claim to base themselves 
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on the Vedas. With these are coupled the Word of Shiva- 
Shakti as revealed in the Tantras. Shakta-doctriue is (like 
the Ved&nta in general) what in Western parlance would be 
called a theology based on revelation - that is, so-called 
‘spiritual’ or supersensual experience, in its primary or 
secondary sense. For Veda is that. • 

This leads to a consideration of the measure of man’s 
knowing and of the basis of Ved&ntik knowledge. It is a 
fundamental error to regard the Ved&nta as simply a specu- 
lative metaphysic in the modem Western sense. It is not 
so ; if it were, it would have no greater right to acceptance 
than any other of the many s3rBtem8 which jostle one another 
for our custom in the Philosophical Fair. It claims that its 
supersensual teachings can be established with certainty 
by the practice of its methods. Theorising alone is in- 
sufficient. The Sh 4 kta, above all, is a practical and active 
man, worshipping the Divine Activity ; his watchword is 
Kriya or Action. Taught that he is Power, he desires fully 
to realize himself in fact as such. A T&ntrik poem {Ananda- 
stotra) speaks with amused disdain of the learned chatterers 
who pass their time in futile debate around the shores of the 
‘Lake of Doubt’. 

The basis of knowing, whether in super-sense or sense- 
knowledge, is actual experience. Experience is of two 
lands : the whole or full experience ; and incomplete experi- 
ence — ^that is, of parts, not of, but in, the whole. In the first 
experience. Consciousness is said to be ‘upward-looking’ 
(Unmukhl)— that is, ‘not looking to another’. In the 
second experience it is ‘outward-looking’ (Vahirmukhi). 
The first is not an experience of the whole, but the Experi- 
ence-whole. The second is an experience not of parts of the 
whole, for the latter is partless, but of parts in the whole, 
and issuing from its infinite Power to know itself in and as 
the finite centres, as the many. The works of an Indian 
philosopher, my friend Professor Pramatha N&tha Mukhyo- 
pftdhy&ya, aptly call the first the Fact, and the second the 
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Fact-section. The Isha Upani^had calls the Supreme 
Experience- PuK^a, the Full or Whole. 

It is not, be it noted, a residue of the abstracting intel- 
lect, which is itself only a limited stress in Consciousness, 
but a Plenmn, in which the Existent All is as one Whole. 
Theologically this full experience is Shiva, with Shakti at 
rest or as Potency. The second experience is that of the 
finite centres, the numerous Piuru^has or Jlvas, which are 
also Shiva-Shakti as Potency actualized. Both experiences 
are real. In fact there is nothing unreal anywhere. All is 
the Mother and She is reality itself. “S&’ ham” (“She 
I am”), the Sh&kta says, and all that he senses is She 
in the form in which he perceives Her. It is She who in, 
and as, him drinks the consecrated wine, and She is the wine. 
All is manifested Power, which has the reality of 
Being from which it is put forth. But the reality of the 
manifestation is of something which appears and disap- 
pears, whilst that of Causal Power to appear is enduring. 
But this disappearance is only the ceasing to be for a limited 
consciousness. The seed of Power, which appears as a 
thing for such consciousness, remains as the potency in 
infinite Being itself. The infinite Experience is real as 
the Full (Pur^a) ; that is, its reality is fullness. The finite 
experience is real, as such. There is, perhaps, no subject 
in Ved&nta, which is more misunderstood than that of the 
so-called ‘Unreality’ of the World. Every School admits 
the reality of all finite experience (even of ‘illusive’ experi- 
ence strictly so-called) while such experience lasts. But 
Shankarftcharya defines the truly Real as that which is 
changeless. In this sense, the World as a changing thing 
has relative reality only. Shankara so defines Reality 
because he sets forth liis doctrine from the standpoint of 
transcendent Being. The Shakta Shftstra, on the other 
liand, is a practical Scripture of Worship, delivered from the 
world-standpoint, according to which the world is necessarily 
real. According to this view a thing may be real and yet 
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be the subject of change. But its reality as a thing ceases 
with the passing of the finite experiencer to whom it is real. 
The supreme Shiva-Shakti is, on the other hand, a real, full 
Experience which ever endures. A worshipper must, as 
such, believe in the reality of himself, of the world as his 
field of action and instrument, in its causation by God, and 
in God Himself as the object of worship. Moreover to him 
the world is real because Shiva-Shakti, which is its material 
cause, is real. That cause, without ceasing to be what it 
is, l)ecomes the effect. Further the World is the Lord’s 
Experience. He as Lord (Pati) is the whole Experience, 
and as creature (Pashu) he is the experiencer of parts in it. 
The Experience of the Lord is never unreal. The reality, 
however, which changelessly endures may (if we so choose) 
be said to be Reality in its fullest sense. 

Real however as all experience is, the knowing differs 
according as the experience is infinite or finite, and in the 
latter case according to various grades of knowing. Full 
experience, as itfi name implies, is full in every way. As- 
sume that there is at any ‘time’ no universe, at 
all, that there is then a complete dissolution of all 
universes, and not of any particular universe, -even then 
the Power which produced pa.st, and w^ill produce future 
universes, is one with the Supreme Consciousness whose 
Shakti it is. When again this Power actualizes as a universe, 
the Lord-Consciousness from and in Whom it issues is the 
All-knower. As Sarvajna he knows all generals, and as 
Sarvavit, all particulars. But all is known by Him as the 
Supreme Self, and not, as in the case of the finite centre, as 
objects other than the limited self. 

Finite experience is by its definition a limited thing. 
As the experience is of a sectional character, it is obvious 
that the knowing can only l)e of parts, and not of the whole, 
as the part cannot know the whole of which it is a part. 
But the finite is not always so. It may expand into the 
infinite by processes which bridge the one to the other. 
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The essential of Partial Experience is knowing in Time and 
Space ; the Supreme Experience, being changeless, is beyond 
both Time and Space as aspects of change. The latter is 
the alteration of parts relative to one another in the change- 
less Whole. Full experience is not sense-knowledge. The 
latter is worldly knowledge (Laukika J0S.na), by a limited 
knowing centre, of material objects, whether gross or subtle. 
Full experience is the Supreme Knowing Self which is not 
an object at all. This is unworldly knowledge (Alaukika 
Jh&na) or Veda. Sense-knowledge varies accbrding to the 
capacity and attainments of the experiencer. But the 
normal experience may be enhanced in two ways : either 
physically by scientific instruments such as the telescope 
and microscope which enhance the natural capacity to see ; 
or psychically by the attainment of what are called psychic 
powers. Everything is Shakti ; but psychic power denotes 
that enhancement of normal capacity which gives knowledge 
of matter in its subtle form, whilst the normal man can 
perceive it only in the gross form as a compound of sensible 
matter (the Bhutas). Psychic power is thus an extension of 
natural faculty. There is nothing ‘super-natural’ about it. 
All is natural, all is real. It is simply a power above the 
normal. Thus the clairvoyant can see what the normal 
sense-experiencer cannot. He does so by the mind. The 
gross sense-organs are not, according to Vedanta, the senses 
(Indriya). The sense is the mind, which normally works 
through the appropriate physical organs, but which, as the 
real factor in sensation, may do without them, as is seen 
both in hypnotic and yogic states. The area of knowledge 
is thus very widely increased. Knowledge may be gained 
of subtle chemistry, subtle physiology (as of the Chakras or 
subtle bodily centres), of various powers, of the ‘world of 
Spirits,’ and so forth. But though we are here dealing with 
subtle things, they are still things and thus part of the sense- 
world of objects, ■ that is, of the world of MayA. May&, 
as later explained, is, not ‘illusion,’ but Experience in time 
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and space of Self and Not-Self. This is by no means neces- 
sarily illusion. The Whole therefore cannot be known by 
sense-knowledge. Tn short, sense or worldly knowledge 
cannot establish, that is, prove, what is supersensual, such 
as the Whole, its nature and the ‘other side ’ of its processes 
taken as a collectivity. Reasoning, whether working in 
metaphysic or science, is based on the . data of sense and 
governed by those forms of imders banding which constitute 
the nature of finite mind. It may establish a conclusion of 
probability, but not of certainty. Grounds of probability 
may be made out for Idealism, Realism, Pluralism and 
Monism, or any other philosophical system. In fact, from 
what we see, the balance of probability perhaps favours 
Realism and Pluralism. Reason may thus establish that an 
effect must have a cause, but not that the cause is one. 
For all that we can say, there may be as many causes as 
effects. Therefore it is said in Ved&nta that “nothing [in 
these matters] is established by argument”. All Western 
systems which do not possess actual spiritual experience as 
their basis, are systems which can claim no certainty as 
regards any matter not verifiable by sense-knowledge and 
reasoning thereon. 

Sh&kta, and indeed all Vedantik teaching, holds that 
the only source and authority (Pramana) as regards super- 
sensual matters, such as the nature of Being in itself, and 
the like, is Veda. Veda, which comes from the root vH, to 
know, is knowledge far exceUence, that is supersensual 
experience, w’hich according to the Monist (to use the nearest 
English term) is the Experience-Whole. It may be primary 
or secondary. As the first it is actual experience (S&ksh&t- 
kara) which in English is called ‘spiritual’ experience. 

The Shakta, as a ‘monist,’ says that Veda is full ex- 
perience as the. One. This is not an object of knowledge. 
This knowing is Being. “To know Bralmian is to 6e Brah- 
man.” He is a ‘monist,’ not because of rational ai^ument 
only (though he can adduce reasoning in his support), but 
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because he, or those whom he follows, have had mfact such 
‘monistic’ experience, and therefore (in the light of such 
experience) interpret the Vedantik texts. 

But ‘spiritual’ experience (to use that English 
term) may be incomplete both as to duration and nature. 
Thus from the imperfect ecstasy (Savikalpa-SamSdhi), 
even when of a ‘monistic’ character, there is a return to 
world-experience. Again it may not lie completely ‘ monistic’ 
in form, or may be even of a distinctly dualistic character. 
This only means that the realization has stopped short of 
the final goal. This being the case, that goal is still perceived 
through the forms of duality which linger as part of the con- 
stitution of the experiencer. Thus there are Ved&ntik and 
other schools which are not ‘monistic’. The spiritual 
experiences of all are real experiences, whatever be their 
character, and they are true according to the truth of the 
stage in which the experience is had. Do they contradict 
one another ? The experience which a man has of a moun- 
tain at fifty miles distance, is not false because it is at variance 
with that of the man who has climbed it. What he sees 
is the thing from where he sees it. The first question then 
is : Is there a ‘monistic’ experience in fact? Not whether 
‘monism’ is rational or not, and shown to be probable to 
the intellect. But how can we know this ? With certainty 
only by having the experience oneself. The validity of the 
experience for the experiencer cannot be assailed otherwise 
than by alleging fraud or self-deception. But how can this 
be proved ? To the experiencer his experience is real, and 
nothing else is of any account. But the spiritual experience 
of one is no proof to another who refuses to accept it. A 
man may, however, accept what another says, having faith 
in the latter’s alleged experience. Here we have the second- 
ary meaning of Veda, that is secondary knowledge of super- 
sensual truth, not based on actual experience of the believer, 
but on the experience of some other which the former accepts. 
In this sense Veda is recorded for Brahmanism in the 
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Scriptures called Vedas, which contain the standard experi- 
ence of those whom Brahmanism recognizes as its l^ishis or 
Seers. But the interpretation of the Vaidik record is in 
question, just as that of the Bible is. Why accept one 
interpretation rather than another ? This is a lengthy 
matter. Suffice to say here that each chooses the spiritual 
food which his spiritual body needs, and which it is capable 
of eating and assimilating. This is the doctrine of AdhikHra. 
Here, as elsewhere, what is one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison. Nature works in all who are not altogether beyond 
her workings. What is called the ‘will to believe’ involves 
the afiSrmation that the form of a man’s faith is the expression 
of his nature ; the faith is the man. It is not man’s reason 
only which leads to the adoption of a particular religious 
belief. It is the whole man as evolved at that particular 
time which does so. His affimiation of faith is an affir- 
mation of his self in terms of it. The Shftkta is therefore a 
‘monist’, either because he has had himself spiritual experi- 
ences of this character, or because he accepts the teaching 
of those who claim to have had such experience. This is 
Apta knowledge, that is received from a source of authority, 
just as knowledge of the scientific or other expert is received. 
It is true that the latter may be verified. But so in its own 
way can the former be. Revelation to the Hindu is not 
something stated ‘from above’, incapable of verification 
‘below’. He who accepts revelation as teaching the imity 
of the many in the One, may himself verify it in his own 
experience. How ? If the disciple is what is called not 
fit to receive truth in this ‘monistic’ form, he will probably 
declare it to be untrue and, adhering to what he thinks is 
true, will not further trouble himself in the matter. If he 
is disposed to accept the teachings of ‘monistic’ religion- 
philosophy, it is because his own spiritual and psychical 
nature is at a stage which leads directly (though in a longer 
or shorter time as may be the case) to actual ‘monistic’ 
experience. A particular form of ‘spiritual’ knowledge 
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like a particular psychic power can be developed only in 
him who has the capacity for it. To such an one asking, 
with desire for the fruit, how he may gather it, the Guru 
says : Follow the path of those who have achieved (Siddha) 
and you will gain what they gained. I’his is the ‘Path of 
the Great’ who are those whom we esteem to be such. We 
esteun them because they have achieved that which we 
lH?li(!Vt! to be both worthy and possible. K a would-be 
disciple refuses to follow the method (Sadhanl.) he camiot 
complain that he has not had its result. Though reason 
by itself cannot establish more than a probability, yet when 
the supersensual truth has been learnt by Veda, it may be 
shown to be conformable to reason. And this must be so, 
for all realities are of one piece. Reason is a limited mani- 
festation of the same Shakti, who is fully known in ecstasy 
(SaniMhi) which transcends all reasoning. What, there- 
fore, is irrational, can never be spiritually true. With the 
aid of the light of Revelation the path is made clear, and 
all that is seen tells of the Unseen. Facts of daily life give 
auxiliary proof. So many miss the truth which lies imder 
their eyes, because to find it they look away or upwards to 
some fancied ‘Heaven’. The sophisticated mind fears the 
obvious. “It is here ; it is here,” the Shakta and others 
say. For he and every other being is .a microcosm, and so 
the Vishvasdra Tantra says ; “What is here, is elsewhere. 
What is not here, is nowhere.” The unseen is the seen, 
which is not some alien disguise behind which it lurks. 
Experience of the seen is the experience of the unseen in 
time and space. The life of the individual is an expression 
of the same laws which govern the universe. Thus the 
Hindu knows, from his own daily rest, that the Power which 
projects the universe rests. His dreamless slumber when 
only Bliss is known, tells him, in some fashion, of the causal 
state of universal rest. From the mode of his awakening 
and other psychological processes he divines the nature of 
creative thinking. To the Sh&kta the thrill of union with 
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his Shakti is a faint reflection of the infinite Shiva-Shakti 
Bliss in and with which all universes are born. All matter 
is a relatively stable form of Energy. It lasts awhile and 
disappears into Energy. The universe is maintained awhile. 
This is Shakti as Vaishnavi, the Maintainer. At every 
moment creation, as rejuvenescent molecular activity, is 
going on as the Shakti BrahmS.ni. At every moment there 
is molecular death and loosening of the forms, the work of 
RudrUni Shakti. Creation did not take place only at some 
past time, nor is dissolution only in the future. At every 
moment of time there is both. As it is now and before us 
here, so it was ‘in the beginning’. 

In short the world is real. It is a true experience. 
Observation and reason are here the guide. Even Veda is 
no authority in matters falling within sense-knowledge. 
If Veda were to contradict such knowledge, it would, as 
Shankara says, be in this respect no Veda at all. The 
Hindu is not troubled by ‘biblical science’. Here and now 
the existence of the many is established for the sense-ex- 
periencer. But there is another and Full Experience which 
also may be had here and now and is in any case also a 
fact, — that is, when the Self ‘stands out’ {ekstasis) from 
mind and body and sense -experience. This Full Ex- 
perience is attained in ecstasy (Samadhi). Both experien(5es 
may be had by the same experiencer. It is thus the same 
One who became many. “He said : May I be many,” as 
Veda tells. The ‘will to be many’ is Power or Shakti 
which operates as Maya. 

In the preceding portion of this paper it was pointed 
out that the Power whereby the One gives effect to Its Will 
to be Many is Maya Shakti. 

What are called the 36 Tattvas (accepted by both 
Sh&ktas and Shajyas) are the stages of evolution of the 
One into the Many as mind and matter. 

Again with what warrant is this affirmed '( The secon-* 
dary proof is the Word of Shiva and Shakti, Revealers 
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of the Tantra-shastra, as such Word is expounded in the 
teachings of the Masters (Acharya) in the Agama. 

Corroboration of their teaching may be had by obser- 
vation of psychological states in normal life and reasoning 
thereon. These psychological states again are the individual 
representation of the collective cosmic processes. “As 
here, so elsewhere.” Primary evidence is actual experience 
of the surrounding and supreme states. Man does not leap 
at one ^ bound from ordinary finite sense-experience to the 
Full Experience. By stages he advances thereto, and by 
stages he retraces his steps to the world, unless the fullness 
of experience has been such as to burn up in the fire of Self- 
knowledge the seed of desire which is the germ of the world. 
Man’s consciousness has no fixed boundary. On the con- 
trary, it is at root the Lifinite Consciousness, which appears 
in the form of a contraction (Sankocha), due to limitation 
as Shakti in the form of mind and matter. This contraction 
may be greater or less. As it is gradually loosened, consci- 
ousness expands by degrees until, all bonds being gone, it 
becomes one with the P’ull Consciousness or Purna. Thus 
there are, according to common teaching, seven ascending 
light planes of experience, called Lokas, that is ‘what are 
seen’ {lokyante) or experienced ; and seven dark descending 
planes, or Talas, that is ‘places’. It will be observed that 
one name is given from the subjective and the other from 
the objective standpoint. The centre of these planes is the 
‘Earth-plane’ (Bhurloka). This is not the same as experi- 
ence on earth, for every experience, including the highest 
and lowest, can be had here. The planes are not like geologi- 
cal strata, though necessity may picture them thus. The 
Earth-plane is the normal experience. The ascending 
planes are states of super-normal, and the descending planes 
of sub-normal experience. The highest of the’ planes is the 
Truth-plane (Satya-loka). Beyond this is the Supreme 
Experience, which is above all planes, which is Light itself, 
and the Love of Shiva and Shakti, the ‘ Heart of the Supreme 
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Lord’ {Hrid^iyam pmameshiit^). The lowest Tala on the 
dark side is described in the Pur&nas with wonderful 
symbolic imagery as a Place of Darkness where monster 
serpents, crowned with dim light, live in perpetual anger. 
Below this is the Shakti of the Lord called Tamomayi 
Shakti - that is, the Veiling Power of Being in all its infi- 
nite intensity. 

What then is the Reality— Whole or Purna ? It is 
certainly not a bare abstraction of intellect, for the intellect 
is only a fractional Power or Shakti in it. Such an ab- 
straction has no worth for man. In the Supreme Reality, 
which is the Whole, there is everything which is of worth 
to men, and which proceeds from it. In fact, as a 
Kashmir Scripture says: “The ‘without’ appears without 
only because it is within.” Unworth also proceeds from it, 
not in the sense that it is there as unworth, but because the 
experience of duality, to which evil is attached, arises in 
the Blissful Whole. The Full is not merely the collectivity 
(Samashti) of all which exists, for it is both immanent in 
and transcends the universe. It is a commonplace that it 
is unknowable except to Itself. Shiva, in the Yogimhridaya 
T antra, says : “Who knows the heart of a woman ? Only 
Shiva knows the Heart of Yogini (the Supreme Shakti).” 
For this reason the Buddhist Tantrik schools call it Shunya 
or the Void. This is not ‘nothing’, but nothing known to 
mind and senses. Both Shaktas and some Vaishnavas use 
the term Shunya, and no one suspects them of being ‘Nihi- 
lists’. 

Relatively, however, the One is said to be Being (Sat), 
Bliss (Ananda) and Chit an untranslatable term which 
has been most accurately defined as the Changeless Principle 
of all changing experience, a Principle of which sensation, 
perception, conception, self-consciousness, feeling, memory, 
will and all other psychic states are limited modes. It is 
not therefore Consciousness or Feeling as we understand 
these words, for these are directed and limited. It is the 
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infinite root of which they are the finite flower. But Consci- 
ousness and possibly (according to the more ancient views) 
Feeling approach the most nearly to a definition, provided 
that we do not understand thereby Consciousness and Feel- 
ing in man’s sense. We may thus (to distinguish it) call Chit, 
Pure Consciousness or Pure Feeling as Bliss (Ananda) know- 
ing and enjoying its own full Reality. This, as such Pure 
Consciousness or Feeling, endures even when finite centres 
of Consciousness or Feeling arise in It. If (as this system 
assiunes) there is a real causal nexus between the two, then 
Being, as Shiva, is also a Power, or Shakti, which is the 
source of all Becoming. The fully Real, therefore, has two 
aspects : one called Shiva, the static aspect of Conscious- 
ness, and the other called Shakti, the kinetic aspect of the 
same. For this reason Kldi Shakti, dark as a thunder- 
cloud, is represented standing and moving on the white 
inert body of Shiva. He is white as Illumination 
(Prak&sha). He is inert, for Pure Consciousness is 
without action and at rest. It is She, His Power, who 
moves. Dark is She here because, as Kali, She dissolves 
all in darkness, that is vacuity of existence, which is the 
Light of Being Itself. Agaui She is Creatrix. Five corpse- 
like Shivas form the support of Her throne, set in the wish- 
granting groves of the Isle of Gems (Ma9idvipa), the 
golden sands of which are laved by the still waters of the 
Ocean of Nectar (Amrita), which is Immortality. In both 
cases we have a pictorial presentment in theological form 
of the scientific doctrine that to every form of activity there 
is a static background. 

But until there is in fact Change, Shakti is merely the 
Potency of Becoming in Being and, as such, is wholly one 
with it. .The Power (Shakti) and the possessor of Power 
(Shaktimsin) are one. As therefore He is Being-Bliss-Con- 
sciousness, so is She. She also is the Full (Pur^a), which 
is no mere abstraction from its evolved manifestations. 
On the contrary, of Her the MaMkdli Stotra says : “ Though 
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without feet, Thou movest more quickly than air. Though 
without ears, Thou dost hear. Though without nostrils. 
Thou dost smell. Though without eyes. Thou dost see. 
Though without tongue, Thou dost taste all tastes. ” Those 
who talk of the ‘bloodless abstractions’ of Vedanta, have 
not imderstood it. The groimd of Man’s Being is the 
Supreme ‘I’ (Purnoham) which, though in Itself beyond 
finite personality, is yet ever finitely personalizing as the 
beings of the universe. “Sa’ham,” — “She I am.” 

This is the Supreme Shakti, the ultimate object of the 
Sh&ktas’ adoration, though worshipped in several forms, 
some gentle, some formidable. 

But Potency is actualized as the imi verse, and this 
also is Shakti, for the effect is the cause modified. Monistic 
Ved&nta teaches that God is the material cause of the world. 
The statement that the Supreme Shakti also exists as the 
Forms evolved from It, may seem to conflict with the doctrine 
that Power is ultimately one with Shiva who is changeless 
Being. Shankara answers that the existence of a causal 
nexus is Maya, and that there is (from the transcendental 
standpoint) only a seeming cause and seeming modification 
or effect. The Shakta, who from his world-standpoint 
posits the reality of God as the Cause of the universe, replies 
that, while it is true that the effect (as effect) is the cause 
modified, the cause (as cause) remains what it was and is 
and will be. Creative evolution of the universe thus differs 
from the evolution in it. In the latter case the material 
cause when producing an effect ceases to be what it was. 
Thus milk turned into curd ceases to be milk. But the 
simile given of the other evolutionary process is that of 
‘Light from Light’. There is a similarity between the 
‘conventional’ standpoint of Shankara and the explana- 
tion of the Sh&kta ; the difference being that, whilst to the 
former the effect is (from the transcendental standpoint) 
‘unreal’, it is (from the Shd>kta’s immanent standpoint) 
‘real’. 
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It will have been observed that cosmic evolution is in 
the nature of a polarization in Being into static and kinetic 
aspects. This is symbolized in the Shakta Tantras by their 
comparison of Shiva-Shakti to a grain of gram (Chanaka). 
This has two seeds which are so close together as to seem 
one, and which are surrounded by a single sheath. The 
seeds are Shiva and Shakti and the sheath is Maya. When 
the sheath is unpeeled, that is when May&-Shakti operates, 
the two seeds come apart. The sheath unrolls when the 
seeds are ready to germinate, that is when in the dreamless 
slumber (Sushupti) of the World-Consciousness the remem- 
brance of past enjoyment in Form gives rise to that divine 
creative ‘thinking’ or ‘imagining’ (Srishtikalpana) which 
is ‘creation’. As the mii verse in dissolution sinks into a 
Memory which is lost, so it is born again from the germ of 
recalled Memory or Shakti. Why ? Such a question may 
be answered when we are dealing with facts in the whole ; 
but the latter itself is uncaused, and what is caused is not 
the whole. Manifestation is of the nature of Being-Power, 
just as it is Its nature to retmn to Itself after the actuali- 
zation of Power. To the devotee who speaks in theological 
language, “It is His Will.” As the Yoginthridaya says: 
“He painted the World-picture on Himself with the Brush 
which is His Will and was pleased therewith.” 

Again the World is called a Prapancha, that is an 
extension, of the five fonns of sensible matter (Bhuta). 
Where does it go at dissolution ? It collapses into a Point 
(Bindu). We may regard it as a metaphysical point which 
is the complete ‘subjectification’ of the divine or full ‘I’ 
(Purn&hanta), or objectively as a mathematical point with- 
out magnitude. Round that Point is coiled a mathematical 
Line which, being in touch with every part of the surface 
of the Point, makes one Point with it. What then is meant 
by these symbols of the Point and line ? It is said that 
the Supreme Shiva sees Himself in and as His own Power 
or Shakti. He is the ‘White Point’ or ‘Moon’ (Chandra), 
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which is Illumination and in the completed process, the 
‘r (Aham) side of experience, She is the ‘Eed Point’. 
Both colours are seen in the microcosmic generation of the 
child. Bed too is the colour of Desire. She is ‘Fire’ which 
is the object of experience or ‘This’ (Idam), the objective 
side of experience. The ‘This’ here is nothing but a mass 
of Shiva’s own illuminating rays. These are reflected in 
Himself as Shakti, who, in the Kdmakaldvildsa, is called 
the ‘Pure Mirror’ of Shiva. The Self sees the Self, the rays 
being thrown back on their source. The ‘This’ is the germ 
of what we call ‘Otherness,’ but here the ‘Other’ is and is 
known as the Self. The relation and fusion of these two 
Points, White and Bed, is called the Mixed Point or ‘Sun’. 
These are the three Supreme Lights. A= Shiva, Ha= 
Shakti, which united spell ‘Aham’ or ‘I’. This ‘Sun’ is 
thus the state of full ‘I-ness’ (Purnaham-bhava). This is 
the Point into which the World at dissolution lapses, and 
from which in due time it comes forth again. In the latter 
case it is the Lord-Consciousness as the Supreme ‘I’ and 
Power about to create. For this reason Bindu is called a 
condensed or massive form of Shakti. It is the tense state 
of Power immediately prior to its first actualization. That 
form of Shakti, again, by which the actualization bakes 
place is MAy& ; and this is the Line round the Point. As 
coiled round the Point, it is the Supreme Serpent-Power 
(Mahaku^^lini) encircling the Sliiva-Linga. From out 
this Power comes the whisper to enjoy, in worlds of form, 
as the memory of past universes arises therein. Shakti 
then ‘sees’. Shakti opens Her eyes as She reawakes from 
the Cosmic Sleep (Nimefha), which is dissolution. The 
Line is at first coiled and one with the Point, for Power is 
then at rest. Creation is movement, an uncoiling of May&- 
Shakti. Hence is the world called Jagat, which means 
‘what moves’. The nature of this Power is circular or 
spiraline ; hence the roundness and ‘curvature’ of things 
of which we now hear. Nothing moves in a really straight 
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line. Hence again the universe is also called a spheroid 
(Brahm&n^). The gross worlds are circular universal move- 
ments in space, in which, is the Ether (Ak&sha), Conscious- 
nesa, as the Full (Purna), is never dichotomized, but the 
finite centres which arise m it, are so. The Point, or 
Bindu, then divides into three, in various ways, the chief 
of which is Knower, Knowing and Known, which constitute 
the duaUty of the world-experience by Mind of Matter. 

Unsurpassed for its profound analysis is the account 
of the thirty-six Tattvas or stages of Cosmic Evohition 
(accepted by both Shaivas and Shftktas) given by the North- 
ern Shaiva School of the Agama, which flourished after 
the date which Western Orientalists assign to ShankarS- 
ch&rya, and which was therefore in a position to criticize 
him. According to this accomit (which I greatly condense) 
Subject and Object in Pure Being are in imdistinguishable 
union as the Supreme Shiva-Shakti. We have then to see 
how this unity is broken up into Subject and Object. This 
does not take place all at once. There is an intermediate 
stage of transition, in which there is a Subject and Object, 
but both are part of the Self, which knows its Object to be 
Itself. In man’s experience they are wholly separate, the 
Object then being perceived as outside the Self, the plurality 
of Selves being mutually exclusive centres. The process 
and the result are the work of Shakti, whose special function 
is to negate, that is to negate Her own fullness, so that it 
becomes the finite centre contracted as a limited Subject 
perceiving a limited Object, both being aspects of the one 
Divine Self. 

The first stage after the Supreme is that in which 
Shakti withdraws Herself and leaves, as it were, standing by 
itself the ‘I’ side (Aham) of what, when completed, is the 
‘I-This’ (Aham-Idam) experience. But simultaneously (for 
the ‘I’ must have its content) She presents Herself as a 
‘This’ (Idam), at first faintly and then clearly ; the emphasis 
being at first laid on the ‘I’ and then on the ‘Tl^’. This 
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last is the stage of fshvara Tattva or Bindu, as the Mantra 
Shastra, dealing with the causal state of ‘Sound’ (Shabda), 
calls it. In the second and third stage, as also in the fourth 
which follows, though there is an ‘ I’ and a ‘This’ and there- 
fore not the undistinguishable ‘I-This’ of the Supreme 
Experience, yet both the ‘I’ and the ‘This’ are experi- 
enced as aspects of and in the Self. Then as a prelimi- 
nary to the division which follows, the emphasis is laid 
equally on the ‘I’ and the ‘This’. At this point Maya- 
Shakti intervenes and completely separates the two. For 
that Power is the Sense of Difference (Bheda-Buddhi). We 
have now the finite centres mutually exclusive one of the 
other, each seeing, to the extent of its power, finite centres 
as objects outside of and different from the Self. Conscious- 
ness thus becomes contracted. In lieu of being All-knowing, 
it is a ‘Little Knower’, and in lieu of being Almighty Power, 
it is a ‘Little Doer’. 

Mayli is not rightly rendered ‘Illusion’. In the first 
place it is conceived as a real Power of Being and as such 
is one \vith the Full Reality. The Full, free of aU illusion, 
experiences the engendering of the finite centres and the 
centres themselves in and as Its own changeless partless 
Self. It is these individual centres produced from out of 
Power as Maya-Shakti which are ‘Ignorance’ or Avidya 
Shakti. They are so called because they are not a full 
experience but an experience of parts in the Whole. In 
another sense this ‘Ignorance’ is a knowing, namely, that 
which a finite centre alone has. Even God cannot have 
man’s mode of knowledge and enjoyment without becoming 
man. He by and as His Power does become man and yet 
remains Himself. Man is Power in limited form as Avidya. 
The Lord is unlimited Power as Maya. In whom then is 
the ‘Illusion’ ? Not (all will admit) in the Lord. Nor is 
it in fact (whatever be the talk of it) in man whose nature 
it is to regard his limitations as real. For these limitations 
axe he. experience as man provides no standard whereby 
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it may be adjudged ‘ Illusion’. The latter is non-conformity 
with normal experience, and here it is the normal experience 
which is said to be Illusion. If there were no AvidyS. 
Shakti, there would be no man. In short the kno^ving 
which is Full Experience is one thing and the knowing of the 
limited experiences is another. The latter is AvidyS and the 
Power to produce it is M&yfi.. Both are eternal aspects of 
Reality, though the forms which are Avidy§. Shakti come and 
go. If we seek to relate the one to the other, where and 
by whom is the comparison made ? Not in and by the Full 
Experience beyond all relations, where no questions are 
asked or answers given, but on the standing ground of pre- 
sent finite experience where all subjectivity and objectivity 
are real and where therefore, ipso facto, Illusion is negatived. 
The two aspects are never present at one and the same 
time for comparison. The universe is real as a limited 
thing to the limited experienc.er who is himself a part of it. 
But the experience of the Supreme Person (Parahantfi.) is 
necessarily different, otherwise it would not be the Supreme 
Experience at all. A God who experiences just as man does 
is no God but man. There is, therefore, no experiencer to 
whom the World is Illusion. He who sees the world in the 
normal waking state, loses it in that form in ecstasy (Sama- 
dhi). It may, however, (with the Shakta) be said that the 
Supreme Experience is entire and unchanging and thus the 
fully Real ; and that, though the limited experience is also 
real in its own way, it is yet an experience of change in its 
twin aspects of Time and Space. Maya, therefore, is the 
Powder which engenders in Itself finite centres in Time and 
Space, and AvidyS. is such experience in fact of the finite 
experiencer in Time and Space. So much is this so, that 
the Time-theorists (K9.1av§dins) give the name ‘Supreme 
Time’ (Parakala) to the Creator, who is also called by the 
Shakta ‘Great Time’ (Mah&kala). So in the Bhairavayd- 
maJa it is said that Mahadeva (Shiva) distributes His Rays 
of Power in the form of the Year. That is. Timeless 
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Experience appears in the finite centres as broken np into 
periods of time. This is the ‘Lesser Time’ which comes in 
with the Smi , Moon, Six Seasons and so forth, which are all 
Shaktis of the Lord, the existence and movements of which 
give rise in the limited observer, to the notion of Time and 
Space. 

That observer is essentially the Self or ‘Spirit’ vehicled 
by Its own Shakti in the form of Mind and Matter. These 
two are Its Body, the first subtle, the second gross. Both 
have a common origin, namely the Supreme Power. Each 
is a real mode of It. One therefore does not produce the 
other. Both are produced by, and exist as modes of, the 
same Cause. There is a necessary parallelism between the 
Perceived and the Perceiver and, because Mind and Matter 
are at base one as modes of the same Power, one can act 
on the other. Mind is the subjective and Matter the objec- 
tive aspect of the one polarized Consciousness. 

With the unimportant exception of the LokS-yatas, 
the Hindus have never shared what Sir William Jones called 
‘the vulgar notions of matter,’ according to which it is 
regarded as some gross, lasting and independently existing 
outside thing. 

Modem Western Science now also dematerializes the 
ponderable matter of the universe into Energy. This and 
the forms in which it is displayed is the Power of the Self 
to appear as the object of a limited c.entre of knowing. 
Mind again is the Self as ‘Consciousness’, limited by Its 
Power into such a centre. By such contraction there is in 
lieu of an ‘All-knover’ a ‘little Knower,’ and in lieu of 
an ‘All-doer’ a ‘Little Doer’. Those, however, to whom this 
way of looking at things is naturally difiicult, may regard 
the Supreme Shakti from the objective aspect as holding 
within Itself the germ of all Matter which develops in It. 

Both Mind and Matter exist in every particle of the 
imi verse though not explicitly displayed in the same way 
in all. There is no comer of the universe which contains 
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anything either potential or actual, which is not to be found 
elsewhere. Some aspect of Matter or Mind, however, may 
be more or less explicit or implicit. So in the Mantra Scrip- 
ture it is said that each letter of the alphabet contains all 
sound. The sound of a particular letter is explicit and the 
other sounds are implicit. The sound of a particular letter 
is a particular physical audible mode of the Shabdabrahman 
(Brahman as the cause of Shabda or ‘Sound’), in Whom 
is all sound, actual and potential. Pure Consciousness is 
fully involved in the densest forms of gross or organic matter, 
which is not ‘inert’ but full of movement (Spanda), for there 
is naught but the Supreme Consciousness which does not 
move. Immanent in Mind and Matter is Consciousness 
(Chit Shakti). Inorganic matter is thus Consciousness 
in full subjection to the Power of Ignorance. It is thus 
Consciousness identifying Itself with such inorganic matter. 
Matter in all its five forms of density is present in everything. 
Mind too is there, though owing to its imprisonment in 
Matter, \mdeveloped. “The Brahman sleeps in the stone.” 
Life too which displays itself with the organization of matter 
is potentially contained in Being, of which such inorganic 
matter is, to some, a ‘lifeless’ form. From this deeply in- 
volved state Shakti enters into higher and higher organized 
forms. Pr&na or vitality is a Shakti -the Mantra form of 
which is ‘Hangsaf. With the Mantra ‘Hang’ the breath 
goes forth, with ‘Sah’ it is indrawn, a fact which anyone 
can verify for himself if he will attempt to inspire after 
putting the mouth in the way it is placed in order to pro- 
nounce the letter ‘H’. I'he Rhythm of Creative Power 
as of breathing (a microcosmic form of it) is two-fold- an 
outgoing (Pravritti) or involution as imiverse, and an evo- 
lution or ret\im (Nivritti) of Supreme Power to Itself. 
Shakti as the Great Heart of the universe pulses forth and 
back in cosmic systole and diastole. So much for the nature 
of the Power as an Evolutionary process. It is displayed 
in the Forms evolved as an increasing exhibition of 
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Consciousness from apparently, though not truly, unconscious 
matter, through the slight consciousness of the plant and 
the greater consciousness of the animal, to the more highly 
developed consciousness of man, who in the completeness 
of his own individual evolution becomes freed of Mind and 
Matter which constitute the Form, and thus is one with 
the Supreme Consciousness Itself. There are no gaps in 
the process. In existence there are no rigid partitions. 
The vital phenomena, to which we give the name of ‘Life,’ 
appear it is true with organized Matter. But Life is not 
then something entirely new which had no sort of being 
before. For such Life is only a limited mode of Being, which 
itself is no dead thing but the Infinite Life of all lives. To 
the Hindu the difference between plant and animal, and 
between the latter and man, has alwaj^s been one rather of 
degree thaji of kind. There is one Consciousness and one 
Mind and Matter throughout, though the Matter is organized 
and the Mind is exhibited in various ways. The one Shakti 
is the Self as the ‘String’ (Sutratma) on which all the Beads 
of Form are strung, and these Beads again are limited modes 
of Herself as the ‘String’. Evolution is thus the loosening 
of the bonds in which Consciousness (itself unchanging) is 
held, such loosening being increased and Consciousness 
more fully exhibited as the process is carried forward. At 
length is gained that human state which the Scripture calls 
80 ‘hard to get’. For it has been won by much striving 
and through suffering. Therefore the Scripture warns man 
hot to neglect the opportunities of a stage which is the 
necessary preliminary to the attainment of the Full Ex- 
perience. Man by his striving must seek to become fully 
humane, and then to pass yet further into the Divine Ful- 
ness which is beyond all Forms with their good and evil. 
This is the work of Sadhan 4 (a word which comes from the 
root ‘sddh,’ ‘to exert’), which is discipline, ritual worship 
and Yoga. It is that by which any result (Siddhi) is attained. 
The Tftntrik Shastra is a Sadhana Scripture. As Powers 
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are many, so may be SMhan&, which is of various kinds and 
degrees. Man may seek to realize the Mother-Power in Her 
limited forms as health, strength, long life, wealth, magic 
powers and so forth. The so-called ‘New Thought’ and 
kindred literature which bids men to think Power and thus 
to become power, is very ancient, going back at least to the 
TJpanishad which says : “What a man thinks, that he 
becomes.” . 

Those who have need for the Infinite Mother as She is 
not in any Form but in Herself, seek directly the Adorable 
One in whom is the essence of all which is of finite worth. 
The gist of a high form of KulasadhanS is given in the follow- 
ing verse from the Hymn of Mah£ikfi.larudra Himself to 
MahUkMi : 

“/ torture not my body with penances.'' (Is not his 
body Hers ? If man be God in hmnan guise why torment 
him ?) “/ lame not my feet in pilgrimage to Holy. Places." 
(The body is the DevMaya or Temple of Divinity. Therein 
are all the spiritual Tirthas or Holy Places. Why then 
trouble to go elsewhere ?) “i spend not my time m reading 
the Vedas." (The Vedas, which he has already studied, 
are the record of the standard spiritual experience of others. 
He seeks now to have that experience himself directly. 
What is the use of merely reading about it ? The KvMrifom 
TarUra enjoins the mastering of the essence of all Scriptures 
which should then be put aside, just as he who has threshed 
out the grain throws away the husks and straw.) ‘^But I 
strive to attain Thy two sacyred Feet." 
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WHAT ARE THE TANTRAS AND THEIR 
SIGNIFICANCE ? 

A VERY common expression in English writings is “The 
Tantra” ; but its use is often due to a misconception 
and leads to others. For what does Tantra mean ? The 
word denotes injunction (Vidhi), regulation (Niyama), 
Shltstra generally or treatise. Thus Shankara calls the 
S&nkhya a Tantra. A secular writing may be called Tantra. 
For the following note I am indebted to Professor Surendra- 
nath Das Gupta. “The word ‘Tantra’ has been derived in 
the KSshika-Vritti (7-2-9) from the root ‘Tan’ ‘to Spread’ 
by the AunMika rule Sarvadh&tubhya]^ tran, with the 
addition of the suffix ‘tran’. V&chaspati, Anandagiri, 
and Govind&nanda, however, derive the word from the 
root ‘Tatri’ or ‘Tantri’ in the sense of Vyutpadana, origi- 
nation or knowledge. In Ganapatha, however, ‘Tantri’ 
has the same meaning as ‘Tan’ ‘to Spread’ and it is probable 
that the former root is a modification of the latter. The 
meaning VyutpSdana is also probably derived by narrowing 
the general sense of Vist&ra which is the meaning of the root 
‘Tan’.” 

According to the derivation of ‘Tantra’ from Tan to 
spread, Tantra is that (Scripture) by which knowledge 
(JMna) is spread (Tanyate, vistfiryate JMnam anena, iti 
Tantram). The suffix Tra is from the root “to save”. 
That knowledge is spread which saves. What is that but 
religious knowledge ? Therefore, as here and generally 
used, Tantra means a particular kind of religious scripture. 
The-K&mika.Agama of the Shaiva Siddh&nta (Tantr&ntara 
Fatala) says : — 

Tanoti vipuldn arthdn tattmmantra-samanvitdn 

'Trdnancha kurute yasmdt tantram ityabhidhiyate. 
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(It is called Tantra because it promulgates great knowledge 
concerning Tattva and Mantra and because it saves). 

It is a common misconception that Tantra is the 
name only of the Scripture of the Sh&ktas or worshippers 
of Shakti. This is not so. There are Tantras of other sects 
of the Agama, Tantras of Shaivas, Vaishnavas and so forth. 
We cannot speak of “The Treatise” nor of “The Tantra” 
any more than we can or do speak of the .Pur&pa, the 
SamhitS.. We can speak of “the Tantras” as we do of 
“the PurSnas”. These Tantras are ShSstras of what is 
called the Agama. In a review of one of my works it was 
suggested that the Agama is a class of Scriptures dealing 
with the worsh'p of Saguiia Ishvara which was revealed at 
the close of the age of the Upanishads, and introduced 
partly because of the falling into desuetude of the Vaidika 
Ach&ra, and partly because of the increasing numbers of 
persons entering the Hindu fold who were not competent 
(Adhikari) for that AchS-ra. I will not however deal with 
this historical question beyond noting the fact that the 
Agama ia open to all persons of all castes and both sexes, 
and is not subject to the restrictions of the Vaidika Ach§.ra. 
This last tenn is a common one and comes from the verbal 
root clmr, which means to move or to act, the prefix A 
being probably used in the sense of restriction. Achftra thus 
means practice, way, rule of life governing a S&dhaka, or 
one who does SSdhana or practice for some desired end 
(Siddhi). 

The Agamas are divided into three main groups accord- 
ing as the Ishtadevata worshipped is Shakti, Shiva or 
Vishnu. The first is the Sh&kta Agama, the second the 
Shaiv&gama, and the third the Vaishnava Agama or Paiicha- 
rfttra. This laet in the Scripture to which the Shiimad 
Bh&gavata (X. 90. 34) refers as S&ttvata Tantra in the lines, 

Tenoktemg adttvatang tantram yaj jndttvd m/uJctihhdg hhavet 

Yatra strishiidraddsdndng sangskdro vaiskifavah smritah. 
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Some Agamas ate called Vaidik (Yaidika Agama) and 
some non-Vaidik (Avaidika). The Kumia PurS^a (XVI. 1) 
mentions as belonging to. the latter, Kap§.la, LUkula, V&ma, 
Bhairava, Furva, Fashchima, Fanchar&tra, P&shupata and 
many others. P&shupata again is said to be both Vaidika 
and Avaidika such as L&kula. Kurma Pur4^a (Uttara- 
bh&ga, Ch. 38) says “By Me was first composed, for the 
attainment of Liberation, Shrauta (Vaidika) PAshupata 
which is excellent, subtle, and secret, the essence of Veda 
(Vedas&ra). The learned devoted to Veda should meditate 
on Shiva Pashupati. This is PSehupata Yoga to be practised 
by seekers of Liberation. By Me also have been spoken 
PSshupata, Soma, Ld.kula and Bhairava opposed to Veda. 
(Vedav&daviruddhS.ni). These should not be practised. 
They are outside Veda.” Sanatkum&ra SamhitS. says : — 
ShratUdshraiUavibhedena dvimdhastu sliivdgamalf, . 
ShruUsdrarmyah shrautah sah punar dvividho matah 
Svatantra itarash cheti smtantro dashadhd purd 
Tathd’ shtadashadhd pashchdt siddhdnta iti giyate 
Itarajf, shrviisdras tu shatakoti-pravistara^. 

(See also VSyu SaihhitS., Ch. I. 28). 

[Shaivagama is of two kinds, Shrauta and Ashrauta. 
Shrauta is Shrutis&ramaya and of two kinds, Svatantra 
and Itara. Svatantra is first of ten kinds and then Sid- 
dh&nta of eighteen kinds. (This is the Shaivasiddhanta 
Agama with 28 Mula Agamas and 207 Upagamas. It is 
ShuddhMvaita because in it there is no Vishesha^a.) Itara 
is Shrutis&ra with numerous varieties.] Into this mass of 
sects I do not attempt to here enter, except in a general 
way. My subject is the doctrine and ritual of the Shtlktas. 
There are said to be Shaiva, Vaishpava, and Sh&kta 
Upanishads favouring one or another doctrine. 

We must, however, in all cases distinguish between what 
a School says of itself and what others say of it. So far 
as I am aware all Agamas, whatever be their origin, claim 
now to be based on Shruti, though of course as different 
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interpretations are put on Shruti, those who accept one 
interpretation are apt to speak of differing Schools as hereti- 
cal. These main divisions again have subdivisions. Thus 
there are several Schools of Shaivas ; and there are Sh&ktas 
with their nine Amnayas, four Sampradeiyas (Kerala, 
Kashmira, Gauda and Villsa) each divided into two-fold 
division of inner and outer worship (Sammohana Tantra, 
Ch. V). There is for instance the Northern Shaiva School 
called Trika of Kashmir, in which country at one time 
Tantra ShSstras were very prevalent. There is again the 
Southern Shaiva School called Shaivasiddh&nta. The 
Shaktas who are to be found throughout India are lai^ely 
prevalent in Bengal and Assam. The Sh&ktas are rather 
allied with the Northern Advaita Shaiva than with the 
others, though in them also there is worship of Shakti. 
Shiva and Shakti are one and he who worships one neces- 
sarily worships the other. But whereas the Shaiva predomi- 
nantly worslups Shiva, the Shakta predominantly worships 
the Shakti side of the Ardhan3.i^hvara Murti, which is both 
Shiva and Shakti. 

Mahavish^u and Sadashiva are also one. As the 
Sammohana Tantra (Ch. VIII) says “Without Prakriti the 
Sainsara (World) cannot be. Without Purusha true 
knowledge caimot be attained. Therefore should both be 
worshipped; with Mahak&li, Mahak&la.” Some, it says, 
speak of Shiva, some of Shakti, some of NS.r&yana (Vishfiu). 
But the supreme Naraya^a (Adinfirayana) is supreme Shiva 
(Parashambhu), the Nirguna Brahman pure as crystal. The 
two aspects of the Supreme reflect the one in the other. 
The Reflection (Pratibimba) is M&ya whence the World- 
Lords (Lokap&las) and the Worlds are bom. The AdyA 
LaUtA (MahAshakti) at one time assumed the male form of 
Kp§hna and at another that of RAma (Ch. IX). For all 
aspects are in MahAkAli, one with Bhairava MahAkAla, Who 
is MahAvishnu. “It is only a fool” it says, “who sees any 
difference between RAma and Shiva.” This is of course to 
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look at the matter from the Ugh Vedantik standpoint of 
3h&kta doctrine. Nevertheless separate worship and rituals 
exist among the Sects. A common philosophical basis of 
the Shaivas and those of Sh&ktas, who are Agamav&dins, is 
the doctrine of the Thirty-six Tattvas. These are referred 
to in the Tantra (Ch. VII) so well known in Bengal which is 
called Kul&rnava. They are also referred to in other Sh&kta 
wori'S and their commentaries such as the Anandalahar!. 
The Sh&rada Tilaka, a great authority amongst the Bengal 
Sh&ktas, is the work of Lakshman&charya, an author of the 
Kashmir Shaiva school. The latter school as also the Sh&ktas 
are Advaitins. The Shaiva Siddh&nta and Fahchard,tra 
are Shuddhadvaita and VishishtSdvaita respectively. There 
is also a great body of Buddhist Tantras of differing schools, 
[i have published one — the Shnchakra • Sambhara Tantra 
as Vol. VII of Tantrik Texts.] Now. all these schools have 
Xantras of their own. The original connection of the 
Shaiva schools is said to be shown amongst other things, 
by the fact that some Tantras are common, such as Myi- 
gendra and M&tanga Tantras. It has been asserted that 
the Shakta school is not historically connected with the 
Shaivas*. No gromids were given for this statement. What- 
ever be the historical origins of the former, the . two appear 
to be in several respects allied at present, as any one who 
knows Shakta literature may find out for himself. In fact 
Sh&kta hterature is in parts unintelligible to one unacquaint- 
ed with some features of what is called the Shaiva Darshana. 
How otherwise is it that the 36 Tattvas and Sha^adhv& 
[see my “Garland of Letters”] are common to both? 

The Sh^ktas have again been divided into three groups. 
Thus the esteemed Pandit B. Ananta Sh&stri in the Intro- 
duction to his edition of the Anandalahaii speaks of the 
Kaula or Sh&kta Sh&3tras with sixty-four Tantras ; the 
Mishra with eight Tantras ; and the Samaya group which 
are said to be the most important of the Sh&kta Agamas, 
of which five are mentioned. This classification purports 
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to be based on the nature of the object pursued, according 
as it belongs to one or other of the Furu^h&rthas. 
Panchar&tra literature is very considerable, one hundred 
and eight works being mentioned by the same Pandit 
in Vol. XIII, pp. 357-363 of the “Theosophist”. I would 
refer the reader also to the very valuable edition of 
the Ahirbudhnya Samhitft by my friend Dr. Otto Schra- 
der, with an Introduction by the learned Doctor on the 
Panchar&tra system where many Vai§hnava Tantras and 
Samh t&s are cited. The Trika school has many Tantras of 
which the leading one is M|dinivijaya. The Svachchhanda 
Tantra comes next. Jagadisha Chandra Chattop&dhy&ya 
Vidy&varidhi has written with learning and lucidity on this 
school. The Shaivasiddh^nta has twenty-eight leading 
Tantras and a large number of UpHgamas, such as T&raka 
Tantra, V&ma Tantra and others, which will be found enumer- 
ated in Schomerus’ “Der ShaivasiddhS-nta”, Nallasvami 
Pillai’s “Studies in Shaivasiddhanta ” (p. 294 ), and “Siva- 
jMnasiddhiyar” (p. 211). The Sammohana Tantra (Ch. 
VI) mentions 64 Tantras, 327 Upatantras, as also Y&malas, 
P^aras, Samhit&s and other Scriptures of the Sh^kta 
class ; 32 Tantras, 125 Upatantras, as also Y&malas, P&ma- 
ras, Purftnas and other Scriptures of the Shaiva class ; 75 
Tantras 205 Upatantras, as also Y&malas, P&maras, Samhi- 
t&s of the Vaishtova class ; numerous Tantras and other 
scriptures of the CrU^apatya and Saura classes, and a number 
of Pur&nas, UpapurS^ias and other variously named Scrip- 
tures of the Bauddha class. It then (Ch. VII) mentions 
oyer 500 Tantras and nearly the same amount of Upatantras, 
of some 22 Agamas, Chin&gama (see Ch. VI 'post), Bauddh- 
&gama, Jaina, Piishupata, K&p&lika Panchar&tra, Bhairava 
and others. There is thus a vast mass of Tantras in the 
Agamas belonging to differing schools of doctrine and prac- 
.tice, all of which must be studied before we can speak with 
certeinty as to what the mighty Agama as a whole is. In 
this book I briefly deal with one section of it only. Nevertheless 
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when these Agamas have been examined and are better 
known, it will, I think, be found that they are largely variant 
aspects of the same general ideas and practices. 

As instances of general ideas I may cite the following : — 
the conception of Deity as a supreme Personality (Par&- 
hant4) and of the double aspect of God in one of which He 
really is or becomes the Universe ; a true emanation from 
Him in His creative aspect ; successive emanations (Abh&sa, 
Vyuha) as of “fire from fire’^ from subtle to gross ; doctrine 
of Shakti ; pure and impure creation ; the denial of uncon- 
scioiis Miy& such as Shankara teaches ; doctrine of M4y4 
Ko^ha and the Kanchukas (the six Shaiva Kanchukas being, 
as Dr. Schrader says, represented by the possibly earlier 
classification in the . Pancharatra of the three Sankochas) ; 
the carrying of the origin of things up and beyond Purusha- 
Prakriti ; acceptance at a later stage of Purusha-Prakyiti, 
the Sankhyan Gunas, and evolution of Tattvas as applied 
to the doctrine of Shakti ; aflfirmance of the reality of the 
Universe ; emphasis on devotion (Bhakti) ; provision for 
all castes and both sexes. 

Instances of common practice are for example Mantra, 
Bija, Yantra, Mudra, Nyasa, Bhutashuddhi, Kuiiduliyoga, 
construction and consecration of temples and images (KriyA), 
religious and social observances (Charyd) such as Ahnika, 
Varnashramadharma, Utsava ; and practical magic (May&- 
yoga). Where there is Mantra, Yantra, Nyasa, Diksha, Guru 
and the like, there is Tantra Shastra. In fact one of the 
names of the latter is Mantra ShSstra. With these similari- 
ties there are certain variations of doctrine and practice 
between the schools. Necessarily also, even on points of 
common similarity, there is some variance in terminology 
and exposition which is unessential. Thus when looking at 
their broad features, it is of no account whether with the 
Pancharatra we speak of Lakshmi Shakti, Vyuha, Sankocha ; 
or whether in terms of other schools we speak of Tripura- 
simdaii and Mah&kMi, Tattvas and Kanchukas. Again 
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there are some difieiences in ritual which are not of great 
moment except in one and that a notable instance. I refer 
to the well-known division of worshippers into Dak^hi^^- 
ch4ra and V^m^ch^ra. The secret Sadhand. of some of the 
latter (which I may here say is not usually imderstood) has 
acquired such notoriety that to most the term “ The Tantra” 
connotes this particular worship and its abuses and nothing 
else. 1 may here also observe that it is a mistake to suppose 
that aberrations in doctrine and practice are peculiar to 
India. A Missionary wrote to me some years ago that this 
country was “a demon-haunted land”. There are demons 
here, but they are not the only inhabitants ; and tendencies 
to be found here have existed elsewhere. The West has 
produced many a doctrine and practice of an antinomian 
character. Some of the most extreme are to be found there. 
Moreover, though this does not seem to be recognized, it is 
nevertheless the fact that these Kaula rites are philosophi- 
cally based on monistic doctrine. Now it is this Kaula 
doctrine and practice, limited probably, as being a secret 
doctrine, at all times to comparatively few, which has come 
to be known as “The Tantra”. Nothing is more incorrect. 
This is but one division of worshippers who again are 
but one section of the numerous followers of the Agamas, 
Shaiva, Shakta and Yaishnava. Though there are certain 
common features which may be called T&ntrik yet one 
cannot speak of “The Tantra” as though it were one 
e^tirely homogeneous doctrine and practice. Still less 
can we identify it with the particular practices and 
theories of one division of worshippers only. Further the 
Tantras are concerned with Science, Law, Medicine and 
a variety of subjects other than spiritual doctrine or 
worship. Thus Indian chemistry and medicine is laigely 
indebt^ to the T^trikas. 

According to a common notion the word “Tantra” 
is (to use the language of a well-known work) “restricted 
to the necromantic books of the later Shivaic or Sakti 
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mysticism” (Waddell’s “Buddhism of Tibet,” p. 164). As 
charity covers many sins, so “mystic” and “mysticism” 
are words which cover much ignorance. “Necromancy” 
too looms unnecessarily lai^e in writers of this school. It is, 
however, the fact that Western authors generally so under- 
stand the term “Tantra”. They are, however, in error 
in so doing as previously explained. Here I shortly deal 
with the significance of the Tantra Shastra, which is of 
course also misunderstood, being generally spoken of as 
a jumble of “black magic,” and “erotic mysticism,” 
cemented together by a ritual which is “meaningless mum- 
mery”. A large number of persons who talk in this strain 
have never had a Tantra in their hands, and such Orientalists 
as have read some portions of these Scriptures have not 
generally understood them, otherwise they would not have 
found them to be so “meaningless”. They may be bad, or 
they may be good, but they have a meaning. Men are not 
such fools as to believe for ages in what is meaningless. The 
use of this term implies that their content had no meaning 
to them. Very likely ; for to define as they do Mantra as 
“mystical words,” Mudr& as “mystical gestures” and 
Yantra as “mystical diagrams” does not imply knowledge. 
These erroneous notions as to the nature of the Agama are 
of course due to the mistaken identification of the whole 
body of the Scripture with one section of it. Further this 
last is only known through the abuses to which its dangerous 
practices as carried out by inferior persons have given rise. 
It is stated in the Shiistra itself in which they are prescribed 
that the path is full of difficulty and peril and he who fails 
upon it goes to Hell. That there are those who have so 
failed, and others who have been guilty of evil magic, is 
well-known. I am not in this Chapter concerned with this 
special ritual or magic but with the practices which govern 
the life of the vast mass of the Indian p^ple to be found 
in the Tantras of the Agamas of the different schools which 
I have mentioned. 
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A Western writer in a review of one of my books has 
expressed the opinion that the Tantra Shastra (I think he 
meant the Sh§.kta) was, at least in its origin, alien and in- 
deed hostile to the Veda. He said “We are strongly of 
opinion that in their essence the two principles are funda- 
mentally opposed and that the Tantra only used Vedic 
forms to mask its essential opposition.” I will not discuss 
this question here. It is, however, the fact now, as it has 
been for centuries past, that the AgamavMins claim to 
base their doctrine on Veda. The Ved&nta is the final 
authority and basis for the doctrines set forth in the Tantras, 
though the latter interpret the Vedanta in various ways. 
The real meaning of Vedanta is Upanishad and nothing else. 
Many persons, however, speak of Ved&nta as though it meant 
the philosophy of Shankara, or whatever other philosopher 
they follow. This of course is incorrect. Ved&nta is Shruti. 
Shankara’s philosophy is merely one interpretation of 
Shruti just as R§,m&nuja’s is another and that of the Shaivft- 
gama or Kaulagama is a third. There is no question of 
competition between Vedanta as Shruti and Tantra ShSstra. 
It is, however, the fact that each of the followers of the 
different schools of Agama contend that their interpretation 
of the Shruti texts is the true one and superior to that of 
other schools. As a stranger to all these sects, I am not 
here concerned to sho^ that one system is better than the 
other. Each will adopt that which most suits him. I am 
only stating the facts. As the Ahirbudhnya Samhit& of the 
Fanchar4tra Agama says, the aspects of God are infinite, 
and no philosopher can seize and duly express more than 
one aspect. This is perfectly true. All systems of inter- 
pretation have some merits as they have defects, that of 
Shafikara included. The latter by his MayAv^da is able 
to preserve more completely than any other interpretation 
the changelessness and stainlessness of Brahman. It does 
this, however, at the cost of certain defects, which do not 
exist in other schools, which have also their own peculiar 
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merits and shortcomings. The basis and seat of authority 
is Shruti or experience and the Agama interprets Shruti in 
its own way. Thus the Shaiva-Sh&kta doctrines are specific 
solutions of the Vedantic theme which differ in several re- 
spects from that of Shankara, though as they agree (I speak 
of the Northern Shaiva School) with him on the fundamental 
question of the unity of Jiv4tm§> and Paramd>tmd>, they are 
therefore Advaita. 

The next question is how the experience of which 
the Agama speaks may be gained ? This is also prescribed 
in the ShSstra in the form of peculiar SMhan§s or disci- 
plines. In the 'first place there must be a healthy physical 
and moral life. To know a thing in its ultimate sense is to 
be that thing. To know Brahman, is according to Advaita, 
to he Brahman. One cannot realize Brahman the Pure 
except by being oneself pure (Shuddhachitta). But to 
attain and keep this state, as well as progress therein, cer- 
tain specific means, practice, rituals or disciplines are neces- 
sary. The result cannot be got by mere philosophical 
talk about Brahman. Religion is a practical activity. Just 
as the body requires exercise, training and gymnastic, so 
does the mind. This may be of a merely intellectual or 
spiritual kind. The means employed are called S&dhan4 
which comes from the root “Sddk,” to exert. SMhana is 
that which leads to Siddhi. SSdhana is the development 
of Shakti. Man is Consciousness (Atma) vehicled by Shakti 
in the form of mind and body. But this Shakti is at base 
Pure Consciousness, just as Atma is ; for Atma and Shakti 
are one. Man is thus a vast magazine of both latent and 
expressed power. The object of SMhana is to develop man’s 
Shakti, whether for temporal or spiritual purposes. But 
where is SMhan& to be found ? Seeing that the Vaidika 
Achflra has fallen into practical desuetude we can find it 
nowhere but in the Agamas and in the PurSr^as which are 
replete with TMtrik rituals. The Tantras of these Agamas 
therefore contain both a 'practical exposition of spiritual 
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doctrine and tlie means by which the truth it teaches may 
be realize. Their authority does not depend, as Western 
writers, and some of their Eastern followers, suppose on the 
date when they ^ere revealed but on the question whether 
Siddhi is gained thereby. This too is the proof of Ayurveda. 
The test of medicine is that it cures. If Siddhi is not ob- 
tained, the fact that it is written “Shiva uv§,cha” (Shiva 
speaks) or the like counts for nothing. The Agama there- 
fore is a practical exposition and application of Doctrine 
varying according to its different schools. 

The latest tendency in modem Western philosophy 
is to rest upon intuition, as it was formerly the tendency to 
glorify dialectic. Intuition has, however, to be led into 
higher and higher possibilities by means of S&dhan&. This 
temi means work or practice, which in its result is the 
gradual unfolding of the Spirit’s vast latent magazine of 
power (Shakti), enjoyment and vision which everyone 
possesses in himself. The philosophy of the Agama is, as a 
friend and collaborator of mine Professor Pramathan&tha 
Mukhyop&dhyaya very well put it, a practical philosophy, 
adding, that what the intellectual world wants to-day is 
this sort of philosophy ; a philosophy which not merely 
argues but experiments. The form which Sadhanfi. takes is 
a secondary matter. One goal may be reached by many 
paths. What is the path in any particular case depends on 
considerations of personal capacity and temperament, race 
and faith. For the Hindu there is the Agama which con- 
tains forms of discipline wliich his race has evolved and are 
therefore prima facie suitable for him. This is not to say 
that these fomis are xmalterable or acceptable to all. Others 
will adopt other fotms of S^dhanS suitable to them. Thus, 
amongst Christians, the Catholic Church prescribes a full 
and powerful SMhanfi. in its sacraments (Saihsk&ra) and 
Worship (Pujfir, Up&sana), Meditation (Dhy&na), Rosary 
(Japa) and the like. But any system to be fruitful must 
experiment to gain experience. The significance of the 
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Tantia SMstra lies in tliis that it claims to afford a means 
available to all, of whatever caste and of either sex, whereby 
the truths taught may be practicdOy realized. 

The Tantras both in India and Tibetiare the expression 
of principles which are of universal application. The mere 
statement of religious truths avails not. What is necessary 
for all is a practical method of realization. This too the 
occultist needs. Further the ordinary run of mankind can 
neither apprehend, nor do they derive satisfaction from 
mere metaphysical concepts. They accept them only when 
presented in personal form. They care not for Shunyat& 
the Void, nor Sachchid&nanda in the sense of mere Con- 
sciousness- Being— Bliss. They appeal to personal Bodhi- 
sattvas, Buddhas, Shiva, Vish^iu, Devi who will hear their 
prayer, and grant them aid. Next they cannot stand by 
themselves. They need the counsel and guidance of priest 
and Guru and the fortifying virtues of the sacraments. 
They need a definite picture of their object of worship, such 
as is detailed in the Dhy&na of the Devatas, an image, a 
Yantra, a Mandala and so forth, a developed ritual and 
pictorial religion. This is not to say that they are wrong. 
These natural tendencies however befjome accentuated in 
course of time to a point where “superstition”, mechanical 
devotion and lifeless formalism and other abuses are pro- 
duced. There then takes place what is called a “Reform,” 
in the direction of a more spiritual religion. This too is 
accentuated to the point of barrenness. Religion becomes 
sterile to produce practical result and ritual and pictorial 
rebgion recurs. So Buddhism, which in its origin has been 
represented to be a reaction against excessive and barren 
ritualism, could not rest with a mere statement of the noble 
truths and the eightfold path. Something practical was 
needed. The MahSyana (Thegpa Chhenpo) was produced. 
N&garjuna in the second century A.D. (?) is said to have 
promulgated ideas to be foimd in the Tantras. In order to 
realize the desired end, use was made of all the powers of 
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man, physical and mental. Theistic notions as also Yoga 
came again to the foie in the Yogachaiy^ and other Buddhist 
systems. The worship of images and an elaborate ritual 
was introduced. The worship of the Shaktis spread. The 
Mantray&na and yairayd,na found acceptance with, what 
an English writer (‘ ‘The Buddhism of Tibet” by L. Waddell) 
describes in the usual style as its “silly mummery of un- 
meaning jargon and gibberish,” the latter being said to be 
“the most depraved form of Buddhist doctrine”. So- 
called T&ntrik Buddhism became thus fully developed. A 
TS-ntrik reformer in the person of Tsongkhapa arose, who 
codified the Tantras in his work Lam-rim Chhen-mo. The 
great code, the Kah-gyur, contains in one of its sections the 
Tantras (Rgyud) containing ritual, worship of the Divine 
Mothers, theology, astrology and natural science, as do 
their Indian counterparts. These are of four classes, the 
Kriya, Chary&, Yoga, Anuttara Tantras, the latter com- 
prising Mah§,, Anu and Ati-Yoga Tantras. The Tan-gyur 
similarly contains many volumes of Tantras (Rgyud). 
Then, at length, Buddhisift was driven from out of India. 
Brahmanism and its rituals survived and increased, until 
both in our day and the nearer past we see in the so-called 
reformed sects a movement towards what is claimed to be 
a more spiritual religion. Throughout the ages the same 
movements of action and reaction manifest. What is right 
here lies in the middle course. Some practical method and 
ritual is necessary if religion is not to be barren of result. 
The nature of the method and ritual will vary according 
to the capacity and development of men. On the other, 
hand, the “crooked influence of time” tends to overlay the 
essential spiritual truths with unintelligent and dead form- 
alism. The Tantra Shastra stands for a principle of high 
value though, like other things admittedly good, it is capable 
of, and has suftered, abuse. An important point in this con- 
nection should be noted. In Europe we see extreme puritan 
reaction with the result that the religious movements which 
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embody them become one-sided and without provision 
for ordinary human needs. Brahmanism has ever been 
all-inclusive, producing a SMhana of varying kinds, material 
and mental, for the different stages of spiritual advanoement 
and exempting from further ritual those for whom, by 
reason of their attainment, it is no longer necessary. 
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Chapter IV. 

TANTRA SHASTRA AND- VEDA. 

TN writing this Chapter I have in mind the dispute 

which some have raised upon the question whether 
the Agamas, or some of them, are Vaidik or non-Vaidik. 

I do not here deal with the nature and schools of Tantra 
or Agama nor with their historical origin. Something 
has been said on these points in the Introductions to the 
English translations of Pandit Shiva Chandra Vidy&rnava’s 
Tantratattva. I have also dealt with this subject in the 
two Chapters. “What are the Tantras and their signifi- 
cance?” and “Shakti and Sh&kta”. I wish to avoid 
repetitions, except so far as is absolutely necessary for the 
elucidation of the particular subject in hand. On the 
disputed question whether the Agamas are Vaidik or non- 
Vaidik I desire to point out that an answer cannot be given 
unless we keep apart two distinct matters, viz., (1) what 
was the origin of the Agamas and (2) what they are now. 
I am not here, however, dealing with the first or historical 
question, but with the second so far as the ShSkta Agama 
is concerned. Let us assume, for the sake of argument, 
that (to take a specific example) worship of Kfi.1! and other 
Devls by the ShSktas indicates the existence of non- Aryan 
elements in their Agama. The question of real importance 
here, as always, is not as to what were the facts in remote 
past ages, but what they are now. The answer then is- 
let it be as you will regarding the origin of the Shftkta 
Agama ; but at present Shftkta worship is an integral part 
of the general Hinduism and as such admits the authority 
of Veda, accepting, as later explained, every other belief 
held by the general body of the Hindu people. 

In a recent prosecution under Sections 292, 293 of the 
Indian Penal Code against an accused who had published a 
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Tantra (but who was rightly acquitted), an Indian Deputy 
Magistrate who had advised the prosecution, and who 
claimed to be an orthodox Hindu, stated (I am informed) 
in the witness box, that he could not define what the Tantra 
ShSstra was, or state whether it was a Hindu scripture of 
the Kali age, or whether a well-known particular Sh&stra 
shown to him was one of thfe Tantras. Such ignorance is 
typical of many at the present time and is a legacy from a 
vanishing age. How is it that a Shistra which has had its 
followers throughout India from the Himalaya (the abode 
of Shiva and of P&rvati De^), to Cape Comorin (a corruption 
of KiunSirf De^) which ruled for centuries, so that we may 
speak of a T&ntrik epoch ; which even to-day governs the 
household and temple ritual of every Hindu ; how is it tliat 
such a Shflstra has fallen into complete neglect and disrepute 
amongft the larger body of the English-educated community ? 
I remember a time when mention of the Sh&stra was only 
made (I speak of course of the same class) with bated breath ; 
and when anv one who concerned himself therewith became 
thereby liable to the charge of giving licentious sway to 
drink and women. The answer is both a general and parti- 
cular one. In the first place the English-educated people 
of this country were formerly almost exclusively, and 
later to a considerable extent, under the sway of their 
English educators. In fact they were in- a sense their 
creation. They were, and some of them still are, the Manasa- 
putra of the English. For them what was English and 
Western was the mode. Hindu religion, philosophy and 
art were only, it was supposed, for the so-called “ uned ucated ” 
women and peasants and for native Pandits who, though 
learned in their futile way, had not received the illxmiinating 
advantages of a Western training. In my own thne an 
objection was (I am informed) taken by Indian Fellows of 
the Calcutta University to the appointment of the learned 
Pandit Chandrakeinta Tark&lankftra to a chair of Indian 
philosophy on the ground that he was a mere native Pandit. 
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In this case English Fellows and the then Vice-Chancellor 
opposed this absurd and snobbish objection. When the 
authority of the English teachers was at its highest, what 
they taught was law, even though their judgments were, in 
respect of Indian subjects of which they had but a scant 
and imperfect knowledge, defective. If they said with, or in 
anticipation of, one Professor, that the Vedas were “the bab- 
bling of a child humanity” and the Br&hmanas “the drivel 
of madmen, ” or with another that the thought of the Upa- 
nishads was so “low” that it could not be correctly rendered 
in the high English language ; that in “treating of Indian 
philosophy a writer has to deal with thoughts of a lower 
order than the thoughts of the every-day life of Europe 
that Smriti was mere priestly tyranny, the Fur^,^as idle 
legends and the Tantras mere wickedness and debauchery ; 
that Hindu philosophy was (to borrow another English 
Professor’s language concerning the S&nkhya) “with all its 
folly and fanaticism little better than a chaotic imperti- 
nence ; ” and that Yoga was, according to the same man of 
learning, “the fanatical vagaries of theocracy ;” that Indian 
ritual was nothing but superstition, mummery, and idolatry, 
and (Indian) art, inelegant, monstrous, and grotesque— all 
this was with readiness accepted as high learning and wisdom, 
with perhaps here and there an occasional faint, and even 
apologetic, demur. I recollect in this cbnnection a rather 
halting, and shamefaced, protest by the late Bajendra Lala 
Mitra. I do not say that none of these or other adverse 
criticisms had any ground whatever. There has been 
imperfection, folly, superstition, wickedness, here as else- 
where. There has been much of it, for example, in the 
countries whence these critics of India came. It is, however, 
obvious that such criticisms are so excessive as to be absurd. 

Even when giving an account of Eastern thought the 
Western is apt to take up a “superior” attitude because 
he believes himself to be superior. The Bishop of Durham 
very clearly reveals this sense of superiority (“Christian 
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Aspects of Life” by B. F. Westcott, 176) when after stating 
that the duty of the Christian missionary was to substitute 
for “the sterile theism of Islam and the shadowy vagueness 
of Hindu Philosophy a belief in a living and speaking God” 
he goes on to point out that “our very advantages” by way 
of “the consciousness of social and intellectual superiority 
with which we are filled” and “the national force which sets 
us as conquerors where we come as evangelists” constitute 
a danger in the mission field. It is this notion of “superi- 
ority” also which prevents a right understanding, and which 
notwithstanding the facts, insists on charges which, if 
established, would maintain the reputation for inferiority 
of the coloured races. It is this reiterated claim to superi- 
ority that has hypnotized many persons amongst Eastern 
races into the belief that the European is, amongst other 
things, always a safe and learned critic even of their own 
beliefs and practices. 

Raja Rammohan Roy was the first to take up the cause 
of his faith, divorcing it from the superstitious accretions 
which gather around all religions in the course of the ages. 
The same defence was made in recent times by that man of 
upstanding courage, Sv&mi VivekAnanda. Foreign criticism 
on Indian religion now tends in some quarters to greater 
comprehension. I say in some quarters ; for even in quite 
recent years English books have been published which would 
be amazing, were one not aware of the deep ignorance and 
prejudice which exist on the subject. In one of these books 
the Hindu religion is described as “a mixture of nightmare 
nonsense and time-wasting rubbish fulfilling no useful purpose 
whatever : only adding to the general burden of existence 
borne by Humanity in its struggle for existence.” In 
another it is said to be “a weltering chaos of terror, dark- 
ness, and uncertainty”. It is a religioU without the appre- 
hension of a moral evolution, without definite command- 
ments, without a religious sanction in the sphere of morals, 
Avithout a moral code and without a God : such so-called 
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God, as there is, being “a mixture of Bacchus, Don Juan 
and Dick Turpin”. It is there further described as the 
most material and childishly superstitious animalism that 
ever masqueraded as idealism ; not another path to God 
but a pit of abomination as far set from God as the mind of 
man can go ; staggering the brain of a rational man ; filling 
his mind with wild contempt for his species and which has 
only endured “because it has failed”. Except for the 
purpose of fanatical polemic, one would assume that the 
endurance of a faith was in some measure the justification 
of it. It is still more wonderful to learn from this work 
(“The Light of India” written by Mr. Harold Begbie and 
published by the Christian Literature Society for India) 
that out of this weltering chaos of all that is ignominious, 
immoral and crassly superstitious, come forth men who 
(in the words of the author) “standing at prayer startle you 
by their likeness to the pictures of Christ — eyes large, 
luminous and tranquil — ^the whole face exquisite with 
meekness and majestic with spirit.” One marvels how 
these perfect men arise from such a worthless and indeed 
putrescent source. This absurd picture was highly coloured 
in a journalistic spirit and with a purpose. In other cases, 
faulty criticism is due to supercilious ignorance. As another 
writer says (the italics are mine) “For an Englishman to 
get a plain statement of what Brahnianism really means is 
far from easy. The only wonder is that people who have to 
live on nine pence a week, who marry when they are ten years 
old, are prevented from caste life from rising out of what is 
often, if not always, a degraded state, have any religion at 
all” As the Bishop of Peterborough has recently said it is 
difficult for some to estimate worth in any other terms than 
£. s. d. It is to be hoped that all such snobbish materialism 
will be hindered from entrance into this country. These 
quotations reveal the depths of ignorance and prejudice 
which still exist. As we are however aware, all English 
criticism is not as ignorant and prejudiced as these j even 
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though it be often maned by essential enor. On the 
contrary there are an increasing number who appreciate 
and adopt, or appreciate if they cannot accept, Indian beliefs. 
Further than this. Eastern thought is having a marked 
influence on that of the West, though it is not often acknow- 
ledged. Many have still the notion that they have nothing 
to learn in any domain from this hemisphere. After all, 
what any one else says should not aflect the independence 
of our own judgment. Let others say what they will. We 
should ourselves determine matters which concern us. 
The Indian people will do so when they free themselves from 
that hypnotic magic, which makes them often place blind 
reliance on the authority of foreigners, who, even when claim- 
ing to be scholars, are not always free from bias, religious 
or racial. Such counsel, though by no means unnecessary 
to-day, is happily becoming less needed than in the past. 

There are, however, still many Indians, particularly 
those of my own generation, whose English Gurus and their 
teaching have made them captives. Their mind has been so 
dominated and moulded to a Western manner of thinking 
(philosophical, religious, artistic, social and political) that 
they have scarcely any greater capacity to appreciate their 
own cultural inheritance than their teachers, be that capacity 
in any particular case more or less. Some of them care 
nothing for their Shastra. Others do not understand it. 
The class of whom I speak are, in fact, as 1 have said, the 
Manasaputra of the English in a strict sense of the term. 
The Indian who has lost his Indian soul must regain it if he 
would retain that independence in his thought and in the 
ordering of his life which is the mark of a man, that is of 
one who seeks Svarajyasiddhi. How can an imitator be on 
the same level as his original ? Bather he must sit as a 
ChelS. at the latter’s feet. Whilst we can all learn something 
from one another, yet some in this land have yet to learn 
that their cultural inheritance with all its defects (and 
none is without such) is yet a noble one ; an equal in rank, 
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(to say the least), with those great past civilizations which 
have moulded the life and thought of the West. All this 
has been admitted by Indians who have discernment. Such 
value as my own remarks possess, is due to the fact that I can 
see and judge from without as an outsider, though (I will 
admit in one sense) interested observer — ^interested because 
I have at heart Indian welfare and that of all others which, 
as the world now stands, is bound up with it. 

As regards the Tantra ShAstra in particular, greater 
ignorance prevailed and still exists. Its VAmachAra practice, 
however, seemed so peculiar, and its abuses were so talked 
of, that they captured attention to the exclusion of every- 
thing else ; the more particularly that this and the rest 
of the ShAstra is hard to understand. Whilst the ShAstra 
provides by its AchAras for all types from the lowest to the 
most advanced, its essential concepts, under whatever aspect 
they are manifested, and into whatever pattern they are 
woven, are (as Professor De La Vallee Poussion sa3rs of the 
Buddhist Tantra) of a metaphysical and subtle character. 
Indeed it is largely because of the subtlety of its principles, 
together with the difficulties which attend ritual exposition, 
that the study of the Tantras, notwithstanding the com- 
parative simplicity of their Sanskrit, has been hitherto 
neglected by Western scholars. Possibly it was thought 
that the practices mentioned rendered any study of a system, 
in which they occurred, unnecessary. There was and still 
is some ground for the adverse criticism which has been 
passed on it. Nevertheless it was not a just appreciation 
of the ShAstra as a whole, nor even an accurate judgment in 
respect of the particular ritual thus singled out for condem- 
nation. Let those condemn this ShAstra who will. That 
is their affair. But let them first study and understand it. 

I have dealt mth the subject of the Tantras in several 
papers. It is only necessary here to say that “the Tantra” 
as it is called was wrongly considered to be synonymous 
with the ShAkta Tantras ; that in respect of the latter the 
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whole attention was given to the V&m&ch&ra ritual and lo 
magic (Shatkarma) ; that this ritual, whatever may in 
truth be said against it, was not understood ; that it was 
completely ignored that the Tantras contained a remarkable 
philosophic presentment of religious teaching, profoundly 
applied in a ritual of psychological worth ; and that the 
Sh4stras were also a repertory of the alchemy, medicine, 
law, religion, art and so forth of their time. It was sufficient 
to mention the word “Tantra” and there was supposed to 
be the end of the matter. 

I have often been asked why I had undertaken the 
study of the Tantra Shlistra, and in some English (as opposed 
to Continental) quarters it has been suggested that my 
time and labour might be more worthily employed. One 
answer is this ; — Following the track of unmeasured abuse 
I have always found something good. The present case 
is no exception. I protest and have always protested 
against unjust aspersions upon the Civilization of India and 
its peoples. If there be what is blameworthy, accuracy 
requires that criticism should be reduced to its true pro- 
portions. Having been all my life a student of the world’s 
religions and philosophies, I entered upon a particular study 
of this Sh&stra to discover for myself what it taught, and 
whether it was, as represented, a complete r&tmsal of all 
other Hindu teaching with which I was acquainted. For 
it was said to be the cultivation or practice of gluttony, 
lust, and malevolence (“ferocity, lust, and mummery” as 
Brian Hodgson called it) which I knew the Indian ShSstra, 
like all the other religious Scriptures of the world, strictly 
forbid. 

I found that the Shslstra was of lugh importance in 
the history of Indian religion. The Tantra Sh&stra or 
.Sgama is not, as some seem to suppose, a petty Sh&stra of 
no accoimt ; one, and an unimportant sample, of the multi- 
tudinous manifestations of religion in a country which 
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swarms with every form of religious sect. It is on the 
contrary with Veda, Smpiti and Purina one of the foremost 
important Shaatras in India, governing, in various degrees 
and ways, the temple and household ritual of the whole of 
India to-day and for centuries past. Those who are so 
strenuously averse to it, by that' very fact recognize and 
fear its influence. From a historical point of view alone, it 
is worthy of study as an important part of Indian Cultiure, 
whatever be its intrinsic worth. History cannot be written 
if we exclude from it what we do not personally like. As 
Terence grandly said : — “We are men and nothing which 
man has done is alien to us.” There are some things in 
some of the Tantras and a spirit which they manifest of 
which their student may not personally approve. But the 
cause of history is not to be influenced by personal predi- 
lections. It is so influenced in fact. There are some who 
have found in the ShSstra a useful weapon of attack against 
Indian religion and its tendencies. Should one speak of 
the heights which Indian spiritual experience has reached, 
one might be told that the infamous depths to which it 
had descended in the Tantra Shlstra, the Fushtimarga, 
the Yaishiiava Sahajiya and so forth were more certainly 
established. Did one praise the high morality to be found 
in Indian Sh^tra, it might be admitted that India was not 
altogether destitute of the light of goodness ; but it might 
be asked, what of the darkness of the Tantra ? And so on 
and so forth. Let us then grapple with and not elude the 
objection. There was of course something in all this. 
But such objectors and others had not the will (even if they 
had the capacity to understand) to give a true presentment 
of the teachings of the ShSstra. But the interests of fair- 
ness require both. Over and above the fact that the ShSstra 
is an historical fact, it possesses, in some respects, an intrinsic 
value which justifies its study. Thus it is the storehouse of 
Indian occultism. This occult side of the Tantras is of 
scientific importance, the more particularly having regard 
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to the piesent revived interest in occultist study in the 
West. “New thought” as it is called and kindred move- 
ments are a form of Mantravidy^. Vashlkaranam is hypnot- 
ism, fascination. There is “Spiritualism” and “Powers” 
in the Tantras and so forth. For myself, however, the 
philosophical and religious aspect of the Scripture is more 
important still. The main question for the generality of 
men is not “Powers” (Siddhi). Indeed the study of occult- 
ism and its practice has its dangers ; and the pursuit of 
these powers is considered an obstacle to the attainment of 
that true Siddhi which is the end of every Shastra. A 
subject of greater interest and value is the remarkable 
presentation of Vedantic knowledge which the Sh&kta 
Tantra in particular gives (I never properly understood the 
Ved&nta until after I had studied the Tantras) as also the 
ritual by which it is sought to gain realization (Aparoksha- 
jn&na). The importance of the Shakta Tantra may be 
summed up by the statement that it is a Sddhana Shastra 
of Advaitavdda. I will develop this last matter in a future 
paper. I will only say now that the main question of the 
day everywhere is how to realise practically the truths of 
religion, whatever they be. This applies to all, whether 
Hindu, Mohamedan or Christian. Mere philosophical specu- 
lation and talk will avail nothing beyond a clarification of 
intellect. But, that, we all know, is not enough. It is not 
what we speculate about but what we are, which counts. 
The fundamental question is, how to realize (S&k^h&tksLra) 
religious teaching. This is the fruit of SMhan& alone ; 
Vrhether the form of that S4dhan& be Christian, Hindu, 
Mohamedan, Buddhist or what else. The chief SSdhana- 
sh4stra for the orthodox Hindu is the Tantra Sh&stra 
or Agama in its varying schools. In this fact lies its chief 
significance, and for Hindus its practical importance. This 
and the Advaitaviula on which the Shakta ritual rests is in 
my opinion the , main reason why Sh&kta Darshana or 
doctrine is worthy of study. 
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The opinion which 1 had formed of the Sh&stra has 
been corroborated by several to whom I had introduced 
the matter. 1 should like to quote here the last letter 1 had 
only a month ago from an Indian friend, both Sanskritist 
and philosopher (a combination too rare). He says ‘‘they 
(the Tantras) have really thrown before me a flood of new 
light. So much so, that I really feel as if I have discovered 
a new world. Much of the mist and haziness has now been 
cleared away and I And in the Tantras not only a great and 
subtle philosophy but many of the missing links in the 
development of the different systems of Hindu philosophy 
which I could not discover before but which I have been 
seeking for, for some years past.” These statements might 
perhaps lead some to think that the Shastra teaches some- 
thing entirely, that is in every respect, new. As regards 
fundamental doctrines, the Tantra Sh3>stra (for convenience 
I confine myself to the Sh&kta form) teaches much which 
is to be foimd in the Advaita Vedanta. Therefore 
those who think that thev will find in the Sh^tra some 
fundamental truths concerning the world which are entirely 
new will be disillusioned. The observation does not apply 
to some doctrinal teaching, presentment, methods, and 
detaik, to which doubtless my friend’s letter referred. He 
who has truly imderstood Indian Sh&stras as a whole will 
recognize, under variety of form and degree of spiritual 
advancement, the same substance by way of doctrine. 

Whilst the Shakta Tantra recognizes, with the four 
Vedas, the Agamas and Nigamas, it is now based, as are all 
other truly Indian Shastras on Veda. Veda, in the sense of 
Knowledge, is ultimately Spiritual Experience, namely 
Chit which Brahman is, and in the one partless infinite 
Ocean of Which the world, as a limited stress in Con- 
sciousness arises. So it is said of the Dev! in the Com- 
mentary on the Trishati : — 
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She is Brahman-knowledge (Brahmavidy&) in the form 
of direct realization produced by the Ved&ntic great saying 
(Mah&v&kya)— that is “Tat tvam asi” (“That thou art”) 
and all kindred sayings So’ham, (“He lam”), Brahm&smi 
(“I am Brahman”) and so forth. In other words, Self- 
knowledge is self-luminous and fundamental and the basis 
of all other knowledge. Owing to its transcendency it is 
beyond both prover and proof. It is self-realized (Sv&nu- 
bhava). But Shruti is the source from which this know- 
ledge arises, as Shaiikara says, by. removing (as also to 
some extent reason may do) false notions concerning it. It 
reveals by removing the superincumbent mass of human 
error. Again, Veda in a primary sense is the world as Idea 
in the Cosmic Mind of the creating Brahman and includes 
aU forms of knowledge. Thus it is eternal, arising with and 
as the Samsk^ras at the beginning of every creation. This 
is the Vedamurtibrahman. Veda in the secondary sense is 
the various partial revelations relating to Tattva, Brahman 
or God, and Dharma, morality, made at different times and 
places to the several ^lishis which are embodied in the four 
Vedas, l^ik, Yajus, S&ma and Atharva. Veda is not co- 
extensive therefore with the four Vedas. But are these, 
even if they be regarded as the “earliest, ” the only (to use an 
English term) revelations 1 Bevelation (Ak&shav&ni) never 
ceases. When and wherever there is a true Ri§hi or Seer 
there is Bevelation. And in this sense the Tantra Shastra or 
Agsona claims to be a Revelation. The Shabdabrahmamurti 
is Mgam&dish&stramaya ; it being said that Agama is the 
Param&tm& of that Murti, the four Vedas with their Angas 
are its Jtvdrtm& ; the six philosophies its Indriyas ; the 
Pur&nas and Upapur^lnas its gross body ; Sm^iti its hands 
and other limbs and all other Sh&stras are the hairs of its 
body. In the Heart-lotus are the fifty Tejomayi M&tyika. In 
the pericarp are the Agamas glittering like millions of suns 
and moons which are Sarvadharmamaya, Brahmajn^namaya, 
Sarvasiddhimaya, and Murtim&n. These were revealed 
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to the Ri^his. In fact all Sh&stras are said to constitute 
one great many-millioned collection (Shatakoti Saihhit&) 
each being particular manifestations to man of the one, 
essential Veda. From this follows the belief that they do 
not contradict, but are in agreement with, one another: 
for Truth is one whatever be the degree in which it is 
received, or the form in which the Seers (Rishis) promulgated 
it to those whose spiritual sight has not strength enough to 
discern it directly and for themselves. But how, according 
to Indian notions, can that which is put forward as a Reve- 
lation be shown to be such ? The answer is that of Ayur- 
veda. A medicine is a good one if it cures. In the same 
way a Shdatra is truly such if the Siddhi which it claims to 
give is gained as the fruit of the practice of its injunctions, 
according to the competency and imder the conditions 
prescribed. The principle is a practical and widely adopted 
one. The tree must be judged by its fruit. This principle 
may, if applied to the general life of to-day, lead to an 
adverse judgment on some Tfintrik practices. If so, let 
it be. It is, however, an error to suppose that even such 
practices as have been condemned, claim to rest on any 
other basis than Veda. It is by the learned in Tantra 
Sh&stra said to be ignorance (Avidya) to see a difference 
between Agama and Veda. 

Ignorant notions prevail on the subject of the relation 
of the Tantras to Veda and the Vedas. I read some years 
ago in a Bengali book by a Brahmo author that “the 
difference was that between Hell and Heaven”. Now on 
what is such a condemnatory comparison based ? It is safe 
to challenge production of the proof of such an assertion. 
Let us examine what the Shakta Tantra (to which allusion 
Was made) teaches. 

In the first place “Hell” recognizes “Heaven,” for the 
Shflkta Tantra, as I have said, acknowledged the authority 
of Veda. All Indian Sh&stras do that. If they did not, 
they would not be Indian ShSstra. The passages on this 
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point are so numerous, and tlie point itself is so plain that I 
will only cite a few. 

Eulflr9ava Tantra says (II. 85, 140, 141) that Kula- 
dharma is based on and inspired by the Truth of Veda. 
Tasmdt veddtmakam shdstram viddhi ha/uMtrmham priye. In 
the same place Shiva cites passages from Shruti in support 
of His doctrine. The Frapanchas3>ra and other Tantras cite 
Vaidika Mah&v&kya and Mantras ; and as Mantras are a 
part of Yeda, therefore, Meru Tantra says that Tantra is 
part of Veda (Pranatoshini 70). Niruttara Tantra calls 
Tantra the Fifth Veda and Kulilchara is named the fifth 
Ashrama {ib) ; that is it follows all others. Matsyasukta- 
mah&tantra (XIII) says that the disciple must be pure of 
soul (Shuddhfi.tmfl) and a knower of Veda. He who is 
devoid of Vaidika-kriya (Vedakriya-vivarjita) is disqualified 
.(Malulrudray^mala, I Khanka, Ch. 15 ; II Khanka, Ch. 2 ; 
Fr&^atoshin! 108). Gandharva Tantra (Ch. 2, Fra^atoshi]^! 
6) says that the T&ntrik SMhaka must be a believer in Veda 
(Astika), ever attached to Brahman, ever speaking of Brah- 
man, living in Brahman and taking shelter with Brahman ; 
which, by the way, is a queer demand to make of those, the 
supposed object of whose rites is mere debauchery. The 
Kul&rnava says that there is no knowledge higher than that 
of Veda and no doctrine equal to Kaula (III. 113, Nahi 
vedddhihd vidyd m kauhrsamadarshamm). Here a dis- 
tinction is drawn between Veda which is Vidyti. and the 
Kaula teaching which he calls Darshana. See also Mah&- 
nirvdi^a Tantra (I. 18, 19 ; II. 8 — 15). In Mahanirv&^a 
Tantra (III. 72) the Mantra Ora sachchidekam Brahma is 
given and in the Frapanchas&ra (Ch. XXIX) this (what it 
calls) “Secret of the Vedas” is explained. 

That the Sh&kta Tantra claims to be based on Veda 
admits of no doubt. In fad Kulluka Bhatta, the cele- 
brated commentator on Manu, says that Shruti is of two 
kinds, Vaidik and TAntrik. 

. VaidiU tdntriU chawa dvividhd shnitih Mrtitd, 
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It is of course the fact that different sects bandy words 
upon the point whether they in fact truly interpret Shruti 
and follow practice conformable to it. Statements are 
made by opposing schools that certain Sh§stras are contrary 
to Shruti even though they profess to be based thereon. So 
a citation by BhSakarar&ya in the Commentary to V. 76 
of the Lalit& 3 ahasrand>ma speaks of some Tantras as “opposed 
to Veda” (VedaviruddhSni). The V&yn Samhit& says 
“Shaiv&gama is twofold, that which is based on Shruti and 
that which is not. The former is composed of the essence 
of Shruti. Shrauta is Svatantra and Itara (v. ante p. 19). 
ShaMgamo’pi dvividhah, shrauto’ shravtash cha sanmnritafy 
Shrutisdramaya^ shravla^ svatantmstvitaro matalf,. 

So again the Bhd.gavata or Pancharatra Agama has 
been said to be non-Vaidik. This matter has been discus- 
sed by Shankaracharya and RS>manuja following YamunS- 
ch4rya. 

We must in all cases distinguish between what a school 
says' of itself and what others say of it. In Christianity 
both Catholicism and Protestantism claim to be based on 
the Bible and each alleges that the other is a wrong inter- 
pretation of it. Each again of the numerous Protestant 
sects says the same thing of the others. 

But is Shtikta Tantra contrary to Veda in fact ? Let 
us shortly survey the mam points in its doctrine. It teaches 
that ParamStma Nirguna Shiva is Sachchid&nanda (Pra- 
panchasSra, Ch. XXIX : Kularnava, Ch. I, w. 6-7). Kuldr- 
nava says “Shiva is the impartite Supreme Brahman, the 
All-knowing (Sarvajna) Creator of all. He is the Stainless 
One and the Lord of all. He is One without a second 
(Advaya). He is Light itself. He changes not, and is 
without beginning or end. He is attributeless and above 
the highest. He is SachchidSnanda” (I. 6-7. And see the 
Dhy^a and Pancharatnastotra in MahSnirv&na Tantra III. 
50, 59-63). Brahman is Sachchid&nanda, Eternal (Nitya), 
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Changeless (Niivik&ra), Partless (Nishkala), Untouch- 
ed by M&y& (Nirmala), Attributeless (Nirguiia), Formless 
(Ardpa), Imperishable (Akshara), All-spreading like space 
(Vyomasannibha), Self-illuminating (Svayamjyotili), Beality 
(Tattva) which is beyond mind and speech and is to be 
approached through spiritual feeling alone! (Bh^vand- 
gamya) (Kuldrnava I. 6-8.; III. 92, 93 ; IX. 7). Mahd- 
nirvana (III. 60, 69-63, 67-68, 74 ; III. 12). In His aspect 
as the Lord (Ishvara) of all. He is the All-knower (Sarvajna) 
Lord of all : whose Body is pure Sattva (Shuddhasattva- 
maya), the Soul of the universe (Vishv&tmS.) (Mahanirv&Qa 
I. 61, III. 68). Such definitions simply re-afiSrm the teach- 
ing of Veda. Brahman is That which pervades without 
limit the Universe (Frapanchas&ra XXIX ; Mah&nirvd^a 
I^I. 33-36) as oil the sesamum seed (Shdradd Tilaka I, 
Sh&kt&nandatarangini I, Frdnatoshini 13). This Brahman 
has two-fold aspect as Parabrahma (Nirguna, Nishkala) and 
Shabdabrahman (Saguna, Sakala). Sammohana, a highly 
interesting Tantra, says (Ch. I) that Kubjikd is of two-fold 
aspect, namely, NishkalS, when She is Chandra- vaktrd, and 
Sakald when called Faramukhi. So too is Guhyakali 
who as the first is Ekavaktrd mahapashupatisM advaita- 
bhdvasampannd and as the second Dashavaktrd. So the 
Kuldrnava says Shabdabrahmaparamabrahmabhedena Brah- 
mano dvaividhyam uktam (Xhanda V, Ull&sa 1). The 
same Tantra says that Sad&shiva is without the bonds (of 
M&ya) and Jiva is with them (Fashabaddho bhavej jivah 
p&shamuktah Saddshivahi, IX. 42) upon which the author of 
the Pr&natoshini citing this passage says “ thus the identity 
of J!va and Shiva is shown (iti Shivajivayoraikyam uktam). 
The Shakta Tantra is thus Advaitav&da ; for it proclaims 
that FaramStm^ and Jiv&tmS, are one. So it affirms the 
“grand words” (Mah§lv&kya) of Veda— “Tat tvam asi,” 
“So’ham,” “Brahniasmi” (Mah&nirvd>na VIII. 264-266, V. 
106 ; Prapanchas§>ra II ; identifying Hrim with Ka9<^alt 
and Hangsalb and then with So’ham. Yah Sukshma^ 
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So’ham (i&. XXIV, Jn&n&r^ava Tantra XXI. 10. As to 
Brahm&smi, see Kul&maya IX. 32 and i6. 41 So’hambMvena 
pujayet). The Mantra “all this is surely Brahman (Sarvam 
khalvidam Brahma) is according to the Mah^nirvina (VII. 
98) the end and aim of T4ntrika KulS>chli.ra, the realization 
of which saving the Frapanchas&ra Tantra describes as the 
fifth or Supreme State (Ch. XIX) ; for the identity of 
Jiv&tmft and Faram4tm& is Liberation which the Vedd>ntas§>ra 
defines to be Jivabrahmanoraikyam). Kul^rrnava refers 
to the Advaita of which Shiva speaks (Advaitantu shivenok- 
tam I. 108. See also MahS,nirvana II. 33-34 ; III. 33-35 ; 
60-64 ; Frapanchas&ra II, XIX, XXIX). Gandharva 
Tantra says that the Sadhaka must be a nondualist (Dvaita- 
hina). (See Ch. II. «6. Franatoshini 108 ; Maharudray^mala 
I Khanka, Ch. 15 ; II Khanda, Ch. 2.) It is useless to multi- 
ply quotations on this point of which there is no end. In 
fact that particular form of worship which has earned the 
Shiikta Tantras ill-fame claims to be a practical application 
of Advaitav&da. The Sammohana Tantra (Ch. VIII) gives 
high praise to the philosopher Shankar&ch&rya saying 
that He was an incarnation of Shiva for the destruction of 
Buddhism. Kaul&charya is said to properly follow a full 
knowledge of VedSntic doctrine. Shiva in the Kul&rnava 
(I. 110) says “some desire dualism (Dvaita), others non- 
dualism (Advaita) but my truth is beyond both (Dvaitfi,- 
dvaitavivarjita). ” 

Advaitaved&nta is the whole day and life of the ShSkta 
S&dhaka. On waking at dawn (Brahmamuhurta) he sits 
on his bed and meditates “I am the Devi and none other. 
I am Brahman who is beyond all grief. I am a form of 
Sachchidfinanda whose true nature is eternal Liberation.” 

Ahain Deid na chdnyo’smi, Brahmaivdham na shokabhdk, 

SachchiMmndatilpo’kam nUyamiiktasvabhdvavdn. 

At noon again seated in Fuj^ana at time of Bhuta- 
shuddhi he meditates on the dissolution of the Tattvas in 
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Param&tmfi.. Seeing no difierence between Param&tmft 
and J!y&tm§> be affirms S4’bam am She”. Again in the 
evening after ritual duties he affirms himself to be the 
Akhil&tmi, and Sachchid&nanda, and having so thought he 
sleeps. Similarly (I may here interpose) in the Buddhist 
Tantra- the SSdhaka on rising in the state ftf Devadeha 
(hLayi-sku) imagines that the double drums are sounding 
in the heavens proclaiming the Mantras of the 24 Yfras 
(dPahvo), and regards all things around him as constituting 
the Manila of himself as Buddha Vajrasattva. When 
about to sleep he again imagines his body to be that of 
Buddha Vajrasattva and then merges himself into the 
tranquil state of the Void (Shunyatft). 

Gandharva Tantra s%ys “having saluted the Guru as 
directed and thought ‘So ’ham’ the wise SMhaka the per- 
former of the rite should ponder the unity of Jiva and 
Brahman. ” 

Gur&n natvd vidhdnena so'ham iti pu^odhasaft 

Aikyam sambhdvayed dMmdn jivasya Brahma'^’pi cha. 

Kali Tantra says “Having meditated in this way, a 
SMhaka should worship Devi as his own AtmS, t hinking I 
am Brahman.” Kubjika Tantra says (Devi is called 
Kubjikd. because She is Kun<}ali) “A SMhaka should medi- 
tate on his own Self as one and the same with Her (Tay& 
sahitam MmMam ekibhutam vichintayet) : and so on. 

The cardinal doctrine of these Sh&kta Tantras is that 
of Shakti whether in its Svarupa (that is, as It is in Itself) 
as Chidrupmi, the ParUprakriti of ParamS,tm§, (Mahd,nirv4na 
IV. 10) or as May& and Prakrit! (see as to the latter the great 
Hymn to Prakriti in Prapanchas&ra, Ch. XI). Shakti as 
the Kubjik& Tantra says (Ch. I) is Consciousness (Chaitanya- 
rhpini) and Bliss (Anandarupini). She is at the same time 
support of (GunashrayS.) and composed of the Gunas (Guna- 
mayi). Mayft is however explained from the standpoint of 
SMhana, the Tantra ShMtra being a SMhana ShSstra, and 
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not according to the M&y&v&da, that is, transcendental 
standpoint, of Shahkara. 

What is there in the great Devi Sukta of the Rigveda 
(Ma^dala X, Sukta 125) which the Shllkta Tantra does not 
teach ? The Ri?hi of this revelation was a woman the 
daughter of*!9ishi Ambhrina. It was fitting that a woman 
should proclaim the Divine Motherhood. Her Hjmm says 
“ I am the Sovereign Queen the Treasury of all treasures ; 
the chief of all objects of worship whose all-pervading Self 
all DevatS,s manifest ; whose birthplace is in the midst of 
the causal waters : who breathing forth gives form to all 
created worlds and yet extends beyond them, so vast am I 
in greatness. ” (The full Hymn is translated in the French 
Edition of A. and E. Avalon’s “Hymns to the Groddess”. 
Bossard Paris.) ^ 

It is useless to cite quotations to show that the Sh&kta 
Tantra accepts the doctrine of Karma which as the Kular- 
^ava (IX. 125) says Jiva cannot give up until he renoimces 
the fruit of it ; an infinite number of imiverses, and their 
transitoriness (Mah&nirvfi,na III. 7), the plurality of worlds. 
Heaven and Hell, the seven Lokas, the Devas and Devis, 
who as the Kulachu^3,mani Nigama (following the Devi- 
Sukta) says (Ch. I) are but parts of the great Shakti (Sh§.ldA- 
nandatarangi^i III). Being Advaitavida, Moksha the 
state of Liberation and so forth is Param§,tm&. It accepts 
Smpiti and Pur&nas ; the Mah&nirvana and other Tantras 
saying that they are the governing Sh&stras of the 
Tretd. and Dv&para ages respectively, as Tantra is that of 
the Kaliyuga. So the T§>rapradipa (Ch. I) says that in the 
Kaliyuga the TSntrika and not the Yaidika Dharma is to 
be followed. It is said that in Satya, Veda was undivided. 
In Dvilpara, Krishnadvaipayana separated it into four 
parts. In Satya, Yaidika Updeant was Pradh&na, that is, 
prevailed ; S&dhakas worshipping Indra for wealth, children 
and the like ; though Nishkilma Rishis adored the Sarva- 
shaktim&n (Devisukta is Advaitasiddhipurna). In Tret&, 
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worship according to Smpti prevailed. It was then that 
Vashishtha is said to have done SfidhanS of BrahmavidyH 
according to CMn§>ch&rakrama. Though in the Dv&para 
there was both Smriti and Pur&na, rites were generally 
performed according to the Puranas. There was also then, 
as always, worshippers of the Purnashaktimah&vidya. At 
the end of Dvapara and beginning of the Kali age the Tantra 
ShSstra was taught to men. Then the ten Saihskaras, 
ShrMdha and Antyeshtikriya were, as they are now, per- 
formed according to the Vaidikadharma : Ashramachara 
according to Dayabhaga and other Smriti Texts ; Vratas 
according to Purana ; Diksha and Upasana of Brahman 
with Shakti, and various kinds of Yoga Sadhana, according 
to the Agama which is divided into three parts Tantra 
(Sattvaguna), Yamala (Ritioguna), and Damara (Tamoguna). 
There were 64 Tantras for each of the three divisions Ashva- 
kranta, Rathakranta, Vishnukranta. 

Such is a Tantrik tradition concerning the Ages and 
their appropriate Scriptures. Whether this tradition has 
any historical basis still awaits inquiry, which is rendered 
difficult by the fact that many Tantras have been lost and 
others destroyed by those inimical to them. It is sufficient 
for my purpose to merely state what is the belief ; that 
purpose being to show that the Tantra Shastra recognizes, 
and claims not to be in conflict with, Veda or any other 
recognized Shastra. It accepts the six Philosophies 
(Darshana) which Shiva says are the six limbs of Kula and 
parts of His body, saying that he who severs them severs 
His limbs (Kuiarnava II. 84, 84-86). The meaning of this 
is that the Six Philosophies and the Six Minds, as all else, 
are parts of His body. It accepts the Shabda doctrine of 
Mimariisa subject to certain modifications to meet its 
doctrine of Shakti. It, in common with the Shaiva Tantra, 
accepts the doctrine of the 36 Tattvas, and Sha^adhvfi. 
[Tattva, Kal&, Bhuvana, Varna, Pada, Mantra; see 
my “Garland of Letters”]. This is an elaboration in 
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detail which explains the origin of the Purusha and Prakriti 
Tattvas of the Sankhya. These are shown to be twin 
facets of the One and the “development” of Shakti into 
Purusha-Prakriti Tattva, is shown. These Tattvas include 
the ordinary 24, Prakriti with its Gunas to Pfithivi. It 
accepts the doctrine of the three bodies (causal, subtle, 
gross) and the three states (J&grat, Svapna, Sushupti) in 
their individual and collective aspects. It follows the mode 
of evolution (Parinama) of S&nkhya in so far as the develop- 
ment of J!va is concerned, as also an Abhilsa, in the nature 
of Vivartta, “from Fire to Fire” in the Pure Creation. 
Its exposition of the body includes the five Pranas, the 
seven Dhatus, the Doshas (Vayu, Pitta, Kapha) and so forth 
(PrapanchasS-ra II). On the ritual side it contains the 
commonly accepted ritual of present?-day Hinduism ; Mantra, 
Yantra, PratimS,, Linga, ShMagr§,ma, Ny&sa, Japa, Puja, 
Stotra, Kavacha, DhyS.na and so forth, as well as the Vaidik 
rites which are the ten Samskaras, Homa and the like. 
Most of the commonly accepted ritual of the day is Tantrik. 
It accepts Yoga in all its forms Mantra, Hatha, Laya, Jnana ; 
and is in particidar distinguished by its practice of Laya or 
Kun^ali-yoga and other Hatha processes. 

Therefore not only is the authority of the Veda acknow- 
ledged along with the Agamas, Nigamas and Tantras but 
there is not a single doctrine or practice, amongst those 
hitherto mentioned, which is either not generally held, or 
which has not the adherence of large nimibers of Indian 
worshippers. • It accepts all the notions common to Hindu- 
ism as a whole. Nor is there a single doctrine previously 
mentioned which is contrary to Veda, that is on the as- 
sumption of the truth of Advaitavftda. For of course it 
is open to Dualists and Vishi^ht&dvaitins to say that its 
Monistic interpretation of VedS-nta is not a true exposition 
of Vaidik truth. No Sh&kta will however say that. Subject 
to this, I do not know of anything which it omits and should 
have included, or states contrary to the tenor of Vaidik 
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doctrine. If there be anything I shall be obliged, as a student 
of the Sh&stra, to any one who will call my attention to it. 
The Sh&stra has not, therefore, up to this point shown itself 
as a “Hell” in opposition to the Vaidik “Heaven”. 

But it may be said that 1 have omitted the main thing 
which gives it its bad and un- Vaidik character namely the 
ill-famed Panchatattva or worship with meat, wine, fish, 
grain and woman. I have also omitted the magic to be 
found in some of the ShSstras. 

The latter may be first shortly dealt with. Magic is 
not peculiar to the Tantras. It is to be found in plenty in 
the Atharvaveda. In fact the definition of .Abhichl.ra is 
“the Karma described in the Tantras and. Atharvaveda”. 
Abhich&ra is magical process with intent to destroy or 
injure. It is Hims^-karina, or act injixrious to others. 
There is nothing anti-Vaidik then in Magic. I may, however, 
here also point out that there is nothing wrong in Magic 
(Shatkarma) f&r se. As with so many other things it is the 
use or abuse of it which makes it right or wrong. If a man 
kills, by Mara 9 a Karma, a rival in his business to get rid 
of competition and to succeed to his clients’ custom, he 
commits a very grave sin — one of the most grievous of sins. 
Suppose, however, that a man saw a tiger stalking a child, 
or a dacoit about to slay it for its golden ornament ; his 
killing of the tiger or dacoit would, if necessary for the 
safety of the child, be a justifiable act. Magic, is however, 
likely to be abused and has in fact been abused by some of 
the T4ntriks. 1 think this is the most serious charge estab- 
lished against them. For evil magic which proceeds from 
malevolence is a greater crime than any abuse of natural 
appetite. But in this, as in other matters, we must distin- 
guish between what the Shftstra says and the practices of its 
followers. The injunction laid upon the S&dhaka is that 
he “should do good to other beings as if they were his 
own self”. Atmavat sarvabhiUehhyo hitam hwrydt kuleshvari 
(Kul&rQava Tantra XII. 63). In the Kul4r9ava Samhit& 
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(a different and far inferior work to tke Tantra of that 
name) Shiva recites some horrible rites with the flesh of 
fat and bat ; with the soiled linen of a Chan^&la woman, 
with the shroud of a corpse, and so forth ; and then he says 
“My heart trembles (hridayam kampate mama), my limbs 
tremble (g&tr&ni mama kampante), my mouth is dry oh 
P&rvati ! (mukham shushyate P&rvati !) Oh gentle one my 
mind is all disturbed (kshobho me j&yate b^dre). "What 
more shall I say 1 Conceal it (Na vaktavyam) “ conceal it, 
conceal it. ” He then says : — “In the Kali age S&dhakas are 
generally greedy of money. Having done greatly sinful 
acts they destroy living beings. For them there is neither 
Guru nor Riidra, nor Thee nor SMhikS,. My dear life ! they 
are ready to do acts for the destruction of men. Therefore 
it is wrong to reveal these matters, oji Devi. I have told 
Thee out of affection for Thee, being greatly pleased by 
Thy kisses and embrace. But it should be as carefully 
concealed by Thee as thine own secret body. Oh P&rvati ! 
all this is greatly sinful and a very bad Yoga. (Mahfi- 
p&takayuktam tat kuyogo’yam ud&hritah.)” 

Kalikdle sddhaJcdstu prdyasho dhanalolupdft 
Mahdkfitydm vidMyaiva prdv,vndm badhabhdgma^ 

Na gurwr ndpi Rvdro vd naiva tvam naim sddhiM 
Mahdpravkivindshdya samMha^ prdvtavaUabhe 
Etat prakdshanam devi do?hdya parikalpyate 
Snehem tarn deveshi chumbandlmgamistathd 
Santushyaiva mayd devi sarvam etat prakdshitam 
Tvayd gopyam prayatnena svayonvriva Pdrvati 
Mahdpdtaka-yvkUm tat kuyogo'yam iiddJirita^. 

“None of these things are ever to be done by Thee 
Oh Daughter of the Mountain (Sarvathd naiva hartavyas 
tvayd Parvatanandini). Whoever does so, incurs the sin of 
destroying Me. I destroy all such, as does fire, dry grass. 
Of a surety such incur the sin of slaying a Br&hmana. All 
such incur the sin of slaying a Brahmana. ” 
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. SarvcUM mim hartmyas, tvayd PamUancmdmi 
BadhabhdJe mama devesM kfitydmimdm samdcha/ret 
Tasya safoam hardmydshu vahnify shu^hkatTV^Mm yathd 
Avyarthdm brahmaJiatydncha brahrmhatydm sa vvndati. 
When therefore we condemn the sin of evil magic it is 
necessary to remember both such teaching as is contained 
in this quotation, and the practice of those of good life who 
follow the Sh&stra. To do so is to be both fair and accurate. 
There is nothing, in any event, in the point that the magical 
contents of the Tantra Shastra make it contrary to Veda. 
Those who bring such a charge must also prefer it against 
the Atharvaveda. 

As a matter of fact Magic is common to all early 
religions. It has been practised, though condemned, in 
Christian Europe. It is not necessary to go back to the 
old witchcraft trials. There are some who protest against 
its recrudescence to-day. It has been well observed that 
there are two significant facts about occultism, namely its 
catholicity (it is to be found in all lands and ages) and its 
amazing power of recuperation after it has been supposed to 
have been disproved as mere “superstition”. Even some 
quarter of a century ago (I am quoting from the same author) 
there were probably not a score of people in London (and 
those kept their preoccupation to themselves) who had any 
interest at all in the subject except from a purely anti- 
quarian standpoint. Magic was dismissed by practically all 
educated men as something too evidently foolish and non- 
sensical to deserve attention or inquiry. In recent years 
the position has been reversed in the West, and complaint 
is again made of the revival of witchcraft and occultism 
to-day. The reason of this is that modenf scientific investi- 
gation has established the objectivity of some leading 
phenomena of occultism. For instance a little more than 
a century or so ago it was still believed that a person could 
inflict physical injury on another by means other than 
physical. And this is what is to be -found in that portion 
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of the Tantra Sh§.stras which deal with the Shatkarma. 
Witches confessed to having committed this crime and were 
punished therefor. At a later date the witchcraft trials were 
held to be evidence of the superstition both of the accused 
and accusers. Yet psychology now allows the principle 
that Thought is itself a Force, and that by Thought alone, 
properly directed, without any known physical means the 
thought of another, and hence his whole condition, can be 
affected. By physical means I mean direct physical 
means, for occultism may, and does avail, itself of physical 
means to stimulate and intensify the force and direction of 
thought. This is the meaning of the magic rituals which 
have been so much ridiculed. Why is black the colour of 
M&rana Karma 1 Because that colour incites and maintains 
and emphasizes the will to Mil. So Hypnotism (Vashl- 
karanam), as an instance of the exercise of the Power of 
Thought, makes use of gestures, rotatory instruments and 
so forth. 

The Magician having a firm faith in his (or her) power 
(for faith in occultism as in Religion is essential) surroimds 
himself with every incentive to concentrated, prolonged and 
(in malevolent magic), malevolent thought. A figure or 
other object such as part of the clothing, hair, nails and so 
forth of the victim represents the person to be attacked by 
magic. This serves as the ‘immediate object’ on which the 
magical thought is expended. The Magician is helped by 
this and similar aids to a state of fixed and malignant at- 
tention which is rendered intense by action taken on the 
substituted object. It is not of course the injuries done to 
this object which are the direct cause of injury to the person 
attacked, but the thought of the magician of which these 
injuries are a materialization. There is thus present the 
circumstances which a modem psychologist would demand 
for success in a telepathic experiment. As the witchcraft 
trials show, the victim is first affected in thought and then 
in body by the malignant thought thus focussed upon him. 
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Sometimes no apparent means are employed, as in a case 
reported to me by a friend of mine as occurring in a Bombay 
Hotel when a man well-known in India for his “Powers” 
(Siddhi) drove away, by the power of his thought only, ,a 
party of persons sitting at a neighbouring table whose pre- 
sence was greatly distasteful to one of his companions. 
This, if the eflebt of magical power, was an instance of what 
the Tantras call Uchch&tana. In all cases the general 
principle is the same, namely the setting in motion and 
direction of powerful thought by appropriate means. 

This is the view of those who give what may be called 
a psychological explanation of these phenomena. These 
would, hold that the magical symbolisms are without in- 
herent force but work according to race and individual 
characteristics on the mind which does the rest. Others 
believe that there is an inherent power in Symbolism itself, 
that the “Symbol” is not merely such but an actual ex- 
pression of, and instrument by which, certain occult laws 
are brought into play. In other words the power of “ Symbo- 
lism” derives not merely from the effect which it may 
have on particular minds likely to be affected by it but 
from itself as a law external to human thought. Some 
again (and Indian magicians amongst others) believe in 
the presence and aid of discamate personalities (such as 
the unclean Pish4chas) given in the carrying out of occult 
operations. Similarly it is commonly held by some 
that where so-called “spiritualistic” phenomena are real 
and not fraudulent (as they sometimes are) the action is 
not that of the dead but of Infernal Spirits simulating them 
and misleading men to their ruin. Occultism in the sense 
of a belief in, and claim to be able* to use, a certain 
range of forces which may be called preternatural, has the 
adherence not only of savage and barbarous people (who 
always believe in it) but also of an increasing number of 
“civilized” Londoners, Berliners, Americans, Parisians and 
other Western peoples. They differ in all else but they 
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are united in this. Even what most would regard as down- 
right superstition stiU abundantly flourishes in the West. 
Witness the hundreds of thousands of “touchwood” figures 
and the like sent to the troops in the recent war, the horror 
of sitting 13 to a table, and so on. In fact, from the earliest 
ages, magic has gone hand-in-hand with religion, and if for 
short periods the former has been thought to be dead it 
always rises .again. Is this, as some say, the mark of the 
inherent silly credulity of mankind, or does the fact show 
that there is something in the claims which occultism has 
made in all ages ? India (I do not speak of the English- 
educated community which shares in the rise and fall of 
English opinion) has always believed in occultism and some 
of the Tantra ShSstras are repertories of its ritual. Magic 
and superstition proper exist in this country but are also 
to be found in the West. The same remark applies to every 
depreciatory criticism passed upon the Indian people. 
Some have thought that occultism is the sign both of sava- 
gery and barbarism on the one hand and of decadent civi- 
lization on the other. In India it has always existed and still 
exists. It has been well said that there is but one mental 
attitude impossible to the educated man, namely blank 
incredulity with regard to the whole subject. There has 
been, and is, a change of attitude due to an increase of 
psychological knowledge and scientific investigation into 
objective facts. Certain reconciliations have been suggested, 
bringing together the ancient beliefs, which sometimes exist 
in cmde and ignorant forms. These reconciliations may 
be regarded as insufficiently borne out by the evidence. On 
the other hand a, proposed reconciliation may be accepted 
as one that on the whole seems to meet the claims made 
by the occultist on one side and the scientific psychologist 
on the other. But in the present state of knowledge it is 
no longer possible to reject both claims as evidently absurd. 
Men of approved scientific position have, notwiti^tanding 
the ridicule and scientjfic bigotry to which they have been 
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exposed, considered the facts to be worthy of their investi- 
gation. And on the psychological side successive and con- 
tinuous discoveries are being made which corroborate anci- 
ent beliefs in substance, though they are not always in con- 
sonance with the mode in which those beliefs were expres- 
sed. We must face the fact that (with Keligion) Occultism 
is in some form or another a widely diffused belief of human- 
ity. AH however will be agreed in holding that malevolent 
Magic is a great Sin. In leaving the subject of Magic I 
may here add that modem psychology and its data afford 
remarkable corroboration of some other Indian beliefs such 
as that Thought is a Force, and that its operation is in a 
field of Consciousness which is wider than that of which the 
mind is ordinarily aware. We may note also the aid which 
is derived from the establishment of dual and multiple 
personalities in understanding how it may be possible that 
in one unity there may be yet varying aspects. 

The second charge is the alleged Avaidik character 
of the secret Panchatattva Sadhana, with wine, flesh and 
woman, its alleged immoraUty of principle, and the evil 
lives of those who practise it. I am not in the present paper 
dealing in full with this subject ; not that I intend by any 
means to shirk it ; but it is more appropriately the subject 
of consideration in future Chapters on the subject of Sh&kta 
T&ntrik Sftdhana of which it forms a part. What I wish to 
say now is only this : — We must distinguish in the first 
place between a principle and its application. A principle 
may be perfectly right and sound and yet a supposed appli- 
cation may not be an application in fact ; or if there be an 
application, the latter may violate some other moral or 
physical law, or be dangerous and inexpedient as leading 
to abuse. I will show later that the principle involved is 
one which is claimed to be in conformity with Vaidik tmth, 
and to be in fact recognized in varying forms by all classes 
of Hindus. Some do so dualistically. The Sldhani of the 
Sh4kta Tantra is, whether right or wrong, an application 
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of the principles of AdvaitavMa and in its full form should 
not, it is said, be entered upon until after Vedfintic principles 
have been mastered. For this reason Eauladharma has 
been called the fifth Ashrama. Secondly 1 wish to point 
out that this ritual with wine and meat is not as some 
suppose a new thing ; something introduced by the Sh&kta 
T&ntriks. On the contrary it is very old and has sanction 
in Vaidik practice as will appear from the authorities cited 
in the Appendix to this Chapter. So much is this so, that 
a T&ntrik Sftdhu discussing the matter with a Bengali friend 
of mine said of himself, as a follower of this ritual, that he 
was a Hindu and that those who were opposed to it were 
Jainas. What he meant, and what seems to be the fact, 
is that the present-day general prohibition against the use 
of wine, and the generally prevalent avoidance, or limitation 
of an animal diet, are due to the influence of Jainism and 
Buddhism which arose after, and in opposition to, Vaidik 
usage. Their influence is most marked of course in Vaishna- 
vism but has not been without effect elsewhere. When we 
examine ancient Vaidik usage we find that meat, fish and 
MudrS. (the latter in the form of Purod&sha) were consumed, 
and intoxicating liquor (in the form of Soma) was drunk, 
in the Vaidik Yajnas. We also discover some Vaidik rites 
in which there was Maithuna. This I have dealt with in my 
article on “Shakti and Shakta”. 

The abovementioned facts show in my opinion that 
there is ground for the doctrine of the T&ntrikas that it is 
a mark of ignorance (AvidyS,) to sever Veda and Tantra. 
My conclusion is not however a counsel to follow this nor 
to any other particular form of ritual. I am only concerned 
to state the facts. I may, however, here add two observations. 

From an outside point of view (for I do not here deal 
with the subject otherwise) we must consider the age in 
which a particular Sh&stra was produced and consequently 
the conditions of the time, the then state of society, its 
moral arid spiritual development and so forth. To 
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undeistand some rites in tlie past history of this and other 
countries one musteeek, in lieu of surface explanations, their 
occult significance in the history of the human race ; and 
the mind must cast itself back into the ages whence it has 
emerged, by the aid of those traces which it still bears in 
the depths of its being of that which outwardly expressed 
itself in ancient custom. 

Take for instance the rite of human sacrifice which the 

t 

KMikalpalatd. says that the Rd.i& alone may perform {BSjd 
naramlim daddyennd yo'pi parameshvari) but in which, as 
the Tantras&ra states, no BrS.hmana may participate 
{BrdJima^^dndng mramliddne nddhiJedratt). Such an animal 
sacrifice is not peculiarly “Tl^ntrik” but an instance of the 
survival of a rite widely spread in the ancient world ; older 
than the day when Jehovah bade Abraham sacrifice his son 
(Gen. XXII) and that on which Sunahsepa (Aitareya 
Br&hma^a YII, 3) like Isa&c was released. Reference, it is 
true, is made to this sacrifice in the Shastras, but save as 
some rare exception (I myself judged a case in Court some 
years ago) it does not exist to-day and the vast mass of 
men do not wish to see it revived. The Chakra ritual 
similarly is either disappearing or becoming in spirit trans- 
formed where there had been abuse. 

What is of primary value in the Tantra Sh&stra are cer- 
tain principles with which I have dealt elsewhere, and with 
which I deal again in part in this and the following lectures. 
The application of these principles in ritual is a question of 
form. All form is a passing thing. In the shape of ritual 
its validity is limited to place and time. As so limited, it 
will continue so long as it serves a useful purpose and meets 
the needs of the age, and the degree of its spiritual advance- 
ment, or that of any particular body of men who practise it ; 
otherwise it will disappear, whilst the foundations of Ved&nta 
on which it rests may remain. In the same way it is said that 
we ourselves come and go with our merits and demerits, but 
that the Spirit ever abides beyond both good and evil. 
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The following note as to Tantia Sh&stia and Veda was 
kindly prepared for me at my request by Sj. Braja Lai 
Mukherji, M.A.:— 

purpose in this paper is not to give to the public 
^ any pre-conceived opinion, but is sinaply to put 
together certain facts which will enable it to form a correct 
opinion on the subject. 

These facts have been collected from sources as to the 
authenticity of which there is no doubt. There is no dispute 
that most of these works disclose the state of Yaidik society 
prior to the 6th century B.C. and that at the time when the 
said works were composed the Vaidik rituals were being 
observed and performed. Certain elements which have 
been assumed to be non-Vaidik, appear in the said works or 
at least in many of them, and they have been summarily 
disposed of by some scholars as supplementary (Parishishta), 
or interpolations (Prakshipta). The theory that these 
portions are interpolations is based on the assumption that 
the said elements are non-Vaidik or post-Vaidik and also 
on the assumption that at the times when the said works 
were composed, the Anushtup-chhandah was not known ; 
and that therefore, those portions of the said works which 
appear in Anustubh, must be later interpolations. We 
need not go into the propriety of these assumptions in this 
paper ; but suffice it to say, that the first assumption simply 
begs the question, and the second one is not of any importance 
in connection with the subject of this paper; inasmuch 
as, the statements made in the Anustubh portions are 
corroborated by earlier authorities as to whose antiquity 
there is no question, and in any case, the fact that the state- 
ments have been made are proof of earlier usage or custom. 

Vaidik sacrifices are divided into three classes ; (1) P&ka- 
yajnas, (2) Haviryajnas and (3) Soma sacrifices ; and there 
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are sub-divisions under each of the said classes. The Soma 
sacrihces are classed under three heads according to the 
number of days required for performance, viz., Ek&ha, Ahina 
and Satra. Ek&ha sacrifices are those which are performed 
in one day by three Savanas, exactly as in the Jagaddh&tr! 
Puj4 ; Ahina sacrifices are performed from two to eleven 
days and Satras are performed during a long period, the 
minimum number of days required being thirteen and the 
maximum being a thousand years. The twelve-day sacri- 
fices are arranged as a separate class. The principal Soma- 
yajnas are (1) Agnishtoma, (2) Atyagnishtoma, (3) Ukthyah, 
(4) ShodasM, (5) Vajapeyah, (6) AtirStrah, (7) Aptory&ma. 
The Ishtis or Haviryajnas are also principally seven in 
number, namely, (1) Agny&dheyam, (2) Agnihotram, (3) 
Darsha-paurnamUsa, (4) Ch4turmaayam, (5) Agrayaneshti, 
(6) Niruddhapashubandha, and (7) Sautrllmani. The P&ka- 
yajnas are also seven in number, namely, (1) AshtakS, (2) 
P&rvanam, (3) Srfiddham, (4) SrSvani, (5) Agrahayani, 
(6) Chaitri, and (7) Ashvayuji. The last seven are to be 
performed with the help of the Grihya fire and are described 
in the Grihya works. The others are described in the 
Srauta works. 

Whatever be the difference among these Yajnas in 
regard to the number of stomas or stotras and the S§>mans 
to be sung and the Kaphas, Grahas, or the number and 
nature of sacrifices or as to other particulars, there are 
some ideas which prevail in all of them. All Yajnas are 
based on the idea that Mithunikarana leads to spiritual happi- 
ness. Sexual intercourse is Agnihotra (S. B. XI. 6. 2. 10). 
Mithunikarana is consecration (S. B. III. 2. 1. 2, etc.) 
They enclose the Sadas secretly, for enclosing is Mithuni- 
karana and therefore it must be done secretly (S. B. IV. 
6, 7, 9 and 10). Bricks (Vishvajyotis) are made because 
the making of the bricks causes generation (S. B. 
VI. 6. 3. 5). Two PSdas or Charanas of an Anushtubh verse 
are read in a detached manner and the two remaining are 
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read together to imitate the manner of sexual union (A. 

II. d. 3) ; they do not worship a female Devat& unless she 
is coujded with a male Deva (A. B. III. 6. 4) ; they use a 
couple of Ohhandas distinguishing the one as male from the 
other as female and the two are taken together and believed 
to be the symbol of Maithuna, and by such Maithuna the 
desired result of a ritual is achieved (A. B. V. 3. 1) ; they 
believe that the reading of the Ahanasytl mantra (S. S. S. 
XII. 24. 1-10 ; A. V. XX. 136) will confer bliss (A. B. VI. 
5. 10) ; they say that the highest and best form of Maithuna 
is that of ShraddhS and Satya, Piety and Truth (A. B. VII. 
2. 9) and this kind of Maithuna in the abstract is directed for 
Agnihotris who have purified themselves by actual per- 
formances and observances in a religious spirit. 

They direct the observance and performance of Maithuna 
as a religiou<4 rite or part of a religious rite (L.S.S. IV. 3. 17 ; 
K.S.S. XIII. 42 ; T.A. IV. 7. 5 ; X. 62, 7 ; A.A. I. 2. 4. 10 ; 
V. 1. 6. 13 ; G.G.S. II. 5. 6, 9, 10 ; S.G.S. 1. 19. 2-6 ; K.G.S. 
I. 4. 16 ; H.G.S. I. 24. 3 ; Ap. G.S. III. 8. 10 ; P.G.S. 1. 11. 7 ; 
Ap. S.S. V. 25. 11 ; Tan. Br. VIII. 7. 12 ; Chh. Up. II. 13. 
1-2) and they direct that Mantras are to be uttered 
during the observance of this rite (Br. D. V. 90 ;jVIII. 82 ; 
R.V. V. 82. 4 ; R.V. X. 85. 37 ; R.V. Kh. 30. 1 ; Rik P. II. 
16. 1-8 ; As. S.S. VIII. 3. 28 ; G.B. VI. 15). One of the 
articles of faith of the Vaidik people therefore was, that, 
sexual union led the way to bliss hereafter and must be 
performed in a true religious spirit to ensure spiritual welfare; 
wanton indulgence being severely deprecated. Id& (a 
woman) said : — “if thou wilt make use of me at the sacrifice, 
then whatever blessing thou shalt invoke through me, shall 
be granted to thee.” (S.B. I. 8. — 1. 9., etc.) 

The Vaidik people performed their Somayajnas and 
Haviryajnas which included the Sautr&mani, with libations 
and drinks of intoxicating liquor (L.S.S. V. 4, 11 ; K.S.S. 
XIX. 1, etc. ; S.S.S. XV. 16 ; XIV. 13. 4 ; S.B. V. 1. 2. 12 ; 
V. 1. 6. 28 ; XTI. 7. 3. 14, etc. ; XTI. 8. 1, etc. ; XII. 8. 2. 21, 
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22 ; V. 5. 4. 19, et<;, ; XII. 7. 3. 8 ; Ap. S.S. XVIII. 1. 9). 
Sui& purifies the sacrificer whilst itself is purified (S.B. 
XII. 8. 1. 16). Eishi Eakshiv4n sings the praises of Surft 
(E.V. I. 116. 7). It is said to be a desirable thing (R.V. 
X. 107. 9 ; VIII. 2. 12). They prefer Soma, the sweet drink. 
Soma is Param&hutih (S.B. VI. 6. 3. 7) ; it is the nectar of 
immortahty (S.B. IX. 4. 4. 8). They deprecate and punish 
the wanton use of intoxicating liquor (Ap. Dh. S. I. 26. 3 ; 
Ga. Dh. S. XXIII. 10 ; Va. Dh. S. XX. 19 ; Ba. Dh. S. II. 
1. 18, etc. ; S.V.B. I. 6). They direct the use of Surii and 
Soma for attainment of happiness and prescribe the manner 
and purpose of drinking the same ; they prescribe the 
measure and number of drinks to be offered or taken at a 
sacrifice (S.B. V. 1. 2. 9, etc., V. 5. 4), and they add that a 
breach of these rules destroys the efficacy of the rite. They 
offer libations of Surd, to the Fathers (A.B. III. 1. 5 ; S.B. 
V. 5. 4. 27, etc.). They offer Surd to the Ashwins (R.V.B. 
I. 44). They offer Surd to Vindyaka’s mother (Yag. I. 288). 
During the performance of a sacrifice, the priests and the 
householder sit together ; they all touch their cups, and 
raise them to their mouths, all the while reciting proper 
Mantras addressed to Devas (A.B. VI. 3. 1) and then they 
drink (A.B. VII. 5. 7). 

The Vaidik people used to offer to their Devatds at 
their sacrifices animal and vegetable food. The vegetable 
substances are Tandula, Fishtaka, Phalikarana, Puroddsha, 
Odana, Yavdguh, Prithuka, Ldja, Dhdna and Saktu, and the 
animal food was Payah, Dadhi, Ajyam, Amikshd Vdjinam, 
Vapd, Mdmsam, Lohitam, Pashurasah ; the principal of 
these being Dhdna, Karambha, Paribdha, Puroddsha and 
Payasyd (A.B. II. 3. 6). Indeed it would not be incorrect 
to say that no Vaidik rite can be performed without these 
offerings ; the forms and the mode of preparation and the 
number of cakes to be offered, differing in each case (A.B. 
I. 1. 1 ; II. 1-9 ; II. 3. 6 ; II. 3-6 ; S.B. I. 2. 2 ; L.S.8. 
V. 4. 1, etc. ; Ap. S.S. XII. 3. 12 ; XII. 4. 9. 14 ; K.S.S. V. 
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309 ; Tait. Br. III. 2. 6, etc.). They ofEer animal sacrifices 
(Kat. S.S. Chap. VI ; S.B. III. 6. 4 ; III. 8. 1 ; V. 1. 3. 2. 
14 ; V. 3. 1. 10 ; VI. 2. 2. 15. Kanda XIII ; As. G.8. 1. 11 ; 
P.G.S. III. 11 ; G.G.S. III. 10. 18 ; Kh. G.8. III. 4; H.G.8. 
II. 16), which include the horse, goats, sheep, oxen (Tait. 
Br. II. 8. 1, etc.) and human beings (Tait. Br. III.- 4. 1). 
They believe that by performing animal sacrifices, the 
sacrificer ransoms himself (8. B. XI. 7. 1. 3 ; A.B. II. 1. 3) 
or wins all these worlds (Ap. 8.8. VII. 1. 1). The animal is 
the sacrificer himself (A.B. II. 2. 1). They direct by special 
rules, in what manner the animal should be killed, cut and 
offered (A.B. II. 6 ; 8.B. III. 8. 1. 15). They were aware' 
that wanton killing of animals was wrong (A.B. II. 1. 7) 
and believed that offering animal sacrifices to the DevaUs, 
was one of the means whereby bliss hereafter could be 
attained (Ba. Dh. 8. II. 4. 23). And it was only for certain 
Yajnas that animals could be slain (Va. Dh. 8. IV. 6-8 ; 8.G.8. 
II. 16 ; 1 Ba.8.8. IV). Wanton killing of animals was very 
severely punished (Ap. Dh. 8, I. 25. 13-26 ; Ga. Dh. 8. 
XXII. 18, etc. ; Va. Dh. 8. 18. 23, etc. ; Ba. Dh. 8. 1. 19. 6). 

The Vaidik people from the time of the earliest Yajnas 
severely deprecated lust of any kind whatsoever ; and they 
allowed Maithima, M&msa, Madya and Mudra for religious 
purposes only and as offerings to the Devas. The Chakra 
sittings of the TSntriks (M. N. T. Ch. VI) have unmistakable 
similarities with the Vfijapeya and 8autramani (8.B. V ; 
K.8.8. XIV ; A.B. III. 4. 3 ; 8.B. XII. 7. 1, etc. ; K.8.8. XIX) 
and even the manner of drinking in company has been 
preserved as will appear from the references given above. 

When performing Yajna in company, the members of 
the company become Br&hmanas and there is no distinction 
of caste (A.B. VII. 4. 1). 

The worship in both Vaidik and T&ntrik rites begins 
with Achamana, which is a form of ablution, in which cer- 
tain parts of the body are touched with water. In this 
respect, the Vaidik and the Tslntrik practices aire exactly 
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similar (G.G.S. I. 2. 6 ; Tait. A. II. 11 ; M.N.T. Chap. V). 
They purify themselves by uttering some mantras as Bijas 
while contemplating the Deities of certain parts of their 
bodies and touching such parts with their fingers (A.A. 
III. 2. 1. 2 ; III. 2. 5. 2 ; R.V.B. II. 16). They contemplate 
each Deva through his or her particular Mantras (R.V. 

III. 62. 10) which will be found collected in the Parishishta 
to the Taittiriya Aranyaka. They make use of certain 
sounds for removing unclean spirits, e.g., Khat. Phat. Hum. 
(T.A. IV. 27 ; S.V. St. I. 2. 1 ; I. 1. 3 ; Aranyag^na VI. 1-8 ; 

IV. 2. 19 ; S.B. I. 6. 2. 18 ; I. 3. 3. 14 ; I. 7. 2. 11-14 ; I. 7. 2. 
^1 ; XI. 2. 2. 3 and 5 ; M.N.T. Chap. Ill) and for other 
purposes (A.B. II. 3. 6). They attribute a Deity to each 
letter in a Mantra (A.B. II. 5. 5). 

They make gestures with their fingers as part of their 
religious rites (S.B. III. 1. 3. 25 ; III. 4. 3. 2) and locate the 
DevatSs of particular sounds in particular parts of their 
bodies (P.S. 64, 56 ; K.S.S. VII. 71, 73). They perform their 
baths as a means of and with the view of pleasing their 
Devas (G. Sn. S. and M.N.T.) and in performing the Acha- 
mana they sacrifice unto themselves conceiving that they 
are part and parcel of the Great Brahma (T.A. X. i). They 
worship the Great Brahma thrice daily, such worship being 
called Sandhya-bandana or Ahnika-kriya, twilight prayers 
or daily rites. How and when the forms of Vaidik Sandhya 
now practised by Vaidikas commenced has not yet been 
ascertained but, there is no doubt that prior to the time 
when the Taittiriya Aranyaka was composed the practice 
existed in its present form. It will be remembered that it 
is only in that work that we find the Sandhyfi-mantras 
recorded. The practice of PrSnayama and Tarpana to 
Rishis, Fathers, and Devas also existed before Baudhayana. 
This practice of Vaidik SandhyS, worship should be compared 
with the Tllntrik mode, to gain an insight into the relation- 
ship of the Vedas and the Tantras. 

In the Yajnas, the Vaidik people principally worshipped 
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(1) Sarasvat! (S.B. II. 5. 4. 6 ; III. 1. 4. 9 ; III. 9. 1. 7 ; 
V. 2. 2. 14 ; V. 3. 6. 8 ; V. 4. 5. 7 ; V. 6. 2. 7 ) to whom 
animals are sacrificed (S.B. III. 9. 1. 7 ; V. 6. 4. 1 ; XII. 

7. 2. 3) and who is the same as VS,k or VS.gdevi who became 
a lioness and went over to the Devatfi-s, on their undertaking 
that to her offerings should be made before they were made 
to Agni (S.B. III. 5. 1. 21) and who bestows food (S.B. XII. 

8. 2. 16) ; (2) MahMeva or Mahesha, another form of Agni, 
in all his eight forms (S.B. VI. 1. 3. 10 et seq.) ; (3) Rudra, 
(4) Vishnu, (5) Vin&yaka (Ganesha), (6) Skanda (KSrtikeya) 
(S.V.B. I. 4. 31 et seq.) ; (7) the Lingam or Phallus (T.A. X. 
17) on whom they meditated during the daily Sandhya wor- 
ship and who is the same as Shambhu riding on a bull, (8) 
Shiva (S.V.B. I. 2. 2). They also worshipped (9) the cow 
whom they called Bhagavati (A.B. V. 5. 2) and also (10) 
Indra, Varuna, Agni, Soma, Rudra, Pushan, the Ashwins, 
Suryya and some other Deities. For purposes of attaining 
eternal bliss they worshipped R&tridevi (S.V.B. III. 8) and 
this R&tridevi is described as a girl growing into womanhood 
who bestows happiness. She has long and flowing hair, 
has in her hand a noose. If she is pleased, then all other 
Devas are pleased. She being pleased offers boons, but the 
worshipper must reject the same and then he will gain 
freedom from re-birth. This is the worship of RStri; it 
requires no fasting and must be performed at night. The 
Mantras to be recited, is the RStri Sukta which commences 
with Ratrir bakhyad (Rig Veda X. 127. 1) to be followed by 
aratri parthivam rajas. 

The Rig-Vidhana-Brahmana (IV. 19) which follows the 
Sama-Vidhana-Brahmana declares that the Ratri Sukta 
must be recited ; the worship must be performed as a 
Sthaiipaka Yajna. Ratri is substantially the same with, 
but in form different from, Vagdevi ; and they are some- 
times worshipped as one and the same (Taih Br. II. 4. 6. 10 
et seq.). The Ratri Sukta describes her as black (R. V. X. 
127. 2‘-3). The portion of the Ratri Sukta which is included 
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in the Khila portion of the Rig- Veda (R.V. Kh. 25) calls 
R&tii Devi by the name of DuigS. and this Mantra appears in 
Taittiiiya Aranyaka (X. 1). She is described here, as the 
bearer of oblations ; therefore, she is the same as Agni (Fire) 
and as such she has tongues which are named as follows : 
(1) Kali, (2) Karaii, (3) Manojaba, (4) Sulohita, (6) Sudhumra- 
varna, (6) Sphidingini, (7) Shuchismita and these tongues 
loll out and by these tongues offerings are received (Grihya- 
Sangraha I. 13. 14). The Brihad-devata mentions that 
Aditi, Yak, Sarasvaii and Durga are the same (11. 79). 

In conformity with the Vaidik system the Tantrik system 
of worship acknowledges that Om is the supreme Bija (A.B. 
Vll. 3. 6 ; 11. 1. 2 ; V. 5. 7 ; A.A. 11. 3. 8 ; Chh. Up. 1. 1. 1 
et seq . ; T.A. Vll. 8 ; X. 63. 21 et seq.\ Shakatayana, p. 106 
(Oppert) ; Panini Vlll. 2. 87 ; Br. D. 11. 127, 133 ; G.B. 
IX. 1. 24 ; 1. 1. 17. 19 ; M.N.T. II. 32) and they also acknow- 
ledge and use the Hinkara of the Vedas pronounced Hum 
(S.B. I. 4. 1. 2 ; IX. 1. 2. 3. 4 ; A.B. III. 2. 12 ; L.S.S. 1. 
10.25 ; 1.1.27 ; II. 1.4; IV. 3. 22). The rules and practice 
of Achamana, and the bath are exactly the same as will be 
found on a comparison of chapter V of the Mahanirvana 
Tantra with the Snanasutra of Gobhila. The Tantras prefer 
to use single compounds instead of long sentences to express 
an idea and form one letter Mantras very much according 
to the Vaidik method. We also find the practice of Nyasa 
and Shuddhi foreshadowed in the Vedas as has been already 
mentioned. (See also S.B. VII. 5. 2. 12). The principal 
Devi of the Veda is Sarasvaii, who is called Nagna in the 
Nighantu, expressing hudeness, and also referring to that 
age of a woman when womanhood has not expressed itself. 
If we again, take these ideas with that of the S&ma-Vidh&na- 
Brahmana, we have the almost complete form of a De'^ 
who is called at the present day by the name of KS-li. An- 
other Devi whose worship is very popular at the present 
day is Durgd., wfio has a lion for her carrier. It will have 
been observed, that Vach turned herself into a lion, and 
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after earnest solicitations went over to the Devas ; and 
therefore, Vl-ch and the lion are identically the same. We 
have already given references which show that Vftch and 
DurgS, were the same ; and these facts explain how Durga 
has a lion to carry her. The worship of R&tri is to be per- 
formed at night and therefore the worship of K3.H miist be 
a night performance ; and therefore, must partake of all 
the features of a night performance ; and these elements 
must be sought for in the Vaidik Atir&tra. The Atir&tra 
is a performance of three Faryy&yas or rounds of four Stotras 
and Sh&stras in each and at the end of each libations are 
offered, followed by drinking of Soma. The same rules 
and practices as in the AtirStra are substantially followed 
in the worship of the Devi K&li, bh&ng being very largely 
used under the name of Vijayti, and Amrita. It will be 
remembered that the Devi of the AtirUtra is Sarasvati. 
The principal male Devat& of the Tantras is Mah&deva 
named also Shiva, Mahesha, Shambhu, Soma and also in a 
different aspect Rudra. Rudra and MahMeva are admitted- 
ly Vaidik gods. Rudra is described as having bows and 
arrows and has hundred heads and thousand eyes (S.B. 
IV. 1. 1. 6 ; Yajur Veda III. 27). Mah&deva is Mahan 
devah, the great God (S.B. VI. 1. 3. 16). It appears that 
the Mantras of the different aspects of Mah&deva, which 
are even now used by T&ntrikas, were known and used by 
the Vaidik people. I cannot, however, trace the name 
Mahesha in Vaidik literature. Shiva can be identified with 
Rudra Susheva, who is a kind god (S.B. V. 4. 4. 12). MahH- 
deva (Soma) is clad in a tiger skin which can be traced in 
Vaidik literature (S.B. V. 3. 6. 3 ; V. 4. 1. 11). Rudra is 
black, in the Tantras as well as in the Vedas. He is the 
same as Manyu with a Devi on each side of him (S.B. IX. 
1. 1. 6 ; XI. 6. 1. 12 and 13). In this connection, we must 
not fail to note some of the attributes of Vaidik Nirritti. 
Nirritti is black and is a. terrible De>d and pimishes those 
who do not offer Soma to her. She is the Devi of 
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misfortunes and removes all misfortune. She is the genetrix 
and she is fond of the cremation ground (S.Bi. Vll. 2. I 
A.B. IV. 2. 4). 

The Tantras direct the worship also of Ganesha, K&rtika. 
and Vishnu, for whose worship the S&ma-Vidh&na-Br&hmtma 
prescribes the singing of certain Shmans, known as the 
Vinayaka. Samhith (S.V. 4. 5. 3. 3), SkandarSamhit& 
(S. V. 3. 2. 1. 4) and the Vishnu-Samhita (S. V. 3. 1. 3. 9) 
respectively. 

The Tantras also direct the use of certain figures which 
are called Yantras. These may be of various kinds and 
forms and may be used for various purposes. One of these 
which is constantly used, is a triangle within a square (M .N.T. 
Chap. V) and this can be traced to the rules for the prepa- 
ration of the Agnikshetra, or the Fire Altar of the Vaidik 
people (B.B. VI. 1. 1. 6). Another curious circumstance 
in connection with the altar is, that both in the Vaidik and 
the Tantrik ritual, the heads of five animals are used in its 
preparation (S.B. VI. 2. 1. 5-8). The worship of the langam 
is foreshadowed by the Vaidik Deity Vishnu Sipivishta 
(R.V. VII. 1001, etc.; Nirukta V. 2. 2) and the serpent which 
twines roimd Devas or De^ds is foreshadowed by the Sarpa- 
rajnt, the Serpent Queen (S.B. IV. 6. 9. 17) who is the same 
as V&ch. 

The facts collected here will, it is hoped, enable impartial 
readers to come to a definite conclusion as to the relationship ; 
of the Vaidik to the Thntrik ritual. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 

A. A.= Aitareya Aranyaka. A.B.= Aitareya Brhhmana. 
As. S.S.=A8hval&yana Shrauta Sutra. Ap. S.S.=Apa- 
stamba Shrauta Sutra. Ap. Dh. S.=Apastamba Dharma 
Sutra. Ap. 6.S.=Apastamba Grihya Sfitra. A.V.= 
Atharva Veda. Ba. Dh. S.=Baudh&yana Dharma Sutra. 
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Ba. S.S.=BaudMyana Shrauta Sutra. Br. D.=Brihad- 
devat§. (Calcutta edition). CWi. Up.=CliMndatra Upa- 
nisbad. Ca. Dh. S.= Gautama Dharma Sutra. G.B.= 
Gopatha Br&hmana. G.G.S.=Goblula Grihya Sutra. G. 
Sn. S.=Gobhila Snftna Sutra. H.G.S.=Hiranyakeshiya 
Grihya Sutra. K.S.S.=K&tya.yana Shrauta Sutra. Kh. 
G.S.=KhMira Grihya Sutra. L.S.8;=L&ty&yana Srauta 
Sutra. M.N.T.=Mah&nirv&na Tantra. N.S.=N&radiya 
Sluksha. Ngh.=Nighantu. Nir.=Nirnkta. P.S.=P&niniya 
Shikshft. P.G.S.=Para8hara Grihya Sutra. R.V.=Rig 
Veda. R.V.B.=Rig Vidhana Br&hmana. Rik. P.=Rik- 
Pariahishta. R.V.Kh.=Rig Veda Khila. S.B.=Shatapatha'. 
• Br4hmana. S.G.S.=Sankhyfi,yana Grihya Sutra. S.V.R= 
Sftma Vidhana Brahmana. S.V.St.=^ma Veda Stobha 
portion. SiV.=S&ma Veda. S.S.S.=Sankhy&yana Shrauta 
Sutra. T.A,=Taittiriya Aranyaka. Tait. Br.=Taittiriya 
Brahmana. Tan. Br.=Tandya Brahmana. Va. Dh. S.= 
Vashishtha Dharma Sutra. Yag.=Yainavalkya. 
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Chapter V. 

THE TANTRAS AND RELIGION OF THE SHlKTAS. 

[What follows this bracket is a translation, done in 
literal fashion, from the German, of an article by the learned 
Sanskritist, Professor Winternitz, entitled “Die Tantras imd 
die Religion der Saktas” published in the Berlin monthly, 
the “ Ostasiatische Zeitschrift,” 1916, Heft 3. The article 
does not show a complete comprehension of its subject- 
matter, nor was this to be expected. In European fashion 
S&dhaka is translated “Magician” and S&dhan& is thought 
of as “magical evocation” and Mahayogini as “Great Magi- 
cian”. This is the more unfortunate, as the Professor 
evidently does not like “magic”. It is true that in Indra- 
jalavidya there is Sadhana to achieve its purposes, but what 
is of course meant is Sadhana in its religious sense. We 
hear again of “idolatry” though idolatry is not (in the sense 
in which those who make the charge use the word) to be 
found in any part of the world. Mantra is still “ gibberish,’ ’ 
“trash” and so on. After all, many of these matters are 
as much a question of temperament as argument. The 
mind which takes these views is like that of the Protestant 
who called the Catholic Mass “Hocus Pocus”. It is super- 
stitious trash to him but a holy reality to the believer. Such 
criticism involves the fallacy of judging others from one’s 
own subjective standpoint. Moreover, not one man in 
thousands is capable of grasping the .inner significance of 
this doctrine and for this reason it is kept secret nor does 
any writing reveal it to those without understanding. The 
learned Professor has also evidently no liking for “ Occultism” 
and “India-faddists” (Indiensschwarmern). But the former 
exists whether we like its facts or not. Nevertheless, in 
reading this article one feels oneself in the presence of a learned 
mind which wills to be fair and is not to be stampeded from 
investigation on hearing the frightful word “ Tantra ”. Several 
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appreciations are just. Particularly noteworthy is the 
recognition that the Tantra Shastras or Agamas are not 
merely some pathological excrescence on “Hinduism” but 
simply one of its several presentations. Nor are they simply 
Scriptures of the Sh&ktas. Their metaphysics and ethics 
are those of the common Brahmanism of which all the sects 
are ofEshoots, whatever be the special peculiarities in present- 
ment of doctrine or in its application. Before this Professor 
Albert Grunwedel had said (in his“Der Weg Nach Sambhala,” 
Munchen 1916 ): “The Tantras are nothing but the con- 
tinuation of the Veda ” (Die Tantras, smd eben die fortsetzung 
des Veda). He calls also the Tantras the “model-room” 
(Akt-saal) of Indian Art (the Aktsaal is a room in an Acade- 
my of Art in which casts are kept as models for the students). 
These Scriptures, he adds, “furnish the sesthetics and in 
fact we find that in the later books (of the Ealachakra) the 
whole figurative mythology (of that system) has been built 
up on this scheme. Whence this evolution of forms arises 
is indeed another question which will bring many a surprise 
to the friends of ‘National Indian Art’ (sic!). Talking is 
easier. The Jains too have such things. ” I may add that 
the fact that some Jains carry out some so-called “ T&ntrik 
rites” is not generally known. Yaishnavas and Bauddhas 
also have these rites. Notions and practices generally 
chained to the Sh&ktas only are held and carried out by 
other sects. It is to be remembered also that there are many 
schools of Agama. Some of them state that other Agamas 
were promulgated “for the delusion of men”. It is needless 
to add that, here as elsewhere, to the adherent of a particular 
Agama his particular scripture is good, and it is the scrip- 
ture of his opponent which is “for delusion”. Orthodoxy 
is “my doxy” in India also amongst some sects. Sh&kta 
liberalism (being Advaita Vedanta) finds a place for all. 

It cannot, t^refore, be said that the Agamas are wholly 
worthless and bad without involving all Hinduism in that 
charge. On the contrary the Professor discovers that behind 
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the “nonsense” there may be a deep sense and that “immo- 
raHty” is not the end or aim of the Cult of the Mother.^ 
He also holds that if the TSntrik Scriptures contain some 
thmgs to which he and others take objection, such things 
in no‘ wise exhaust their contents. There is nothing wonder- 
ful about this discovery, which anyone may make for himself 
by simply reading and imderstanding the documents, but 
the wonder consists in this tliat it has not hitherto been 
thought necessary (where it has been possible) to read and 
understand the Tantra Sh^tras first and then to criticise 
them. All the greater then are our thanks to the learned 
Sanskritist for his share in this work of justice. — J. W.] 

PNBIA remains still the most important country on earth 

for the student of religion. In India we meet with 
all forms of religious thoi^ht and feeling which we find 
on earth, and that not only at different times but also all 
together even to-day. Here we find the most primitive 
belief in ancestral Spirits, in Demons and Nature Deities with 
a primeval, imageless sacrificial cult. Here also is a polythe- 
ism passing all limits, with the most riotous idolatry, 
te!m][de cult, pilgrimages, and so forth. And, side by side 
with and beyond these crudest forms of religious life, we 
find what is deepest and most abstract of what religious 
thinkers of all times have ever thought about the Deity, 
the noblest pantheistic and the purest monotheistic concep- 
tions. In India we also find a priestcraft as nowhere else 
on earth side by side with a religious tolerance which lets 
sect after sect, with the most wonderful saints, exist together. 
Hfere there were and still are forest recluses, ascetics, and 
mendicant' monks, to whom renunciation of this world is 
really and truly a matter of deepest sincerity, and together 
vrith them hosts of idle mendicant monks, vajn fools and 
hypocrites, to whom religion is only a cloak for selfish 

1. See as to the Secret Ritual and its Objects, “ Shakti and 
Shakta”, 2nd ed. 
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pursmits for the gratification of greed for money, of greed 
for fame or the hankering after power. 

From India also a powerful stream of religious ideas 
has poured forth over the West, and especially over the 
East, has fiooded Central iaia, has spread over Tibet, China, 
Corea and Japan, and has trickled through the further East 
down to the remotest islands of the East Indian Archipelago. 
And finally, in India as well as outside India, Indian religions 
have often mixed with Christianity and with Islam, now 
giving and now taking. 

Indeed, sufficient reason exists to welcome every work 
which contributes in one way or other to a richer, deeper or 
wider knowledge of Indian religion. I would like, therefore, 
to draw attention in what follows to some recently published 
works of this nature. 

These are the exceedingly meritorious publications of 
Arthur Avalon with reference to the literature of the Tantras. 
Through these works we obtain, for the first time, a deeper 
insight into the literature of the Tantras, the holy books of 
Sh&ktism, and into the nature of this much abused religion 
itself. It is true that H. H. Wilson^ in his essays on the 
religious sects of the Hindus which appeared from 1828 to 
1832 has given a brief but relatively reliable and just ex- 
position of this religion. M. Monier-Williams^ who has 
treated more fully of Sh§.ktism, worship of the Goddess, 
and the contents of the Tantras, has only to tell terrible and 
horrible things. He describes the faith of the ShSktas, of 
the worshippers of the feminine Deities, as a mixture of 
sanguinary sacrifices and oi^ies with wine and women. 
Similar is the picture of this sect presented by A. Barth^ 
who on the one hand indeed admits that the Cult of the 
Mother is based on a deep meaning and that the Tantras 
are also full of theosophical and moral reflections and ascetic 

1. Works, Vol. I, London, 1862, pp. 240-265. 

2. Brahmanism and Hinduism, 4th ed., London, 1891, p. 180 if. 

3. The Religions of India, 2nd ed., London, 1889, p. 199 ff. 
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theories, but is not thereby prevented from saying that the 
Sh&kta is “nearly always a hypocrite and a superstitious 
debauchee,” even though many amongst the authors of the 
Tantras may have really believed that they were performing 
a sacred work.i R. G. Bhandarkar,^ to whom we owe the 
latest and most reliable exposition of Indian sectarianism, 
happens in fact to deal with the Sh&ktas very summarily. 
Whereas the greater part of his excellent book deals with 
the religion of the Vaishnavas and with the sects of the 
Shaivas, he only devotes a few pages to the sect of the Sh&ktas 
which evidently seems unimportant to him. He speaks, 
however, both about the metaphysical doctrines and about 
the cult of this sect, with in every way, the cool, quiet 
objectivity of the historian. The exposition is only a little 
too brief and meagre. So, all the more are Avalon’s books 
welcome. 

The most valuable is the complete English translation 
of a Tantra, the Mah&nirv&na Tantra,^ with an Introduction 
of 146 pages which introduces us to the chief doctrines 
of the Sh&ktas and with the exceedingly complicated, 
perhaps purposely confused, terminology of the Tantras. 
If we have been accustomed, up till the present, to see 
nothing else in Sh&ktism and in the Tantras, the sacred 
books of this sect, than wild superstition, occult humbug, 
idiocy, empty magic and a cult with a most objectionable 
morality, and distorted by orgies— then a glimpse at the 
text made accessible to us by Avalon, teaches us that- all 

1. Op. Cit., p. 204. 

2. Vaishnavism, Shaivism and Minor Religious Systems. 
(Gnindriss der indo-arischen Philologie und Altertumskunde III (6), 
Strassburg, 1913, p. 142 If.) I (Dr. W.) have spoken more fully about 
this work in the Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 1915, No. 2. [To the 
above Professor Winternitz might have added Professor Vall4e 
Poussins Studies — ^J. W.] 

3. Tantra of the Great Liberation (Mah&nirvSpa Tantra), a 
Translation from the Sanskrit, with Introduction and Commentary 
by Arthur Avalon. London, Luzac & Co. 1913. 
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these tilings are indeed to be found in this religion and in 
its sacred texts, but that by these their contents are never- 
thelera, in no wise exhausted. 

On the contrary, we rather find that behind the non- 
sense there lies hidden after all much deep sense and that 
immorality is not the end and aim of the cult of the 
Mother. We find that the mysticism of the Tantras has 
been built up on the basis of that mystic doctrine of the 
unity of the soul and of all with the Brahman, which is pro- 
claimed in the oldest Upanishads and which belongs to the 
most profound speculations which the Indian spirit has 
imagined. This Brahman, however, the highest divine 
principle, is, according to the doctrines of the Sh&kta philoso- 
phers, no “nothing”, but the eternal, primeval Energy 
(Shakti) out of which everything has been created, has 
originated, has been bom. Shakti, “Energy,” however, 
is not only grammatically feminine. Human experience 
teaches also that all life is bom from the womb of the woman, 
from the mother. Therefore the Indian thinkers, from whom 
Sh&ktism has originated, believed that the highest Deity, 
the supremest creative principle, should be broi^ht nearest 
to the human mind not through the word “Father”, but 
through the word “Mother”. And all philosophical concep- 
tions to wliich language has given a feminine gender, as well 
as all mythological figures which appear feminine in popular 
belief, become Goddesses, Divine Mothers. So, before ail, 
there is Prakyiti, taken from the Sangkhya philosophy, 
primeval matter, “Nature”, who stands in contrast to 
Furusha, the male spirit, and is identical with Shakti. And 
this Shakti is, again, mythologically conceived as the spouse 
of God Shiva, MahMeva, the “Great God”. M3rthology, 
however, knew already Um& or Pftrvati, “the daughter of 
the Mountain”, the daughter of the HimMaya, as the spouse 
of Shiva. And so Prakriti, Shakti, Um&, P&rvatf , are ever 
one and the same. They are only different names for the 
one great All-Mother, the Jaganm&t&, “the Mother of all 
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the living’*. The bidian mind had been long since accustomed 
to see Unity in all Multiplicity. Just as one moon reflects 
itself in innumerable waters, so Dev!, “the Goddess”, by 
whatever other names she may be othermse called, is the 
embodiment of all Gods and of all “energies” (Shaki^) of 
the Gods. Within her is Brahm&, the Creator, and his 
Shakti ; within her is Vishnu, the Preserver, and his Shakti ; 
within her is also Shiva as Mah&k&la, “great Father Time”, 
the great Destroyer. But as this one is swallowed up by 
herself, she is also Adyak&lik&, the “primordial K&li” ; 
and as a “great magician”, Mah&yogini, she is at the same 
time Creatrix, Preservatrix, and Destroyer of the world. 
She is also the mother of Mahlik&la, who dances before 
her, intoxicated by the wine of Madhuka blossoms.^ As, 
however, the highest Deity is a woman, every woman is re- 
garded as an embodiment of this Deity. Dev!, “the God- 
dess”, is within every feminine being. This conception it is, 
which has led to a woman worship which, undoubtedly, has 
taken the shape, in many circles, of wild orgies, but which 
also — at least according to the testimony of the Mah&nirva^a 
Tantra — could appear in a purer and nobler form, and has as 
surely done so. 

To the worship of the Dev!, the Goddess, who is the 
joyously creative energy of nature, belong the “five tnie 
things” (Panchatattva) through which mankind enjoy 
gladly, preserve their life and procreate ; intoxicating 
drink which is a great medicine to man, a breaker of sorrows 
and a source of pleasure ; meat of the animals in the villages, 
in the air and in the forests, which is nutritious and strength- 
ens the force of body and mind ; fish which is tasty and 
augments procreative potency; roasted corn which, easily 
obtained, grows in the earth and is the root of life in the 
three worlds ; and fifthly physical 2 imion with Shakti “the 

1. As all “five true things” begin with an M, they are also 
called “ the five M”. 

2. Mahtnirv&ca Tantra, VIII, 103 fi. (p. 156). 
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source of bliss of all living beings, the deepest cause of crea- 
tion and the root of the eternal world But these “five 
true things” may only be used in the circle of initiates, and 
only after they have been consecrated by sacred formulas 
and ceremonies. The Mah^nirv&na Tantra lays stress on 
the fact that no abuse may be made of these five things. 
Who drinks immoderately is no true worshipper of the De\i. 
Immoderate drinking, which disturbs seeing and thinking, 
destroys the effect of the sacred action. In the sinful Kali 
age also, only the own spouse should be enjoyed as Shakti. 
In everything the Tantra takes all imaginable trouble to 
excuse the Pancliatattva ceremonies and to prevent their 
abuse. In the Kali age sweets (milk, sugar, honey) must be 
used instead of intoxicating drink, and the adoration of the 
lotus feet of the Devi should be substituted for the physical 
union. The worship should not be secret, indecencies 
should not occur, and evil, impious people should not be 
admitted to the circle of the worshippers.^ True, it is 
permissible for the “Hero” (Vira) who is qualified to be 
SMhaka or “magician” to unite in secret worship with 
other Shaktis. Only in the highest “heavenly condition” 
(Divyabh&va) of the saint do purely symbolical actions take 
the place of the “five true things”. 

But to the worship of the Devi belong in the first place 
Mantras (formulas) and Bijas (monosyllabic mysterious 
words like Aim, Klim, Hrim, etc.) ; further also Yantras 
(diagrams of a mysterious meaning, drawn on metal, paper 
or other material), Mudras (special finger positions and hand 
movements) and Nyasas. (These last consist in putting 
the tips of the fingers and the flat of the right hand, with 
certain mantras, on the various parts of the body, in order 
by that to fill one’s own body with the life of the Devi.) 
By the application of all these means the worshipper renders 

1. Mah&nirvlpa Tantra, IV, 29-31, V, 141. 

2. MahtnirvSija Tantra, VI, 186 ff. (p. 135 ff.) ; VI, 14 II. (p. 
104 f.); VIII, 171 ff., 190 ff. (pp. 177, 180). 
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the Deity willing and forces him into his service, and be- 
comes a S&dhaka, a magician. For S&dhan&, “Magic”, 
is the chief aim, though not the final aim of Devi worship. 

This highest and final aim is the same as that of all 
Indian sects and religious s3^tems : Moksha or deliverance, 
the unification with the Deity in Mah&nirv&9a, the “ great 
extinction ”. The perfected saint, the Kaula, reaches this con- 
dition already in the present life and is one who is liberated 
whilst living ( Jivanmukta). But the way to deliverance 
can only be found through the Tantras. For Veda, Smyiti, 
Fur&nas and Itih4sa are each the sacred books of past ages 
of the world, whilst for our present evil age, the Kali age, 
the Tantras have been revealed by Shiva for the salvation 
of mankind (I, 20 ff.). The Tantras thus on the strength 
of their own showing indicate themselves to be relatively 
modern works. ^ In the present age Vedic and other rites 
and prayers have no value but only the mantras and cere- 
monies taught in the Tantras (II, 1 £E.). And just as the 
worship of the Devi leads equally to thoroughly materialistic 
results through magic and to the highest ideal of Nirv&pa, 
so there is a strong mixture in the worship itself of the 
sensuous and the spiritual. Characteristic is Mah^nirv&na 
Tantra V, 139-161 (P. 86 ff.) : The worshipper first offers 
to the De>d spiritual adoration, dedicating to her his heart 
as her seat, the nectar of his heart as the water for washing 
her feet, his mind as a gift of honour, the restlessness of his 
senses and thoughts as a dance, selflessness, dispassionate- 
ness, and so forth as flowers, but then he offers to the Devi 
an ocean of intoxicating drink, a mountain of meat and 
dried fish, a heap of roasted com in milk, with sugar and 
butter, “nectar” and other things. Besides the “five true 
things” and other elements of this most sensuous worship 
which is calculated to produce the intoxication of the senses, 
and in which also bells, incense, flowers, lights and rosaries 

1. Not 10. In the present cycle these Scriptures come last 
the Satya Yuga of the next cycle. 
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are not lacking, there is also the quiet contemplation (Dhy&na) 
of the Deity. And likewise, we find side by side with man- 
tras which are completely senseless and insipid such beauti- 
ful sayings as, for instance, V, 166: “O AdyS. K&li, who 
dwellest in the innermost soul of all, who art the innermost 
light, 0 Mother ! Accept this prayer of my heart. I bow 
down before thee.” 

The ShAktas are a sect of the religion which is commonly 
designated “Hinduism,” a term which is a facile one but 
which has not been chosen very happily. The word embraces 
all the sects and creeds which have originated from Brah- 
manism through a mixture with the cults of the aborigines 
of India and. thus represent a kind of degeneration of the old 
Brahmanical religion, but which still hold fast more or less, 
to orthodox Brahmanism i and so distinguish themselves 
from the heretical sects (Buddhists and Jains). In reality 
there is strictly no sense in speaking of “Hinduism” as a 
“ system” or as one “religion”. For it is impossible to say 
where Brahmanism ends and where “Hinduism” begins. 
We are also altogether ignorant as to how much the old 
Brahmanic religion had already assimilated., from the faith 
and the customs of the non-Aryan populace. For it is not 
admissible to classify without further ado all animal worship, 
all demon worship, all fetichism and so on as “non- Aryan”. 
In reality all sects of “Hinduism” which are related to a 
worship of Vishnu or of Shiva, are nothing but ofishoots of 
the original Brahmanism, which they never, however, deny. 
So also Sh&ktism has as a special characteristic merely the 
worship of the Shaktis, of the female deities, with its accessory 
matter (of the “five true things,” the worship in the chakra 
or “circle” of the initiates, and so on). For the rest, its 
dogmatics— or if it be preferred, its metaphysics— -as well 
as its ethics are altogether those of Brahmanism, of which 

1. Compare the definition of "'Hinduism” in Monier Williams’ 
“ Hinduism ”, London (Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge), 
1882, p. 84 ff. 
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also the essential ritual institutions have been preserved. 
In dogmatics it is the teachings of the orthodox systems 
of the Vedanta and the S&nkhya, which meet us also in 
the Tantras clearly enough, sometimes even under the 
trash of senseless magic formulas. And as far as ethics are 
concerned, the moral teaching in the VIII chapter of the 
MahanirvSna Tantra reminds us from beginning to end of 
Manu’s Code, the Bhagavad Gita, and the Buddhist sermons. 
Notwithstanding the fact that in the ritual proper of the 
ShSrkta there are no caste differences but in Shakti worship 
all castes as well as the sexes are equal, yet, in harmony with 
Brahmanism, the castes are recognized, with this modifi- 
cation that a fifth caste is added to the four usual ones, 
which springs from the mixture of the four older ones, 
namely, the caste of the S&manyas. Whilst Man\i, however, 
distinguishes four Ashramas or statuses of life, the Maha- 
nirvana Tantra teaches that there are only two Ashramas in 
the Kali age, the status of the householder and that of the 
ascetic. For the rest, everything which is taught in our 
Tantra about the duties towards parents, towards wife and 
child, towards relations and in general towards felloAvmen, 
might find a place, exactly in the same way, in any other 
religious book or even in a profane manual of morals. As 
an example we may quote only a few verses from this Chapter 
VIII : (w. 24, 25, 33, 35, 39, 45-47, 63-67). 

The duties of each of the castes as well as the duties 
of the king are not prescribed much differently from Manu. 
Family life is estimated very highly by the Mahanirvana 
Tantra. So it is rigorously prescribed that no one is allowed 
to devote himself to the ascetic life who has children, wives, 
or such like near relations to maintain. ^ Entirely in conso- 
nance with the prescriptions of the Brahmanic texts also 
are the “sacraments from conception imtil the marriage 

1. In the Kautilya-Arthashistra, the oldest manual of politics 
(11-1-1919, p. 48) a fine is prescribed for him who becomes an ascetic 
without having previously made provision for wife and child. 
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which are described in the 9th chapter of the Mah&nirvSpna 
Tantra {Samskdras). Likewise in the 10 th chapter the 
direction for the disposal and the cult of the dead {Shrdddha) 
are given. A peculiarity of the ShSktas in connection with 
marriage consists in the fact that side by side with the 
Brahma marriage fot which the Brahmanic prescriptions 
are valid, there is also a Shaiva marriage, that is a kind of 
marriage for a limited period which is only permitted to the 
members of the circle {Chakra) of the initiates. But children 
out of such a marriage are not legitimate and do not inherit.i 
So far Brahmanic law applies also to the Shaktas, and so 
the section concerning civil and criminal law in the 11th, 
and 12th chapters of the Mahanirvana Tantra substantially 
agree with Manu. 

Of course, notwithstanding all this, the Kauladharma 
expounded in the Tantra is declared the best of all religions 
in an exuberant manner and the veneration of the Kula- 
saint is praised as the highest merit. It is said in a well- 
knowTi Buddhist text : “ As, ye monks, there is place for 
every kind of footprints of living beings that move in the 
footprint of the elephant, because, as is known indeed, the 
footprint of the elephant is the first in size amongst all, so, 
ye monks, all salutary doctrines are contained in the four 
noble truths. *’ So it is said in the Mahanirvana Tantra,2 
(probably in recollection of the Buddhist passage) : “As 
the footprints of all animals disappear in the “footprint of 
the elephant, so disappear all other religions {dharma) in 
the Kula religion {kula-dhamia).” 

From what has l)een said it is clear that Avalon is right 
when he declares that uptill now this literature has been 
only too often judged and still more condemned without 
knowing it, and that the Tantras deserve to become better 

1. It is incorrect to call them illegitimate children. But 
offsprings of a Brahma marriage are preferential inheritors. — J. W. 

2. XIV, 180, cf. Majjimanikaya 28. 
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known than has been the case hitherto. From the point of 
view of the history of religion they are already important 
for ^e reason that they have strongly influenced Mah&y&na 
Buddhism and specially the Buddhism of Tibet. It is, 
therefore, much to be welcomed that Avalon has undertaken 
to publish a series of texts and translations from this liter- 
ature. It is true that we have no desire to be made ac- 
quainted with all the 3 x 64 Tantras which are said to exist. 
For — ^this should not be denied, that for the greatest part 
these works contain, after all, only stupidity and gibberish 
(“doch niu: Stiunpfsinn imd Kauderwelsch”). This is 
specially true of the Bijas and Mantras, the mysterious 
syllables and words and the magic- formulas which fill these 
volumes. To understand this gibberish only to a certain 
degree and to bring some sense into this stupidity, it is 
necessary to know the Tfintric meaning of the single vowels 
and consonants. For, amongst the chief instruments of the 
magic which plays such a great part in these texts; belongs 
the spoken word. It is not the meaning embedded in the 
mantra which exercises power over the deity, but the word, 
the sound. Each sound possesses a special mysterious 
meaning. Therefore, there are special glossaries in which 
this mysterious meaning of the single vowels and consonants 
is taught. A few of such glossaries, indispensable helps for 
the Sadhaka, or rather the pupil who wants to develop 
himself into S&dhaka, have been brought to light in the 
first volume of the series of Tantric Texts, ^ published by 
Avalon : — The Mantr&bhidh&na belonging to the Rudra- 
yamala, Ek&ksharakosha ascribed to Purushottamadeva the 
Bijanighantu of Bhairava and two M&trikanighantus, the 

1. Tantrik Texts published by Arthur Avalon: Vol. 1. Tantra- 
bhidana, II. Shafchakra Nirdpaua, III. Prapahchasara * (since 
published and not before Professor Winternitz when he wrote 
this review), IV. Kuiachfidatnapi, V. Kuiarpava, VI. Kaitviiasa, 
VII. Shrichakra Sambhara, VIII. Tantraraja. IX. Kamakaiaviiasa. 
(A. A.) 
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one by Mahidbara, the other by M§,dhava.i Added to these 
is one other auxiliary text of this same kind, the Mu^rfi- 
nighantu, belonging to the Vamake§>hvara Tantra, an en- 
umeration of the finger positions as they are used in Yoga. 

The second volume of the same series of Texts contain 
the text of the Shatchakranirupana, the “ description of the 
six circles, ” together with no less than three commentaries. 
The “six circles” are six places in the human body, imagined 
as lotus-shaped, of great mystical significance and therefore 
of great importance for Yoga. The first of these circles 
is MulMh&ra, which is described as a triangle in the middle 
of the body with its point downwards and imagined as a 
red lotus with four petals on which are written the four 
golden letters Vam, Sham, Sam and Sham. In the centre 
of this lotus is Svayambhulinga. At the root of this reddish 
brown linga the Chitrininadi opens, through which the 
Devi Kimdalini ascends, more delicate than a lotus fibre 
and more effulgent than lightning, and' so on.2 The 
Shatchakranirupana is the VI chapter of the Shritattva- 
chint&mani composed by Pum&nanda Sw&mi. In addition 
the volume contains the text of a hymn, entitled P&duka- 
panchakam, which is said to have been revealed by Shiva, 
and a voluminous commentary. 

The third volume of the Series contains the text of the 
Prapanchas&ratantra which is ascribed to the Vedantic 
philosopher Shankarach§.rya, and by others to the deity 
Shiva in his incarnation as Shankard.charya. 

The name Shankara appears fairly often in Tantra 
literature, but it is not at all sure that the works in question 
really come, from the Philosopher. Avalon prefaces the 

1. Cf. in connection with these glossaries also Th Zacharis, 
Die indjschen Worterbucher (Grundriss der indo-arischen Phil. 1, 
8B, 1897) Sec. 27. 

2. Any one interested in these “ Six Circles ” Chakra will find 
them described in Avalon’s Introduction to the Mahinirv^oa Tantra, 
pp. Ixii-lxiii (and later and more fully in “ The Serpent Power”. — 
J. W.) 
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text by a detailed description of the contents of the work. 
Prapancha means “extension,” “the extended Universe” 
from which “Prapanchasara” “the innermost being of the 
universe”. The work begins with a description of creation, 
accompanied, in the first two chapters, by detailed exposi- 
tions of Chronology, Embryology, Anatomy, Physiology 
and Psychology, which are exactly as “scientific” as both 
, the following chapters which treat of the mysterious mean- 
ing of the letters of the Sanskrit alphabet and of the Btjas. 
The further chapters which partly contain rituals, partly 
prayers, meditations and Stotras, are of greater importance 
from the standpoint of the history of religion. To how 
high a degree in the Shakti cult the erotic element predomi- 
nates, is shown in IX, 23 ff., where a description is given, 
“how the wives of the gods, demons, and demi-gods impelled 
by mantras come to the magician, the Sadhaka, oppressed 
by the greatness of their desires.” In the XVIII chapter, 
the mantras and the dhyanas (meditations) for the adoration 
of the God of love and his Shaktis are taught, and the union 
of man and woman is represented as a mystic union of the 
“I” {Ahamkdra) with perception {BvMhi) and as a sacred 
sacrificial action. When a man honours his beloved wife 
in such a way, she will, struck by the arrows of the God of 
love, follow him like a shadow even in the other world 
(XVIII, 33). The XXVIII chapter is devoted to Ardha- 
mn^hvara, the God who is half woman — Shiva, represented 
as a wild looking man, forms the right-hand half of the body, 
and his Shakti represented as a voluptuous woman, the left- 
hand half. The XXXIII chapter which seems to have 
ori gin ally closed the work describes in its first part ceremonies 
against childlessness, the cause of which is indicated as lack 
of veneration of the Gods and neglect of the wife. The 
second part is connected with the relation between teacher 
and pupil which is of extreme importance for the Sh&kta 
religion. Indeed, worship of the Guru, the teacher, plays a 
prominent part in this sect. 
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However, the rituals and Mantras described in this 
Tantra are not exclusively connected with the different 
forms of the De^d and Shiva, but Vishnu and his Avat&ras 
are also often honoured. The XXXVI chapter contains 
a disquisition on Vishnu Trilokyamohana (the Enchanter 
of the triple world) in verses 35-47 translated by Avalon.i 
It is a description glowing and sensuous (Voll sinnlicher 
Glut.) : Vishnu shines like millions of sxms and is of infinite 
beauty. Full of goodness his eye rests on Shri, his spouse, 
who embraces him, full of love. She too is of incomparable 
beauty. All the Gods and Demons and their wives offer 
homage to the August Pair. The (Goddesses, however, press 
themselves in a burning yearning of love towards Vishnu, 
whilst exclaiming : “ Be our husband, our refuge, August 
Lord ! ” In addition to this passage Avalon has also trans- 
lated the hymns to Prakrit! (Chapter XI), to Vishnu (Chapter 
XXI) and to Shiva (Chapter XXVI).2 Of these hymns 
the same holds good as of the collection of hymns to the 
Devi, which Avalon, together with his wife, has translated 
in a separate volume. ^ Whilst many of these texts are 
mere insipid litanies of names and epithets of the worshipped 
deities, there are others, which, as to profoundness of thought 
and beauty of language may be put side by side with the 
best productions of the rehgious lyrics of the Indians. So 
the hymn to Pralqriti in the Prapanchasara XI, 48, begins 
with the words : 

“ Be gracious to me, 0 Pradhana, who art Prakyiti in 
the form of the elemental world. Life of all that lives. 
With folded hands I make obeisance to thee our Lady, whose 
very nature it is to do that which we cannot understand. ” 

It is intelligible that the poets have found much more 

intimate cries of the heart when they spoke of the Deity 

— » .. - ... : 

1. Introduction, p. 61 ff. 

2. Introduction, p. 29 ff., 45 ff. and 62 ff. 

3. Hymns to the Goddess translated from the Sanskrit by 
Arthur and Ellen Avalon (1918). 
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as their “Mother” than when they addressed themselves 
to God as Father. So, for instance, it is said in a hymn to 
the Goddess ^ ascribed to Shankara : 

2 

By my ignorance of Thy commands 
By my poverty and sloth 

I had not the power to do that which 1 should -have done 
Hence my omission to worship Thy feet. 

But Oh Mother, auspicious deliverer of aU, 

All this should be forgiven me 

For, a bad son may sometimes be bom, but a bad 
mother never. 

3 

Oh Mother ! Thou hast many sons on earth. 

But I, your son, am of no worth ; 

Yet it is not meet that Thou shouldst abandon me 
For, a bad son may sometimes be born, but a bad 
mother never. 


4 

Oh Mother of the world. Oh Mother ! 

I have not worshipped Thy feet, 

Nor have I given abundant wealth to Thee, 

Yet the affection which Thou bestowest on me is without 
compare, 

For, a bad son may sometimes be bom, but a bad 
mother never. 

Avalon looks with great sympathy on the Shakta 
religion which has found the highest expression for the 
divine principle in the conception “Mother”. He is of 
opinion^ that when the European thinks that it is a debasB- 
metU of the deity to conceive of it as feminine, then this 

1. Hymns to the Goddess, p. 94 ff., Verse 24. 

2. Hymns to the Goddess, Preface. 
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can only be because be “looks upon bis mother’s sex as 
lower than bis own” and because be thinks it unworthy of 
the deity to conceive it otherwise than mascubne. That 
t^ conception of the Indian and especially of the Sb&kta 
is, in this connection, the ihore unbiased and unprejudiced 
one, we will freely concede to Avalon. He, however, goes 
still further and believes that the Tantras not only have an 
interest from the point of view of the history of religion, 
but that they also possess an independent value as manuals 
of S&dhan&, that is magic. ^ However grateful Ve might 
be to the editor and translator of these texts for having 
made us better acquainted with a little known and much 
misimderstood Indian system of religion, we yet would hope 
to be saved from the possibility of seeing added to the 
Vedantists, Neo-Buddhists, Theosophists and other India- 
faddists (Indienschwarmem) in Europe and America, 
adherents of the S{Uihan& of the Shakti cult. The student 
of religion cannot and may not leave the Tantras and Shak- 
tism unnoticed. They have their place in the history of 
religion. But, may this occultism, which often flows from 
very turbid sources — (this word should not be translated 
as “ Secret Science ” thus abusing the sacred name of Science, 
but rather as “Mystery Mongering” Geheimtuerei) remain 
far away from our intellectual life. 

[To the above may be added a recent criticism of M. 
Masson Oursel of the College de France in the Journal “ Isis ” 
(iii, 1920) which is summarized and translated from the 
French : “ The obscurity of language, strangeness of thought 
and rites sometimes adjudged scandalous, have turned away 
from the study of the immense Tantrik literatiire even the 
most courageous savants. If, however, the Tantras have 
appeared to be a mere mass of aberrations, it is because the 
key to them was unknown. The Tantras are the culmi- 
nation of the whole Indian literature. Into them flow both 
the Vedic and popular cults. T&ntricism has imposed itself 


1. Tantrik Text, Vol.. I, p. 4. 
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on the whole Hindu mentality (le Tantrisme, est impost i 
toute la mentality hindoue).' Arthur Avalon has under- 
taken with complete success a task which in appearance 
seems to be a thankless one but is in reality fecund of results. ” 
The article of Dr. Wintemitz deals largely with the 
Mahdruirv&na Tantra. Because objections cannot be easily 
found against this Tantra, the theory has been lately put for- 
ward by Dr. Farquhar in his last work on Indian Literature 
that this particular scripture is exceptional and the work of 
Ram Mohvm Roy’s Guru Hariharananda Bhirati. The 
ai^ument is in effect “All Tantras are bad ; this is not bad : 
therefore it is not a Tantra.” In the first place, the MS. 
referred to in the Preface to A. Avalon’s translation of 
this Tantra as having been brought to Calcutta, was an 
old MS. having the date Shak&bda 1300 odd, that is, several 
hrmdreds of years ago. Secondly, the Mah&nirv&na which 
belongs to the Vishnukranta, or as some say RathakrirntS., 
is mentioned in the Mah^iddhisdita Tantra, an old copy of 
which was the property of Raja Sir Radhakant Dev (b. 
1783 — d- 1867), a contemporary of Raja Ram Mohun Roy 
(1774-1833) who survived the latter’s son. The earliest 
edition of that Tantra by Anandachandra Ved§.ntavagisha 
was published from a text in the Sanskrit College Library 
which is not likely to have had amongst its MSS. one which 
was the work of a man who, whatever be the date of his 
death, must have died within a comparatively short period 
of the publication of this edition. In fact, the Catalogue 
describes it as an old MS. and an original Tantra. Dr. 
Rajendralala Mitra in his notice of a MS. of the Tagore 
collection speaks of it as containing only the first half of 
fourteen chapters. This is so. The second half is not 
published and is very rare. The Pandit’s copy to which 
reference was made in the Preface to A. A.’s translation of 
the Mah&nirv&na contained both parts. How comes it that 
if the Tantra was written by Raja Ram Mohim Roy’s Guru 
that we only have the first half and not the second containing 
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amongst other things the so-called magic or Shatkarma. 
It should be mentioned that there are three Tantras— the 
Nirv&na, B^hannirvana and Mah&nirvdna Tantras, similar 
to the group Nila, Brihannila and Mahdnila Tantras. It is 
to be noted also that in the year 1293 B.S. or 1886 an edition 
of the Mah4nirv§ina was published with commentary by a 
Sannyasin calling himself Shahkar&charya under the auspices 
of the Danda Sabha of Manikamika Ghat, Benares, which 
contains more verses than is contained in the text,commented 
upon by Hariharlinanda and the interpretation of the latter 
as also that of Jagamohan Tarkalankara, are in several 
matters controverted. We are asked to suppose that 
Hariharananda was both the author of, and commentator 
on, the Tantra. That the Mah&nirv&na has its merits is 
obvious, but there are others which have theirs. The same 
critic speaks of the Prapanchas&ra as a “rather foul work”. 
This criticism is ridiculous. The text is published for any 
one to judge. All that can be said is what Dr. Winternitz 
has said, namely, that there are a few passages with sensuous 
erotic imagery. These are descriptive of the state of women 
in love. What is wrong here ? There is nothing “foul” 
in this except for pepple to whom all erotic phenomena are 
foul. “This is a very indecent picture,” said an elderly 
lady to Byron, who retorted “Madam, the indecency consists 
in your remark.” It cannot be too often asserted that the 
ancient East was purer in these matters than the modem 
West, where, under cover of a pruriently modest 
exterior, a cloaca of extraordinarily varied psycho- 
pathic filth may flow. This was not so in earlier days, 
whether of East or West, when a spade was called a spade 
and not a horticultural instrument. In America it is still, 
I am told, considered indecent to mention the word “leg”. 
One must say “limb”. Said Tertullian: “Natura veneranda 
etnonerubescenda” ; that is, where the knower venerates 
his unknowing critic blushes. 

The PrapanchasS.ra which does not even deal with the 
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rite against which most objection has been taken (while 
the Mah&nirv&^a does), treats of the creation of the world, 
the generation of bodies, physiology, the classification of 
the letters, the Eal&s, initiation, Japa, Homa, the G&yatri 
Mantra, and ritual worship of various Devatas and so forth ; 
with facts in short which are not “foul” with or without the 
qualifying “rather”. * 

J. W.] 
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Chapter VI. 

SHAKTI AND SHAKTA. 

CHAETI who is in Herself pure blissful Consciousness 
(Chidrupi^) is also the Mother of Nature and is 
Nature itself bom of the creative play of Her thought. The 
ShMrta faith, or worship of Shakti, is, I believe, in some of 
its essential features one of the oldest and most widespread 
religions in the world. Though very ancient, it is yet, in 
its essentials, and in the developed form in which we know 
it to-day, harmonious with some of the teachings of modem 
philosophy and science ; not that this is necessarily a test 
of its tmth. It may be here noted that in the West, and in 
particular in America and England, a large number of 
books are now being published on “New Thought,” “Will 
Power,” “Vitalism,” “Creative Thought,” “Right Thought,” 
“Self Unfoldment, ” “Secret of Achievement,” “Mental 
Therapeutics” and the like, the principles of which are 
essentially those of some forms of Shakti S&dhan& both 
higher and lower. .There are books of disguised magic as 
how to control others (Vashikarana) by making them buy 
what they do not want, how to secure “affection” and so 
forth which, notwithstanding some hypocrisies, are in 
certain respects on the same level as the T&ntrik Shavara 
as a low class of books on magic are called. Shavara or 
Cha^^&la are amongst the lowest of men. The ancient and 
at the same time distinguishing character of the faith is 
instanced by temple worship (the old Vaidik worship was 
generally in the home or in the open by the river), the cult 
of images, of Linga and Yoni (neither of which, it is said, 
were part of the original Vaidik practice), the worship 
of De^ and of the Magna Mater (the great Vaidik Devat& 
was the male Indra) and other matters of both doctrine and 
practice. 
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Many years ago Edward Sellon, with the . aid of a 
learned Orientalist of the Madras Civil Service, attempted 
to learn its mysteries, but for reasons, which I need not here 
discuss, did not view’ them from the right standpoint. He, 
however, compared the Sh&ktas with the Greek Telestica or 
Dynamica, the Mysteries of Dionj^us “Fire born in the 
cave of initiation” with the Shakti Puj&, the Shakti Sho- 
dhana with the purification shown in d’llancarvilles’ 
“Antique Greek Vases” ; and after referring to the frequent 
mention of this ritual in the writings of the Jews and other 
ancient authors, concluded that it was evident that we had 
still surviving in India in the Sh&kta worship a very ancient, 
if not the most ancient, form of Mysticism in the whole 
world. Whatever be the value to be given to any parti- 
cular piece of evidence, he was right in his general conclu- 
sion. For, when we throw’ our minds back upon the history of 
this worship we see stretching awaj into the remote- and 
fading past the figure of the Mighty Mother of Nature, most 
ancient among the ancients ; the Ady& Shakti, the dusk 
Divinity, many breasted crowned with towers whose veil 
is never lifted, Isis, “the one who is all that has been, is 
and will be,” K&li, Hathor, Cybele, the Cowmother Goddess 
Ida, Tripurasundari, the Ionic Mother, Tef the spouse of 
Shu by w’hom He effects the birth of all things. Aphrodite, 
Astarte in whose groves the Baalim were set, Babylonian 
Mylitta, Buddhist T&rS,, the Mexican Ish, Hellenic Osia, the 
consecrated, the free and pure, African Salambo who like 
P&rvati roamed the Mountains, Roman Juno, Egyptian 
Bast the flaming Mistress of Life, of Thoi^ht, of Love, 
whose festival w^as celebrated with w'anton joy, the Assyrian 
Mother Succoth Benoth, Northern Freia, Mulaprakriti, 
Semele, M&y&, Ishtar, Saitic Neith Mother of the Gods, 
eternal deepest ground of all things, Kundalt, Guhya- 
mahUbhairavi and all the rest. 

And yet there are people who allege that the “TSntrik” 
cult is modern. To deny this is not to say that there has 
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been or will be no change or development in it. As man 
changes, so do the forms of his beliefs. An ancient feature 
of this faith and one belonging to the ancient Mysteries is 
the distinction which it draws between the initiate whose 
Shakti is awake (Fiabuddha) and the Pashu the unillumined 
or “animal” and, as the Gnostics called him, “material” 
man. The Natural, which is the manifestation of the 
Mother of Nature, and the Spiritual or the Mother as She 
is in and by Herself are one, but the initiate alone truly 
recognizes this unity. He knows himself in all his natural 
functions as the one Consciousness whether in enjoyment 
(Bhukti), or Liberation (Mukti). It is an essential principle 
of T&ntrik S&dhan4 that man in general must rise through 
and by means of Nature, and not by an ascetic rejection of 
Her. A profoundly true principle is here involved what- 
ever has been said of certain applications of it. When 
Orpheus transformed the old Bacchic cult, it was the purified 
who in the beautiful words of Euripides “w'ent dancing 
over the hills with the daughters of lacchos”. I cannot, 
however, go into this matter in this paper which is concerned 
with some general subjects and the ordinary ritual. But 
the evidence is not limited to mysteries of the Shakti Pujfi,. 
There are features in the ordinary outer worship which are 
very old and widespread, as are also other parts of the 
esoteric teaching. In this connection, a curious instance 
of the existence, beyond India, of T&ntrik doctrine and 
practice is here given. The American Indian Maya Scrip- 
ture of the Zunis called the Popul Vuh speaks of Hurakan 
or Lightning, that is (I am told) Kundalishakti ; of the“air 
tube” or “White-cord” or the SushrunnS N&di ; of the 
“two-fold air tube” that is Id& and Pingal4 ; and of various 
bodily centres which are marked by animal glyphs. 

Perhaps the Panchatattva Ritual followed by some of 
the adherents of the Tantras is one of the main caxises which 
have operated in some quarters against acceptance of the 
authority of these Scriptures and as such responsible for the 
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notion that the worship is modern. On the contrary, the 
usage of wine, meat, and so forth is itself very old. There 
are people who talk of these rites as though they were some 
entirely new and comparatively modem invention of the 
“Tantra”, wholly alien to the spirit and practice of the 
early times. If the subject be studied it will, I think, be 
found that in this matter those worshippers who practise 
these rites are (except possibly as to Maithuna) the con- 
tinuators of very ancient practices which had their counter- 
parts in the earlier VaidikSchAra, but were subsequently 
abandoned, possibly under the influence of Jainism and 
Buddhism. I say “counterpart”, for I do not mean to 
suggest that in every respect the rites were the same. In 
details and as regards, I think, some objects in view, they 
differed. Thus we find in this Panchatattva Ritual a 
counterpart to the Vaidik usage of wine and animal food. 
As regards wine, we have the partaking of Soma ; meat 
was offered in MSmsashtaka ShrMdha ; fish in the Ashtaka- 
shraddha and FretashrSddha ; and Maithuna as a recog- 
nized rite will be found in the V&madevya Vrata and Ilfah&- 
vrata of universally recognized Vaidik texts, apart from the 
alleged, and generally unknown, Saubh&gyak&nda of the 
Atharvaveda to which the KMikopanishad and other 
“Tantrik” Upanishads are said to belong. Possibly, how- 
ever, this element of Maithuna may be foreign and imported 
by ChSn&ch&ra (see Ch. V). So again, as that distinguished 
scholar Professor Ramendra Sundara Trivedi has pointed 
out in his Vichitraprasanga, the Mudr& of the Panchatattva 
corresponds with the Purod&sha cake of the Soma and other 
Yftgas. The present rule of abstinence from wine, and in 
some cases, meat is due, I believe, to the original Buddhism. 
It is so-called “TSntriks”, who follow (in and for their 
ritual only) the earlier practice. It is tme that the Samhit& 
of UshanSh says, “Wine is not to be drunk, given or taken 
(Madyam apeyam adeyam agr&hyam)” but the yet greater 
Manu states, “There is no wrong in the eating of meat or 
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the drinking of wine (Na m&nisabakshane dosho na madye)” 
though he rightly adds, as many now do, that abstention 
therefrom is productive of great fruit (Nivrittistu mah&- 
phal&). The T^ntrik practice does not allow extra-ritual 
or “useless” drinking (Vrithftp&na). 

Further, it is a common error to confound two distinct 
things, namely, belief and practice and the written records 
of it. These latter may be comparatively recent, whilst 
that of which they speak may be most ancient. When I 
speak of the ancient past of this faith I am not referring 
merely to the wrUmga which exist to-day which are called 
Tantras. These are composed generally in a simple San- 
skrit by men whose object it was to be understood rather 
than to show skill in literary ornament. This simplicity is 
a sign of age. But at the same time it is Laukika and not 
Arsha Sanskrit. Moreover, there are statements in them 
which (unless interpolations) fix the limits of their age. I 
am not speaking of the writings themselves but of what they 
say. The faith that they embody, or at least its earlier 
forms, may have existed for many ages before it was reduced 
to writing amongst the Kulas or family folk, who received it 
as handed down by tradition (P&ramparyya) just as did the 
Vaidik Gotras. That such beliefs and practices, like all 
other things, have had their development in course of time 
is also a likely hypothesis. 

A vast number of Tantras have disappeared probably 
for ever. Of those which survive a large nuinber are un- 
known. Most of those which are available are of a frag* 
mentary character. Even if these did appear later than 
some other Sh&stras, this would not, on Indian principles, 
affect their authority. According to such principles the 
authority of a Scripture is not determined by its date ; 
and this is sense. Why, it is asked, should something said 
1000 years ago be on that account only truer than what 
was said 100 years ago ? It is held that whilst the teaching 
of the Agama is ever existent, particular Tantras are 
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constantly being revealed and withdrawn. There is no ob* 
jection against a Tantra merely because it was revealed 
to-day. When it is said that Shiva spoke the Tantras, 
or Brahmsi wrote the celebrated Vai^hnava poem called the 
Brahmasamhit^, it is not meant that Shiva and Brahm& 
materialised and took a reed and wrote on birch bark or 
leaf, but that the Divine Consciousness to which men gave 
these and other names inspired a particular man to teach, 
or to write, a particular doctrine or work touching the 
eternally existing truth. This again does not mean that 
there was any one whispering in his ear, but that these 
things arose in his consciousness. What is done in this 
world is done through man. There is a profounder wisdom 
than is generally acknowledged in the saying “God helps 
those who help themselves”. Inspiration too never ceases. 
But how, it may be asked, are we to know that what is said 
is right and true? The answer is “by its fruits”. The 
authority of a ShAstra is determined by the question whether 
Siddhi is gained through its provisions or not. It is not 
enough that “Shiva uvAcha” (Shiva says) is writ in it. 
The test is that of Ayurveda. A medicine is a true one if 
it cures. The Indian test for everything is actual es^rience. 
It is from SamAdbi that the ultimate proof of AdvaitavAda 
is sought. How is the existence of Kalpas known ? It is 
said they have been remembered, as by the Buddha who is 
recorded as having called to mind 91 past Kalpas. There 
are arguments in favour of rebirth but that which is tendered 
as real proof is both the facts of ordinary daily experience 
which can, it is said, be explained only on the hypothesis 
of pre-existence ; as also actual recollection by self-developed 
individuals of their previous lives. Modem Western me- 
thods operate through magnetic sleep producing “regression 
of memory”. (See A. de Rochas “Les Vies Successives” 
and Lancelin “La Vie posthume”.) Age, however, is not 
wholly without its uses : because one of the things to which 
men look to see in a ShAstra is whether it has been accepted 
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or quoted in works of recognized authority. Such a test 
of authenticity can, of course, only be afforded after the 
lapse of considerable time. But it does not follow that a 
statement is in fact without value because, owing to its 
having been made recently, it is not possible to subject it 
to such a test. This is the way in which this question of 
age and authority is looked at on Indian principles. 

A wide survey of what is called orthodox “Hinduism” 
to-day (whatever be its origins) will disclose the following 
results : — Ved&nta in the sense of Upanishad as its (xmmon 
doctrinal basis, though variously interpreted, and a great 
number of differing disciplines or modes of 'practice by which 
the Ved&nta doctrines are realized in actual fact. We 
must carefully distinguish these two. Thus the Ved§.nta 
says “So’ham ” ; which is Haihsa. “Hak§.ra is one wing ; 
Sahara is the other. When stripped of both wings She 
T&ra is KamakalS..” (Tantrar4ja Tantra.) The Ach^ras 
set forth the means by which “So’ham” is to be translated 
into actual fact for the particular SMhaka. SMhand. 
comes from the root “S&dh” which means effort or striving 
or accomplishment. Effort for and towards what ? The 
answer for those who desire it is liberation from every form 
in the hierarchy of forms, which exist as such, because 
consciousness has so limited itself as to obscure the Reality 
which it is, and which “So’h».m” or “Shivo’ham” affirm. 
And why should man liberate himself from material forms ? 
Because it is said, that way only lasting happiness lies : 
though a passing yet, fruitful bliss may be had here by 
those who identify themselves with the active Brahman 
(Shakti). It is the actual experience of this declaration of 
“So’ham” which in its fimdamental aspect is Veda 
knowledge (Vid) or actual Spiritual Experience, for in the 
monistic sense to truly know anything is to be that 
thing. This Veda or experience is not to be had sitting 
down thinking vaguely on the Great Ether and doing 
nothing. Man must transform himself, that is, act in order 
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to know. Therefore, the watchword of the Tantras is 
Kriy& or action. 

The next question is what Kriy& should be adopted 
towards this end of Jn&na. “Tanyate, vist4ryate jn&nam 
anena iti Tantram.” According to this derivation of the 
word Taiitja from the root “Tan” “to spread”, it is defined 
as the ^&stra by which knowledge (Jnana) in spread. 
Mark tlie word Jn&na. The end of the practical methods 
which these Sh&stras employ is to spread Vedantic Jn&na. 
It is here we find that variety which is so puzzling to those 
who have not gone to the root of the religious hfe of India. 
The eni is substantially one. The means to that end neces- 
sarily vary according to knowledge, capacity, and tempera- 
ment. But here again we may analyse the means into 
two main divisions, namely, Vaidik and T&ntrik, to which 
may be added a third or the mixed (Mishra). The one 
body of Hinduism reveals as it were, a double framework 
repreoented by the Vaidik and Tantrik Acharas, which 
have in certain instances been mingled. 

The word “Tantra” by itself simply means as I have 
already said “treatise” and not necessarily a religious 
scripture. When it has the latter significance, it may mean 
the Scripture of several divisions of worshippers who vary 
in doctrine and practice. Thus there are Tantras of Shaivas, 
Vaishnavas, and Sh&ktas and of various sub-divisions of 
these. So amongst the Shaivas there are the Shaivas of 
the Shaiva Siddhftnta, the Advaita Shaiva of the Kas h m ir 
School, Pashupatas and a multitude of other sects which 
have their Tantras. If “T&ntric” be used as meaning an 
adherent of the Tantra Shastra, then the word, in any 
particular case, is .without definite meaning. A man to 
whom the application is given may be a worshipper of any 
of the Five Devat&s (Surya, Ganeslm, Vishnu, Shiva, Shakti) 
and of any of the various Samprad&yas worshipping that 
Devatft with their varying doctrine and practice. The 
term is a confusing one, though common practice compels 
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its use. So far as I know, those who are named “T&ntrics” 
do not themselves generally use this term but call them- 
selves Sh&ktas, Shalvas and the like, of whatever Sampra- 
d&ya they happen to be. 

Again Tanrra is the name of only one class of Scripture 
followed by “T&ntrics”. There are others, namely, Niga- 
mas, Agamas, YSmalas, DILmaras, Uddishas, Kakshaputas 
and so forth. None of these names are used to describe the 
adherents of these Shastras except, so far as 1 am aware, 
Agama in the use of the term AgamavMin, and Agamanta 
in the descriptive name of Agamanta Shaiva. 1 give later 
a list of these Scriptures as contained in the various Agamas. 
If wc summarise them shortly mider the term Tantra 
Sh4stra, or preferably Agama, then we have four main 
classes of Indian Scripture, namely, Veda (Samhitft, Brah- 
mana, Upanishad), Agama or Tantra Sh&stra, Furana, 
Smyiti. Of these Shastras the authority of the Agama or 
Tantra Shastra has been denied in modem times. This 
view may be shown to be erroneous by reference to Shastras 
of admitted authority. It is spoken of as the Fifth Veda. 
KuUuka Bhatta, the celebrated commentator on Manu, 
says : “Shruti is twofold, Vaidik and T&ntrik (Vaidiki 
t&ntrild chaiva dvividha shrutih kirtit&)”. This refers to the 
Mantra portion of the Agamas. In the Great Vaishnava 
ShSstra, the Shrimad Bh&gavata, Bhagavan says : “My 
worship is of the three kinds- Vaidik, Tantrlk and Mixed 
(Mishxa)” and that, in Kaliyuga, “ Kesha va is to be wor- 
shipped according to the injunction of Tantra.” The 
Devibhagavata speaks of the Tantra ShSstra as a Vedanga. 
It is cited as authority in the Ashtaviihshati Tattva of 
Baghunandana who prescribe for the worship of Durg& as 
before him had done Shridatta, Harinatha, Vidy&dhara 
and many others. Some of these and other references are 
given in MahUmahopadhyaya Yftdaveshvara Tarkaratna’s 
Tantrer Prachihatva in the S&hitya Samhit& of Aswin 1317. 
The T&r&pradipa and other T8.ntrik works say that in the 
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Kaliyuga the T&ntrika and not the Vaidika Dharma is to 
be followed. This objection about the late character and 
therefore unauthoritativeness of the Tsntra Shdstras gene- 
rally (I do not speak of any particular form of it) has been 
taken by Indians from their European Gurus. 

According to the Sh&kta Scriptures, Veda in its wide 
sense does not only mean l^ik, Yajus, Sama, Atharva as 
now published but comprises these together with the gene- 
rally unknown and unpublished Uttara Keln^a of the Atharva 
Veda, called Saubh&gya, with the Upanishads attached to 
this. S&yana’s Commentary is written on the Purva K&n(^a. 
These are said (though I have not yet verified the fact) to 
be 64 in niunber. Some of these, such as Advaitabh&va, 
Kaula, Kalika, Tripura, Tar&, Aru^ Upanishads and 
Bahvrichopanishad, Bh&vanopanishad, I have published 
as the XI volume of T4ntrik Texts. Arunfi, means “She 
who is red”. Redness (Laiihityam) is Yimarsha. (See 
Vol. XI, Tantrik Texts. Ed. A. Avalon.) I may also here 
refer my reader to the Kaulacharya Sadananda’s Com- 
mentary on the great Isha Upanishad. Included also in 
“Veda” (according to the same view) are the Nigamas, 
Agamas, Yskmalas and Tantras. From these all other 
Shastras which explain the meaning (Artha) of Veda such 
as Purana and Smpti, also Itih&sa and so forth are derived. 
All these Shastras constitute what is called a “Many million- 
ed” (Shatakoti) Samhita which are developed, the one from 
the other as it were an \mfolding series. In the T&ntrik 
Sangraba called Sarvollasa by the Sarvavidyasiddha Sarv&- 
nandanatha the latter cites authority (Nar&ya]^ Tantra) to 
show that from Nigama came Agama. Here I pause to 
note that the Sammohana says that Kerala Sampradaya 
is Dakshi^a and follows Veda (Vedam&rgastha), whilst 
Gauda (to which SarvanandanSrtha belonged) is V&ma and 
follow Nigama. Hence apparently the pre-eminence given 
to Nigama. He then says from Agama came Y&mala) 
from Yamala the four Vedas, from Vedas the Purlbgias, from 
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Pui&^as Smfiti, and from Smriti all other Shllstras. There 
are, he says, five Nigamas and 64 Agamas. Four Y&malas 
are mentioned, which are said to give the gross form (Sthula- 
rfipa). As some may be surprised to learn that the four 
Vedas came from the Y&malas (i.e., were Antargata of the 
Y&malas) which literally means what is uniting or compre- 
hensive, I subjoin the Sanskrit verse from N&r&yani Tantra. 
Brahmayckm1mand)hijUam sdmaveda-matam shwe 
Rudraydmalasamjdta rigvedo pa/ramo mahdn 
VishnuydmahmmhhMo yajurveddh hUeshvati 
ShaMiydmahmmbhiitam atharva paramam mahat. 

Some Tantras are called by opposing sects Vedavirud- 
dhani (opposed to Veda), which of course those who accept 
them deny, just as the Commentary of the Nity&shoda- 
shikamava speaks of the Fanchard^trin as Vedabhrashta. 
Q?hat some sects were originally Avaidika is probable, but 
in process of time various amalgamations of scriptural 
authority, belief and practice took place. 

Whether we accept or not this theory, according to 
which the Agamas and kindred ShSstras are given authority 
with the four Vedas we have to accept the facts. What 
are these? 

As I have said, on exaunination the one body of Hindu- 
ism reveals as it were a double framework. I am now 
looking at the matter from an outside point of view which 
is not that of the Shakta worshipper. We find on the one 
hand the four Vedas with their Samhitds, Br&hmanas, and 
Upanishads and on the other what has been called the 
“Fifth Veda,” that is Nigama, Agama and kindred Sh&stras 
and certain especially “Tantrik” Upanishads attached to 
the Saubh&gya Ka^(^ of the Atharva veda. There are 
Vaidik and Tantrik Kalpa Sfitras and Suktas such as the 
T&ntrika Devi and Matsya Sfiktas. As a counterpart of 
the Brahmasutras, we have the Shakti Sutras of Agastya. 
Then there is both Vaidik and “T&ntrik” ritual such as the 
ten Vaidik Samskaras and the T&ntrik Samsk&ras, such as 
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Abhisheka ; Yaidik and T^ntrik initiation (Upanayana and 
DiksM) ; Vaidik and T&ntrik G&yatrt ; the Vaidik Om, the 
ao-called “T&ntrik” Bijas such as Hiring; Vaidika Guru 
and Deshika (Guru and so forth. This dualism may be found 
carried into other matters as well, such as medicine, law, 
writing. So, whilst the Vaidik Ayurveda employed generally 
vegetable drugs, the “T&ntriks” used metallic substances. A 
counterpart of the Vaidika Dharmapatni was the Shaiva wife, 
that is, she who is given by desire (K&ma). I have already 
pointed out the counterparts of the Panchatattva in the 
Vedas. Some allege a special form of T^ntrik script at any 
rate in Gauda Desha and so forth. 

What is the meaning of all this ? It is not at present 
possible to give a certain answer. The subject has been so 
neglected and is so little known. Before tendering any 
conclusicms with any certainty of their correctness, we must 
examine the T^ntrik Texts which time has spared. It will 
be readily perceived, however, that if there be such a double 
frame as I suggest, it indicates that there were originally 
two sources of religion one of which (possibly in some respects 
the older) incorporated parts of, and in time largely super- 
seded the other. And this is what the “T&ntriks” impliedly 
allege in their views as to the relation of the four Vedas and 
Agamas. If they are not both of authority, why should 
such reverence be given to the Deshika Gurus and to Taiitrik 
Diksha? 

Probably, there were many Avaidika cults, not without 
a deep and ancient wisdom of their own, that is, cults out- 
side the Vaidik religion (Vedab&hya) which in the course 
of time adopted certain Vaidik rites such as Homa : the 
Vaidikas, in their own turn, taking up some of the Avaidika 
practices. It may be that some Br&hmanas joined these 
^-called An&rya Samprad&yas just as we find to-day BiAh- 
manas officiating for low castes and being called by their 
name. At length the ShSstras of the two cults were given 
at least equal authority. The Vaidik practice then largely 
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disappeared, surviving cliiefly both in the Sm&rta rites of 
to-day and as embedded in the ritual of the Agamas. These 
are speculations to which I do not definitely commit myself. 
They are merely suggestions which may be worth consi- 
deration when search is made for the origin of the Agamas. 
If they be correct, then in this, as in other cases, the beliefs 
and practices of the Soil have been upheld until to-day 
against the incoming cults of those “Aryas” who followed* 
the Yaidik rites and who in their turn influenced the various 
religious communities without the Vaidik fold. 

The Smartas of to-day represent what is generally 
called the Shrauta side, thoi^h in thi^e rites there are 
mingled many Pauranic ingredients. The Arya Sam&ja 
is another present-day representative of the old Vaidika 
Ach&ra, mingled as it seems to me with a modernism, which 
is puritan and otherwise. The other, or T&ntrik side, is 
represented by the general body of present-day Hinduism, 
and in particular by the various sectarian divisions of 
Shaivas, Shdrktas, Vai^hnavas and so forth which go to its 
making. 

Each sect of worshippers has its own Tantras. In a 
previous Chapter I have shortly referred to the Tantras of 
the Shaivasiddhanta, of the Panchar4tra Agama, and of the 
Northern Shaivaism of which the M&linivijaya Tantra sets 
the type. The old fivefold division of worshippers was, 
according to the Panchop^ana, Saura, Ganapatya, Yai^h- 
nava, Shaiva, and Shakta whose Mula Devat&s were Surya, 
Ganapati, Yishnu; Shiva and Shakti respectively. At the 
present time the threefold division, Yai^hnava, Shaiva, 
Sh&kta, is of more practical importance, as the other two 
survive only to a limited eirtent to-day. In parts of Western 
India the wbrship of Ganesha is still popular and I believe 
some Sauras or traces of Sauras here and there exist, es- 
pecially in Sind. 

Six Amn§>yas are mentioned in the Tantras. (Sha^- 
&mn&yah). These are the six Faces of Shiva, looking East 
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(Pfirvamn&ya), South (Dakshinamn&ya), West (Pashohi- 
m&mn&ya), North (Uttar&mn&ya), Upper (Urddhv§,mn.&ya) 
Lower and concealed (Adh&mn&ya). The six Amn&yas are 
thus so called according to the order of their origin. They 
are thus described in the Devy&gama cited in the Tantra- 
rahasya (see also, with some variation probably due to 
corrupt text, Patala II of Samay&ch&ra Tantra) : — “(1) The 
face in the East (that is in front) is of pearl-l^e lustre with 
three eyes and crowned by the crescent moon. By this 
face I (Shiva) revealed (the De^ds) Shri Bhuvaneshvart, 
Triputa, Lalita, Padm4, Shulini, Sarasvati, TvaritS, Nityti., 
Vajraprast&rini, Annapurna, Mah&lakshmi, Lakshmi, Vagv&- 
diid with all their rites and Mantras. (2) The Southern 
face is of a yellow colour with three eyes. By this face I 
revealed PrasSdasad&shiva, MahUprSsadamantra, D?ikshin&- 
murti, Yatuka, Manjughosha, Bhairava, Mritasanjiv&ni- 
vidya, Mrityunjay& with their rites and Mantras. (3) The 
face in the West (that is at the back) is of the colour of a 
freshly formed cloud. By this face I revealed Gop^la, 
Krish 9 a, NUr&yana, Vasudeva, Nrisimha, Vamana, Var&ha, 
R&machandra, Vishnu, Harihaia, Ganesha, Agni, Yama, 
Surya, Vidhu (Chandra) and other planets, Garuda, Dik- 
pMas, Hanum&n and other Suras, their rites and Mantras. 
(4) The face in the North is blue in colour and with three 
eyes. By this face, I revealed the Devis, Dakshinak&likA, 
M&htlkah, Guhyakali, Smashanak&lik&, Bhadrakali, Ekajat4, 
Ugrat&rd>, T&rini, K&ty&yani, Chhinnamast&, Nflasarasvati, 
Durg&, Jayadurg^, NavadurgS, Vashulf, Dhumavati, Visha- 
lakshi, Gauii, Bagaiamukhi, Pratyangira, Matanggi, 
Mahishamardini, their, rites and Mantras. (6) The Upper 
face is white. By this face I revealed Shrimattripura- 
sundar!, Tripureshi, Bhairavi, Tripurabhairavi, Smashana- 
bhairavi, Bhuvanesbibhairavi, Shatkutabhairavt, Anna- 
pumabhaira'^, Panchami, Shodashi, MaUnt, Vaiavaia, with 
their rites and Mantras. (6) The sixth face (Below) is lustrous, 
of many colours and concealed. It is by this mouth that I 
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spoke of DevatdiStMna, ^ana, Yantra, M&1&, Naivedya, 
Validllna, Sd>dl)and., Purashcharana, Mantrasiddlii. It is 
called tsMnUmn&ya.” The Samay&ch&ra Tantra (Ch. 2) 
says that whilst the first four Amntlyas are for the Chatur- 
varga or Dhartna, Artha, K4ma, Moksha, the upper (UrddhvS,- 
mn&ya) and lower (Adh&mn&ya) are for liberation only. 
The Sammohana Tantra (Ch. V) first explains Pftrvamn&ya, 
Pakshind.mn3.ya, Paschimdmndya, Uttardmndya, Urddhvd- 
mndya according to what is called* Deshaparyydya. I am 
informed that no Pujd of Adhdmndya is generally done but 
that Shadanvaya Shdmbhavas, very high Sadhakas, at the 
door of Liberation do Nydsa with th’a sixth concealed Face. 
It is said that Pa.t3.la Amn3.ya is Sambhogayoga. The 
Nishkala aspect in Shaktikrama is for Purva, Tripurd ; for 
Dakshina, Saura, Gdnapatya and Vaishnava ; for Pashchi- 
ma Raudra, Bhairava ; for Uttara, Ugrd, Apattdrini. In 
Shaivakarma the same aspect is for the first, Sampatpradd 
and Mahesha ; for the second, Aghora, Kdlikd and Vaishnava 
Darshana ; for the third, Raudra, Bhairava, Shaiva ; for 
the fourth, Kuvera, Bhairava, Saudarshaka ; and for 
Urddhvdmndya, Arddhandrisha and Pranava. Niruttara 
Tantra says that the first two Amndyas contain rites for the 
Pashu Sddhaka (see as to the meaning of this and the other 
classes of Sddhakas, the Chapter on Panchatattva ritual 
Pikvdmndyoditam karma pdshavam kaOiitam priye, and 
so with the next). The third or Pashchimdmndya is a com- 
bination of Pashu and Vira {Pashchimdmndyajam karma 
pashu-virasamdshritam). Uttardmndya is for Vira and 
Divya (Uttardmndyajam karma divya-virdshritam priye). 
The upper Amndya is for the Divya {UrddhvdnmdyodUcm 
karma divyabhdvdshritam priye). It adds that even the 
Divya does Sddhand in the cremation ground in Vlrabhdva 
(that is, heroic frame of mind and disposition) but he does 
such worship without Virdsana. 

The Sammohana also gives a classification of Tantras 
according to the Amndyas as also special classifications, 
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sucli ad the Tantras of the six Xmn&yfw according to Vatuk&- 
mn&ya. Ab only one Text of the Sammohana is available 
whilst I write, it is not possible to speak with certainty of 
accuracy as regards all these details. 

Each of these divisions of worshippers have their own 
Tantras, as also had the Jainas and Bauddhas. DifEerent 
sects had their own particular subdivisions and Tantras of 
which there are various classifications according to ErEintSs, 
Deshapary&ya, E&lapary&ya and so forth. 

The Sammohana Tantra mentions 22 different Agamas 
including Chin&gama (a ShAkta form), P^hupata (a Shaiva 
form), Fancharatra (a Vaishnava form), Eflp&lika, Bhairava, 
Aghora, Jaina, Bauddha ; each of which is said there to 
contain a certain number of Tantras and Upatantras. 

According to the Sammohana Tantra, the Tantras 
according to E&laparySya are the 64 Sh&kta Tantras, with 
327 Upatantras, 8 Yamalas, 4 Dflmaras, 2 Ealpalat&s and 
several Samhitfis, Chudamanis (100) Arnavas, PurSnas, 
Upavedas, Eakshaputas, Vimarshin! and Chint&manis. The 
Shaiva class contains 32 Tantras with its own Yamalas, 
Diimaras and so forth. The Vaishnava class contains 75 
Tantras with the same, including Ealpas and other ShAstras. 
The Saura class has Tantras with its own YAmalas, Uddishas 
and other works. And the GAnapatya class contains 30 
Tantras with Upatantras, Ealpas and other ShAstras, 
including one DAmara and one YAmala. The Bauddha 
class contains Ealpadrumas, EAmadhenus, Suktas, Eramas, 
Ambaras, FurAnas and other ShAstras. 

' According to the EulArnava and JnAnadtpa Tantras 
.'there are seven AchAras of which the first four, Veda, 
Vaishnava, Shaiva and Dakshina belong to FashvAchAra ; 
then comes VAma, followed by SiddhAnta, in which gradual 
approach is made to EaulAchAra the reputed highest. Else-r 
where six and nine AchAras are spoken of and different 
kind of BhAvas, SabhAva, VibhAva and DehabhAva and so 
forth which are referred to in BhAvachfidAmai^. 
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An account of the Achl>ras is given in the Haratattva- 
didhiti (pp. 339-342. See in particular Vishvasara Tantra 
(Ch. 24) and Nity& Tantra and Pr&^atoshini. The first is 
the best account). 

Ved&ch&ra is the lowest and EaulUch&ra the highest. 
(Kul&rnava Tantra II). Their characteristics are given in 
the 24th Fatala of Vishvasllra Tantra. The first four belong 
to Pashv&ch^ra (see Chapter on ShS.kta S§dhan&) and the 
last three are for Vira and Divya Sadhakas. Summarising 
the points of the Vishvasfi-ra a S&dhaka in Vedfi.chara 
should carry out the prescriptions of the Veda, should not 
cohabit with his wife except in the period following the 
courses. He should not cat fish and meat on the Parva 
days. He should not worship the Deva at night. In 
Vaishnavachd,ra he follows the injunctions (Niyama) of 
Ved4chfi.ra. He must give up eating of flesh (Nitya Tantra 
says he must not kill animals), avoid sexual intercourse and 
even the talk of it. This doubtless means a negation of the 
Vira ritual. He should worship Vishnu. This Achara is 
distinguished from the last by the great endurance of Tapas 
and the contemplation of the Supreme everywhere. In 
Shaivach&ra, Vedach&ra is prescribed with this difference 
that there must be no slaughter of animals and meditation 
is on Shiva. DakshinS.chti.ra is said to have been practised 
by Rishi Dakshinfi.murti and is therefore so called. This 
Ach&ra is preparatory for the Vira and Divya BhUvas. 
Meditation is on the Supreme Ishvail after taking VijayS 
(Hemp). Japa of Mantra is done at night. Siddhi is 
attained by using a rosary of human bone (Mahlshankha) 
at certain places including a Shaktipitha. VtlmS.chS.ra is 
approved of Vitas and Divyas. One should be continent 
(BrahmachS.ri) at day and worship with the Panchatattva 
at night (“ PavwhoMtv&1mi,rm'mwa rdtrau devim prapiijayei'’). 
The statement of* NityS. {PamJuOattvdnvJMl^na ratraU 
devdng 'prapAjayet) is, if correctly reported, I think, incomch. 
This is Vfra S&dhana and the Vira should generally only 
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use substitutes when the real Tattvas cannot be found. 
Chakra worship is done. Siddhi is destroyed by revelation 
thereof ; therefore the V&ma path is hidden. The SiddhS,nt&- 
chari is superior to the last by his knowledge “hidden in 
the Vedas, Sh&stras and Fur&nas like fire in wood, by his 
freedom from fear of the Pashu, by his adherence to the 
truth, and by his open performance of the Fanchatattva 
ritual. Open and frank, he cares not what is said.” He 
offers the Panchatattvas openly. Then follows a notable 
passage. “Just as it is not blameable to drink openly in the 
SautrSlmani Yajna (Vaidik rite), so in Siddhantach§,ra wine 
is drunk openly. As it is not blameable to kill horses in 
the Ashvamedha Yajna (Vaidik rite), so no offence is com- 
mitted in killing animals in this Dharma.” Nityfi. Tantra 
says that an article, be it pure or impure, becomes pure by 
purification. Holding a cup made of hiunan skull, and 
wearing the Eudr&ksha, the Siddhfintd.chd.ri moves on 
earth in the form of Bhairava Himself. The knowledge of 
the last Achfira, that of the Kaula, makes one Shiva. Just 
as the footprint of every animal disappears in that of the 
elephant, so every Dharma is lost in the greatness of Kula- 
dharma. Here there are no injunctions or prohibitions, no 
restriction as to time or place, in fact no rule at all. A 
Kaula is himself Guru and Sadfishiva and none are superior 
to him. Kaulas are of three classes, inferior (the ordinary 
or Frfikrita Kaula), who is ever engaged in ritual such as 
Japa, Homa, Puja, follows Virfichfira (with Fanchatattva) 
and strives to attain the highland of knowledge ; middling 
is the Kaula who does Sfidhanfi with the Fanchatattva, is 
deeply immersed in meditation (Dhyfina) and Samfidhi ; 
superior, the Kaula who “Oh Mistress of the Kaulas sees 
the imperishable, and all-pervading Self in all things and 
all things in the Self.” He is a good Kaula who makes no 
distinction between mud and sandal-paste, gold and straw, 
a home and the cremation ground. He is a superior Kaula 
who meditates on the Self with the self, who has equally 
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tegatd for aU, who is full of contentment, forgiveness and 
compassion. Nityft Tantia (Patala III) says that Eaulas 
move about in various shapes, now as an ordinary man of 
the world adhering to social rules (Shishta), at other times 
as one who has fallen therefrom (Brashta). At other times 
he seems to be as weird and unearthly as a ghost (Bhuta). 
Eaul&ch&ra is, it says, the essence which is obtained from 
the ocean of Veda and Agama after churning it with the 
staff of knowledge. 

In a modem account of the Ach&ras (see San&tana- 
s&dhana-Tattva or Tantra-rahasya by Sachchid&nanda 
Sv&m!) it is said that some speak of Aghor&ch&ra and Yog&- 
chftra as two further divisions between the last but one 
and last. However this may be, the Aghoras of to-day 
are a separate sect who, it is alleged, have degenerated into 
mere eaters of corpses, though Aghora is said to only mean 
one who is liberated from the terrible (Ghora) Saihs&ra. 
In Yogachd,ra was learnt the upper heights of SSdhanS. and 
the mysteries of Yoga such as the movements of the V&yu 
in the bodily microcosm (Kshudrabrahmanda), the regulation 
of which controls the inclinations and propensities (Vritti). 
Yog&ch&ra is entered by Yoga-dlksh& and achievement in 
Asht&ngayoga qualifies for Kaul&ch&ra. Whether there 
were such further divisions I cannot at present say. I 
prefer for the time being to follow the Eul&rnava. The 
Svftmi’s account of these is as follows : — Ved&chftra which 
consists in the daily practice of the Vaidik rites (with, I may 
add, some T&ntrik observances) is the gross body (Sthula- 
deha) which comprises within it all the other Ach&ras, 
which are as it were its subtle body (Sukshma-deha) of 
various degrees. The worship is lai^ely of an external 
character, the object of which is to strengthen Dharma. 
This is the path of action (Kriy&mSrrga). This and some 
other observations may be a modem reading of the old facts 
bqt are on the whole, I think, justified. The second stage of 
Vai^hnav&cb&ra is the path of devotion (Bhaktim&rga) 
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and the aim is union of devotion with faith previously 
acquired. The worshipper passes from blind faith . to an 
understanding of the supreme protecting Energy , of the 
Brahman, tpwards which his devotion goes forth. With 
an increasing determination to uphold Dharma and to 
destroy Adharma, the SMhaka passes into the third stage 
or ShaivSichtlra which the author cited calls the militant 
(Kshattriya) stage, wherein to love and mercy are added 
strenuous striving and the cultivation of power. There is 
union of faith, devotion, and inward determination (Antar- 
laksha). Entrance is here made upon the path of knowledge 
(Jn&namarga). Following this is the fourth stage or 
Dakshinachara, which originally and in Tantra ShSstra 
does not mean “right-hand worship” but according, to the 
author cited is the Achara “favourable” to the accomplish- 
ment of the higher S§.dhan4 of which Dakshina-KHlikS. is 
Devi. (The VishvasS.ra already cited derives the word 
from Dakshin&murti muni, but Dakshina in either case has 
the same meaning. Dakshinak&li is a Devi of UttarSmnllya 
and approach is here made to Vira rituals.) This stage 
commences when the worshipper can make Dhy&na and 
Dhar§.na of the threefold Shakti of the Brahman (Ichchh&, 
Kriy&, Jnana), and understands the mutual connection of 
the three and of their expression as the Gunas, anid until he 
receives the rite of initiation called Pum&bhishekha. At 
this stage the SMhaka is Shakta and qualified for the wprship 
of the threefold ShUkti of Brahman (Brahma, Vishnu» 
Maheshvara). He worships the Adya-Shakti as Dakshina-; 
K&lika in whom are united the three Shaktis. The aim of 
this stage is the union of faith, devotion, and determination 
with a knowledge of the threefold energies. (Passage ] is 
thus made from the Deva-aspect to the Deva-whole.), Up 
to this stage the SMhaka has followed Pravritti M&rga, or 
the outgoing path, the path of worldly enjoyment, albeit 
curbed by Dharma. The SMhaka now, upon the exhaustion 
of the forces of the outward current, makes entry on tlip 
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path of return (Nivrittimarga). As this change is one of 
primary importance, some have divided the Achftras into 
the two broad divisions of Dakshin&chara (including the 
first four) and V&m&ch&ra (including the last three). Strictly, 
however, the first three can only be thus included in thfe 
sense that they are preparatory to DakshinS.chara proper 
and are all in the Pravritti M&rga and are not y^S.ch§>ra. 
It is thus said that men are bom into DakshinSiCh&ra but 
are received by initiation into V&m&ch&ra. As Dakshin&- 
ch&ra does not mean “right-hand worship” so VelmS,ch£i,ra 
does not mean, as is vulgarly supposed, “left-hand worship”. 
“Left-hand” in English has a bad sense and it is not sense 
to suppose that the Shfistra, which prescribes this Achftra, 
itself gives it a bad name. V&ma is variously interpreted. 
Some say it is the worship in which woman (V&mS) enters 
that is LatasadhanI,. YSma, this author says, means 
“adverse” that is the stage adverse to the Pravritti, which 
governs in varying degrees the previous Acharas. For, 
entry is here made on the Nivritti path of return to the 
Soutce of outgoing. (In this Achara also there is worship of 
the Vama Devi.) In Vamachara the Sadhaka commences 
to directly destroy Pravritti and, with the help of the Guru, 
to cultivate Nivritti. The help of the Gmai throughout is 
necessary. It is comparatively easy to lay down rules for 
the Pravritti Marga but nothing can be achieved in Vama- 
chara without the (Jura’s help. Some of the disciplines are 
admittedly dangerous and, if entered upon without authority 
and discretion, will probably lead to abuse. The method of 
the Guru at this stage is to use the forces of Pravritti in 
such a way as to render them self-destructive. The passions 
which bind (notably the fundamental instincts for food, 
drink, and sexual satisfaction) may be it is said so employed 
as to act as forces whereby the particular life, of which they 
are the strongest physical manifestation, is raised to the uni- 
yersal life. Passion which has hitherto run downward and 
outwards (often to waste) is directed inwards and upwards 
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and transformed to power. But it is not only the lower 
physical desires of eating, drinking, and sexual intercourse 
which must subjugated. The SMhaka must at this stage 
comniehce (tfie process continues until the fruit of Kaull- 
<ah&ra is obtained) to cut off all the eight bonds (P&sha) 
which have made him a Fashu, for up to and including 
Dakshin&chS.ra is Fashu worship. These FSsha, bonds or 
“a£9ictions” are variously eniunerated but the more numer- 
ous classifications are merely elaborations of the smaller 
divisions. Thus, according to the Devi-bhhgavata, Moha is 
ignorance or bewilderment, and Mah&moha is the desire for 
worldly pleasure which flows from it. The Kul§>rnava Tantra 
mentions eight primary bonds, Day& (that is pity as the 
feeling which binds as opposed to divine compassion or 
Earun4), Moha (ignorance), Lajj§, (shame, which does not 
mean that a man is to be a shameless sinner but weak worldly 
shame of being looked down upon, of infringing conventions 
and so forth), family (Kula, which ceases to be a tie), Shlla 
(here usage, convention) and Varna (caste ; for the en- 
lightened is beyond all its distinctions). When, to take’ the 
Sv§,mi’s example, Shrl Krishna stole the clothes of the bath- 
ing Gopis or milkmaids and cowherds and made them 
approach Him naked. He removed the artificial coverings 
which are imposed on man in the Sains&ra. The Gopis 
were eight, as are the Bonds, and the errors by which the 
Jiva is misled are the clothes which KSrishna stole. Freed 
of these the Jiva is liberated from all bonds arising from his 
desires, family and society. Formerly it was sufficient to 
live in worldly fashion according to the morality governing 
life in the world. Now the S&dhaka must go further and 
transcend the world, or rather seek to do so* He rises by 
those things which are commonly the cause of faU. When 
he has completely achieved his purpose and liberated himself 
from all bonds, he reaches the stage of Shiva (Shivatva). 
It is the aim of the Nivritti Sd>dhan& to bberate man from 
the bonds which bind him to the Sams&ra and to qualify 
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the Vira Sadhaka, through R&jasika UpS,sand. (see Chapter 
on Panchatattva) for the highest grades of SMhan4 in which 
the S&ttvika Gruna predominates. He is then Divya or 
divine. To the truly Sattvik there is neither attachment, 
fear or disgust (GhrinS). What is thus commenced in* 
Vaml,ch§,ra, is gradually completed by the rituals of Sid- 
dh&ntach&ra and EaulS>ch&ra. In the last three Achd.ras 
the Sadhaka becomes more and more freed from the dark- 
ness of Sanis&ra and is attached to nothing, hates nothing, 
is ashamed of nothing (really shameful acts being ex hypothesi 
below his acquired stage), and has freed himself of the 
artificial bonds of family, caste, and society. He becomes 
an Avadhuta, that is, one who has “washed off” everything 
and has relinquished the world. Of these, as stated later, 
there are several classes. For him there is no rule of time 
or place. He becomes, like Shiva himself, a dweller in the 
cremation ground (Smashana). He attains Brahmain§.na 
or the Gnosis in perfect form. On receiving Mah&purna- 
diksM., he performs his own][^funeral rites and is dead to the 
Samsara. Seated alone in some quiet place, he remains in 
constant Samtidhi (ecstasy), and attains it in its highest or 
Nirvikalpa form. The Great Mother the Supreme Prakyiti 
Mah&shakti dwells in his heart which is now the inner cre- 
mation ground wherein aU passions have been burnt away. 
He becomes a Paramahaihsa who is liberated whilst yet 
living (Jivanmukta).* 

From the above it will be seen that the Ach&ras are not 
various sects in the European sense, but stages in a continu- 
ous process through which the Sadhaka must pass before he 
reaches the supreme state of the highest Kaula (for the 
Kaulas are of differing degrees). Passing from the gross 
outer body of Ved&chftra, . he learns its innermosc core of 
doctrine, not expressed but latent in it. These stages need 
not be and are not ordinarily passed throi^h by each Jiva 
in the course * of a single life. On the contrary they are as 
a rule traversed in the course of a multitude of births, in 
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whicli case the weaving of the spiritual garment is recom- 
menced where, in a previous birth, it was dropped on death. 
In one life the S&dhaka may commence at any stage. If he 
is a true Eaula now it is because in previous births he has 
by Slidhan& in the preliminary stages won his entrance into 
it. Knowledge of Shakti is, as the Niruttara Tantra says, 
acquired after many births ; and according to the Ma^- 
nirvana Tantra it is by merit acquired in previous births 
that the mind is inclined to Kaul§>ch&ra. 

Kaoladharma is in no wise sectarian but on the contrary 
claims to be the head of all sects. It is said “at heart a 
Shakta, outwardly a Shaiva, in gatherings a Vaishnava 
(who are wont to gather together for worship in praise of 
Hari) in thus many a guise the Kaulas wander on earth. ” 
Antah-shdktah mhih-shaivdh sahhdydm vaishnavdmatdh 
Ndnd-rupadhardh KauMh vicharanti mahitdle. 

The fiaying has been said to be an expression of this claim 
which is I think involved in it. It does however also I think 
indicate secrecy, and adaptability to sectarian form, of him 
who has pierced to the core of that which all sects in vary- 
ing, though partial, ways present. A Kaula is one who 
has passed through these and other stages, which have 
as their own inmost doctrine (whether these worshippers 
know it or not) that of KaulSch&ra. It is indifferent what 
the Kaulas apparent sect may be. The form is nothing and 
everything. It is nothing in the sense that it has no power 
to narrow the Kaulas inner life. It is everything in the 
sense that knowledge may infuse its apparent limitations 
with an universal meaning. A man may thus live in all 
sects, without their form being ever to him a bond. 

In Vaidik times there were four Ashramas, that is, 
states and stages in the life of the Arya, namely (in their 
order) that of the chaste student (Brahmacharya), secular 
Ufe as a married house-holder (Grihastha), the life of the 
forest recluse with his wife in retirement from the world 
(Vanaprastha), lastly that of the beggar (Bhikshu or 
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Avadhuta), wholly detached from the world, spending his 
time in meditation on the Supreme Brahman in preparation 
for shortly coming death. All these four were for the 
BrSihmana caste, the first three for the Kshattriya, the first 
two for the Vaishya and for the Shudra the second only 
(Yogiy&jnavalkya, Ch. I). As neither the conditions of 
life nor the character, capacity and powers of the people, of 
this age allow of the first and third Ashrama, the Maha- 
nirv4na Tantra states (VIII. 8) that in the Kali age there ane 
only two Ashramas, namely, the second find last, and these 
are open to all castes indiscriminately (ih. 12). The same 
3^antra (XIV. 141 et seq.) speaks of four classes of Kulayogis 
or Avadhutas namely the Shaivsbvadhuta and Brahmava- 
dhuta, which are each of two kinds, imperfect (Apurna) and 
perfect (Puma). The first three have enjoyment and 
practise Yoga. The fourth or Paramalraihsa should be 
absolutely chaste and should not touch metal. He is beyond 
all household duties and caste, and ritual, such as the 
ofiering of food and drink to Devata. The Bhairavadamara 
classes the. Avadhuta into (a) Kul4vadhuta, (6) Shaivftva- 
dhuta, (c) Brahma vadhuta, (d) Hains&vadhuta. Some speak 
of .three divisions of each of the classes Shaiva vadhuta and 
BrahniSvadhuta (see pp. XLIII, XLIV of Introduction to A. 
Avalon’s Ed. of Alahanirvana). The Shaiva vadhutas are 
not, either, from a Western or Shastric standpoint, as high 
as. the Brahma vadhuta. The lowest of the last class can 
JUkve intercourse only with the own wife (Svakiya Shakti 
as opposed to the Shaiva Shakti) ; the. middling has ordi- 
narily nothing to do with any Shakti, and the highest must 
under no circumstance touch a woman or metal, nor does 
be practise any rites or keep any observances. 

The main divisions here are Vedach&ra, Dakshinachara 
and V&ni§.chara. Ved&chara is not Vaidik&chara, that is, 
in the Shrauta sense, for the Shrauta Vaidikd,chllra appears 
,to be outside this sevenfold Tantrik division of which Veda- 
chara is the Tantrik counterpart. For it is T&ntrik. Up&sanfi. 
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with Vaidik rites and mantras, with (1 have been told) 
Agni as Devat&. As a speculation we may suggest that thhr 
Ach&ra was for those not Adhik&rt for what is called the 
Shrauta Vaidik&ohhra. The second and third belong and 
lead up to the completed Dakshinach&ra. This is Pashv&- 
chhra. VhmhchAra commences the other mode of worship, 
leading up to the completed Kaula the Kaul&vadhuta, 
Avadhhta, and Divya. Here, with the attainment of 
Biahmajnhna, we reach the region which is beyond all 
Ach&ias which is known as Svechchhllchhra. All that those 
belonging to this state do or touch is pure. In and after 
V&mskch4ra there is eating and drinkin g in, and as part of, 
worship and Maithuna. After the Pashu there is the Vira 
and then the Divya. Pashu is the starting point, Vira is 
on the way and Divya is the goal. Each of the sects has a 
Dakshina and V&ma division. It is commonly thought 
that this is peculiar to ShSktas : but this is not so. Thus 
there are Varna, G4napatyas and Vaiiphnavas and so 
forth. Again V&mUch&ra is itself divided again into 
a right and left side. In the former wine is taken in a 
cup of stone or other substance, and worship is with the 
SvaMya Shakti or S&dhaka’s own wife ; in the latter and 
more advanced stage drinking is done from a skull and 
worship may be with Parastri, that is, some other Shakti. 
In the case however of some sects which belong to the VamS- 
chara division, whilst there is meat and wine, there is, I am 
told, no Shakti for the members are chaste (Brahmachari). 
So far as I can ascertain these sects which are mentioned 
later seem to belong to t he Shaiva as opposed to the Shakta 
group. 

The Tantrik Sangraha calle<l Shaktananda-Tarangint 
by Brahmananda Svamf says (Oh. 2) that Agama is both 
Sadagama and Asadagama and that the former alone k> 
Agama according to the primary meaning of the word 
{Sadagama eva Agamashoddasga muMyatvdt). He then says 
that Shiva in the Agama Samhita condemns the Asadagama 
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saying “Oh Deveshi, men in the Kali age are generally of 
a R&jasik and T&masik disposition and being addicted 
to forbidden ways deceive many others. Oh Sureshvari, 
those who m disregard of their Vamdshrama Dhanm offer 
to us flesh, blood and wine become Bhutas, Fretas, and 
Bralunar&kshasas, ” that is, various forms of evil spirits. 
This prohibits such worship as is opposed to Vam&shrama’ 
dharma. It is said, however, by the V4m&ch4rtiB, who take 
consecrated wine and flesh as a Yajna, not to cover their 
case. 

It is not imconunonly thought that Vam&chara is that 
Ach&ra into which V4m& or woman enters. This is true 
only to a certain extent : that is, it is a true definition of 
those S&dhakas who do worship with Shakti according to 
Yam&ch&ca rites. But it seems to be incorrect, in so far as 
there are, I am told, worshippers of the V&mllchara division 
who are chaste (Brahmach&ii). V&m&ch&ra means literally 
“left” way, not “left-handed” in the English sense which 
means what is bad. As the name is given to these Sfidhakas 
by. themselves it is not likely that they would adopt a title 
which condemns them. What they mean is that this Ach&ra 
is the opposite of Dakshind.ch&ra. Philosophically it is more 
monistic. It is said that even in the highest Siddhi of a 
Dakshin&chaft “there is always some One above him” ; 
but the fruit of VimSchilra and its subsequent and highest 
stages is that the S&dhaka “becomes the Emperor Himself”. 
The Bh&va differs, and the power of its method compared 
with Dakshin&ch&ra is said to be that between milk and 
wine. 

Moreover it is to be noted that the Devi whom they 
worship is on the left of Shiva. In V&m&chhra we find 
K&p&likas, K&lamukhas, FAshupatas, Bh&ndikeras, Digam- 
baras, Aghoras, fc^owers of Ohin&chftra and Kaulas graie- 
rally who are initiated. In some cases, as in that of the 
advanced division of Kaulas, worship is with all five TattvM 
(Panchatattva). In some cases there is Brahmacharya as 
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in the case of Aghora and F&shupata, though these drink 
wine and eat flesh food. Some V&m&ch&iis, I am informedy 
never cease to be chaste (Brahmach&rt), such as Oghada 
SadhuSj worshippers of Batuka Bhairava, Kanthadhiirt 
and followers of GorakshanStha, Sitanatha and Matsyendra-: 
uAtha.; In Nllakrama there is no Maithuna. In some 
sects there are differing practices. Thus, I- am told, 
amongst the K&lamukhas the K&laviras only worsliip 
Kmn§>ris up to the age of nine, whereas the Kllmamohanas 
worship with adult Shaktis. 

Some advanced members of this (in its general sense) 
Vam&chara division do not, I am informed, even take wine 
and meat. It is said that the great Yelmdehari Sidhaka 
Raj& Krishnachandra of Nadia, UpSsaka of the Chhinna- 
maat§l Murti, did not take wine. Such and similar SSdhakas 
have passed beyond the preliminary stage of V&mSchara, 
and indeed (in its special sense) V&m&chara itself. They 
may be BrS.hma Kaulas. As regards S&dhakas generally it 
is well to remember what the Mah&klila Samhita, the great 
Shastra of the Madhyastha Kaulas, says in the 11th Ulldsa 
called Shar!ra-yoga-kathanam : — “Some Kaulas there are 
who seek the good of this world {AihMrtJiadhritMmdnah). 
So also the Vaidikas enjoy what is here (Aihikdrtham 
kdmayante ; as do, I may interpose, the vast bulk of present 
humanity) and are not seekers of liberation {Amrite ratim 
Ha kurvanti). Only by Nishk&masadhana is liberation 
attained.” 

The Panchatattva are either real (Pratyaksha. “Idea- 
lising” statements to the contrary are, when not due to 
ignorance, false), substitutional (Anukalpa) and esoteric 
(Divyatattva). As regards the second, even a vegetarian 
would not object to “meat” which is in fact ginger, nor the 
abstainer to “wine” which is cocoanut water in a bell-metal 
vessel. As for the Esoteric Tattva they are not material 
articles or practices, but the symbols for Yogic processes. 
Again some notions and practices are more moderate ancj 
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others extreme. The accoimt given in the Mah&nirv&^a 
of the Bhairavi and Tattva Chakras may be compared with 
some more unrestrained practice.; and the former agaih 
may be contrasted with a modem Chakra described in the 
13 th Chapter of the Life of Be joy Krishna Gk»sv&ml by 
Jagadbandu Maitra. There a Tantrika Siddha formed a 
Chakra at which the GosvS,mi was present. The latter says 
that all who were there, felt as if the Shakti was their own 
Mother who had borne them, and the Devat&s whom the 
Chakreshvara invoked appeared in the circle to accept the 
offerings. Whether this is accepted as a fact or not, it is 
obvious that it was intended to describe a Chakra of a 
different kind from that of which we have more commonly 
heard. There are* some practices which are not correctly 
understood ; there are some principles which the bulk of men 
will not imderstand ; for to so understand there must be 
besides knowledge that undefmable Bh&va, the possession 
of which carries with it the explanation which no words 
can give. I have dealt with this subject in the Chapter on 
the Fanchatattva. There are expressions which do not 
bear their surface meaning. Gomdngsa-bhakshana is not 
“beef -eating.” but putting the tongue in the . root of the 
throat. What some translate as “Ravishing the widow” 
refers not to a woman but to a process in Kundali Yoga and 
so forth. Lastly and this is important ; a distinction is 
seldom, if ever, made between Sh^tric principles and actual 
practice, nor is count taken of the conditions properly 
governing the worship and its abuse. It is easy to under- 
stand that if Hinduism has in general degenerated, there 
has been a fall here. It is, however, a mistake to si^pose 
that the sole object of these rites is enjoyment. It is not 
necessary to be a “T^trik” for that. The moral. of all this 
is, that it is better to know the facts than to make erroneous 
generalizations. 

There are said to be three Kr&ntSs or geographical divi** 
sions of India, of which roughly speaking the North-Eastern 
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portion is Vi9lmiikr&nt&, the North-Western Rathakr4nt& 
and the remaining and Anthem portion is Ashvakr£lnt&. 
According to the Sh&ktamangala and Mahiksiddhis&ra 
Tantras, yishnukr&nt& (which includes Bengal) extends from 
the Vindhya range to Chattala or Chittagong. From Vindhya 
to Thibet and China is Rathakrhnt&. There is then some 
difference between thew two Tantras as to the position of 
Ashvakr&nta. According to the first this last Krant& 
extends from the Vindhya to the sea which perhaps includes 
the rest of India. According to the Mahhsiddhis&ra Tantra 
it extends from the Karatoyh River to a point which cannot 
be identified with certainty in the text cited, but which may 
be Java. To each of these 64 Tantras have been assigned. 
One of the questions awaiting solution is whether the Tantras 
of these three geographical divisions are marked by both 
doctrinal and ritual peculiarities and if so what they are. 
This subject has been referred to in the first volume of the 
“Principles of Tantra” wherein a list of Tantras is given. 

In the Sh&kta division there are four Sampradhyas, 
namely, Kerala, Kashmtra, Gauda and Vilftsa, in each of 
which there is both outer and inner worship. The Sammo- 
hana Tantra gives these four Samprad&yas, also the number 
of Tantras, not only in the first three Sampradhyas, but in 
China and DiAvida. I have been informed that out of 56 
Deshas (which included beside Himas, places outside India, 
such as China, Mah&china, Bhota, Simhala), 18 follow 
Gauda extending from Nep41a to Kalinga and 19 follow 
Kerala extending from Vindhy&chala to the Southern Sea, 
the remaining countries forming part of the KAwbtntrft 
Desha ; and that in each Sampiadftya there are Paddhatis 
such as Shuddha, Gupta, Ugra. There is variance in DevatAs 
wd Rituals some- of which are explained in the T&rasukta 
and Shaktisangama Tantra. * 

There are also various Matas such as KAdi Mata, called 
Virftdanuttara of which the Devat& is K&li (see Introduction 
to Vol. 8. (Tantrarftja) Thutrik Texts); H&di Mata called 
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Haiiisari.ia of which Tripurasundari is Deyat& and Kah&di 
Mata the combination of the two of which T&r& is Devatft 
that is Nilasaiasvati. Certain Deshas are called K&di, 
H&di, Ka-hMi Deshas and each Mata has several Amn&yas. 
It is said that the Hamsatar& Mah&vidya is the Sovereign 
Lady of Yoga whom Jainas call Padm&vati, Sh&ktas ShoJcti, 
Bauddhas T&ra, China SAdhakas MahogrA., and Kanlas 
Chakreshvari. The EMis call her KAli, the HAdis Shri* 
sundari and the KAdi-HAdis Bhzhsah. Volumes Vlll and 
XII of “TAntrik Texts” contain that portion of the Tantra- 
rAja which belongs to KAdi Mata and in the English Intro- 
duction I have dealt with this subject. 

Cauda SampradAya considers KAdi the highest Mata, 
whilst KAshmira and Kerala worship TripurA and TArA. 
Possibly there may have been originally Deshas which 
were the exclusive seats of specific schools of Tantra, but 
later and at present, so far as they exist, this cannot be 
said. In each of the Deshas difierent SampradAyas may be 
found, though doubtless at particular places, as in Bengal, 
particular sects may be predominant. 

In my opinion it is not yet possible to present, with 
both accuracy and completeness, the doctrine and practice 
of any particular TAntrik School, and to indicate wherein it 
differs from other Schools. It is not possible at present to 
say fully and precisely who the original ShAktas were, the 
nature of their sub-divisions and of their relation to, or 
distinction from, some of the Shaiva group. Thus the 
Kaulas are generally in Bengal included in the BrahmajnAnt 
ShAkta group but the Sammohana in one passage already 
cited mentions Kaula smd ShAkta separately. Possibly 
it is there meant to distinguish ordinary ShAktas from the 
special group called Kaula ShAktas. In Kashmir some 
Kaulas, I believe, call themselves Shaivas. For an answer 
to these and other questions we must await a further exami- 
nation of the texts. At present I am doing clearing of mud 
(Pankoddhara) from the tank, not in the expectation thftt 
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1 can wholly clear away the mud and weeds, but with a desire 
to make a. beginning which others may complete. 

. He who has not understood Tantra ShSstra has not 
understood what “Hinduism” is as it exists to-day. The 
subject is an important part of Indian culture and therefore 
worth study by the duly qualified. What I have said should 
be sufficient to warn the ignorant from making rash general- 
izations. At present we can say that he who worships 
the Mantra and Yantra of Shakti is a Sh&kta, and that there 
were several Samprad&yas of ’these worshippers. What 
we can, and should first, do is to study the Sh&kta Darshana 
as it exists to-day, working back from the known to the 
unknown. What I am about to describe is the Shftkta 
faith as it exists to-day, that is Shakti v§>da, not as something 
entirely new but as the development and amalgamation of 
the various cults which were its ancestors. 

Summarizing Sh&kta doctrine we may first affirm that 
it is Admitavdda or Monism. This we might expect seeing 
that it flourished in Bengal which, as the old Gauda Desha, 
is the Guru both of Advaitavada and of Tantra Shastra. 
From Gauda came GaudapadScharya, Madhusudana 
Sarasvati, author of the great Advaitasiddhi, R&machandra- 
tirthabhfirati, Chitsukhlich&rya and others. There seems 
to me to be a strong disposition in the Brahmapar&yana 
Bengali temperament towards AdvaitavSda. For all 
Advaitins the Sh&kta Agama and Advaita Shaivd,gama 
must be the highest form of worship. A detailed account 
of the Advaita teachings of the Sh&ktas is a matter of great 
complexity and of a highly esoteric character, beyond the 
scope of this paper. I may here note that the Shfikta Tantras 
speak of 94 Tattvas made up of 10, 12 and 16 KalSs of Fire, 
Sim and Moon constituting the KS>makal& respectively ; and 
19 of Sad&shiva, 6 of Ishvara, 10 each of Rudra, Vishnu 
and Brahmfi. The 51 Kalfls or M&trik&s which are the 
Sukshmarupa of the 61 letters (Varna) are a portion 
of these 94. These are the 61 coils of Kundalt from Bindu 
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to Sbiim&trikotpatti-Suiidaii mentioned in my ‘^Garland of 
Xistteis” or Studies on the Mantra Sh&stra. These are idl 
worshipped in the wine jar by those Shfiktas who take wine* 
The ShAstras also set out the 36 Tattvas which are common 
of Sh&ktas and Shaivas ; the five Kal&s which are S&mihiya 
to the Tattvas, namely, Nivritti, Pratishtha, Vidya, Sh&ntft, 
Sh&ntyatlt&, and the ShadadhvS,, namely, Varna, Fada, and 
Mantra, KlalS,, . Tattva, Bhuvana, which represent the 
Artha aspect and the Shabda aspect respectively. (See 
“Garland of Letters”.) 

To pass to more popular matters, a beautiful and tender 
concept of the ShS,kta8 is the Motherhood of God, that is, 
God as Shakti or the Power which produces, maintains and 
withdraws the univerae. This is the thought of a worshipper. 
Though the Sammohana Tantra gives high place to Shan- 
kara as conqueror of. Buddhism (speaking of him as a 
manifestation of Shiva and identifying his four disciples 
and himself with the five Mahapretas), the Agamas as 
Shdatras of worship do not teach Md,y&vMa as set forth 
according, to Shafikara’s transcendental method. M3.y& 
to the Sh|ikt& worshipper is not an unconscious something, 
not real, not vmreal, not real-unreal, which is associated 
with Brahman in its Ishvara aspect, though it is not Brah- 
man. Brahman is never associated with anything but 
Itself. M§,y3, to the Sh&kta is Shakti ; Shakti veiling Herself 
as Consciousnes, but which, as being Shakti, is Consciousness. 
To the Shakta all that he sees is the Mother. AU is Conscious- 
ness. This is the standpoint of S&dhan&. The Advaitins 
of Shankara’s School claim . that their doctrine is given 
from the standpoint of Siddhi. I will not argue this question 
here. When Siddhi is obtained there will be no argument, 
■Until that event Man is, it is admitted, subject to Md,yd, 
and must think and act according to the forms which it 
imposes on him. It is more important after all to realize 
in fact the universal presence of the Divine Consciousness, 
than to attempt to explain it. in philosophical terms. . .. 
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The Divine Mother first appears in and as Her worship* 
per’s earthly mother, then as his wife ; thirdly as K&lik&, 
She reveals Herself in old age, disease and death. It is She 
who manifests, and not without a purpose, in the vast 
oul^uring of Samh&ra Shakti which, was witnessed in 
the great world-conflict of our time. The tenible beauty of 
such forms is not understood. And so we get the recent 
utterance of a Missionary Professor at Madras who being 
moved to horror at the sight of (I think) the Ch&mund&- 
murti called the Devi a “She-Devil”. Lastly She takes to 
Herself the dead body in the fierce tongues of flame which 
light the funeral pyre. 

The Monist is naturally unsectarian and so the Sh&kta 
faith, as held by those who understand it, is free from a 
narrow sectarian spirit. 

Nextly it, like the other Agamas, makes provision for 
aU castes and sexes. Whatever be the true doctrine of 
the Vaidikas, their practice is in fact marked by exclusive- 
ness. Thus they exclude woman and Shudras. It is easy 
to understand why the so-called An&rya 'Samprad&yas did 
not do so. A glorious feature of the Sh&kta' faith is the 
honow which it pays to woman. And this is natural for those 
who worship the Great Mother, whose representative 
(Yigraha) all earthly women are. SPriyo dev^ striyah 
prdndh. “Women are Devas ; women are life itself,” as an 
old Hymn in the Sarvollasa has it. It is because Woman is 
a Yigraha of the AmbU Devi, Her likeness in flesh and blood, 
that the Sh&kta Tantras enjoin the honour and worship of 
women and girls (Kum&rfs), and forbade all harm to them 
such as the Sati rite, enjoining that not even a female animal 
is to be sacrificed. With the same solicitude for women, 
the Mahdinirv4na prescribes that even if a man speaks rudely 
(Durvvachyang kathayan) to his wife, he must fast for a 
whole day, and enjoins the education of daughters l)efore 
their marriage. The Moslem Author of the Dabistan (ii. 154. 
Ed. 1843) sa^^ “The Agama favoius both sexes equally. 

iflo 
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Men and Women equally compose mankind. This sect hold 
women in great esteem and call them Shaktis and to ill-treat 
a Shakti that is a woman is a crime. ” The Sh4kta Tantras 
again aXImo of women being Quru, or Spiritual Director, a 
reverence which the West has not (with rare exceptions) 
yet given them. Initiation by a Mother bears eightfold 
fruit. Indeed to the enlightened Sh&kta the whole universe 
is Strl or Shakti. “Aham strl” as the Advaitabh&va 
Upanishad says. A high worship therefore which can be 
offered to the Mother to-day consists in getting rid of abuses 
which have neither the authority of ancient Sh&stra, nor of 
modem social science and to honour, cherish, educate and 
advance women (Shakti). Striyo devdh striydh prdndh. 
Gautamiya Tantra says Sarmmrnddhikdrashcha n^ndm 
yogya eva cha ; that is, the Tantra Sh&stra is for all castes 
and for women : and the Mahftnirv&na says that the low 
Kaula who refuses to initiate a Chan^la or Yavana or a 
woman out of disrespect goes the downward path. No one 
is excluded from anything except on the grounds of a real 
and not artificial or imagined incompetency. 

An American Orientalist critic, in speaking of “the 
worthlessness of Tantric philosophy”, said that it was 
“Religious Feminism run mad,'' adding “What is aU this 
but the feminisation of orthodox Vedanta It is a doctrine 
for suffragette Monists : the dogma imsupported by any 
evidence that Rte female principle antedates and includes the 
male principle, and •that this female principle is supreme 
Divinity.” The “worthlessness” of the T&ntrik philosophy 
is a personal opinion on which nothing need be said, the 
more particularly that Orientalists who, with insufficient 
knowledge, have already committed themselves to this view 
are not likely to easily abandon it. The present criticism, 
however, in disclosing the grounds on which it is based, has 
shown that they are wthout worth. Were it not for such 
ignorant notions, it would be unnecessary to say that the 
Shhkta Sftdhaka does not believe that there is a Woman 
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Suifiagette or otherwise, in the sky, surrounded by the 
members of some celestial feminist association who rules the 
male, members of the universe. As the Y&mala says for the 
benefit of the ignorant ‘‘myam yoahU na cha pum&n m 
ahando na jadah amritaJi’'. That is, God is neither female, 
male, hermaphrodite or unconscious thing. Nor is his 
doctrine concerned with the theories of the American 
Professor Lester Ward and others as to the alleged pre- 
eminence of the female principle. We are uot here dealing 
with questions of science or sociology. It is a common 
fault of western criticism that it gives material interpreta- 
tions of Indian Scriptures and so misunderstands it. The 
Sh&kta doctrine is concerned with those Spiritual Principles 
which exist before, and are the origin of, both men and 
women. Whether, in the appearance of the animal species, 
the female “antedates” the male is a question with which' 
it is not concerned. Nor does it say that the “female 
principle” is the supreme Divinity. Shiva the “male” is 
co-equal with ShivS the “female,” for both are one and the 
same. An Orientalist might have remembered that in the 
S&nkhya, Prakpiti is spoken of as “female”, and Punisha 
as “male”. And in Ved&nta, Md>yS> and De>d are of the 
feminine gender. Shakti is not a male nor a female “per- 
son”, nor a male nor a female “principle”, in the sense in 
which sociology, which is concerned with gross matter, uses 
those terms. Shakti k symbolically “female” because it is 
the productive principle. Shiva, in so tfar as He represents 
the Chit or consciousness aspect, is actionless (Nishkriya), 
though the two are inseparably associated even in creation. 
The Supreme is the attributeless (Nirgu^a) Shiva, or the 
neuter Brahman which is neither “male” nor “female”. 
With such mistaken general views of the doctrine, it was 
not likely that its more subtle aspects by way of relation to 
Shankara’s M&y&v&da, or the S&nkhya Darshana should 
be appreciated, The doctrine of Shakti has no more to do 
with “Feminism” than it has to do with “old age pensions” 
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or any other sociological movement of the day. This is a 
goofl instance of those apparently “smart” and cocksure 
judgments which Orientalists and others pass on things 
Indian. The errors would be less ridiculous if they were on 
occasions more modest as regards their claims to know and 
miderstand. What is still more important, they would not 
probably in such case give unnecessary ground for offence. 

The characteristic features of ShSkta-dharma are thus 
its Momsm ; its concept of the Motherhood of God ; its 
unsectarian spirit and provision for Shudras and women, 
to the latter of whom it renders high honour, recognizing 
diat they may be even Gurus ; and lastly its S§.dhan& 
skilfully designed to realize its teachings. 

As I have pointed out on many an occasion this quest-on 
of Sddhand ir. of the highest importance, and has been in 
recent times much overlooked. It is that which more than 
anything else gives value to the Agama or Tantra Sh&stra. 
Mere talk about religion is only an intellectual exercise. 
Of what use are grand phrases about Atma on the lips of 
those who hate and injure one another and will not help the 
poor. Religion is kindness. Religion again is a practical 
activity. Mind and body must be trained. There is a spiritual 
as well as a mental and physical gymnastic. According to 
Shakta doctrine each man and woman contains within him- 
self and herself a vast latent magazine of Power or Shakti, a 
term which comes from the root “Shak” to be able, to have 
force to do, to act. They are each Shakti and nothing but 
Shakti, for the Svarupa of Shakti that is Shakti an it is in itself 
is Consciousness, and mind and body are Shakti. The problem 
then is how to raise and vivify Shakti. This is the work of 
S&dhan& in the Religion of Power. The Agama is a practical 
philosophy, and as the Bengali. friend and collaborator of 
mine, Professor Pramathan&tha .Mukhyopftdhy&ya, whom 
I cite again, has well put it, what the intellectual world 
wants to-day is the sort of philosophy which not merely 
argues but experiments. This is Kriyft.' The fomi which 
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Sddhan& takes necessarily varies according to faith, tempera- 
ment and capacity. Thus, amongst Christians, the Catholic 
Church, like Hinduism, has a full and potent Sftdhan& in 
its sacraments Saihsk&ra, temple (Church) and private 
worslup (Pfl}&, Up&san&) with Upach&ra “bell, light and 
incense” (Ghant&, Dfpa, Dhhpa), Images or Fratimi (hence 
it has been called idolatrous), devotional rites such as 
Novenas and the like, (Vrata) the threefold “Angelus” 
at mom, noon and' evening (Sandhyft), rosary (Japa), the 
wearing of Kavachas (Scaptdars, Medals, Agnus Dei), pilgri- 
mage (Tfrtha), fasting, abstinence and mortification (Tapas), 
monastic renunciation (Sanny&sa), meditation (Dhy&na), 
ending in the union of mystical theology (Samadhi) and so 
forth. There are other smaller details such for instance 
as Sh&nti-abhisheka (Asperges) into which I need not enter 
here. I may, however, mention the Spiritual Director who 
occupies the place of the Guru ; the worship (Hyperdulia) 
of the Virgin-Mother which made Svami Vivekananda 
call the Italian Catholics, Shaktas ; and the use of wine 
(Madya) and bread (corresponding to Mudra) in the Eucha- 
rist or Communion Service. Whilst however the Blessed 
Vii^n evokes devotion as warm as that which is here paid 
to Devi, she is not Dev! for she is not God but a creature 
selected as the vehicle of His incarnation (Avatara). In 
the Eucharist the bread and wine are the body and blood 
of Christ appearing under the form or “accidents” of those 
material substances ; so also Tara is Dravamayi, that is, 
the “Saviour in liquid form”. (Mahanirvana Tr. xi. 105- 
107.) In the Catholic Church (t^ugh the early practice 
was otherwise) the laity no longer take wine but bread 
only, the officiating priest consuming both. Whilst how- 
ever the outward forms in •this case are similar, the inner 
meaning is different. Those however who contend that 
eating and drinking are inconsistent with the “dignity” 
of worship may be reminded of Tertullian’s saying t^t 
Christ instituted His great sacrament at a meal. These 
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notions are those of the dualist with all his distinctions. 
For the Advaitin every function and act may be made a 
Yajna. Agape or “Love Feasts,” a kind of Chakra, were 
held in early times, and discontinued as orthodox practice, 
on account of abuses to which they led ; though they are 
said still to exist in some of the smaller Christian sects of the 
day. There are other points of ritual which are peculiar 
to the .Tantra Sh4stra and of which there is no counterpart 
in the Catholic ritual such as Ny&sa and Yantra. Mantra 
exists in the form of prayer and as formulae of consecration, 
Imt otherwise the iubject. is conceived of differently here. 
There are certain gestures (Mudr&) made in the ritual, as 
when consecrating, blessing, and so forth, but they are not 
so numerous or prominent as they are here. I may some 
day more fully develop these interesting analogies, but what 
1 have said is for the present sufi&cient to establish the 
numerous similarities which exist between the Catholic and 
Indian T&ntrik ritual. Because of these facts the “reform- 
ed” Christian sects have charged the Catholic Church with 
“Paganism”. It is in fact the inheritor of very ancient 
practices but is not necessarily the worse for that. The 
Hindu finds his SsLdhanfi in the Tantras of the Agama in 
fonns which his race has evolved. In the abstract there is 
no reason why his race should not modify these forms of 
S&dhana or evolve new ones. But the point is that ii must 
have some form of Sddhand. Any system to be fruitful must 
experiment to gain experience. It is because of its powerful 
sacraments and disciplines that in the West the Catholic 
Church has survived to this day, holding firm upon its 
“Rook” amid the dissolving sects, born of what is called 
the “Reform”. It is likely to exist when these, as presently 
existing sects, will have disappeared. All things survive 
by virtue of the truth in them. The particular truth to 
which I here refer is that a faith cannot be maintained by 
mere hymn-singing and pious addresses. For this reamm 
too Hinduism has survived. 
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. This is not necessary to say that either of these will, 
as presently existing forms, continue until the end of time. 
The so-called Reformed or Protestant sects, whether of 
West or East, are, when viewed in relation to man in general, 
the imperfect expression of a truth misimderstood and 
misapplied, namely that the higher man spiritually ascends 
the less dependent is he on form. The mistake which such 
Sects make is to look at the matter from one side only, and 
to suppose that all men are alike in their requirement. 
The Agama is guilty of no such error. It offers form in all 
its fullness and richness to those l)elow the stage of Yoga, 
at which point man reaches what the Kularnava Tantra 
calls the Varna and Ashrama of Light (Jyotirvarn&shrarat), 
and gradually releases himself from all form that he may 
imite his self with the Fonnless One. I do not know w'hich 
most to admire- the colossal affirmations of Indian doctrine, 
or the wondrous variety of the differing disciplines which it 
prescribes for their realization in fact. 

The Buddhists called Brahmanism ShSlavratapara- 
marsha, that is, a system believing in the efficacy of ritual 
acts. And so it is, and so at length was Buddhism, when 
passing tlirough Mahfty&na it ended up with the full T&ntrik 
Sadhana of the Vajray&na School. There are human 
tendencies which cannot be suppressed. Hinduism will, 
however, disappear, if and when S&dhana (whatever be its 
form) ceases ; for that will be the day on which it will no 
longer be something real, but the mere subject of philoso- 
phical and historical talk. Apart from its great doctrine 
of Shakti, the main significance of the Shakta Tantra ShUstra 
lies in this, that it affirms the principle of the necessity of 
Sddkatid and claims to afford a means available to all of 
whatever caste and of either sex whereby the teachings of 
Vedanta may be practically realized. 

But let no one take any statement from any one, 
myself included, blindly, without examining and testing it. 
I am only concerned to state the facts as I know them. It 
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is man’s prerogative to think. The Sanskrit word for 
“man” comes from the root man “to think”. Those who 
are Sh&ktas may be pleased at what I have said about 
their faith. It must not, however, be supposed tliat a 
doctrine is necessarily true simply because it is old. There 
are some hoary errors. As for science, its conclusions shift 
from year to year. Recent discoveries have so abated its 
pride that it has considerably (eased to give itself those 
pontifical airs which formerly annoyed some of us. Most 
will feel that if they are to bow to any Master it should be to 
a spiritual one. A few will think that they can safely walk 
alone. Philosophy again is one of the noblest of life’s 
pursuits, but here too we must examine to see whether 
what is proposed for our acceptance is well-founded. The 
maxim is current that there is nothing so absurd but that 
it has been held by some pliilosopher or another. We must 
each ourselves judge and choose, and if honest, none can 
blame our choice. We must put all to the test. We may 
here recollect the words of Shruti — “Skrotavyah, Mantavyah, 

Nididhydsitavyah,’' “listen, reason and ponder”; for 

as Manu says “ YaMa/rhen&nvsaitdhMe na dharmam veda> 
netarah” — “He who by discussion investigates, he knows 
Dharma and none other.” Ultimately there is experience 
alone which in Shakta speech is Sdliam - “She I am”. 

Note to Chapter VI. 

T have referred to the Vaidik and Agamic strands in Indian 
Dharma. I wish to add some weighty remarks made 
by the well-known VedSntic Monthly ^ Prabuddha Bhdrata 
(M&y&vati, U. P., July 1914 , 1916 ). They were elicited by 
the publication of Arthur Avalon’s “Principles of Tantra”. 
After pointing out that a vindication of the Tantras reboimds 
directly to the benefit of Hinduism as a whole, for T&ntrikism 
in its real sense is nothing but the Vedic religion struggling 
with wonderful success to reassert itself amidst all those 
new problems of religious life and discipline which historical 
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OTents and developments thrust upon it, and after referring 
to the Introduction to that work, the author of the review 
wrote as follows - 

“In this new publication (Messrs. Lu;sac & Co., of 
London) the most noteworthy feature of this new Intro- 
duction he has written for the Tantratattva is his appreci- 
ative presentation ot the orthodox views about the antiquity 
and the importance of the Tantras, and it is impossible to 
over-estimate the value of this presentation. 

For hitherto all theories about the origin and the im- 
portance of the Tantras have Ijeen more or less prejudiced 
by a wrong bias against T&ntrikism which some of its own 
later sinister developments were calculated to create. This 
bias lias made almost every such theory read either like a 
condemnation or an apology. All investigation being thus 
disqualified, the true history of Tantrikism lias not yet been 
written ; and we find cultured people mostly inclined either 
to the view that Tantrikism originally branched off from the 
Buddhistic Mahfiy&na or Vajrayfina as a cult of some cor- 
rupted and self-deluded monastics, or to the view that it 
was the inevitable dowry which some barbarous non- Aryan 
races bror^ht along with them into the fold of Hinduism. 
According to both these views, however, the form which 
this Tantrikism — either a Buddhistic development or a 
barbarous importation - -has subsequently assumed in the 
literature of Hinduism, is its improved edition as issuing 
from the crucibles of Vedic or Ved&ntic transformation. 
But this theory of the curious co-mingling of the Vedas and 
Ved&nta with Buddhistic corruption or with non-Aryan 
barbarity is perfectly inadequate to explain the all-pervad- 
ing influence which the Tantras exert on our present-day 
religious life. Here it is not any hesitating compromise 
that we have got before us to explain, but a bold organic 
synthesis, a legitimate restatement of the Vedic culture for 
the solution of new problems and new difiiculties which 
signalized the dawn of a new age. 
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In tracing the evolution of Hinduism, modern historians 
take a blind leap from Vedic ritualism direct to Buddhism, 
as if to conclude that all those newly formed communities, 
with which India had been swarming all over since the close 
of the fateful era of the Kurukshetra war and to which was 
denied the right of Vedic sacrifices, the monopoly of the 
higher threefold castes of pure orthodox descent, were going 
all the time without any religious ministrations. These 
Aryanised communities, we must remember, were actually 
swamping the Vedic orthodoxy, which was already gradually 
dwindling down to a helpless minority in all its scattered 
centres of influence, and was just awaiting the final blow to 
be dealt by the rise of Buddhism. Thus the growth of these 
new commmiities and their occupation of the whole land 
constituted a mighty event that bad been silently taking 
place in India on the outskirts of the daily shrinking ortho- 
doxy of Vedic ritualism, long before Buddhism appeared 
on the field, and this momentous event our modem historians 
fail to take due notice of either, it may be because, of a 
curious blindness of self-complacency or because of the 
dazzle which the sudden triimiph of Buddhism and the 
overwhelming mass of historical evidences left by it, create 
before their eyes. The traditional Kali Yuga dates from 
the rise of these communities and the Vedic religious culture 
of the preceding Yuga imderwent a wonderful transformation 
along with a wonderful attempt it made to Aryanise these 
rising communities. 

History, as hitherto understood and read, speaks of the 
Brahmins of the pre-Buddhistic age, — their growing alien- 
ation from the Jn&na-k&n<jla or the Upanishadic wisdom, 
their impotency to save the orthodox Vedic conrmunities 
from the encroachments of the non- Vedic hordes and races, 
their ever-deepening religious formalism and social exclusive- 
ness. But this history is silent on the marvellous feats 
which the Upanishadic sects of anchorites were silently 
peifomiing on the outskirts of the strictly Vedic community 
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with, the object of Aiyanisuig the new India that was rising 
over the ashes of the Kurukshetra conflagration. This 
new India was not strictly Vedic like the India of the bygone 
ages, for it could not claim the religious ministrations of the 
orthodox Vedic Brahmins and could not, therefore, perform 
Yajnas like the latter. The question, therefore, is as to how 
this new India bec^une gradually Aryanised, for Ar3ranisatiou 
is essentially a spiritual process, consisting in absorbing 
new communities of men into the fold of the Vedic religion. 
The Vedic ritualism that prevailed in those days was power- 
less, we have seen, to do anything for these new communities 
springing up all over the country. Therefore, we are obliged 
to turn to the only other factor in Vedic religion besides the 
Karma-ki.9<^ for an explanation of those changeo w^hich 
the Vedic religion wrought in the rising communit>e,s in 
order to Aryanise them. The Upanishads represent the 
Jn&na-ka^^ of the Vedic religion and if we study all of 
them, we find that not only the earliest ritualism of Yajnas 
was philosophised upon the earlier Upanishads, but the 
foundation for a new, and no less elaborate, ritualism was 
fully laid in many of the later Upanishads. For example, 
we study in these Upanishads how the philosophy of Pancha- 
updsana (fivefold worship, viz., the worship of Shiva, Devi, 
Sun, Granesh and Vishnu) was developed out of the mystery 
of the Pra^ava (“Om”). This philosophy cannot be dis- 
missed as a post-Buddhistic interpolation, seeing that some 
features of the same philosophy can be clearly traced even 
in the Brahmanas {e.g., the discourse about the conception 
of Shiva). 

Here, therefore, in some of the later Upanishads we find 
recorded the attempts of the pre-Buddhistic recluses of the 
forest to elaborate a post-Vedic ritualism out of the doctrine 
of the Pwujava and the Vedic theory of Yogic practices. 
Here in these Upanishads we find how the Btja-mantras and 
the Shatchakra of the Tantras were being originally develop- 
ed, for on the Pra^ava or Udgftha had been founded a 
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special learning and a school of philosophy from the very 
earliest ages and some of the “spinal” centres of Yogic 
nieditation had been dwelt upon in the earliest Upanishads 
and corresponding Brahnianas. The Upakaranas of T4ntrik 
worsliip, namely, such material adjuncts as grass, leaves, 
water and so on, were most apparently adopted from Vedic 
worship along with their appropriate incantations. So even 
from the Brahmanas and the Upanishads stands out in 
clear relief a system of spiritual discipline, which we would 
unhesitatingly classify as Tantrik — having at its core the 
Pancha-up&sana and around it a fair roxmd of rituals and 
rites consisting of Bfja-mantras and Vedic incantations, 
proper meditative processes and proper manipulation of 
sacred adjuncts of w'orship adopted from the Vedic rites. 
I’his may be regarded as the earliest configuration which 
Tantrikism had on the eve of those silent but mighty social 
upheavals through wliich the Aryanisation of vast and 
increasing multitudes of new races proceeded in pre-Buddliis- 
tic India and which had their culmination in the eventful 
centuries of the Buddhistic coup de grace. 

Now this pre-Buddhistic Tantrikism, perhaps, then 
recognized as the Vedic Pancha-up&sana, could not have 
contributed at all to the creation of a new India, had it 
remained confined completely within the limits of monastic 
sects. But like Jainism, this Pancha-up&sana went forth 
all over the country to bring ultra- Vedic conmiunities under 
its spiritual ministrations. Even if w'e enquire carefully 
into the social conditions obtaining in the strictly Vedic 
ages, we find that there was always an extended wing of 
the Aryanised society where the purely Vedic Karma-k&^d^ 
could not be promulgated, but where the moulding influence 
of Vedic ideals worked through the development of suitable 
spiritual activities. It is always to the Juina-k^^d^ and 
the monastic votaries thereof, that the Vedic religion owed 
its wonderful expansiveness and its progressive self-adapta- 
bility, 'and every religious development within the Vedic 
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lold, but outside, the ritualism of Homa sacrifices, is traceable 
to the spiritual wisdom of the all-renouncing forest recluses. 
This ‘forest’ wisdom was most forcibly brought into re- 
quisition when after the Kurukshetra a new age was dawning 
with the onrush and upheaval of non- Aryan and semi- 
Aryan races all over India- an echo of which may be found 
in that story of the Mah&bh&rata where Arjuna fails to use 
his G&ndiva to save his proteges from the robbery of the 
non-Aryan hordes. 

The greatest problem of the pre-Buddhistic ages was 
the Aryanisation of the new India that rose and surged 
furiously irom every side against the fast-dwindling centres 
of the old Vedic orthodoxy struggling hard, but in vain, by 
social enactments to guard its perilous insulation. But 
for those religious moven)ents, such as those of the Bh&ga- 
vatas, Sh&ktas, Sa\iryas, Shaivas, G3.napatyas and Jainas, 
that tackled this problem of Aryanisation most successfully, 
all that the Vedic orthodoxy stood for in the real sense 
would have gradually perished without trace. These move- 
ments, specially the five cults of Vedic worship, took up 
many of the non- Aryan races and cast their life in the mould 
of the Vedic spiritual ideal, minimizing in this way the gulf 
that existed between them and the Vedic orthodoxy and 
thereby rendering possible their gradual amalgamation. 
And where this task remained imfulfiUed owing to the mould 
proving too narrow still to fit into the sort of life which 
some non-Aryan races or communities lived, there it re- 
mained for Buddhism to solve the problem of Aryanisation 
in due time. But still we must remember that by the time 
Buddhion made its appearance, the pre-Buddhistic phase 
of T4ntrik worship- had already established itself in India 
so widely and so firmly that instead of dislodging it by its 
impetuous onsets all the force of which, by the bye, was 
mainly spent on the tottering orthodoxy of Vedic rituali^ — 
Buddhism was itself swallowed up within three or four 
centuries by its perhaps least suspected opponent of this 
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T&ntrik worship and then wonderfully transformed and 
ejected on the arena as the Mah&y&na. 

The publication of these two volumes is an event of 
great interest and importance. The religious beliefe of the 
modern Hindus have l)een represented to English readers 
from various points of view, but the peculiar mould into 
which they have been sought to be cast in comparatively 
modem centuries has not received adequate attention. The 
exponents of the religion of modem Hindus take cognizance 
more of the matter and source of their beliefs than of the 
change of form they have l>een undergoing throiigh the 
many (Jcnturies. The volumes under review, as well as 
other publications brought out by Arthur Avalon, serve to 
carry this important question of fomi to such a prominence 
as almost makes it obligatory for every exhaustive exposition 
of Hindu doctrines in future to acknowledge and discriminate 
in them the formative influences of the Tantrik restatement. 
In the Tantratattva, the presentation and vindication of 
the Hindu- religious beliefs and practices avowedly and 
closely follow the methodology of the Tantras, and the 
learned pundit has fully succeeded in establishing the fact 
that what lies behind these beliefs and practices is not mere 
prejudice or superstition but a system of profound philosophy 
based on the Vedas. Every student of modern Hinduism 
should acquaint himself with this, namely, its immediate 
backgroimd of T&ntrik philosophy and ritualism. 

The Hindu religious consciousness is like a mighty 
Ganges emerging from the Himalayas of Vedic wisdom, 
receiving tributaries and sending o\it branch streams at 
many points in its course. And though the nature of the 
ciurrent, its colour, velocity or uses may vary at different 
places, the Ganges is the same Ganges whether at Hardwar, 
Allaliabad or Calcutta. The stream is not only one but it 
has also its one main channel in spite of all the many tribu- 
taries and branches. And the whole of the stream is sacred, 
though different sects may choose special points and 
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confluences as of special sanctity to themselves, deriving 
inspiration thence for their special sectarian developments. 
Now, though the rise of T&ntiik philosophy and ritualism 
created in former times new currents and backwaters along 
the stream of Hinduism, it was essentially an important 
occurrence in the main stream and channel ; and instead of 
producing a permanent bifurcation in that stream, it coal- 
esced with it, colouring and renovating, more or less, the 
whole tenour of the Hindu religious consciousness. As 
a result, we find T&ntrik thought and sentiment equally 
operative in the extreme metaphysical wing of Hinduism 
as well as jn its lower matter-of-fact phases. 

This actual permeation of Hindu religious consciousness 
by Tantrik thought and sentiment should receive the fullest 
recognition at the hands of every up-to-date exponent. 
His predecessors of former generations might liave to 
strengthen their advocacy of T&ntrik doctrines by joining 
issue with the advocates of particular phases of Hindu reli- 
gion and philosophy. But the present epoch in the history 
of our religious consciousness is pre-eminently an epoch of 
wonderful synthetic mood of thought and sentiment, which 
is gradually pervading the Hindu religious consciousness 
ever since Srf Rftmakrishna Paramahamsa embodied in him- 
self its immediate possibilities, to find in the literature that 
is being so admirably provided for English readers by Arthur 
Avalon an occasional tendency to use T&ntrik doctrines as 
weapons for combating o^ertain phases of Hindu belief and 
practice. This tendency seems to betray quite a wrong 
standpoint in the study of the Tantras, their relation to 
other Scriptures and their real historical significance.” 
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Chaptbk VII. 


IS SHAKTl FORCE ? 

'T'HERE are some persons who have thought, and still 
think, that Shakti means force and that the worship 
of Shakti is the worship of force. Thus Keshub Chunder Sen 
(Nm Dispensation, p. 108), wrote : 

Foiu* centuries ago the Shaktas gave way liefore the 
Bhaktas. Chaitanya’s army proved invincible, and carried 
all Bengal captive. Even to-day his gospel of lov^ rules as 
a living force, though his followers have considerably de- 
clined both in faith and in morals. Just the reverse of this 
we find in England and other European comitries. There 
the Shotas are driving the Bhaktas out of the field. Look 
at the Huxleys, the Tyndalls and the Spencers of the day. 
What are they but Sh&ktas, worshippers of Shakti or Force ? 
The only Deity they adore, if they at all adore one, is the 
Prime Force of the universe. To it they offer dry homage. 
Surely then the scientists and materialists of the day are a 
sect of Shakti-worshippers, who are eliding away the true 
Christian devotees who adore the God of Love. Alas ! for 
European Vai^hnavas they are retreating before the advanc- 
ing millions of Western Sh&ktas. We sincerely trust, how- 
ever, the discomfiture of devotion and Bhakti will be only 
for a time, and that a Chaitanya will yet arise in the West, 
crush the Sh&ktas, who only recognize Force as Deity and 
are sunk in carnality and voluptuousness, and lead natures 
into the loving faith, spirituality, simplicity, and rapturous 
devotion of the Vai^hnava. 

Professor Monier Williams {“Hinduism”) also called 
it a doctrine of Force. 

Recently the poet Rabindranath Tagore has given the 
authority of h»s great name to this error {Modem Review, 
July, 1919). After pointing out that Egoism is the price 
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paid for the fact of existence and that the whole universe 
is assisting in the desire that the “I” should be, he says that 
man has viewed this desire in two different ways, either as 
a whim of Creative - Power, or a joyous self-expression of 
Creative Love. Is the fact then of his being, he asks, a 
revealntent of Force or of Love 1 Those who hold to the 
first view must also, he thinks, recognize conflict as inevitable 
and eternal. For according to them Peace and Love are 
but a precarious coat of armour within which the w^eak seek 
shelter, whereas that which the timid anathematise as 
imrighteousness, that alone is the road to success. “The 
pride of .prosperity throws man’s mind outwards and the 
misery and insult of destitution draws man’s hungering 
desires likewise outwards. These two conditions alike leave 
man imashamed to place above all other gods, Shakti the 
Deity of Power— the Cruel One, whose right hand wields 
the weapon of guile. In the politics of Europe dmnk with 
Power we see the worship of Shakti.” 

In the same way the poet says that in the days of their 
political disruption, the cowed and down-trodden Indian 
people through the mouths of their poets sang the praises 
of the same Shakti. “The Chandi of Kavikangkan and 
of the Annadhmangala, the Ballad of Manash, the Goddess 
of Snakes, what are they but Paeans of the triumph of Evil ? 
The burden of their song is the defeat of Shiva the good at 
the hands of the cruel deceitful erimiml Shakti,” “The 
male Deity who was in possession was fairly harmless. 
But all of a sudden a feminine Deity turns up. and demands 
to be worshipped in his stead. That is to say that she 
insisted on thrusting herself where she had no right. Under 
what title ? Force ! By what method ? Any that would 
serve. ” 

The Deity of Peace and Kenunciation did not survive. 
Thus he adds that in Europe the modem Cult of Shakti 
says tliat the pale anapmic Jesus will not do. But with 
high, pomp and activity Europe celebrates her Shakti vrorship. 
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“Lastly the Indians of to-day have set to the worship 
of Europe’s Divinity. In the name of religion some are 
saying that it is cowardly to be afraid of wrong-doing. 
Both those who have attained worldly success, and those 
who have faile<I to attain it are singing the same tune. 
Both fret at righteousness as an obstacle which both would 
overcome by physical force.” I am not concerned here 
with any popular errors that there may be. After all, when 
we deal with a Shfistrik term it is to the Shiistra itself that 
we must look for its meaning. Shakti comes from the root 
Shak “to be able,^’ “to do”. It indicates both activity and 
capacity therefor. The world, as world, is activity. But 
when we have said that, we have already indicated that it is 
eirroneous to confine the meaning of the term Shakti to any 
special form of activity. On the contrary Shakti means both 
power in general and every particular form of power. Mind 
is a Power ; , so is Matter : Mind is constantly functmning 
in the form of Vritti. Reasoning, Will and Feeling (Bhava) 
such as love, aversion, and so forth are all aspects of Mind- 
power in its general sense. Force is power translated to 
the material plane, and is therefore only one and the grossest 
aspect of Shakti or power. But all these special powers are 
limited forms of the great creative Power which is the Mother 
(Ambika) of the Universe. Worship of Shakti is not worship 
of these limited forms, but of the Divine will, knowledge 
and action, the cause of these effects. That Mahashakti is 
perfect consciousness (Chidrupini) and Bliss (Anandamayl) 
which produces from Itself the contracted consciousness 
experiencing both pleasme and pain. This production is 
not at all a “whim”. It is the nature (Svabhava) of the 
ultimate. 

Bliss is Love {Nirati8}uiyapremdspad(av(m>dm>ndatmm). 
The production of the Universe is according to the Shakta 
an act of love, illustrated by the so-called erotic imagery of 
the Shastra. The Self loves itself whether before, or in, 
creation. The thrill of human love which continues the 
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life of humanity is an infinitesimidly smiall fragment and 
faint reflection of the creative act in which Shiva and Shakti 
join to produce the Bindu which is the seed of the Universe. 

I quite agree that the worship of mere Force is Asurik 
and except in a transient sense futile. Force, however, may 
be moralized by the good purpose which it serves. The 
antithesis is not rightly between Might and Right but be- 
tween Might in the service of Right and Might in the service 
of Wrong. To worship force merely is to worship matter. 
He however who worships the Mother in Her Material forms 
(Sthularupa) will know that She has others, and will worship 
Her in all such forms. He will also know that She is beyond 
all limited forms as that which gives being to them all. We 
may then say that Force is a gross form of Shakti, but 
Shakti is much more than that “here” (Iha), and the infinite 
Power of Consciousness “there” (Amutra). This last, the 
Shakti of worship, is called by the Sh&stra the Fum&- 
hambhilva or the experience “All I am”. 
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, ; ChAftib VIII. 

CHlNlCHiRA. 

(Vashishtha and Buddha.) 

TT has been the subject of debate whether, the T&ntrik 
Panchatattva ritual with wine and so forth is a pro- 
duct of Buddhism, and whether it is opposed to Yaidika 
Dhamia. Some have supposed that these rites originally 
came from yellow Asia, penetrated into India where they 
received its impress, and again made their way to the north 
to encounter earlier original forms. I have elsewhere put 
forward some facts which suggest that these rites may be a 
continuance, though in another form, of ancient Vaidik 
usage in which Soma, Meat, Fish and PurodAsha formed a 
part. Though there are some Maithuna rites in the Vedas 
it is possible that the Bengal Shakta ritual in this respect 
has its origin in Chlniichara. Possibly the whole ritual 
comes therefrom. I have spoken of Bengal because we 
should distinguish it from other forms of Sh&kta worship. 
The matter is so obscure at present that any definite affirm- 
ation as to historical origins lacks justification. Most 
important however in the alleged Buddhist connection is 
the story of Vashistha to be found in the Tantras. He is 
said to ^ve gone to Mah&china (Tibet), which, according to 
popular belief, is half way to heaven. Mah&deva is said to 
be dsible at the bottom of the Manasarova Lake near KailSsa. 
Some of the Texts bearing on it have been collected in the 
Appendix to the edition of the Tara Tantra which has been 
published by the Vareudra Anusandh&na Samiti. The T&iA 
Tantra opens (I. 2) with the following question of Devi 
T&r& or MahS.nila-Sai»svati ; “ Thou didst speak of the two 
Kula-bhairavas, Buddha and Vashishtha. Tell me by 
what Mantra they<became Siddha.” The same Tantra (IV. 
10) defines a Bhairava as follows : “He who purifies these 
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five {i.e., Panchatattva) and after ofiering the same (to the 
Devata) partakes thereof is a Bhairava.” Buddha then is 
said to be a Kula-bhairava. It is to be noted that Buddhist 
Tftntriks who practise this ritual are accounted Kaulas. 
Shiva replied, “He JanaLrdana (Vishnu) is the excellent 
Deva in the form of Buddha (Buddharupf).” It is said in 
tl)e SamaySiCh&ra Tantra that T&r& and Kalika, .in their 
different forms, as also Matan^, Bhairavf, Chhinnaniasta, 
and Dhum§,vat! belong to the northern Amn&ya. The sixth 
Chapter of the Sammohana Tantra mentions a nxmiber of 
Scriptures of the Bauddha class, together with others of 
the ShSfkta, Shaiva, Vaishnava, Saura and GS.napatya 
classes. 

Vashishtha is spoken of in the XVII Chapter of the 
Rudray&mala and the 1st Fatala of the BrahmayS.maIa. 
The following is the accmmt in the former T§,ntrik 
Scripture : — 

Vashishta, the self-controlled, the son of Brahma, 
practised for ages severe austerities in a lonely spot. For 
six thousand years he did Shdhan&, but still the Daughter 
of the Mountains did not appear to him. Becoming angry 
he went to his father and told him his method of practice. 
He then said, “ Give me another Mantia Oh Lord since this 
Vidya (Mantra) does not grant me Siddhi (success) other- 
wise in your presence I shall utter a terrible curse. ” 

Dissuading him BrahmS said, “ Oh son, who art learned 
in the Yoga path, do not do so. Do thou worship Her again 
with wholehearted feeling, when She will appear and grant 
you boons. She is the Supreme Shakti. She saves from 
all dangers. She is lustrous like ten million suns. She 
is dark blue (NtlS.). She is cool like ten million moons. 
She is like ten million lightning-flashes. She is the spouse' 
of EMa (E&lakdmint). She is the beginning of all. In Her 
there is neither Dharma nor Adharma. She is in the form 
of all. She is attached to •pure CMndchdra (ShuddhachinS.- 
chiraratit). She is the initiator (Pravarttikd.) of Shakti- 
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cliakra. Her greatness is infinitely boundless. Sbe helps 
in the crossing of the ocean of the Sams&ra. She is Buddh- 
eshmri (possibly Buddhlshvari, Lord of Buddhi). She 
is Buddhi (intelligence) itself (Buddhirup§>). She is in the 
form of the Atharva branch of the Vedas (Atharvavedash&- 
khini). Numerous Shastric references connect the Tantra 
Sh&stra with the Atharvaveda. (See in this connection my 
citation from Shaktisangama Tantra in “Principles of 
Tantra”.) She protects the beings of the worlds. Her 
action is spread throughout the moving and motionless. 
Worship Her, my son. Be of good cheer. Why so eager to 
curse ? Thou art the jewel of kindness. Oh son, worship 
Her constantly with thy mind (Chetas). Being entirely 
engrossed in Her, thou of a surety shalt gain sight of Her.” 

Having heard these words of his Guru and having 
bowed to him again and again the pure one (Vashishtha), 
versed m the meaning of Veddnta, betook himself to the 
shore of the ocean. For full a thousand years he did Japa 
of Her Mantra. Still he received no message (Adesha). 
Thereupon the Muni Vashishtha grew angry, and being 
perturbed of mind prepared to curse the Mah&vidyS (Devi). 
Having sipped water (Achamana) he uttered a great and 
terrible curse. Thereupon Kuleshvan (Lady of the Kaulas) 
Mah&vidy& appeared before the Muni. 

She who dispels the fear of the Yogins said, “How 
BOW Vipra (Are Vipra), why have you terribly cursed with- 
out cause ? Thou dost not understand My KtMgama nor 
knowest how to worship. How by mere Yoga practice can 
either man or Deva get sight of My Lotus-Feet. My worship 
(Dhy&na) is without austerity and pain. To him who desires 
My KulSgama, who is Siddha in My Mantra, and knows 
My pure Vedddhara, My Sadhan& is pure (Punya) and beyond 
even tite Vedas (Ved^namapyagochara). [This does not mean 
unknown to the Vedas or opposed to them- but something 
which surpasses the Vaidik ritual of the Pashu. This is 
made plain by the following in j miction to follow the 
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Atharvavedai] Oo to MaMcMm (Tibet) and countnf 
of ^ 'B(mddhi^ a/nd oikeays follow tite Aiha/rvaveda {Bauddha- 
de^’tJmvavede Mahdchine sadd braja). Having gone there 
and seen My Lotus-Feet which are Mahfibhava (the great 
blissful feeling which in Her true nature She is) thoushalt, 
Oh Maharshi, become versed in Mv Kula and a great 
Siddha.” ' i 

Having so said, She became formless and disappeared 
in the ether and then passed through the ethereal region. 
The great Rishi having heard < this from the Mah&vidy& 
Sarasvati to the land of China where Buddha is establish- 
ed (Buddhapratishthita). Having repeatedly bowed to the 
ground, Vashishtha said, “Protect me. Oh Mahadeva who 
art the Imperishable One in the form of Buddha (Buddha- 
rupa). 1 am the very humble Vashishtha, the son of Brahma. 
My mind is ever perturbed. I have come here (China) 
for the S 4 dhana of the Mahadevi. I know not the path 
leading to Siddhi. Thou knowest the path of the DeVas. 
Seeing however thy way of life (Ach&ra) dovdAs assail my 
mind {Bhaydni santi me hridi : because he saw the (to him) 
extraordinary ritual with wine and woman). Destroy them 
and my wicked mind which inclines to Vaidik ritual (Veda- 
g^mini'*, that is, the ordinary Pashu ritual) Oh Lord* in 
Thy abode there are ever rites which are outside Veda (Veda- 
vahishkrita : that is, the Vaidik ritual and what is consistent 
with Veda as Vashishtha then supposed). How is it that 
wine, meat, woUian (Anganft) are drunk, eaten and enjoyed 
by naked (Digambara) Siddhas w^ho are high (Vara), and 
awe-inspiring (Raktapanodyata).' They drink constantly 
and enjoy (or make enjoy) beautiful women ■ {Muhumwhdh 
prapimnti ramayaMi mrdug<mdm). With red eyes they 
are ever exhilarated and replete with flesh and wine {Sadd 
mdngsdsavaih pdmdhy. They are powerful to favour and 
punish. They are beyond Vedas (Vedasyagoeharfth). 
They enjoy wine and women (Mad3rastri8evane* rat&h)'' 
(Vashishtha merely saw the ritual surface). 
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Thus spoke the great Yog! having seen the rites which 
(m, outside the Veda (Veda-vahishkrita. v. asite). Then 
bowing low with folded hands he huinbly said, “How can 
incUmtions such as these be purifying to the mind ? How can 
ihere he Siddhi without VaHik rites V’ 

Mancdi-pravritt'areteshu katham bhavati pdvani 

Kadumg vd jdycUe siddhir ueda kdryyang vind prdbho. 

Buddha said, “Oh Vashishtha, listen the while I speak 
to thee of the excellent Kula path, by the mere knowing of 
which one becomes in a short time like Budra Himself. 
1 speak to thee in brief of the .Sgama which is the essence 
of all and which leads to Kulasiddhi. First of all, the Vtra 
(hero) should be pure (Shuchi. Buddha here states the condi- 
tions mder which only the rites are permissible). His 
mind should be penetrated with discrimination (Viveka) 
and freed of all Pashubhhva (state of an uninitiate Pashu 
or animal man). Let him avoid the company of the Pashu 
and remain alone in a lonely place, free from lust, anger and 
other passions. He should constantly devote hiniself to 
Yoga practice. He should be firm in his resolve to learn 
Yoga ; he should ever tread the Yoga path and fully know 
the mearUng of the Veda (Ved&rthanipuno mahhn). In this 
way the pious one (Dharm&tma) of good conduct and lai^e- 
ness of heart (Aud&rya) should, by gradual degrees, restrain 
his breath, and through the path of breathing compass the 
destruction of mind. Following this practice - the self- 
controlled (Vashl) becomes Yog!. In slow degrees of practice 
the body firstly sweats. This is the lowest stage (Adhama). 
The next is middling (Madhyama). Here there is trembling 
(Kampa). In the third or highest (Para) stage one is able 
to levitate (Bhumity&ga). By the attainment of Siddhi in 
Pr&nftyhma one becomes a master in Yoga. Having become 
a Yo^ by practice of Kmnbhaka (restraint of breath) he 
should be Maun! (given over to silence) and full of intent 
devotion (Ek&nta-bhakti) to Shiva, Krishna and Brahm&. 
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The pure one should realize by mind, action, and speech that 
Brahm4, Vishnu and Shiva are restless like the moving air 
(YS.yav^atichanchalah. Quaere. Perhaps the transient 
nature of these DevatSs, as compared with the supreme 
Shakti, is indicated.) The man of steady mind should fix 
it on Shakti, who is consciousness (ChidrupS,). Thereafter 
the Mantrin should practise Mah§.virabh{lva (the feeling of 
the great hero) and follow the Kula path, the Shakti-chakra, 
the Vaishnava Sattva-chakra and Navavigraha and should 
worship Kulakatyayanl, the excellent one, the Pratyaksha 
Devata (that is, the Deity who responds to prayer) who 
grants prosperity and destroys all evil. She is consciousness 
(Chidrupa), She is the abode of knowledge (JnS.na) and is 
Consciousness and Bliss, lustrous as ten million lightnings, 
of Whom all Tattvas are the embodiment, who is Raudr! 
with eighteen arms, fond of wine and mountains of flesh 
(the text is Shivdmdngsdchalapriydm, but the first word 
should be Surd). Man should do Japa of the Mantra, taking 
rebige with |Ier, and following the Kula path. Who in 
the three worlds knows a path higher than this ? By the 
grace gained therein, the great Brahma Himself became the 
Creator, and Vi§hnu, whose substance is Sattva-guna, the 
object of adoration of aU, highly deserving of worship, the 
great, and Lord of Yajurveda, became able to protect. By 
it Hara the Lord of Viras, the wrathful one. Lord of wrath 
and of mighty power, became the Destroyer ot all. By the 
grace of Virabhava the DikpMas (Protectors of the quarters) 
became like unto Rudra. By a month’s practice power to 
attract (Akarshanasiddhi) is attained. In two months one 
becomes the Lord of Speech. In four months one becomes 
like unto the Dikpalas, in five months one becomes the five 
arrows (probably masters the five Tanmatras), and in six 
months he becomes Rudra Himself. The fruit of this method 
(Achara) is. beyond all others. This is Kaularaarga. There 
is nothing which surpasses it. If there be Shakti, the Vipra 
becomes a complete Yogi by six months’ practice. Without 
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Shakti even Shiva can do nought. What then shall we say 
of men of small intelligence. ” 

Having said this, He whose form is Buddha (Buddha- 
rupi) made him practise Sd>dhan&. He said, “Oh Vipra, do 
thou serve Mah&shakti. Do thou practise Sdrdhana with 
wine (Madyasdidhand.) and thus shalt thou get sight of the 
Lotus-Feet of the Mah&vidya.’' Vashishtha having heard 
these words of the Guru and meditating on Devt Sarasvatl 
went to the Kulamandapa to practise the wine ritual (Madir&- 
s&dhanS) and having repeatedly done SadlianS, with wine, 
meat, hsh, parched grain and Shakti he became a com^dete 
Yogi (Purnayo^). 

A similar account is given in the Brahmaymnala. 
There are some variants however. Thus while in the 
Rudray&mala, Vashistha is said to have resorted to the 
shore of the ocean, in the Brahmayamala he goes to K&ma- 
khya, the great Tantrik Pitha and shrine of the Devi. (The 
prevalence of Her worship amongst the Mongolian Assamese 
is noteworthy.) It may be here added that this Yamala 
states that, except at time of worship, wine should not be 
taken nor should the Shakti be unclothed. By violation 
of these provisions life, it says, is shortened, and man goes 
to Hell. 

According to the account of the BrahmaySmala, 
Vashishtha complaining of his ill-success was told to go to 
the Blue Mountains (Nilachala) and worship Parameshvari 
near KamakhyS. (Kamrup in Assam). He was told that 
Vishnu in the form of Buddha (Buddharupi) alone knew 
this worship according to Chin&chara. De^ said, “without 
Chin&chSra you cannot please Me. Go to Vishnu who is 
Udbodharupi (illiunined) and worship Me according to the 
Ach&ra taught by Him.” Vashishtha then went to Vishnu 
in the country MahSichina, which is by the side of the Hima- 
laya (Himavatparshve), a comitry inhabited by great 
S&dhakas and thousands of beautiful and youthful women 
whose hearts were gladdened with wine, and whose minds 
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were blissful with enjoynient (Vil&sft). They were adorned 
with clothes which inspired love (Shring&ravesha) and the 
movement of thedr hips made tinkle their girdles of little 
bells. Free of both fear and prudish shame they enchanted 
the world. They surround Ishvara and are devoted to tibe 
worship of Devi. Vashishtha wondered greatly when he saw 
Him in the form of Buddha (Buddharupf) with eyes drooping 
from wina “What” he said, “ is Vishnu doing in His 
Buddha form 1 This way {Ach^U'a) . is opposed to Veda 
(Vedav&daviruddha). 1 do not approve of it (Ammmato 
mama). ” Whilst so thinking, he heard a voice coming from 
the ether saying, “Oh thou who art devoted to good acts, 
think not like this. This ^ch&ra is of excellent result in the 
S&dhan4 of T&rinl. She is not pleased with anything which 
is the contrary of this. If thou dost wish to gain Her grace 
speedily, then worship Her according to ChinS>ch£lra.” 
Hearing this voice, Vashishtha’s hairs stood on end and he 
feU to the ground. Being filled with exceeding joy he 
prayed to Vishnu in the form of Buddha (Buddharupa). 
Buddha, who had taken wine, seeing him was greatly 
pleased and said, “ Why have you come here ? ” Vashishtha 
bow'ing to Buddha told him of his worship of T&rin!. Buddha 
who is Hari and full of knowledge (Tattvajnikna) spoke to 
him of the jive Mdkdras (M : that is, the five commencing 
with the letter M or Madya, or wine and so forth) which are 
in Chindchdra {Majndnam CMnaohdrddikdranam) saying 
that this should not he disclosed (a common injunction as 
regards this ritual and renders it from the opponents’ stand- 
point suspect). “ By practising it thou shalt not again sink 
into the ocean of being. It is full of knowledge of the 
Essence (Tattvajn&na) and gives immediate liberation 
(Mukti).” He tW goes on to explain a principal feature 
of this cult, namely, its freedom from the ritual rules of the 
ordinary worship above which the Sddhaka has risen. It 
is mental worship. In it bathing, purification, Japa, and 
ceremonial worship is by the mind only. (No outward acts 
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aie necessary ; the bathing and so forth is in the mind and 
not in actual water, as is the. case in lower and less advanced 
worship.) There are no rules as to auspicious and inauspici- 
ous times, or as to what should be done by day and by night. 
Nothing is pure or impure (there is no ritual defect of im- 
purity) nor prohibition against the taking of food. Devi 
should be worshipped even though the worshipper hag had 
his food, and even though the place be unclean. Woman 
who is Her image should be worshipped (Pujanam striyah) 
and never should any injury be done to her {StrMvesho miva 

Ate We here dealing with an incident in which Sh&kya- 
muni or some other Buddha of Buddhism was concerned ? 

According to Hindu belief the B&tn&ya 9 a was composed 
in the Tret4 age, and Vasbishtha was the family priest of 
Dasharatha and RIbua (Adikanda VII. 4. 5, VIII. 6, Ayodhy&- 
kanda V. 1). The Mah&bharata was composed in Dvlipara< 
Krishna appeared in the Sandhya between this and the 
Ealiyuga. Both Kurukshetra and Buddha were in the 
Kali age. According to this chronology, Vashishtha who 
was the Guru of Dasharatha was earlier than Sh&kyamuni. 
There were, however, Buddhas before the latter. The text 
does not mention Sh&kyamuni or Gautama Buddha. Ac- 
cording to Buddhistic tradition there were many other 
Buddhas before him such as Dtpankara “The Luminous 
One”, Krakuchhanda and others, the term.Buddha being a 
term applicable to the enlightened, whoever he be. It will 
no doubt be said by the Western Orientalist that both these 
Y&malas were composed after the time of Sh&kyamum. 
But if this be so, their author or authors, as Hindus, would 
be aware that according to Hindu Chronology Vashishtha 
antedated Sh4kyamuni. Apart from the fact of there being 
other Buddhas, aecording to Hinduism “t3^pe8” as distin- 
guished from “forms” of various things, ideas, and faiths, 
are persistent, though the forms are variable, just as is the 
case with the Platonic Ideas or eternal architypes. In this 
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sense neither Veda, Tantrash&stra nor Buddhism had an 
absolute beginning at any time. . As types of ideas or faiths 
they are beginningless (An Adi), though the forms may have 
varied from age to age, and though perhaps some of the 
types may have been latent in some of the ages. If the 
Vedas are AnAdi so are the Tantra-shAstras. To the Yogic 
vision of the Rishi which makes latent things patent, variable 
forms show their hidden types. Nothing is therefore abso- 
lutely new. A Rishi in the TretA Yi^a will know that which 
will apparently begin in Kali or DvApara but which is already 
really latent in his own age. Vishnu appears to his vision 
as the embodiment of that already latent, but subsequently 
patent, cult. Moreover in a given age, w'hat is latent in a 
particular land (say AryAvarta) may be patent in another 
(say MahAcMna). In this way, according to the Hindu 
ShAstra, there is an essential conservation of types subject 
to the conditions of time, place, and person (DeshakAlapAtra). 
Moreover, according to these ShAstras, the creative power 
is a reproducing principle. This means that the world- 
process is cyclic according to a periodic law. The process 
in one Kalpa is substantially repeated in another and 
Vashishtha, Buddha, and the rest appeared not only in the 
present but in previous grand cycles or Kalpas. Just as 
there is no absolute first beginning of the Universe, so no- 
thing imder the sun is absolutely new. Vashishtha, therefore, 
might have remembered past Buddhas, as he might have 
foreseen those to come. In Yogic vision both the past and 
the future can project their shadows into the present. Every 
PurAna and SamhitA illustrates these principles of Yogic 
intuition backwards and forwards. To the mind of Ishvara 
both past and future are known. And so it is to such who, 
in the necessary degree, partake of the qualities of the Lord's 
mind. The date upon which a particular ShAstra is compiled 
is, from this viewpoint, unimportant. Even a modem 
ShAstra may deal with ancient matter. In dealing with 
apparent anachronisms in Hindu ShAstra, it is necessary to 
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bear in mind these principles. This of course is not the view 
of “Oriental scholars” or of Indians whom they have 
stampeded into regarding the beliefs of their country as 
absurd. It is however the orthodox view. And as an Indian 
friend of mine to whose views I have referred has said, 
“What the Psychic research society of the West is conced- 
ing to good ‘mediums’ and ‘subjects’ cannot be withheld 
from our ancient supennen — ^the Rishis. ” 

The peculiar features to be noted of this story are these. 
Vashishtha must have known what the Vedas and Vaidik 
rites were, as ordinarily understood. He is described as 
Veddntamt Yet he was surprised on .seeing Chindchara 
rites and disapproved of them. He speaks of it as “outside 
Veda ” (Vedavahishkrita) and even opposed to it (Vedavflda- 
viruddha). On the other hand the connection with Veda is 
shown, in that the Devi who promulgates this Ach&ra is 
connected with the Atharvaveda, and directs Vashishtha 
always to follow that Veda, and speaks of the Achftra not 
as being opposed to, but as something so high as to be 
beyond, the ordinary Vaidik ritual (Ved§.n£i.mapyagocharah). 
He is to be. fully learned in the import of Veda (Vedartha- 
nipuno). It was by the grace of the doctrine and practice 
of ClunS,chara that Vishnu became the Lord of Yajurveda. 
The meaning therefore appears to be, that the doctrine and 
practice lie implicit in the Vedas, but go beyond what is 
ordinarily taught. Vishnu therefore says that it is not to be 
disclosed. What meaning again are we to attach to the 
word Vishnubuddharupa. Buddha means “enlightened” 
but here a particular Buddha seems indicated, though Vishnu 
is also spoken of as Udbodharup! and the Devi as Buddhesh- 
vart. The T&rS, Tantra calls him a Kulabhairava. As is 
well known, Buddha was an incarnation of Vishnu. Vashish- 
tha is told to go to Mah&china by the Himalaya and the 
country of the Bauddhas (Bauddhadeshe). The Bauddhas 
who follow the Panchatattva ritual are accounted Kaulas. 
It is a noteworthy fact that the flower of the De'^ is Jab&, 
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tile scarlet hibiscus or China rose. As the last name may 
mdicate it is perhaps not indigenous to India but to- China 
whence it may have been imported possibly through Nepal. 
This legend, incorporated as it is in the Sh&stra itself, seems 
to me of primary importance in detenuining the historical 
origin of the Fanchatattva ritual. 
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Chapter IX. 

THE TANTRA SHASTRAS IN CHINA. 


A D0PTIN6 for the purpose of this essay, and without 
discussion as to their accuracy, the general views of 
Orientalists on chronology and the development of the 
Buddhistic schools, the history of the Buddhistic Tantra is 
shortly as follows. The Mah4y&na (which commenced no 
one knows exactly when) was represented in the first and 
second centuries by the great names of Ashvaghosha and 
N&g&rjuna. Its great scripture is the Frajnfip&ramit&. Its 
dominance under the protection of Eanishka marks the 
first steps towards metaphysical, theistic, and ritualistic 
religion, a recurring tendency amongst men to which I 
have previously referred. In the second half of the first 
century A.D., Buddhism, apparently in its Mah&y&na form, 
spread to China, and thence to Corea, then to Japan in the 
sixth century A.D. and to Tibet in the seventh. Some time 
between the 4th and dth centuries A.D. Asanga, a Buddhist 
monk of G&ndh&ra, is said to have promulgated the Buddhist 
Yog&ch&ra which, as its name imports, was an adaptation 
of the Indian Fatanjali’s Yoga Darshana. Dr. Waddell 
says that “this Yoga parasite (most Europeans dislike 
w^t they understand of Yoga) containing within itself 
the germs of T&ntrisni” soon developed “monster 
out-growths” which “cankered” “the little life of purely 
Buddhistic stock” in the Mahfiy&na, which is itself 
characterized as merely “sophistic nihilism”. Whatever 
that may mean, it certainly has the air of reducing the 
Mahfiyfina to nothingness. We are then told that at the 
end of the sixth century “TIntrism or Sivaic mysticism (a 
vague word) with its worship of female enei^es (Shakti) and 
Fiendesses began to tinge both Hinduism and Buddhism, 
the latter of which “became still more debased with silly 
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tiontemptiblft mummery of unmeaning jai^on, gibberish, 
charmed sentences (Dharani) and magic circles (Mandala)” 
in the form of the “Vehicle” called Mantray&na alleged to 
have been foimded by Nag^rjuna who received it from the 
Dh34ni Buddha Vairochana through the Bodhisattva Vajra- 
sattva at the “Iron tower” in Southern India. Continuing 
he says “ that on the evolution in the tenth century of the 
demoniacal Buddhas of the KSlachakra (system) the Mantra- 
yana developed into the Vajray&na “the most depraved 
form of Buddhist doctrine” wherein the “Devotee” endea- 
vours with the aid of the “Demoniacal Buddhas” and of 
“Fiendesses” (D&kini) “to obtain various Siddhis”. The 
missionary author the Revd. Graham Sandberg, who is 
so little favourable to Buddhism that he can discover (p. 260) 
in it “no scheme of metaphysics or morality which can be 
dignified with the title of an ethical system,” when however 
speaking of this “most depraved form” in a short Chapter 
on the Tantras and Tantrik rites (“Tibet and the Tibetans”, 
218) says that this new vehicle (Ngag-kyi Thegpa) did not 
profess to supersede the time-honoured Vajrayana (Dorje- 
Thegpa) but it claimed “by its expanded mythological 
scheme and its fascinating and even sublime mystic concep- 
tions to crystallize the old T&ntrik methods into a regular 
science as complicated as it was resourceful.” We are all 
naturally pleased at finding resemblances in other doctrines 
to teachings of our own, and so the reverend author, after 
pointing out that a leading feature of the K&lachakra (Dus- 
Kyi-khorlo) was the evolution of the idea of a Supreme 
Personal Being, says that “many fine and distinctively 
theistic characteristics of the Deity, His disposition, purity, 
fatherliness, benevolence and isolated power are set out in 
the K&lachakra treatises.” But he is, as we might expect, 
of the opinion that this was only an effort towards the 
real thing, probably influenced by the fact of Christian and 
Mahomedan teaching. We commonly find that a Semitic 
source is alleged for what cannot be denied to be good in 
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Hinduiftin, or its child Buddhism. One wonders howeWer 
'how the “demoniacal Buddhas” and “Fiendesses” work 
themselves into this be-praised effort to teach Christian 
ideas; ■ At the risk of straying from my subject, I may point 
out that in Buddhism the Devat&s are given both peaceful 
(Zhi) and wrathful (Khro) aspects. The latter denotes the 
terrible (what in India is called Bhairava) aspects of the 
Divinity, but does not change Him or Her into a Demon, 
at least in Buddhist or ludian belief. Even to the Christian, 
God has both a terrible and benign aspect. It is true that 
some of the representations of the former aspect in Northern 
Buddhism are, to most Westerns, demoniac in form, but that 
is the way the Tibetan mind works in endeavouring to 
• picture the niatter for itself, as the Hindus do with their 
Devis X&li, Chhinnaniasth and Chand!. Another and 
artistically conceived idea of Bhairava is pictured in a 
beautiful Indian Kangra painting in my possession in which 
a smouldering restrained wrath, as it were a lowering dark 
storm-cloud, envelopes the otherwise restrained face and 
immobile posture of the Devath. As regards the esoteric 
worship of D&kinis I have said a word in the Foreword to 
the seventh volume of my “Thntrik Texts”. Without 
having recourse to abuse, w'e can better state the general 
conclusion by saying that the TS>ntrik cult introduced a 
theistical form of organized worship with prayers, litanies, 
hymns, music, flowers, incense, recitation of Mantra (Japa), 
Kavachas or protectors in the form of Dhhrants, offerings, 
help of the dead : in short, with all practical aids to religion 
for the individual together with a rich and pompous public 
ritual for the whole body of the faithful. 

For the following facts, so far as China is concerned, 
I am in()ebted in the main to the learned work of the Jesuit 
Father L. Wieger “Histoire des Croyances religieuses et des 
opinions philosophiques en Chine ” (Paris Challamel 1^17). 
The author cited states that Indian T^ntrism “the school 
of efBcacious formula” developed in China in the seventh 
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and eighth centuries of our era, as a Chinese adaptation of 
the old Theistic Yoga of Patanjali (Second century B.C.) 
recast by Samanta Bhadra, “and fixed in pol 3 d>hei 8 tic (1) 
form” by Asamgha (circ. 400 A.D. or ^s others say 500 
A.D.). A treatise of the latter translated into Chinese in 
647 A.D. had but little success. But in 716 the Indian 
Shubhakara came to the Chinese Court, gained the support 
of the celebrated Tchang-soei, known imder his monastic 
name I-hing, to whom he taught Indian doctrine, the latter 
in return, giving aid by way of translations. Shubhakara, 
in the T&ntrik way, thought that the Buddhist Monks in 
China were losing their time in mere philosopliising since (I 
cite the author mentioned) the Chinese people were not 
capable of abstract speculations. Probably Shubhakara, 
like all of his kind, was a practical man, who recognized, as 
men of sense must do, that in view of the present character 
of human nature, religion must be organized and brought 
to the people in such a form as will be fruitful of result. 
Metaphysical speculations count with them for little either 
in China or elsewhere. Shubhakara and his school tai^ht 
the people that “man was not like the Banana a fruit with- 
out kernel”. His body contained a Soul. A moral life 
was necessary ; for after death the Soul was judged and if 
found wicked was cast into Hell. But how was man to 
guard against this and the evil spirits around him ? How 
was he to secure health, wealth, pardon for his sins, good 
being in this world and the hereafte;r ? The people were 
then taught the existence of Divine Protectors, including 
some forms of Hindu Divinities as also the manner in which 
their help might be invoked. They were instructed in the 
use of Mantras, Dhfiranis, and Mudr&s the meaning qf<which 
is not explained by Dr. Waddell’s definition “certain dis- 
tortions of the fingers”. They were taught to pray, to make 
ofierings, and the various other rituals everywWe to be 
found in Tantra Shftstra. Father Wieger says that pardon 
of sins and saving from the punishment of HeU was explained 
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by the , Chinese Tftntriks of this school not as a derogation 
from justice, but as the effect of the appeal to the Divine 
Protector which obtained for the sinful man a fresh lease 
of life, a kind of respite during which he was enabled to 
^eem himself by doing good in place of expiating his sins 
by torture in Hell. The devout T&ntrik who sought after 
his death to be bom in the heaven of such and such Buddha, 
obtained, his wish. Sinners who had done nothing for 
themselves might be helped even after their death by the 
prayers of relatives, friends and priests. The devotion of 
the T&ntriks for the salvation of the deceased was very 
great. “Let us suppose” says one of the Texts “that a 
member of your family is thrown in prison. What will you 
not dp to relieve him there, or to get him out from it. In 
the same way we must act for the dead who are in the great 
.Prison of Hell.” Prayer and charity vith the view to aid 
th^m is accounted to their merit. Above all it is necessary 
to obtain the aid of the priests who deliver these bound souls 
by the ritual ad hoc, accompanied by music which forms an 
important part of the Buddhist T&ntrik rites. The resem- 
blance of all this to the Catholic practice as regards the 
souls in pulsatory is obvious. As in the Indian Compendia, 
§uch as the Tantras&ra, there were prayers. Mantras and 
Dh&ranis to protect against every form of evil, against the 
bad Spirits, wild beasts, natural calamities, human enemies, 
and so forth, which were said to be effective, provided that 
they were applied in the proper disposition and at the 
right time and in the right manner. But more effective 
than all these was the initiation with water (Abhisheka). 
For innumerable good Spirits surround the initiates in all 
places and at all times so that no evil touches them. It 
was recommended also to carry on the body the written 
name of one’s protector (Ishtadevath) or one of those signs 
which were caUed “Transcendent seals conquerors of all 
X>emons”. This practice again is similar to that of the 
use by the Indian TSntriks of the Kavacha, and to the 
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practice of Catholics who wear scapulars, “Agnus Dei^*', 
and consecrated medals. In order to encourage freqmnt 
invocations, as also to coimt them, the Buddhist T&ntiikli 
had Buddhistic chaplets like the Indian M&1& and Catholic 
Rosary. The beads varied from 1080 (Quaere 1008) to 27. 
In invoking the Protectors the worshipper held firmly one 
bead with four fillers (the thumb and first finger of both 
hands) and then centred his mind nn the formula of invo- 
cation. Carried on the body, these Rosaries protects 
from every ill, and made all that one said, a prayer. To 
use the Indian phrase all that was then said, was Mantra. 

Tli>ntricism was reinforced on the arrival in 719 A.D. 
of two Indian Brahmanas, Vajrabodhi and Amogha. The 
demand for Tanims then became so great that Amogha 
was officially deputed by the Imperial Government to bring 
back from India and Ceylon as many as he could. Amogha 
who was the favourite of three Emperors holding the rank 
of minister and honoured with many titles lived till 774. He 
made T&ntricism the fashionable sect. Father Wieger says 
that in the numerous Works signed by him, there is not to 
be found any of those rites, Indian or Tibetan, which come 
under the general term y8m&ch&ra, which includes worship 
with wine and women. He has it from Buddhist sources that 
they deplore the abuses which as regards this matter have 
taken plfice in India. In the state of decadence witnessed 
to-day there largely remains only a liturgy of invocations 
accompanied by MudrI. and Music, with lanterns and flags 
from which Bonses of low degree make a living when called 
upon by householders to cure the sick, push their business 
and so forth. Amogha, however, demanded more of those who 
sought initiation. In the Indian fashion he tested (Pailksh&) 
the would-be disciple and initiated only those who wftrefit 
and had the quality of Vajra. To such only was doubtless cx>n- 
fided the higher esoteric teachings and ritual. Initiation was 
conferred by the ritual pouring of water on the head 
(Abhisheka), after a solemn act of contrition and devotion. 
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The following is a description of the rite of initiation 
(Abhisheka). It is the Buddha who speaks. “Just as an 
imperial prince is recognized as he who shall govern so my 
disei^es, tested and perfectly formed, are consecrated with 
water. For the purpose of this ceremony one places on a 
height, or at least on rising ground, a platform seven feet in 
diameter strewn with flowers and aprinkled with scented 
water. ^ Let silence be kept all around. Persian incense is 
burnt. Place a mirror of bronze and seven arrows to keep 
away demoniac spirits. The candidate who has been previ- 
ously prepared by a rigorous abstinence, fully bathed and 
clad in freshly washed garments kneels on the {datform and 
listens to a lecture exjdaining the meaning of the rite. His 
right shoulder is uncoveved and his two hands joined. He 
forms interiorly the necessary intention. Then the Master' 
of the ceremony, holding him firmly by the right hand, 
pours with the left on the head of the candidate for initiation 
the ritual water.” This initiation made the Chela a soU ol 
Buddha and a depontory of the latter’s doctrine, for the 
Tantras were deemed to represent the esoteric teaching of 
the Buddha, just as in India they ctmtain the essence of all 
laovdedge as taught by Shiva or Devi. 

The initiates of Amogha were distinguished by their 
retired life and secret practices, which gained for them the 
name of “School of Mystery”. It transpired that they were 
awaiting a Saviour in a future age. This rendered them 
suspect in the eye of Government who thought that they 
were perhaps a revolutionary society. The sect was accord- 
ingly forbidden. But this did not cause it to disappear. 
On the contrary, for as the Reverend Father says, in 
China (and we may add elsewhere) the forbidden fruit is 
that which is of all the most delicious. The lower ranks 
avoided this higher initiation and largely lapsed into mechani- 
cal formalism^ and the true adepts wrapt themselves in a 
mystery still more profound, awaiting the coming of the 
future Buddha Maitreya, who, they taught, had inspired 
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Asa%ha with the doctrme they held. Father Wieger says 
that their morality is severe and their life very anstiere. 
(Leur morale est s4v4re, lenr vie tr4s austere). There is a 
hierarchy of teachers who visit the households at appointed 
intervals^ always after nightfall, leaving before daybreak 
and supported by the alms of those whom they thus teach. 
The learned missionary author adds that T&ntrik adepts of 
this class are often converted to Christianity and quickly 
become excellent Christians “since their morals are good 
and they have a lively belief in the supernatural”. (“Leurs 
moeurs ayant ete bonnes et leur croyance au sumaturel 
4tant tr4s vive. ”) 

Here I may note on the subject of DhS.raids, that it 
has been said that these were only introduced into China 
during the Tang Dynasty. Father Wieger, however, (p. 386) 
says that an authentic Kiddhi-mantra is to be found in 
translations made by Leou-Keatch’an in the second century 
A.D. Buddha is said to have announced to Anahda, who 
accompanied him, that five himdred years after his Nirvana, 
ft sect of magicians (whom the author calls Sivaite Tftntrics) 
would be the cause of the swarming of evil spirits. Instruc- 
tions were then given for their exorcism. This puts the 
“Sivaites” far back. 



tlHAPTBR ii. 

A TIBETAN TANTRA, 

[This Chapter is an admirably understanding review 
(reprinted from the “Theosophist” of July 1919) by Mr. 
Johan Van Manen, the Tibetan scholar. It was written on 
the seventh volume of T&ntrik Texts which contains the 
first Tibetan Tantra to be published. The Tantra which 
was selected for the series was the Shrichakra-Sambhara, 
because the Editor happened to have manuscripts of this 
and other works of the same school.] 

A LL lovers of Indian philosophy are familiar with the 
magnificent series of works on the Tantra which, 
under the general editorship of “Arthur Avalon”, have seen 
the light within the last few years. Some 16 volumes, either 
texts, translations, or studies, have hitherto been published, 
and the titles of a number of further works are announced as 
in preparation or in the press. Just now a new volume has 
been added to the series, constituting Vol. VII of the “ Texts”, 
and this book is undoubtedly one of the most interesting 
of all those hitherto issued. 

Up tUl now the series has only dealt with works and 
thoi^hts originally written down in Sanskrit; this new 
volume goes further afield and brings us the text and transla- 
tion of a Tibetan work, dealing with the same subject the 
whole series is intended to study. Tibetan Tfintrism is un- 
doubtedly a development of its Indian prototype, and at a 
further stage of our knowledge of the whole subject, the 
historical development of this school oi thought will be, no 
doubt, studied minutely. Though this present volume 
l^gs valuable material towards such an historical study, 
our knowledge of the Tantra under this aspect is as yet far 
too limited to enable us to say much about this side of the 
questions raised by its publication or to find a place for it 
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m the present review of the work. What is more ui^ent 
now is to examine this book as it stands, to try to define 
the general trend of its contents, and to attempt to value 
it generally in terms of modem speech nnd thought. In 
our discussion of the book, therefore, we shall not concern 
ourselves with questions of technical scholarship at all, but 
attempt to go to the heart of the subject in such a mannedr 
as might be of interest to any intelligent man attracted 
towards philosophical and religious thought. And it is per- 
haps easier to do so with the present work than with many 
others in the series to which it belongs, for more than these 
others this work makes an appeal to the intellect direct, and 
proves very human and logical, so as to evoke a response 
in even such readers as are not prepared by a detailed know- 
ledge of system and terminology, to disentangle an elaborate 
outer form from the inner substance. It is, true that here 
also, every page and almost every line bristles., with names 
and terms, but the thought connectix^ such t^rms is clear, 
and these, serving much the purposes of algebraical notations 
in mathematical formulse, can be easily filled in;, by any 
reader with values derived from his own religious and philoso- 
phical experience. , , 

The Tantras have, often, not been kindly spoken of. It 
has been said that they have hitherto played, in Indodogy, 
the part of a jimgle which everybody is anxious to avoid. 
Still stronger, a great historian is quoted as havii^ said that 
it would be “the unfortunate lot of some future scholar to 
wade through the disgusting details of drunkenness and 
debauchery which were regarded as an essential part of their 
religion by a large section of the Indian conununity not Imig 
ago”. And Grlinwedel, speaking especially of the Tibetan. 
Tantras {Mythology, p. 106), from the immense literature, of 
which as yet nothing had been translated, says :/‘To work out 
these things will be, indeed, a sacr^vum vnieUectm, but they 
are, after all, no more stupid than the Brahmanas cm which 
so much labour has been spent.” But here we have tihe 
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tBMislaticiii into a European language of one of these T&ntiik 
texts ; and far from being obscene or stupid, it strikes us as 
a work of singular beauty and nobility, and as a creation of 
religious art, almost unique in its lofty grandeur. It is so 
totally unlike any religious document we are acquainted 
with, that it is almost inconceivable that this is only a brief 
specimen, a first specimen, made accessible to the general 
public, of a vast literature of which the extent (as existing 
in Tibet) cannot yet even be measured. Yet, in saying that 
the nature of our book is unique, we do not mean to imply 
that close analogies cannot be found for it in the rehgious 
literatures and practices of the world. Such an aloofness 
would be rather suspicious, for real religious experience is, 
of course, imiversal, and, proceeding from the same elements 
in the human heart, and assuring to the same ends, must 
always show kinship in manifestation. Yet this Tibetan 
{ffioduot has a distinctive style of its own, which singles it 
out in appearance as cleariy, let us say, as the specific 
character of j^yrian or Egyptian art is different from that 
of other styles. 

When we now proceed to examine the document before 
us, at the outset a verdict of one of the critics of Tfintrism 
comes to our mind, to the efiect that the Tantra is perhaps 
the most elaborate system of auto-suggestion in the world. 
This dictum was intended as a condemnation ; but though 
accepting the verdict as correct, we ourselves are not inclined 
to accept, together with it, the implied conclusicm. Auto- 
suggestkm' is the establishment of mental states and moods 
from within, instead of as a result of impressitms received 
from without. Evidently there must be two kinds of this 
auto-suggestion, a true and a false one. The true one is that 
which produces states of consciousness conespcmding to 
those which may be produced by reaUtles in the outer world, 
and the false one is that wltioh produces states of conseiouB- 
neaa not corresponding to reactions to any reality without. 
In the ordinary way the ocmsciousness of man is shaped in 
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lesponse to impressions from without, and so ultimately 
rests on sensation, but theoretically there is nothing im> 
possible in the theory that these “modifications of the think- 
ing principle” should be brought about by the creative will 
and rest rather on imagination and intuition than on sen- 
sation. This theory has not only been philosophically and 
scientifically discussed, but also practically applied in many 
a school of mysticism or Yoga. If I remember well, there is 
a most interesting book by a German (non-mystic) Professor, 
Staudenmeyer, dealing with this subject, under the title of 
Magic as cm Experimental Science (in German), and the same 
idea seems also to underlie Steiner’s theory of what he 
calls “imaginative clairvoyance”. In Christian mysticism 
this has been fully worked out by de Loyola in his “Spiritual 
Exercises” as applied to the Passion of the Christ. In what 
is now-a-days called New Thought, this principle is lai^ely 
applied in various manners. In our book we find it applied 
in terms of T&ntrik Buddhism with a fulness and detail 
surpassing all other examples of this type of meditation. In 
order to present the idea in such a way that it may look 
plausible in. itself, we have first to sketch out the rational 
underlying any such sjratem. This is easily done. 

We can conceive of this universe as an immense ocean of 
consciousness or intelligence in which the separate organisms, 
human beings included, live and move and have their being. 
If we conceive of this mass of consciousness as subject to 
laws analogous to those of gravity, and at the same time as 
b^g fluidic in nature, then the mechanism of all intel- 
lectual activity might well be thought of, in one of it&aspects, 
as hydraulic in character. Let any organism, nt to be a 
bearer of consciousness, only open itself for the^ception of 
it, and the hydraulic pressure of the surrouiming sea of 
consciousness will make it flow in, in such a form as the 
construction of the organism assumes. The wave and the 
sea, the pot and the water, are frequent symbols in the • East, 
used to indicate the relation between the all-consciousness 
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and the individual consciousness. If the human brain is 
the pot sunk in. the ocean of divine consciousness, the form 
of that pot will determine the form which the all-conscious- 
ness will assume within that brain. 

Now imagination, or auto-suggestion, may determine 
that form. Through guess, intuition, speculation, tradition, 
authority, or whatever the determinant factor may be, any 
such form may be chosen. The man may create any form, 
and then, by expectancy, stillness, passivity, love, aspiration 
or whatever term we choose, draw the cosmic consciousness 
within him, only determining its form for himself, but 
impersonally receiving the power which is not from himself, 
but from without. The process is like the preparation of a 
mould in which molten metal is to be cast, with this difference, 
that the metal cast into the mould is not self-active and alive, - 
and not ever-present and pressing on every side, as the living 
consciousness is which constitutes our universe. 

We may take an illustration from the mechanical 
universe. This universe is one senthing mass of forces in 
constant interplay. The forces are there and at work all 
the time, but only become objectified when caught in suitable 
receivers. The wind-force, if not caught by the arms of the 
windmill, the forces of stream or waterfall, if not similarly 
gathered in a proper mechanism, disperse themselves in 
space and are not focused in and translated into objective 
units of action. So mth the vibrations sent along the wire, 
in telegraphic or telephonic communication, or with the 
other vibrations sent wirelessly. In a universe peopled 
with intelligences, higher beings, gods, a whole hierarchy 
of entities, from the highest power and perfection to such 
as belong to, our own limited class, constant streams of 
intelligence and consciousness must continuously flash 
through space and fill existence. Now it seems, theoretically 
indeed, very probable, assuming that consciousness is one 
and akin in essence, that the mechanical phenomenon of 
sympathetic vibration may be applied to that consciousness 
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as well as to what are regarded as merely mechanical vibra- 
tions. So, putting all the above reasonings together, it is 
at least a plausible theory that man, by a process of auto- 
suggestion, may so modify the organs of his consciousness, 
and likewise attime his individual consciousness in such a 
way, as to become able to enter into a sympathetic relaficm 
with the forces of cosmic consciousness ordinarily manifest' 
ing outside him and remaining imperceived, passing him as 
it were, instead of being caught and harnessed. And this 
is not only a theory, but more than that - a definite state- 
ment given as the result of experience by mystics and medi- 
tators of all times and climes. 

Now we may ask : how has this method been applied in 
our present work ? A careful analysis of its contents makes 
us discover several interesting characteristics. I^rst of all we 
have to remember that our text presupposes a familiarity 
with the religious conceptions, names, personalities and 
philosophical principles of Northern Buddhism, which are all 
freely used in the composition. What is strange and foreign 
in them to the Western reader is so only because he moves in 
unfmniliar surroundings. But the character of the compo- 
sition is <me which might be compared to such analogous 
Western productions (with great differences, however) as tile 
Pasrion Play at Oberammergau or the mediaeval mystery- 
plays. Only, in some of the latter the historical element 
predominates, whilst in the Tibetan compositimi the mytho- 
Ic^cal element (for want of a better word) forms the basis 
and substance. In other words, in this ritual of meditaticHi 
the Gods, Powers and Principles are the actors, and not 
historical or symbolical perscmages of religious tradition. 
Sieccmdly the {day is enacted in the mind, inwardly, instead 
oi <Hi the scene, outwardly. The actors are not persons, but 
conceptions. 

First, the meditator has to swing up his consciousness to 
a certain pitch of intensity, steadiness, quiet, determination 
and expectancy. Having tuned it to the required {utch, he 
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fixes it on a sim{>le centre of attention which is to serve as'a 
starting-point or gate through which his imagination shall 
well up as the water of a fountain comes forth through, the 
opening of the water-pipe. From this central point .the 
mental pictures come forth. They are placed round the 
oraitral conception. From simple to complex in ordedy 
prc^rrosion the imaginative structure is elaborated. The 
chief Gods appear successively, followed by the minor 
duties. Spaces, regions, directions are carefully deter- 
mined. Attributes, colours, symbols, soimds are all minute- 
ly pre8<uibed and deftly worked in, and explications care- 
fully given. A miniature world is evolved, seething with 
elemental forces working in the universe as cosmic forces and 
in man as forces of body and s^urit. Most of the quantities 
in this elaborate notation are taken from the body of indige- 
nous religious teaching and mythology. Some are so universal 
and transparent that the non-Tibetan reader can appreciate 
them even without a knowledge of the religious technical 
terms of Tibet. But anyhow, an attentive reading and re- 
reading reveals something, even to the outsider, of the force 
of this symbological structure, and makes him intuitively 
feel that here we are assisting in the unfolding of a grand 
spiritual drama, sweeping up the mind to he^ts of exalt- 
ation and nobility. 

As to the terminolf^ical side of the text, the Editor’s 
abimdant notes prove as valuable as useful. They may 
disturb the elevated unity of the whole at first, but after 
some assiduous familiarizing, lead to fuller and deeper 
comprehension. Even a single reading is sufficient to 
the impression that a stately and solemn mental drama is 
enacted before us with an inherent impressiveness whiiffi 
would attach, for instance to a Christian, to the performance 
of a ritual in which all the more primary biWcal persons, 
human and superhuman, were introduced, in suitalfie ways, 
as actors. And the superlative devemess of this structure ! 
Starting from a single basic note, this is develope4, iidx> a 
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xihoid, which again expands into a melody, which is then 
elaborately harmonised. Indeed the meditation is in its 
essence both music and ritual. The initial motives are 
developed, repeated, elaborated, and new ones introduced. 
These again are treated in the same way. A symphony is 
evolved and brought to a powerful climax, and then again 
this full world of sound, form, meaning, colour, power is 
withdrawn, limited, taken back into itself, folded up. and 
dissolved, turned inwards again and finally returned into 
utter stillness and rest, into that tranquil void from, which 
it was originally evoked and which is its eternal mother. ' I 
do not know of any literature which in its nature is so abso- 
lutely symphonic, so directly akin to music, as this sample 
of a Tibetan meditational exercise. And curiously enough, 
it makes us think of another manifestation of Indian reli^ous 
art, for in words this document is akin to the Indian temple 
decoration, especially the South Indian gopura, which in its 
endless repetitions and elaborations seems indeed instinct 
with the same spirit which has given birth to this scheme of 
imagination taught in these Tantras. Only, in stone or 
plaster, the mythological host is sterile and immovable, 
whilst, as created in the living mind, the similar structure 
partakes of the life of the mind within and without. The 
sculptural embodiment is, therefore, serviceable to the less 
evolved mind. The Tantra is for the religious thinker who 
possesses power. 

But we said that our meditational structure was also 
aldn to ritual. What we mean by this is that all the figures 
and images evoked in the mind in this meditation are, after 
all', only meant, as the words, vestures and gestures in a 
ritual, to suggest feelings, to provoke states of consciousness, 
and to furnish (if the simile be not thought too pathetic) 
pegs to hang ideas upon. 

. Like as a fine piece of music, or a play, can only be well 
rendered when rehearsed over and over again, and practised 
•so that the form side of the production becomes almost 
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mechanical, and all power in the production can be devoted 
to the infuaion of inspiration, so can this meditation only 
be perfectly performed after untold practice and devotionj 
It would be a totally mistaken idea to read this book as a 
mere piece of literature, once to go through it to see what it 
contains, and then to let it go. Just as th^ masterpieces of 
music can be heard hundreds of times, just as thcl great 
rituals of the world grow in power <m the individual in the 
measure with which he becomes familiar with them and 
altogether identifies himself with the most infinitely small 
minutise of their form and constitution, so this meditation 
ritual is one which only by repetition can be mastered and 
perfected. Like the great productions of art or nature, it 
has to “grow” on the individual. 

This meditational exercise is not . for the small, nor for 
the flippant, nor for those in a hurry. It is inherently an 
esoteric thing, one of those teachings belonging to the legioiu 
of “quiet” and “tranquillity” and “rest” of Taoistic phi- 
losophy. To the ignorant it must be jabberj and so it, is 
truly esoteric, hiding itself by his own nature within itself, 
though seemingly open and accessible to all. But in con- 
nection with this meditation we do not think of pupils who 
read it once or twice, or ten times, or a hundred', but of 
austere thinkers who work on it as a life-work through 
laborious years of strenuous endeavour. For, what must 
be done to make this meditation into a reality ? Every 
concept in it must be vivified and drenched with life and 
power. Every god in it must be made into a living god, 
every power manipulated in it made into a potency. The 
whole structure must be made vibrant with forces capable of 
entering into sympathetic relation with the greater cosmic 
forces in the universe, created in imitation on a lower scale 
within the individual meditator himself. To the rebgious 
mind the universe is filled with the thoughts of the god^, 
with the powers of great intelligences . and consciousnesses, 
radiating eternally through space and really constituting 
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the World that is. “ The world is only a thought in the mind 
■<if Grod.’’ It must take years of strenuous practice eveh 
to build up the power to visualize and correctly produce as 
an -internal drama this meditation given in our book. To 
endow it with life and to put power into this life is aU 
achievement that no small mind, no weak devotee, can' hope 
to perform. So this meditation is a solemn ritual, like’ the 
Roman Catholic Mass ; only it is performed in the mind 
instead of in the church, and the mystery it celebrates is an 
individual and not a general sacrament. 

In what we have said above we have tried to give some 
outlines of the chief characteristics of this remarkable work, 
now brought within the reach of the general reading puNic, 
and especially of benefit to those among them interested ih 
the study of comparative religion along broad lines. We 
owe, indeed, a debt of gratitude to Arthur Avalon, whose 
enthusiasm for and insight into the Indian religious and 
philosophical mind have unearthed this particular gem for 
us. We may be particularly grateful that his enthusiasm 
has not set itself a limit, so as to prevent him from dealing 
with other than Sanskrit lore alone, and from looking for 
treasure even beyond the Himalayas. In this connection 
we may mention that it is his intention to maintain this 
catholic attitude, for he is now taking steps to incorporate 
also an important Japanese work on the Vajraydm in his 
Thntrik series. As far as this first Tibetan text is concerned, 
the choice has been decidedly happy, and he has been no 
less fortunate in having been able to secure a competent 
collaborator to undertake the philological portion ^ the 
work, the translating and editing labour. The result bf 
thus associating himself with a capable indigenous scholar 
to produce the work, has been a great success, a production 
of practical value which will undoubtedly not diminish in 
all essentials for a long time to come. For not only is this 
particular work in and for itself of interest, with a great 
beauty of its own ; it has another value in quite other 
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dicections than those connected with the study of meditation 
or of religious artistic creation. 

The work furnishes a most important key to a new way 
of understanding many phases and productions of Indian 
philosophy. The projection of the paraphernalia of Hindu 
mythology inwards into the mind as instruments of medi- 
tation, the internalising of what we find in the Pur&nas or 
the Epic externalised as mythology, has seemed to me to 
throw fresh and illuminating light on Indian symbology. 
To give an illustration : In this Tantra we find an elaborate 
manipulation of weapons, shields, armour, as instruments 
for the protection of the consciousness. Now all these 
implements figure, for instance, largely and elaborately in 
such a work as the Ahirhudhwya Samhitd, of which Dr. 
Schrader has given us a splendid summary in his work, 
IrUrodiiction to the Pancha/rdtra. But in the Pamihardira 
all these implements are only attributes of the gods. In 
our text we find a hint as to how all these external mythologi- 
cal data can also be applied to and understood as internal 
workings of the human consciousness, and in this light 
Indian mythology assumes a new and richer significance. 
I do not want to do more here than hint at the point involved, 
but no doubt any student of Hindu mythology who is also 
interested in Hindu modes of thought, in the Hindu Psyche, 
will at once see how fruitful this idea can be. 

One of the riddles of Indian thought is that its symbo- 
logy is kinetic and not static, and eludes the objective 
formality of Western thought. That is why every Hindu 
god is another, who is again another, who is once more 
another. Did not Kipling say something about “KSrli who 
is Pd,rvati, who is Sitala, who is worshipped against the 
small-pox” ? So also almost every philosophical principle 
is an “aspect” of another principle, but never a clear-cut, 
well-circumscribed, independent thing by itself. Our text 
goes far towards giving a hint as to how all these gods and 
principles, whicl\ in the Purll9as and other writings appear 
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as eStra-hmnan elements, may perhaps also be interpreted 
as aspects of the human mind (and even human body) and 
become a psychological mythology instead of a cosmic one. 

The idea is not absolutely new, . but has been put for- 
ward by mystics before: The Cherubinic Wanderer sang 
that it would be of no avail to anyone, even if the Christ 
were bom a hundred times over in Bethlehem, if he were 
not bom within the man himself. It has been said of the 
Bhagavad-QUA that it is in one sense the drama of the soul, 
and that meditation on it, transplanting the field of Kum- 
kshetra within the human consciousness, may lead jbo a 
direct realization of all that is taught in that book, and to a 
vision of all the glories depicted therein. That idea is the 
same as that which is the basis of our text. Its message is : 
“ Create a miiverse within, in order to be able to hear the 
echoes of the universe without, which is one with that within, 
in essence.” If seers, occultists, meditators really exist, 
they may be able to outline the way and method by which 
they themselves have attained. So it was with de Loyola 
and his “Spiritual Exercises,” and there is no reason why 
it should not be the same with the book we are discussing 
here. 

As to how far we have here a result of practical experi- 
ence, or only an ingenious theory, a great “attempt,” 
as it were, we will not and cannot decide. To make state- 
ments about this needs previous experiment, and we have 
only read the book from the outside, not lived its contents 
from within. But however this may be, even such an outer 
reading is sufficient to reveal to us the grandeur of the 
conception put before us, and to enable us to feel the sympho- 
nic splendour of the creation as a work of religio-philosophic 
art ; and that alone is enough to enable us to judge the work 
a masterpiece and a document of first-class value in the field 
of religious and mystical literature. The form is very un- 
Westem indeed, and in many ways utterly unfamiliar and 
perhaps bewildering. But the harmony of thought, the 
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greatness of the fundamental conceptions, the sublimity of 
endeavour embodied in it, are clear; and these qualities 
are certainly enough to gain for its admirers and friends - 
perhaps here and there a disciple — even in our times so badly 
prepared to hear this Tibetan e(?ho from that other world, 
which in many ways we in the West make it our strenuous 
business to forget and to discount. 
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Chapter XL 

SHAKTI IN TAOISM. 


'T'HE belief in Sbakti or the Divine Power as distinguished 
from the Divine Essence (Svarupa), the former being 
generally imagined for purposes of worship as being in 
female form, is very ancient. The concept of Shakti in 
Chinese Taoism is not merely a proof of this (for the Shakti 
notion is much older) but is an indication of the ancient 
Indian character of the doctrine. There are some who 
erroneously think that the concept had its origin in “Sivaic 
mysticism,” having its origin somewhere in the sixth century 
of our era. Lao-tze or the “old master” was twenty years 
senior to Confucius and his life was said to have been passed 
between 570-490 B.C. A date commonly accepted by 
European Orientalists as that of the death of Buddha 
(Indian and Tibetan opinions being regarded, as “extra- 
vagant”) would bring his life into the sixth century B.C., 
one of the most wonderful in the world’s history. Lao-tze 
is said to have written the Tao-tei-king, the fundamental 
text of Taoism. This title means Treatise on Tao and Tei. 
Tao which Lao-tze calls “The great” is in its Sanskrit 
equivalent Brahman and Tei is Its power or activity or 
Shakti. As Father P. L. Wieger, S.J., to whose work 
(Histoire des croyances religieuses et des opinions philoso- 
phiques en Chine, p. 143 et seq. 1917) I am here indebted, 
points out, Lao-tze did not invent Taoism no more than 
Confudus (567-419 B.C.) invented Confuciansim. It is 
characteristic of these and other Ancient Eastern Masters 
that they do not claim to be more than “transmitters” of a 
wisdom older than themselves. Lao-tze was not the first to 
teach Tao-ism. He had precursors who, however, were not 
authors. He was the writer of the first book on Taoism 
which served as the basis for the further development of the 
doctrine. On this accoimt its paternity is attributed to him. 
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There was lefeieuce to this doctrine it is said in the official 
archives (p. 743). The pie-Taoists were the annalists and 
astrologers of the Tcheou. Lao-tze who formulated the 
system was one of them (i6. 69). The third Ministry con- 
taining these archives registered all ^hich came from foreign 
parts, as Taoism did. For as Father Wieger says, Taoism 
is in its mam lines a Chinese adaptation of the contemporary 
doctrine of the Upanishads (“or le Taoisme est dans ses 
grandes lignes une adaptation Chinoise de la doctrine 
Indienne contemporaine des Upanishads”). The actual 
fact of importation cannot in default of documents be proved 
but as the learned author says, the fact that the doctrine was 
not Chinese, that it was then current in India, and its sudden 
spread in China, creates in favour of the argument for foreign 
importation almost a certain conclusion. The similarity of 
the two doctrines is obvious to any one acquainted with 
that of the Upanishads and the doctrine of Shakti. The 
dualism of the manifesting Unity (Tao) denoted by Yinn- 
Yang appears for the first time in a text of Confucius, a 
contemporary of Lao-tze, who may have informed him of it. 
All Chinese Monism descends from Lao-tze. The patri- 
archal texts were developed by the great Fathers of Taoism 
Lie-tzeu and Tchong-tzeu (see “Les P6res du syst^me 
Taoiste” by the same author) whom the reverend father calls 
the only real thinkers that China has produced. Both were 
practically prior to the contact of Greece and India on the 
Indus under Alexander. The first development of Taoism 
was in the South. It passed later to the North where it had 
a great influence. 

According to Taoism there was in the beginniug, now, 
and ever will be an ultimate Eeality, which is variously 
called Huan the Mystery, which cannot be named or defined, 
because human language is the language of limited beings 
touching limited objects, whereas Tao is imperceptible 
to the senses and the unproduced cause of all, beyond which 
there is nothing : Ou the Formless, or Tao the causal principle 
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the unlimited inexhaustible source from which all comes, 
(“Tao le principe parceque tout derive de lui”) Itself proceeds 
from nothing but all from It. So it is said of Brahman that 
It is in Itself beyond mind and speech, formless and (as the 
Brahmasutra says) That from which the Universe is bom, 
by which it is maintained and into which it is dissolved. 
From the ab]^ of Its Being, It throws out all forms of 
Existence and is never emptied. It is an infinite source 
exteriorising from Itself all forms, by Its Power (Tei). 
These forms neither diminish nor add to Tao which remains 
ever the same. These limited beings are as a drop of water 
in Its ocean.- Tao is the sum of, and yet as infinite, beyond 
all individual existences. Like Brahman, Tao is one, eternal, 
infinite, self-existent, omnipresent, unchanging (Immutable) 
and complete (Puma). At a particular moment (to speak in 
our language for It was then beyond time) Tao threw out 
from Itself Tei Its Power (Vertu or Shakti) which operates 
in alternating modes called Ymn and Yang and produces, 
as it were by condensation of its subtility (Shakti ghani- 
bhuta), the Heaven and Earth and Air between, from which 
come all beings. The two modes of Its activity, Yinn and 
Yang, are inherent in the Primal That, and manifest as 
modes of its Tei or Shakti. Yinn is rest, and therefore after 
the creation of the phenomenal world a going back, retraction, 
concentration towards the original Unity (Nivritti), whereas 
Ya/ng is action and therefore the opposite principle of going 
forth or expansion (Pravritti). These modes appear in 
creation under the sensible forms of Earth (Yiim) and Heaven 
(Yang). The one original principle or Tao, like Shiva and 
Shakti, thus becomes dual in manifestation as Heaven- 
Earth from which emanate other existences. The state of 
Yimi is one of rest, concentration and imperceptibility which 
was the own state (Svarupa) of Tao before time and things 
were. The state of Yang is that of action, expansion, of 
manifestation in sentient beings and is the state of Tao in 
time, and that w'hich is in a sense not Its tme* state (“L’etat 
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Yvm de concentiation, de repos, d’im^rceptibilit6, qui fut 
celui du Principe avant le temps, est son Stat propre. L’etat 
Ycmg d’expansion et d’action, de manifestation dans les 
Stres sensibles, est son 3tat dans le temps, en quelque sorte 
impropre”). All this again is Indian. The primal state of 
Brahman or Shiva-Shakti before manifestation is that in 
which It rests in Itself (Svarupa-vishr&nti), that is, the state 
of rest and infinite formlessness. It then by Its Power 
(Shakti) manifests the universe. There exists in this Power 
the form of two movements -or rhythms, namely, the going 
forth or expanding (Pravritti) and the return or centering 
movement (Nivritti). This is the Eternal Rhythm, the 
Pulse of the universe, in which it comes and goes from that 
which in Itself, does neither. But is this a real or ideal 
movement ? According to Father Wieger, Taoism is a 
realistic and not idealistic pantheism in which Tao is not a 
Conscious Principle but a Necessary Law, not Spiritual but 
Material, though imperceptible by reason of its tenuity and 
state of rest (“Leur syst^me est un pantheisme realiste, pas 
iddaliste. Au commencement 4tait un etre imique non pas 
intelligent mais loi fatale, non spirituel mais materiel, 
imperceptible a force de tenuit4, d’ abord immobile”). He 
also calls Heaven and Earth unintelligent agents of production 
of sentient beings (Agent non-intelligents de la produc* 
tion de tons les Stres sensibles). I speak with all respect for 
the opinion of one who has made a special study of the 
subject which I have not so far as its Chinese aspect is 
concerned. But even if, as is possible, at this epoch the full 
idealistic import of the Ved&nta had not been developed, I 
doubt the accuracy of the interpretation which makes Tao 
material and unconscious. According to Father Wieger, 
Tao prolongates Itself. Each being is a prolongation 
(Prolongement) of the Tao, attached to it and therefore not 
diminishing It. Tao is stated by him to be Universal Nature, 
the sum (Samashti) of all individual natures which are 
terminal points (Terminaisons) of Tao’s prolongation. 
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Similarly in the Upanishads, we read of Biamhan producing 
the world from Itself as the spider produces the web from 
out itself. Tao is thus the Mother of all that exists (“la m4re 
de tout ce qui est”). If so, it is the Mother of mind, will, 
emotion and every form of consciousness. How are these 
derived from merely a “material” principle ? May it not 
be that just as the Upanishads use material images to denote 
creation and yet posit a spiritual conscious (though not in 
our limited sense) Principle, Lao-tze, who was indebted to 
them, may have done the same. Is this also not indicated 
by the Gnostic doctrine of the Taoists ? The author cited 
says that to the cosmic states of Yinn and Yang correspond 
in the mind of man the states of rest and activity. When 
the human mind thinks, it fills itself with forms or images 
and is moved by desires. Then it perceives only the effects 
of Tao, namely, distinct sentient beings. When on the 
contrary the action of the human mind stops and is fixed 
and empty of images of limited forms, it is then the Pure 
Mirror in which is reflected the ineffable and unnameable 
Essence of Tao Itself, of which intuition the Fathers of 
Taoism speak at length. (“Quand an contraire I’esprit hu- 
main est arrSte est vide et fixe, alors miroir net et pur, il 
mire I’essence ineffable et innomable du Principe lui-meme. 
Les PSres nous parleront au long de cette intuition.”) This 
common analogy of the Mirror is also given in the K&ma- 
kal&villisa (v. 4 .) where it speaks of Shakti as the pure 
mirror in which Shiva reflects Himself {pratyphalati vimar- 
sha darpane vishade). The conscious mind does not reflect a 
material principle as its essence. Its essence must have the 
principle of consciousness which the mind itself possesses. 
It is to Tei the Virtue or Power which Tao emits from 
Itself (“ce Principe se mit a emettre Tei sa vertu”) that we 
should attribute what is apparently unconscious and material. 
But the two are one, just as Shiva the possessor of power 
(Shaktim&n) and Shakti or power are one, and this being 
so distinctions are apt to be lost. In the same way in the 
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Upanishads statements may be found which have not the 
accuracy of distinction between Brahman and its Frakriti, 
which we find in later developments of Vedftnta and parti- 
cularly in the Sh&kta form of it. Moreover we are here 
dealing with the One in Its character both as cause and 
as substance of the World Its effect. It is of Frakriti-Sh^kti 
and possibly of Tei that we may say that it is an apparently 
material imconscious principle, imperceptible by reason of 
its tenuity and (to the degree that it is not productive of 
objective effect) immobile. Further Father Wieger assures 
us that all contraries issue from the same unchanging Tao 
and that they are only apparent (Toute contrariety n’est qu’ 
apparente”). But relative to what? He says that they 
are not subjective illusions of the human mind, but objective 
appearances, double aspects of the tmique Being, corres- 
ponding to the alternating modalities of Ymn and Yang. 
That is so. For as Shankara says, external objects are not 
merely projections of the individual human mind but of 
the cosmic mind, the tshvaid Shakti. 

We must not, of course, read Taoism as held in the sixth 
century B.C. as if it were the same as the developed Ved&nta 
of Shankara who, according to European chronology, lived 
more than a thousand years later. But this interpretation of 
Yedhnta is an aid ia enabling us to see what is at least 
implicit in earlier versions of the meaning of their common 
source — ^the Upanishads. As is well-known, Shankara 
developed their doctrine in an idealistic sense, and therefore 
his two movements in creation are Avidy&, the primal igno- 
rance which produces the appearance of the objective 
universe, and Vidyh or knowledge which dispels such ite- 
rance, ripening into that Essence and Unity which is Sjririt- 
Consciousness Itself. Aupanishadic doctrine may be regard- 
ed either from the world or material aspect, or from the 
non-world and spiritual aspect. Men have thought in both 
ways and Shankara’s version is an attempt to synthesize 
them. 
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The Taoist master £[i {Of. dt., 168) said that the celestial 
harmony was that of all beings in their common Being. All 
is one as we experience in deep sleep (Sushupti). All 
contraries are sounds from the same flute, mushrooms 
springing from the same humidity, not real distinct beings 
but differing aspects of the one universal “Being”. “I” has 
no meaning except in contrast with “you” or “that”. But 
who is the Mover of all ? Everything happens as if there 
were a real governor. The hypothesis is acceptable provided 
that one does not make of this Governor a distinct being. 
He (I translate Father Wieger’s words) is a tendency without 
palpable form, the inherent norm of the universe, its imma- 
nent evolutionary formula. The wise know that the only 
Real is the Universal Norm. The unreflecting vulgar 
believe in the existence of distinct beings. As in the case of 
the Ved&nta, much misunderstanding exists because the 
concept of Consciousness differs in East and West as I point 
out in detail in the essay dealing with Chit-Shakti. 

The space between Heaven and Earth in which the 
Power (Vertu, Shakti, Tei) is manifested is compared by the 
Taoists to the hollow of a bellows of which Heaven and 
Earth are the two wooden sides ; a bellows which blows 
without exhausting itself. The expansive power of Tao in 
the middle space is imperishable. It is the mysterious 
Mother of all beings. The come and go of this mysterious 
Mother, that is, the alternating of the two modalities of the 
One, produce Heav^ and Earth. Thus acting. She is never 
fatigued. From Tao was exteriorized Heaven and Earth. 
From Tao' emanated the producing imiversal' Power or 
Shakti, which again produced all beings without self- 
exhaustion or fatigue. The one having put forth its Power, 
the latter acts according to two alternating modalities of 
going forth and return. This action produces the middle 
air or Ki which is tenuous Matter, and through Yinn and 
Tang, issue all gross bemgs. Their coming into existence 
is compared to an . imwinding (D^vidage) from That or 
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Tao, as it were' a thread from reel or spool. In the same 
way the Sh&kta Tantra speaks of an “uncoiling”. Shakti 
is coiled (Kundalin!) round the Shiva-point (Bindu), one 
with It in dissolution. On creation She begins to uncoil 
in a spiral line movement whichis the movement of creation. 
The Taoist Father Lieu-tze analysed the creative movement 
into the following stages : — “The Great Mutation” anterior 
to the appearance of tenuous matter (Movement of the two 
modalities in vmdefined being), “the Great Origin” or the 
stage of tenuous matter, “the Great Commencement” or 
the stage of sensible matter, “the Great Flux” or the stage 
of plastic matter and actual present material compounded 
existences. In the primitive state, when matter was im- 
perceptible, all beings to come were latent in an homo- 
geneous state. 

I will only add as bearing on the subject of conscious- 
ness that the author cited states that the Taoists lay great 
stress on intuition and ecstasy which is said to be compared 
to the unconscious state of infancy, intoxication, and 
narcosis. These comparisons may perhaps mislead just as 
the comparison of the Yogi state to that of a log (K&shtha- 
vat) has misled. This does not mean that the Yogi’s con- 
sciousness is that of a log of wood, but that he no more 
perceives the external world than the latter does. He does 
not do so because he has the Sam&dhi conscious, that is, 
Illumination and true being Itself. He is one then with 
Tao and Tei or Shakti in their true state. 
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Chapter Xlt. . 

ALIJBGED COKFLICT OF SHlSTRAS .♦ 

A NOT uncommon modem criticism upon the Indian 
SMstras is that they mutually conflict. This is due to a 
lack of knowledge of the doctrine of Adhik&ra and Bhumikli, 
particularly amongst Western critics, whose general ^outlook 
and mode of thought is ordinarily deeply divergent from 
that which has prevailed in India. The idea that the whole 
world ahould follow one path is regarded by the Hindus as 
absurd, being contrary to Nature and its laws. A man 
must follow that path for which he is fit, that is, for which 
he is Adikh&ii. Adhik&ra or competency literally means 
“spreading over” that is “taking possession of”. What is 
to be known (Jn&tavya), done (Kartavya), acquired (Prap- 
tavya) is determined not once and generally for all, but 
in each case by the fitness and capacity therefore of the 
individual. Each man can know, do, and obtain not every- 
thing, nor indeed one common thing, but that only of which 
he is capable (Adhik&ii). What the Jiva can think, do, or 
obtain, is his competency or AdhikAra, a profound and 
practical doctrine on which all Indian teaching and SadhanA 
is based. As men are different and therefore the AdhikAra 
is different, so there are different forms of teaching and 
practice for each AdhikAra. Such teaching may be Shrauta 
or Ashrauta. Dealing here with the first, it is said that of 
all VidyAs the Lord is IshAna, and that these differing forms 
are meant for differing competencies, though all have one 
and the same object and aim. This has been well and concise- 
ly worked out by BhAskararAya, the Commentator on TAn- 
trie and Aupanishadic Texts in his BhAshya upon the 
Niiy&iMaahikdrifam, which is, according to him, a portion 
• 

* This Chapter originally appeared in the Indian Philosophical 
Review, Vol. II, No. 4 (April 1919). 
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of the great V&makeshvara Tantia. The second portion 
of the Nityd8h<>dashihdri!Mm is also known as the Yogm%- 
hfidaya. These valuable T&ntrik Texts have been published 
as the 56th Volume of the Poona Anand&shrama Series which 
includes also (Vol. 69) the Jn&n&noiava Tantra. The im- 
portance of the VSrmakeshvara is shown by the fact that 
Bh&skarar&ya claims for it the position of the independent 
'66th Tantra which is mentioned in the 31st verse of the 
Afumddldhari. Others say that the Svatantra there spoken 
of, is the Jn&n4rnava Tantra, and others again are of the 
opinion that the Tantrardja is the great independent Tantra 
of which the AmrdaMuMfi (ascribed to Shjimadd>charyya- 
bhagavatp&da, that is, Shangkar&ch&ryya) speaks. 
Bh&skarar&ya who lived in the first half of the eighteenth 
century, gives in his Commentary the following exposition: — 
In this world all long for happiness which is the sole 
aim of man. Of this there is no doubt. This happiness again 
is of two kinds, namely, that which is produced and transient 
(Kptrima) and that which is improduced and enduring 
(Akritrima), called respectively Desire (K&ma) and Liber- 
ation (Moksha). Dharma procures happiness of both kinds, 
and Artha helps to the attainment of Dharma. These 
therefore are desired of all. There are thus four aims of 
man (Purush&rtha) which though, as between themselves, 
different, are yet intimately connected, the one with the 
other. The Kalpasutra says that self-lmowledge is the aim 
and end of man (Svavimarshah purushArthah). This is 
said of Liberation as being the highest end, since it alone 
gives real and enduring happiness. This saying, however, 
does not raise any contradiction. For, each of the four is 
to be had by the JnAna and yijnAna appropriate for such 
attainment. These (PurushArtha) are again to be attained 
according to the capacity of the individual seeking them 
(TAdrisha-tAdrisha-chittai^asAdhyAni). The competency of 
the individual Chitta depends again on the degree of its 
purity. 
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The very merciful Bhagav&n Parameshvara desirous 
of aiding men whose mind and disposition (Chitta) differ 
according to the results produced by their different acts, 
promulgated different kinds of Vidy& which, though appear- 
ing to be different as between themselves, yet have, as their 
common aim, the highest end of all human life, that ie, 
Liberation. 

Shmti also says (Npsinghapurvatftpan! Up. 1-6 ; 
Mah&n&r&ya^a Up. XVII-6) : — “Of all Vidy&s the Lord is 
Ish&na” (Ish&nah sarvavidy&n&m) and (Sveta. Up. VI-18) 
“I who desire liberation seek refuge in that Deva who 
creates Brahm& who again reveals the Vedas and all other 
learning” (Yo Brahm&9am vidadh&t! purvam yo vai 
vedfhigshcha prahinoti). The particle “cha” impliedly 
signifies the other Vidy&s collectively. We also find it said 
in furtherance of that statement “To him the first bom 
He gave the Vedas and Pur&nas.” Smriti also states that 
the omniscient Poet (Kavi), Carrier of the Trident (Shiva 
shulapfip), is the first Promulgator of these eighteen Vidy&s 
which take differing paths (Bhinnavartma). It follows 
that, inasmuch as Paramashiva, the Benefactor of the 
Worlds, is the Promulgator of all VidySs, they are all autho- 
ritative, though each is applicable for differing classes of 
competency (Adhildiribhedena). This has been clearly stated 
in S^Uasan^itd and similar works. 

Capacity (Adhik&ra) is (for example) of this kind. 
The unbeliever (N&stika t.e., in Veda) has Adhik&ra in 
Darshanas such as Arhata (Jaina) and the like. Men of 
the first three castes have Adhik&ra in the path of Veda. 
Similarly the Adhikfira of an individual varies according 
to the purity of his Chitta. For we see that the injunctions 
relating to Dharma vary according to Ashrama and caste 
(Varna-bheda). Such texts as praise any* particular Vidy& 
ate addressed to those who are Adhik&r! therein, and their 
object is to induce them to follow it. Such texts again as 
disparage any Vidyft are addressed to those who are not 
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Adhik&rt therein, and their object is to dissuade them from 
it. Nor again should these words of blame (or praise) be 
taken in an absolute sense, that is otherwise than relatively 
to the person to whom they are addressed. 

Y&ni tattad vidy&prashangsak&ni vachanlni t&ni 
tattadadhik&ri^am pratyeva pravartak&ni. Y&ni cha tan- 
nindak&ni t&ni tattadanadhik&rinam prati nivartakftni. Na 
punamahi nind&ny&yena vidheyast&valdtni (Bhiskarar&ya’s 
Introductory CJommentary to NitydshodashikdriSMva Tantra. 
P- 2). 

In early infancy, parents and guardians encourage the 
play of the child in their charge. When the age of study 
is reached, the same parents and guardians chastise the 
child who inopportunely plays. This we all see. A male 
of the three higher castes should, on the passing of the age 
of play, learn his letters and then metre (Chhandas) in order 
to master language. The Agnt Fur&na has many texts 
such as “Faultless is a good K&vya” ; all of which encourage 
the study of K&vya. We also come across prohibitions 
such as “ He who has mastered the subject should avoid all 
discussion relating to K&vya”. When the object to be 
gained by the study of K&vya is attained and competency 
is gained for the next higher stage (Uttarabhumik&), it is 
only a harmful waste of time to busy oneself with a lower 
stage (Furvabhumik&), in neglect of that higher stage for 
the S&dhan& of which one has become competent. This 
is the meaning of the prohibition. Again the injunction 
is to study Ny&yash&stra so as to gain a knowledge of the 
Atm& as it is, and other than as it appears in the body and 
so forth. The texts are many such as “By reasoning 
(Shungga) seek the Atm&.” Shun^a=Hetu=Avayava- 
samuday&tmakanydpya, that is Logic with all ite five limbs. 
When it is known t^t the Atm&, as such is other than the, 
body, is separate from the body and so forth, and the 
means which lead to that knowledge are mastered, then man 
is prohibited from occupying himself with the subject of the 
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former stage (Furyabhimiik&) by such texts as ‘‘Anyikshik! 
and Logic (Tarkayidy&) are useless” (Anvtkshikim tarka- 
vidyftmanurakto nirarthik&m). Injunctions such as “The 
wise should practise Dharma alone (Dharmam ev&charet 
pr&jnah)” ui^e man towards the next stage (Uttarabhumik^). 
The study of the Furvamtm&hgs& and the Karmak&nda in 
the Vedas is useful for this purpose. When by this means 
Dharma, Artha and EAma are attoined, there arises a desire 
for the fourth Furush&rtha (Liberation or Moksha). And 
therefore to sever men from the former stage (Furvabhu- 
mik&) there are texts which deprecate Karma such as 
(Mund. Up. 1-2, 12) “By that which is made cannot be 
attained that which is not made” (N&styalqritah Iqritena). 
Vashishtha says that these (earlier stages) are seven 
and that all are stages of ignorance (Ain^nabhumik&). 
Beyond these are stages of Jn4na. For the attainment of 
the same there are injunctions relating to Brahmajn&na 
which lead on to the next higher stage, such as (Mund. Up. 1. 
2, 12) “ He should go to the Guru alone ” (Sa gurum evS.bhiga~ 
ohchhet) “Listen (Br. Ax. II. 4, 6, IV, 6, 6), oh Maitreyi, the 
Atm& shoiild be realised” -(Atm^ v& are drashtavyah). 
Some say that the Jn&na-bhdmikds are many and rely on 
the text “ The wise say that the stages of Yoga are many”. 
The holy Vashishtha says that there are seven, namely, 
VividishA (desire to know), VichAranA (reflection), Tanu- 
mAnasa (concentration), SattvApatti (commencement of 
realisation), Asamsakti (detachment), FadArthAbhAvin! 
(realisation of Brahman only) and TuryagA (full illumina- 
tion in the fourth state). The meaning of these is given in, 
and should be learnt from, the JnAnashAstra of Vashishtha. 

These terms are also explained in BrahmAnanda’s 
Commentary on the Hathayoga FradipikA (1-3). His 
account diflers from that of BhAskararAya as regards the 
name of the first BhumikA which he calls JnAnabhumi or 
SubhechchhA, and the sixth is called by him FarArthA- 
b^vint and not FadArthAbhAvin!. The sense in either 
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case is the same. According to Brahm&nanda, Jn&nabhu- 
mi is the initial stage of Yoga characterised by Viveka, 
Vairtlgya, and the six SSdlianShS beginning with Shama and 
leading to Muniuksha. yichd.rana is Shravana and Manana 
(ShravanamananStmika) l'anunianasa=Nididhyasana when 
the mind, the natural characteristic of which is to wander, 
is directed towards its proper Yoga-object only. These 
three preliminary stages are known as Sadhanabhumik&. 
The fourth stage SattvIlpattL is Samprajnatayoga-bhumik&. 
The mind having been purified by practice in the three 
preceding BhumikSs the Yogi commences to realise and is 
called Brahmavit. The last three stages belong to Asam- 
prajnSitayoga. After attainment of Sattv&patti BhumikE, 
the Yo^ reaches the fifth stage called Asamsakti. Here, 
he is totally detached and in the state of wakening (Vyuttish- 
thate). As such he is called Brahmavid-vara. At the sixth, 
or ParS,rthabh4vini Bhumika, he meditates on nothing 
but Parabrahman (ParabrahmS,tiriktam na bhAvayati). He 
is supremely awakened (Paraprabodhita) and is awake 
(Vyutthita). He is then called Brahmavid-variyAn. In 
the last or seventh stage (Turj^aga) he is Brahma vidvarishta, 
and then truly attains illumination in itself (Svatahparato 
vA vyutthAnam prApnoti). 

The Upanishads and UttaramimAngsA are helpful for 
this purpose (Upayogi) and should therefore be studied. 

BrahmajnAna again is of two kinds ; — ^namely, ShAbda 
and AparokshAnubhavarupa. Understanding of the mean- 
ing of ShAstra (ShAstradrishti), the word of the Guru (Guror- 
vAkyam) and certainty (Nishchaya) of the uidty of the 
individual self (Sva) and the AtmA are powerful to dispel 
inward darkness, but not the mere knowledge of words 
(ShAbdabodha). (See Yogavashishtha Utpatti, Kh. IX. 
7-16.) Therefore, when the ShAbdabhfimikA is attained 
one should not waste one’s time further at this stage, and 
there are texts which prohibit this. Thus (Br. Ar. IH, 6-1) 
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“Having liecome indifferent to learning let him remain 
simple as in childhood” (P&ndity&nnirvidya b&lyena tish- 
th&set). 

Between the second and third of the seven stages 
(BhumiM) there is the great stage Bhakti. Bhakti- 
mim&ms& {e.g., N&rada Sutra, Sanatsuj&tiya) is helpful 
and should be studied. Bhakti continues to the end of the 
fifth Bhumik&. When this last is attained the S&dhaka 
gains the fifth stage which is Aparoksh&nubhavarupa. 
This is Jlvanmukti. Following closely upon this is Vide- 
hakaivalya. In the text “From Jn&na alone Kaivalya 
comes (Jn4nM eva tu kaivalyam), the word Jn&na signifies 
something other and higher than Anubhava (Anubhava- 
paratva). In NyS.ya and other Sh&stras it is stated that 
Moksha will be attained by mastery in such particular 
Sh^tra, but that is merely a device by which knowledge 
of the higher stage is not disclosed. This is not blame- 
worthy because its object is to remove the disinclination 
to study such Sh&stra by re^on of the delay thereby caused 
in the attainment of Furush&rtha (which disinclination 
would exist if the Stldhaka knew that there was a higher 
Shslstra than that which he was studying). There are texts 
such as “By Karma alone (eva) is achievement” (Karma- 
naiva tu samsiddhih) ; “Him whom he selects by him he is 
attainable” (Yamevaisha vrinnute tena labhyah). The 
word “eva” refers to the BhumikS. which is spoken of and 
prohibits S&dhan& for the attainment of fruit which can 
only be gained by mastery of, or competency in (Adhikftra), 
the next higher Bhumika (Uttarabhumik&). The words 
do not deny that there is a higher stage (BhfimiliA). The 
word alone (eva) in “ Jn&nM eva tu” (“from Jn&na alone”) 
indicates, however, that there is a stage of Sd>dhan& subse- 
quent to that here spoken of. There is thus no conflict 
between the Rishis who are teachers of the different Vidyfts. 
Each one of these Bhumik&s has many sub-divisions (Av&n- 
tarabhfimikS.) which cannot be altogether separated the 
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one from the other, and which are only known by the 
discerning through experience (Anubhava). So it has been 
said : “ Oh R&ghava, I have spoken to thee of the seven States 
(Avasthfi,) of ignorance (Ajn&na). Each one is hundred- 
fold (that is many) and yields many fruits (N&n&vibhava- 
rupinf). Of these many Bhumikas, each is achieved by 
S&dhan^ through many births. When a man by great 
effort prolonged through countless lives, and according to 
the regular order of things (Kramena), gains a full compre- 
hension of the BhumikS. in which he has certain knowledge 
of the Shabdatattva of Parabrahman, he ceases to have 
any great attachment to, or aversion for, Sangs&ra and 
this is a form of excellent Chittashuddhi. Such an one is 
qualified for the path of Devotion (Bhakti).” For, it has 
been said : “ Neither indifferent (Nirvinna) nor attach- 

ed : for such an one Bhaktiyoga grants achievement 
(Siddhida).” 

Bhakti again is of two kinds Gaunl (secondary) 
and Para (supreme). The first comprises Dhy&na, Archana, 
Japa, Nd^makirtana and the like of the Saguna Brahman. 
Parabhakti is the special state (Anuragavishesharupa) 
which is the product of these. The first division of Bhakti 
includes several others (Av&ntara-bhumikS.). The first 
of these is Bhavanfisiddhi illustrated by such texts “Let 
him meditate on woman as fire” (Yoshamagnim dhyajdta). 
The second is worship (Upasti) as directed in such texts 
(Chha. Up. III. 18 - 1 ) as “Mano brahmetyupaslta”. The 
third is Ishvaropasti (worship of the Lord). Since the 
aspects of the Lord vary according as He is viewed as Suryya, 
Ganesha, Vishnu, Rudra, Parashiva and Shakti, the forms 
of worship belong to different Bhumikas. The forms of 
Shakti again are endless such as Chhaya, Ballabha, Lakshm! 
and the like. In this manner, through countless ages all 
these Bhumikas are mastered, when there arises Gauna- 
bhakti for Tripurasundari. On perfection of this there is 
Parabhakti for Her. This is the end, for it has been said 
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(Kul&i^ava Tantra III. 82): “Kaulajn&na is revealed for 
him whose Chitta lias been folly purified, Arka, Gfina- 
patya, Yaishnava, Shaiva, Daurga (Sh&kta) and other 
Mantras in their order.” Bhaskarar&ya also quotes the 
statement in the Kulfirnava Tantra (IT. 7, 8) : “Bigher than 
Vedfichfira is Yaishnavdichfira, higher than Yaishnavfich&ra 
is Shaiv&ch^ra, higher than Shaivtlchfira is Dakshin&chfira, 
higher than Dakshin§>chlra is Y^mfichfira, higher than 
Yfim^chfira is Siddhfintfichfira, higher than Siddhantfichfira 
is Kaulich&ra than which there is nothing higher nor better. ” 
Many original texts might be cited relative to the 
order of stages (BhumikSkrama) but which are not quoted 
for fear of proUxity. Some of these have been set out in 
Saubhagya-bhfiskara, (that is, Bh&skarar&ya’s Commentary 
on the Lalit&sahasranllma). The Sundar! t&pan!panchak&, 
Bhfivanopanishad, Eaulopanishad, Guhyopanishad, Maho- 
panishad, and other Upanishads (Yedasidrobh&ga) describe 
in detail the Gaun! Bhakti of Skd Mah&tripurasundar! and 
matter relating thereto. The Kalpasutras of Ashvalayana 
and others, the Smritis of Manu and others come after the 
Purvak&nda (Karmaldlnda) of the Yeda. In the same way 
the Kalpasutras of Parashurfima and others and the Y&malas 
and other Tantras belong to the latter part of the Yeda or 
the Upanishadkd>nda. The Pur&Qas relate to, and follow both, 
K&ndas. Therefore the authority of the Smritis, Tantras, 
and Pur&nas is due to their being based on Yeda (Smriti- 
»tantra pur§>nd>m vedamulakatvenaiva prfim&nyam) . Those 
which seem (Pratyaksha) opposed to Shruti (Shrutiviruddha) 
form a class of their own and are without authority and 
should not be followed unless the Yeda (Mfilashruti) is 
examined (and their conformity with it established). There 
are some Tantras, however, which are in every way in con- 
flict with Yeda (Y&nitu sarvdmshena vedaviruddh&nyeva). 
They are some Pashupata Shfistras and Panchar&tra. They 
are not for those who are in this Bhumik& («.e., Yeda Panthfi). 
He who is qualified for rites enjoined in Shruti and Smriti 
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(ShiBUtasm&rta-kaimMhikd>ra) is only Adhik&rt for these 
(F&sliupata and Fanchar&tra) if by reason of some sin 
(F&pa) be falls from tbe former path. It has therefore been 
said : — “The Lord of Eamala (Vishnu) spoke the Fancha- 
r&tras, the Bh&gavata, and that which is known as Yaikhh- 
nasa (Yaikhhnas&bhidhama form of Yaishnavism) for those 
who have fallen away from the Vedas (Vedabhrashta). ” 
The following Texts relate only to some of the Sh&stras of 
the classes mentioned. So we have the following : — “He 
who has fallen from Shruti, who is afraid of the expiatory 
rites (Frayashchitta) prescribed therein, should seek shelter 
in Tantra so that by degrees he may be qualified for Shruti 
(Shruti-siddhyartham). ” Though the general term “ Tantra” 
is employed, particular Tantras (that is, those opposed to 
Shruti or Ashrauta) are here meant. The Adhikarana 
(Sutra) FatyuiasHmanjasyat (II. 2. 37) applies to Tantras 
of this class. The Agastya and other Tantras which describe 
the worship of B§.ma, Krishna, Nrisingha, Rudra, Farashiva, 
Sundaii (Shakti) and others evidently derive from the 
B&mat&pani and other Upanishads. There is therefore no 
reason to doubt but that they are authoritative. 

Worship (Up&sti) of Sundaii Shakti is of two kinds 
Bahiryiga or outer, and Antary&ga or inner, worship. Antar- 
yUga is again of three kinds Sakala, Sakala-Nishkala, and 
Nishkala, thus constituting four Bhumikiis. As already 
stated, the passage is from a lower to a higher and then to a 
yet higher BhumikH. Five forms of BahirySrga are spoken 
of, namely, Kevala, Y4mala, Mishra, Chakrayuk and Yira- ' 
sangkara, which have each five divisions under the heads 
Abhigamana and others and Daurbodhya and others in 
different Tantras. Bahiry&ga with these distinctions be- 
longs to one and the same Bhumik&. Distinctions in the 
injunctions (YyavasthS) depend entirely on differences as 
to place, time, and capacity, and not on the degree of 
Ohittashuddhi (Na punashchittashuddhi-bhedena). On the 
other hand injunctions given according to difference of 
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Bhumik&, which is itself dependent on the degree of purity 
of the Chitta, are mandatory. 

To sum up the reply to the question raised by the title 
of this paper : — The Sh&stras are many and are of differing 
form. But Ishvara is the Lord of all the Vidyfts which are 
thus authoritative and have a common aim. The Adhik&ra 
of men varies. Therefore so does the form of the Sh&stra. 
There are many stages (Bhffmik&) on the path of spiritual 
advance. Man makes his way from a lower to a higher 
Bhumika. Statements in any ShSstra which seem to be in 
conflict with some other ShSstra must be interpreted with 
reference to the Adhik&ra of the persons to whom they are 
addressed. Texts laudatory of any Vidy& are addressed 
to the Adhikari therein with the object of inducing him to 
foUow it. Texts in disparagement of any Vidya are address- 
ed to those who are not Adhik&ri therein, either because he 
has not attained, or has surpassed, the Bhumik& applicable, 
and their object is to dissuade them from following it. 
Neither statements are to be taken in an absolute sense, 
for what is not fit for one may be fit for another. Evolution 
governs the spiritual as the physical process, and the truth 
is in each case given in that form which is suitable for the 
stage reached. From step to step the S^dhaka rises, until 
liaving passed through all presentments of the Vaidik truth 
which are necessary for him, he attains the Vedasvarupa 
which is knowledge of the Self. 

These ancient teachings are in many ways very conson- 
ant with what is called the “modernist” outlook. Thus, 
let it be noted that there may be (as Bh&skarar&ya says) 
AdhikSra for Ashrauta Sh&stra such as the Arhata, and 
there is a Scripture for the Yedabhrashta. These, though 
non-Vaidik, are recognised as the Scriptures of those who 
are fitted for them. This is more than the admission that 
they are the Scriptures in fact of such persons. The mean- 
ing of such recognition is brought out by an incident some 
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years ago. An Anglican, clergyman suggested that Maho- 
medanism might be a suitable Scripture fdr the Negro who 
was above “fetichism” but not yet fit to receive Christian 
teaching. Though he claimed that the latter was the 
highest and the most complete truth, this recognition (quite 
Hindu in its character) of a lower and less advanced stage,- 
brought him into trouble. For those who criticised him 
gave no recognition to any belief but their own. Hinduism 
does not deny that other faiths have their good fruit. For 
this reason, it is tolerant to a degree which has earned it the 
charge of being “indifferent to the truth”. Each to his 
own. Its principles admit a progressive revelation of the 
Self to the self, according to varying competencies (Adhikflra) 
and stages (BhumikA) of spiritual advance. Though each 
doctrine and practice belongs to varying levels, and therefore 
the journey may be shorter or longer as the case may be, 
ultimately all lead to the Vedasvarupa or knowledge of the 
Self, than which there is no other end. That which imme- 
diately precedes this complete spiritual experience is the 
VedAntik doctrine and SAdhanA for which all others are the 
propsedeutik. There is no reed conflict if we look at the 
stage at which the particular instructions are given. Thought 
moves by an immanent logic from a less to a more complete 
realization of the true nature of the thinker. When the 
latter has truly known what he is, he has known what all is. 
Vedayite iti Vedah. “ Veda is that by which what is, and 
what is true, is made known. ” 

Whilst the Smritis of the Seers vary and therefore only 
those are to be accepted which are in conformity with the 
Standard of true experience or Veda, it is to be remembered 
that because a Seer such as Eapila Adividvan (upon whose 
Smriti or experience the SAngkhya is assumed to be founded) 
teaches DvaitavAda, it does not (in the Hindu view) follow 
that he had not himself reached a higher stage, such as 
AdvaitavAda is claimed to be. A Seer may choose to come 
down to the level of more ordinary people and teach a 
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Dvaitav&da suited to theii capacity (Adhik&ra). If all were 
to teach the highest experience there would be none to look 
after those who were incapable of it, and who must be led up 
through the necessary preliminary stages. SlUoigkhya is the 
science of analysis and discrimination, and therefore the 
preparation for Vedlnta which is the science of synthesis 
and assimilation. Kapda, Gotama and Kanslda mainly built 
on reason deepened and enlarged, it may be, by &nriti or 
subjective experience. We do not find in them any com- 
plete synthesis of Shruti. A general appeal is made to 
Shruti and a few texts are cited which accord with what 
(whether it was so in fact to them or not) is in fact a pro- 
visionally adopted point of view. They concentrate the 
thoughts and wills of their disciples on them, withholding 
(if they themselves have gone further) the rest, as not at 
present suited to the capacity of the Shishya, thus following 
what Shangkara calls Arundhati-darshana'n 3 r&ya. Never- 
theless the higher truth is immanent in the lower. The 
Differential and Integral Calculus are involved in elementary 
Algebra and Geometry because the former generalize what 
the latter particiilarize. But the teacher of elementary 
Mathematics in the lower forms of a school would only 
confound his young learners if he were to introduce such a 
general theorem (as say Taylor’s) to them. He must keep 
back the other until the time is ripe for them. Again the 
great Teachers teach wholeheartedness and thoroughness 
in both belief and action, without which the acceptance of 
a doctrine is useless. Hence a teacher «of Dvaitav&da, 
though hunself Advaita-darshi, presents Dvaita to the 
Adhik4ii Shishya in such a forcible way that his reason 
may be convinced and his interest may be fully aroused. 
It is useless to say to a S&dhaka on the lower plane “ Advaita 
is the whole truth. Dvaita is not ; but though it is not, it 
is suited to your capacity and therefore accept it.” He 
will of course say that he does not then want Dvaita, and, 
being incapable of understanding Advaita, will lose himself. 



alleged conflict of shAsTras 

This, I may observe, is one of the causes of Scepticism to-day. 
In the olden time it was possible to teach a system without 
anything being known of that which was higher. But with 
the printing of books some people learn that all is M&y&, 
that Up&8an& is for the “lower” grades and so forth, and, 
not imderstanding what all this means, are disposed to 
throw Sh&stric teaching in general overboard. This they 
would not have done if they had been first qualified in the 
truth of their plane and thus become qualified to understand 
the truth of that which is more advanced. Until Brahma- 
s&ksh&tk&ra, all truth is relative. Hence, Bhagav&n in 
the Git& says : “ Na buddhi-bhedam janayed ajn&nam karma 
sanginam.” Tradition supports these views. Therefore 
Vy&sa, Kapila, Gautama, Jaimini, Kan&da and others have 
differently taught, though they may have possibly experi- 
enced nearly similarly. Jaimini in his Purva Mm&msa 
differs in several respects from Vyasa or Bddar&yana in his 
Uttara-MtmSmsfl though he was the disciple of the latter. 
Vy&sa is Advaita-darsM in Vedftnta but Dvaita-datsM in 
Yogabhitohya. Is it to be supposed, that the Shishya was 
Anadhik&rt, and that his Guru, therefore, withheld the 
higher truth from him, or was the Guru jealous and kept his 
Shishya in actions, withholding Brahma-jn&na ? 

A Rishi who has realized Advaita may teach Ayurveda 
or Dhanuveda. He need not be Sthula-darshi, because he 
teaches Sthula-vishaya. Again Sh&stras may differ, because 
their standpoint and objective is different. Thus the Purva- 
mim&msa deals %with Dharma-jign&s4, stating that Veda is 
practical and enjoins duties, so that a Text which does not 
directly or indirectly mean or impose a duty is of no account. 
The Uttara-mlm&ms&, on the other hand, deals with Brahma- 
jign&s&and therefore in the Sutra ‘ Tattu samanvay&t’ it is 
laid down that a Mantra is relevant, though it may not 
impose a duty (“Do this or do not do this”) but merely 
produces a Jnana (Know this, “That Thou art”). The 
difference in interpretation is incidental to difference in 
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standpoint and objective. The same remarks apply to the 
various forms of Advaita such as Vishisht&dvaita, Shuddha- 
dvaita ; between the Shaktivftda of the Sh&kta Agama and 
Vivarttav&da. In some ShSstras stress is laid on Karma, 
in others on Bhakti, and yet in others on Jn&na as in the 
case of M&y&v&da. But though the emphasis is differently 
placed, each is involved in the other and ultimately meet 
and blend. The Mahimnastava says : “ Though men, accord- 
ing to their natures, follow differing paths, Thou art the 
end of all, as is the ocean of all the rivers which flow thereto. ” 
Madhusudana SarasvatS commenting on this, has written 
his Frasth&nabheda, the reconciliation of varying doctrines. 
To-day the greatest need in these matters is (for those who 
are capable of imderstanding) the establishment of this 
intellectual and spiritual Whole (Furna). The Seers who live 
in the exalted Sphere of Calm, understand the worth and 
significance of each form of spiritual culture as also their 
Synthesis, and to the degree that lesser minds attain this 
level to this extent they will abo do so. Whibt the lower 
mind lives in a section of the whole fact and therefore sees 
difference and conflict, the illumined who live in and have in 
varying degrees experience of the Fact itself, see all such as 
rehubed parts of an Whole. 
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Chapter Xllt. 
SARVlNANDANlTHA.* 


^ I 'HE Sarvollasa, a copy of which came into my possession 
some three years ago, is a rare MS. It is a Sangraha 
by the Sarvavidyasiddha Sarvainandanfitha who, though 
celebrated amongst the Bengal followers of the Agama, is, 
I should think, almost unknown to the general public. 
There is a life in Sanskrit of Sarv4nandan&tha entitled 
Sarv&nandatarangin! by his son Shivan&tha in which an 
account of the attainment of his Siddhi is given and I am 
indebted in respect of this article to a short unpublished 
memoir by Sj. Dinesha Chandra Bhattacharyya, formerly 
Research Scholar, who as a native of Tipperah has had the 
desire to see Sarvanandanatha’s place in the History of the 
so-called “T&ntricism” in Bengal duly recognized. 

It is said that Sarv&nanda had striven for Siddhi for 
seven previous births and a verse preserves the names of the 
places where he died in these successive lives. His grand- 
father V&sudeva originally lived at Purvasthali in the Burd- 
wan district but was led by a divine call to Mehar in Tipperah 
where in ages past Matanga Muni had done Tapas. A deep 
hole is still shown as being of Mfltanga’s time. It is also said 
that round about the place where Sarv&nandan&tha performed 
his Shavasidhana, adept Sddhakas even now discover the 
hidden Linga established by Md^tanga marked out by equally 
hidden barriers or Kilakas. 

V&sudeva then went to K&m&khy& where he died after 
undergoing severe Tapas. He left his son at Mehar who 
himself afterwards had a son, the grandson of V^udeva. 
In fact it is said that the grandfather Vfisudeva was reborn 
as the son of his own son, that is, as Sarv&nanda. In early 
life the latter was stupid and illiterate. He was sharply 


* Reprinted from The Hindustan Revim^ Vol. 41, January 1920. 
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rebuked by the local Bajah for his ignorance in proclaiming 
a New Moon day to be Full Moon day. Being severely 
punished by his relatives he determined to begin his letters 
and went out to search for the necessary palm-leaves. There 
in the jungle he met a Sannyasi, who was Mah&deva himself 
in that form and who whispered in his ears a Mantra and 
gave him certain instructions. His servant Puna was an 
advanced S&dhaka, who had been psychically developed 
under Y&sudeva. Puna separating the subtle (Sukshma- 
deha) from the gross body, served as a corpse on the back of 
which Sarv&nanda performed Shavaskdhan& and attained 
Siddhi that same new moon night on which to the amazement 
of all a perfect moon shone over Mehar. This full moon 
episode is popularly the most famous of Sarv&nanda’s 
wonders. 

Some time after Sarv4nanda left Mehar after having 
given utterance to the curse that his own family would die 
out in the 22nd, and that of the local chief in the Idth gene- 
ration. This last announcement is said to have come true as 
the Rajah’s descendant in the fifteenth generation actually 
died without issue, though the family survives through his 
adopted son. Sarv&nanda started for Benares but stopped 
at Senhati in Jessore where he was compelled to marry again 
and where he lived for some years. His place of worship 
at Senhati is still shown. At the age of 50 he went to Benares 
with his servant Puna and nephew Sad&nanda. At Benares 
the Shaiva Dandins were then, as now, predominant. He 
quarrelled with them, or they with him, on account of his 
doctrines and practice. 

In return for their treatment of him he to their awe and 
possibly disgust converted (so it is said) their food into meat 
and wine. Of course the Benares Dandins, as is usual in 
such cases, give a different account of the matter. Their 
tradition is that, after a Sh&stric debate, Sarvflnanda was 
convinced by the Dandins that the Siddhi which he boasted 
of was no real Siddhi at all and was then made a convert to 
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their own doctrines, which is the most satisfactory of all 
rranlts for the men of piety who wrangle with others and try 
to make them come over to their views. It is worthy of 
note how quarrelsome in all ages many of the pious and 
wonder-workers have been. But perhaps we do not hear so 
much of the quieter sages who lived and let others live, 
diffusing their views not amongst those who were satisfied 
with what they knew or thought they knew, but among such 
as had not found and therefore sought. 

After this event Sarv§lnanda disappeared from Benares 
which rather points to the fact that the Dandins did not 
acquire a distinguished adversary for their community. 
Tradition is silent as to what happened to him later and as 
to the date and place of his end. 

Sj. Dinesh Chandra Bhatt&ch&ryya has made for me a 
calculation as to the date of Sarv&nanda’s Siddhi which fell 
on a Pausha Samkr&nti corresponding to Chaturdasi or 
Am&v&sya falling on a Friday. Between 1200 and 1700 A.D. 
there are three dates on which the above combination took 
place, viz., 1342, 1426 and 1548 A.D. The first date is too 
early as 15 or 16 generations, to which his family descends at 
prc^nt, does not carry us so far back. The last date seems 
too late. For according to tradition J&nakivallabha Gurvv&- 
ch&ryya, himself a famous Siddha, and fifth in descent from 
Sarv&nanda, was a contemporary of one of the “twelve 
Bhuiyas” of Bengal late in the reign of Akbar {drc. 1600 
A.D.). The date 1426 A.D. is therefore adopted. It will 
thus appear that he lived about a century before the three 
great Bengal T&ntrikas, namely, Krish&nanda, Brahm&nanda 
and Pum&nanda, all of whom are of the 16th century. But 
this calculation has still to be verified by data culled from 
an examination of the Sarvoll&sa such as the authorities 
which its author cites. 

This last work, I am told, is that by which he is best 
known. Two other short Tfintrika works are ascribed to a 
Sarv&nanda though whether it is the same Siddha is not 
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certain. There is, I am told, a Nav&mapujapaddhati by 
Sarv&nandan&tha in a MS. dated 1668 ViL^m&bda in the 
Raghun&th Temple Library in Kashmir and another work 
the Tripur&rchanadipik& is reported from the Central 
Provinces. 

As is usual in such cases there is a legend that Sarv&< 
nanda is still living by KAyavyuha in some hidden resort of 
Siddha-purushas. The author of the memoir from which 
I quote, tells of a SAdhu who said to my informant that some 
years ago he met SarvAnandanAtha in a place called Champa- 
kAranya but only for a few minutes, for the SAdhu was himself 
miraculously wafted elsewhere. 

Some very curious reading of deep interest to the psycho- 
logist, the student of psychic phenomena and the historian 
of religions is to be found in the stories which are told of 
SAdhus and Siddhas of SarvAnanda’s type who, whether 
they did all that is recounted of them or not, yet lived so 
strangely, as for instance, to take another case, that of Brah- 
mAnanda the author of the ShAktAnandatarangin! who, 
going in his youth in quest of a prostitute, found in the house 
he entered and in the woman who came to him his own 
mother, herself the victim of a Mussulman ravisher. It was 
the horror of this encounter which converted his mind and 
led him to become a SAdhu, during which life he did DhyAna 
in the body of a dead and rotting elephant and the other tWgs 
related of him. They await collection. But when their value 
has been discovered possibly these traditions may have dis- 
appeared. Even if all the facts related of these SAdhus and 
Siddhas were the work of imagination (and whilst some of 
them may be so, others are in all probability true enough) 
they are worth preservation as such. The history of the hu- 
man mind is as much a fact as anything which is reverenced 
because it is “objective”. This last class of fact is generally 
only the common experience. It is attractive, yet some- 
times fearsome, to follow the mind’s wanderings both in the 
light and in that curious dark, which only explorers in these 
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paths know. If one does not lose one’s way (and in this lies 
a peril) we emerge with a conMence in ourselves at having 
passed a test — a confidence which will serve our future. In 
any case as I have said there is an opportiuiity of research for 
those whose workings are in the outer crust of mere historical 
fact. 
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Chapter XIV. 

CHIT-SHAKTI. 

(The Con8oiousnes£K Aspect of the Universe.) 

^HIT-SHAKTI is Chit, as Shakti, that is as Power, or 
that aspect of Chit in which it is, through its associ- 
ated M&y&-Shakti, operative to create the universe. It is a 
commonly accepted doctrine that the ultimate Regality is 
Samvid, Chaitanya or Chit. 

But what is Chit ? There is no word in the English 
language which adequately describes it. It is not mind : 
for mind is a limited instrument through which Chit is 
manifested. It is that which is behind the mind and by 
which the mind itself is thought, that is created. The 
Brahman is mindless (Amanah). If we exclude mind we 
also exclude all forms of mental process, conception, percep- 
tion, thought, reason, will, memory, particular sensation 
and the like. We are then left with three available words, 
namely, Consciousness, Feeling, Experience. To the fiist 
term there are several objections. For if we use an English 
word, we must imderstand it according to its generally 
received meanmg. Generally by “Consciousness” is meant 
self-consciousness, or at least something particular, having 
direction and form, which is concrete and conditioned ; an 
evolved product marking the higher stages of Evoluticn. 
According to some, it is a mere function of experience, an 
epiphenomenou, a mere accident of mental process. In this 
sense it belongs only to the highly developed organism and 
involves a subject attending to an object of which, as of 
itself, it is conscious. We are thus said to have most con- 
sciousness when we are awake (J&grat avasth&) and have 
full experience of all objects presented to us ; less so when 
dreaming (Svapna avasth&) and deep anaesthesia in true 
dreamless sleep (Sushupti). I may here observe that recent 
researches show that this last state is not so common as is 
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generally supposed. That is complete dreamlessness is rare ; 
there being generally some trace of dream. In the last 
state it is commonly said that consciousness has disappeared, 
and so of course it has, if we first define consciousness in 
terms of the waking state and of knowledge of objects. 
According to Indian notions there is a form of conscious 
experience in the deepest sleep expressed in the well-known 
phrase “Happily I slept 1 knew nothing”. The sleeper 
recollects on waking that his state has been one of happi- 
ness. And he cannot recollect unless there has been a 
previous experience (Anubhava) which is the subject-matter 
of memory. In ordinary parlance we do not regard some low 
animal forms, plants or mineral as “conscioiw”. It is true 
that now in the West there is (due to the spread of ideas 
long current in India) growing up a wider use of the term 
“consciousness” in connection not only with animal but 
vegetable and mineral life, but it cannot be said that the 
term “consciousness” has yet generally acquired this wide 
signification. If then we use (as for convenience we do) the 
term “Consciousness” for Chit, we must give it a c-ontent 
different from that which is attributed to the terms in 
ordinary English parlance. Nextly, it is to be remembered 
that what in either view we understand by consciousness is 
something manifested, and therefore limited, and derived 
from our finite experience. The Brahman as Chit is the 
infinite substratum of that. Chit in itself (Svarupa) is not 
particular, nor conditioned and concrete. Particularity is 
that aspect in which it manifests as, and through, Maytl- 
Shakti. Chit manifests as Jnftna-Shakti which, when used 
otherwise than as a loose synonym for Chit, means know- 
ledge of objects. Chit-Svarupa is neither knowledge of 
objects nor self-consciousness in the phenomenal sense. 
Waking, dreaming and dreamless slumber are all pheno- 
menal states in which experience varies ; such variance 
being due not to Chit but to the operation or cessation of 
particular operation of the vehicles of mind (Antahkarana) 
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and senae (Indriya). But Chit never disappears nor varies 
in either of the three states, but remains one and the same 
through all. Though Chit-Svarhpa is not a knowledge of 
objects in the phenomenal sense, it is not, according to 
Shaiva-Sh&kta views (I refer always to Advaita Shaiva- 
darshana), a mere abstract knowing (Jn&na) wholly devoid 
of content. It contains within itself the Vimarsha-Shakti 
which is the cause of phenomenal objects, then existing in 
the form of Chit (Chidrhpini). The Self then knows the 
Self. Still less can we speak of mere “awareness” as the 
equivalent of Chit. A worm or meaner form of animal 
may be said to be vaguely aware. In fact mere “aware- 
ness” (as we understand that term) is a state of Chit in 
which it is seemingly overwhelmed by obscuring M&y&- 
Shakti in the form of Tamoguna. Unless therefore we give 
to “awareness”, as also to consciousness, a content, other 
than that with which our experience furnishes us, both terms 
are unsuitable. In some respects Chit can l)e more closely 
described by Feeling, wliich seems to have been the most 
ancient meaning of the tenn Chit. Feeling is more primary, 
in that it is only after we have been first affected by some- 
thing that we become conscious of it. Feeling has thus 
been said to be the raw material of thought, the essential 
element in the Self, what we call personality l)eing a parti- 
cular form of feeling. I’hus in S&nkhya, the Gunas 
are said to be in, the nature of happiness (Sukha), sorrow 
(Duhkha) and illusion (Moha) as they are experienced by 
the Purusha-Consciousness. And in Vedanta, Chit and 
Ananda or Bliss or Love are one. For Consciousness then 
is not consciousness of being (Sat) buf. Being-consciousness 
(Sat-Chit) : nor a Being which is conscious 0/ Bliss (Ananda) 
but Being-Consciousness-bliss (Sachchid&handa). Further 
“feeling” has this advantage tliat it is associated with all 
forms of organic existence even according to popular usa^^ 
and may scientifically be aptly applied to inorganic 
Thus whilst most consider it to be an unusual jg 
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Use of language, to speak of the consciousness of a plant or 
stone, we can and do speak of the feeling or sentiency of 
a plant. Further the response which* inorganic matter 
makes to stimuli is evidence of the existence therein of that 
vital germ of life and sentiency (and therefore Chit) which 
expands into the sentiency of plants, and the feelings and 
emotions of animals and men. It is possible for any form 
of unintelligent being to feel however obscurely. And it 
must do so, if its ultimate basis is Chit and inanda, however 
veiled by M&yft-Shakti these may be. The response which 
inorganic matter makes to stimuli is the manifestation of 
Chit through the Sattvaguna of MS-yS-Shakti, or Shakti 
in its form as Prakriti-Shakti. The hianifestation is slight 
and apparently mechanical because of the extreme predomi- 
nanc^e of the Tamoguna in the same Prakriti-Shakti. 
Because of the limited and extremely regulated character 
of the movement which seems to exclude all volitional 
process as known to us, it is currently assumed that wo 
have merely to deal vdth what is an imconscious mechani- 
cal energy. Because vitality is so circumscribed and 
seemingly identified with the apparent mechanical process, 
we are apt to assume mere unconscious mechanism. But 
as a fact this latter is but the form assumed by the 
conscious Vital Power which is in and works in all nmtter 
whatever it be. To the eye, however, unassisted by 
scientific instruments, which extend our capacity for 
experience, establishing artificial organs for the gaining 
thereof, the matter appears Jada (or imconscious) ; and so 
both in common English and Indian parlance we call that 
alone living or Jiva which, as organized matter, is endowed 
with Iwdy and senses. Philosophically, however, as well as 
scientifically, all is JivatmS, which is not Param&tmSi : every- 
thing in fact with form, whether the form exists as the simple 
li^lecule of matter, or as the combination of these simple 
being Wto cells and greater organisms. The response of 
particular jg a form of sentiency —its germiiial form — a 
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manifestation of Chit intensely obscured by the Tamoguna 
of Piakriti-Shakti. 

In plants Chit-is less obscured, and there is the sentient 
life which gradually expands in animals and men, according 
as Chit gains freedom of manifestation through the increased 
operation of Sattvaguna in the vehicles of Chit ; which 
vehicles are the mind and senses and the more elaborate 
organization of the bodily particles. What is thus mere 
incipient or germinal sentiency, simulating unconscious 
mechanical movement in inorganic matter, expands by 
degrees into feeling akin, though at first remotely, to our 
own, and into all the other psychic functions of conscious- 
ness, perception, reasoning, memory and will. The matter 
has been very clearly put in a Paper on “The Four Cosmic 
Elements” by C. G. Sander which (subject to certain reser- 
vations stated) aptly describes the Indian views on the 
subject in hand. He rightly says that sentiency is an 
integrant constituent of all existence, physical as well as 
metaphysical, and its manifestation can be traced throughout 
the mineral and chemical as well as vegetable and animal 
worlds. It essentially comprises the functions of relationship 
to environment, response to stimuli, and atomic memory in 
the lower or inorganic plane ; whilst in the higher or in- 
organic planes it includes all the psychic functions such as 
consciousness, perception, thought, reason, volition and 
individual memory. Inorganic matter through the inherent 
element of sentiency is endowed with sesthesia or capacity 
of feeling and response to physical and chemical stimuli 
such as light, temperature, sound, electricity, magnetism 
and the action of chemicals. All such phenomena are 
examples of the facility of perception and response to outside 
stimuli of matter. We must here include chemical sentiency 
and memory ; that is the atom’s and molecule’s remembrance 
of its own identity and behaviour therewith. Atomic 
memory does not, of course, imply self-consciousness, but 
only inherent group-spirit which responds in a characteristic 
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way to given outside stimuli. We may call it atomic or 
physical consciousness. The consciousness of plants is only 
trance-like (what the Hindu books call ‘Comatose’) though 
some of the higher aspects of sentiency (and we may here use 
the word ‘consciousness’) of the vegetable world are highly 
interesting ; such as the turning of flowers to the sun ; the 
opening and shutting of leaves and petals at certain times, 
sensitiveness to the temperature and the obvious signs of 
consciousness shewn by the sensitive and insectivorous 
plants, such as the Sundew, the Venus Fly-trap, and others. 
The sentiency of micro-organisms which dwell on the border- 
land between the vegetable and animal worlds have no 
sense organs, but are only endowed with tactile irrita- 
bility, yet they are possessed of psychic life, sentiency, and 
inclination, whereby they perceive their environment and 
position, approach, attack and devour food, flee from harm- 
ful substances and reproduce by division. Their move- 
ments appear to be positive, not reflex. Every ell, both 
vegetable and animal, possesses a biological or vegetative 
consciousness, which in health is polarized or subordinate to 
the government of the total organism of which it forms an 
integral part ; but which is locally impaired in disease and 
ceases altogether at the death of the organism. In plants, 
however, (unlike animals) the cellular consciousness is dif- 
fused or distributed amongst the tissues or fibres ; there 
being apparently no special conducting or centralizing 
organs of consciousness such as we find in higher evolu- 
tionary forms. Animal consciousness in its highest modes 
becomes self-consciousness. The psychology of the lower 
animals is still the field of much controversy ; some regard- 
ing these as cartesian machines and others ascribing to 
them a high degree of psychic development. In the animals 
there is an endeavour at centralization of consciousness 
which reaches its most complex stage in man, the possessor 
of the most highly organized system of consciousness, con- 
sistwg of the nervous system and its centres and functions, 
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such as the braiu aud solar plexus, the. site of Aju& and 
upper centres, and of the Manipura Chakra. Sentiency or 
feeling is a constituent of all existence. We may call it 
eonsoiousness however, if we understand (with the author 
cited) the term “consciousness” to include atomic or physical 
consciousness, the trance consciousness of plant life, animal 
consciousness and man’s completed self-consciousness. 

The term Sentiency or Feeling, as the pquivaleut of 
manifested Chit, has, however, this disadvantage : —whereas 
intelligence and consciousness are terms for the highest 
attributes of man’s nature, mere sentiency, though more 
inclusive and common to all, is that which we share with 
the lowest manifestations. In the case of Iwth terms, how- 
ever, it is necessary to remember that they do not represent 
the Chit-Svarupa or Chit as It is in itself. The term Svarupa 
(own form) is employed to convey the notion of what 
constitutes anything what it is, namely, its true nature as 
it is in itself. Thus, though the Brahman or Shiva manifests 
in the form of the world as M&ya-Shakti, its Svarupa is 
pure Chit. 

Neither sentiency nor consciousness, as known to us, 
is Chit-Svarupa. They are only limited manifestations of 
Chit just as reason, .will, emotion and memory, their modes 
are. Chit is the back-ground of all forms of experience 
which are its modes, that is Chit veiled by M&ya-Shakti. 
Chit-Svarupa is never to be confounded with, or limited to, 
its particular modes. Nor is it their totality, for whilst it 
manifests in these modes It yet, in Its own nature, infinitely 
transcends them. Neither sentiency, consciousness, nor 
any other term borrowed from a limited and dual universe 
adequately describe what Chit is in Itself (Svarupa). Vita- 
lity, mind, matter are its limited manifestations in form. 
These forms arc ceaselessly changing, but the undifferentiated 
substratum of which they are particularized modes is change- 
less. That eternal, changeless, substratum is Chit, which 
may thus be defined as the changeUsa principle of all our 
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changing experience. All is Chit, clothing itself in forms by 
its own Power of Chit-Shakti and M&yft-Shakti : and that 
Power is not different from Itself. Chit is not the subject 
of knowledge or speech. Por as the VarSha Upanishad 
(Chap. IV) says it is “The Reality which remains after all 
thoughts are give)i up.” What it is in Itself is imknown 
but to those who l)ecome It. It is fully realized only in the 
highest state of Ecstasy (Sam&dhi) and in bodiless liberation 
(Videha Mukti) when Spirit is free of its vehicles of mind 
and matter. A Modern Indian Philosopher has (See “Ap- 
proaches to Truth” and the “Patent Wonder” by Professor 
Pramathan&tha Mukhyopadhy§,ya) very admirably analysed 
the notion of the universal Ether of Consciousness (Chid&- 
kasha) and the particular Stress formed in it by the action 
of MStyA-Shakti. In the first place, he points out that logical 
thought is inherently dualistic and therefore presupposes 
a subject and object. Therefore to the pragmatic eye of 
the western, viewing the only experience known to him, 
consciousness is always particular having a particular form 
and direction. Hence where no direction or form is dis- 
cernible, they have been apt to imagine that consciousness 
as such has also ceased. Thus if it were conceded that in 
profound sleep there were no dreams, pr if in perfect anaes- 
thesia it were granted that nothing particular was felt, it was 
thereby considered to be conceded that consciousness may 
sometimes cease to exist in us. What does in fact cease is 
the consciousness of objects w hich we have in the waking and 
dreaming states. Consciousness as such is neither subjective 
nor objective and is not identical with intelligence or under- 
standing — that is wdth directed or informed consciousness. 
Any form of unintelligent being which feels, however chao- 
tically it may be, is yet, though obscurely so (in the sense 
here meant) conscious. Pure consciousness, that is conscious- 
ness as such, is the background of every form of experience. 

In practical life and in Science and Philosophy when 
swayed by pragmatic ends, formless experience . has no 
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inteiest, but only certain forms and tones of life and con- 
sciousness. Where these are missed we are apt to fancy 
that we miss life and feeling-consciousness also. Hence the 

essential basis of existence or Chit has been oommonlv 

•/ 

looked upon as a very much specialized and peculiar mani- 
festation in nature. 

On the contrary, Chit is Being or Reality itself. 
Chit as such is identical with Being as such. The Brahman 
is both Chit and Sat. Though in ordinary experience, 
Being and Feeling-Consciousness are essentially bound up 
together, they still seem to diverge from each other. 
Man by his very constitution inveterately believes in 
an objective existence beyond and independent of his 
self. And this is so, so long as he is subject to the veil 
(M§,ya-Shakti). But in that ultimate basis of experience 
which is the Param&tma the divergence has gone ; for the 
same boundless substratum which is the continuous mass of 
experience is also that which is experienced. The self is its 
own object. To the exalted Yogin the whole universe is not 
different from himself as Atma. This is the path of the 
“upward-going” Kundali (Urddhva-Kundalin!). 

Further, there has been a tendency in fact to look upon 
consciousness as a mere function of experience ; and the 
Philosophy of unconscious ideas and mind-stuff would even 
go so far as to regard it as a mere accident of mental process. 
This is to reverse the actual facts. 

Consciousness should rather be taken as an original 
datum than as a later development and peculiar manifesta- 
tion. We should begin with it in its lowest forms, and 
ex^ain its apparent pulse-life by extending the principle 
of veiling (May&-Shakti) which is ceaselessly working in 
man, reducing his life to an apparent series of pulses also. 
An explanation which does not start with this primordial 
extensity of experience cannot expect to end with it. For 
if it be not positive at the beginning, it cannot be derived at 
the end. 
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But what, it may be asked, is the proof of such pure 
experience ? Psychology which only knows changing states 
does not tell us of it. This is so. Yet from those states, 
some of which approach indifEerentiation, inferences may be 
drawn ; and experience is not limited to such states, for it 
may transcend them. 

It is true that ordinarily we do not meet with a condition 
of consciousness which is without a direction or form ; but 
tests drawn from the incidents of ordinary normal life are 
insufficient, it has been ai^ed, to prove that there is no 
consciousness at all when this direction and form are supposed 
to have gone. Though a logical intuition will not tell its 
own story, we can make reflection on intuition render us 
some sort of account, so that the intuitive fact appears in 
review, when it will appear that consciousness is the basis of, 
indeed, existence itself, and not merely an attendant circum- 
stance. But the only proof of pure consciousness is an 
instance of it. This cannot be established by mere reflection. 
The bare consciousness of this or that, the experience of just 
going to sleep and just waking, and even the consciousness 
of being as such, are but approximations to the state of 
consciousness as such, that is pure consciousness, but are 
not identical with it. Then, what evidence, it may be 
asked, have we of the fact that pure consciousness is an 
actual state of being ? In normal life as well as in abnormal 
pathological states, we have occasional stretches of experi- 
ence in which simplicity of feature or determination has 
advanced near to indifierentiation, in which experience 
has become almost structureless. But the limit of pure 
experience is not there reached. On the other hand, there is 
no conclusive proof that we have ever had a real lapse of 
consciousness in our life, and the extinction of consciousness 
as such is inconceivable in any case. The claim, however, 
that consciousness as such exists, rests not so much on logical 
argument as on intuitive grounds, on revelation (Shruti) 
and spiritual experience of the truth of that revelation. 
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According to Indian Monisni, a Pure Principle of Experi- 
ence not only is, but is the one and only ultimate permanent 
being or reality. It does not regard Ohit as a mere function, 
accident, or epiphenomenon, but holds it to be the ever 
existing plenum which sustains and vitalizes all phenomenal 
existence, and is the very basis on which all forms of multiple 
experience, whether of sensation, instinct, will, understand- 
ing, or reason, rest. It is, in short, the unity and unchanging 
Reality behind all these various changing forms which, by 
the veil or May&-Shakti, Jlva assimies. 

The Ohit-Svarupa, inadequately described as mere 
blissful awareness of feeling, exists as the basis and appears 
in the form of, that is (;lothed with, mind ; a term which in 
its general sense is not used merely in the sense of the purely 
mental function of reason but in the sense of all the forms 
in which consciousness is displayed, as distinguished from 
Chit Itself, which is the unity behind all these forms whether 
reason, sensation, emotion, instinct, or will. All these are 
modes wherein the plastic unformed clay of life is determined. 
For every conception or volition is essentially an apparent 
circumscription or limitation of that Sat which is the basis of 
phenomenal life. 

Professor P. N. MukhyopS,dhy&ya has described pure con- 
sciousness to be an infinitude of “awareness,” lacking name 
and form and every kind of determination, which is a state 
of complete quiescence where the potential is zero or infinity 
— a condition without strain or tension which is at once 
introduced when the slightest construction is put upon it, 
resulting in a consciousness of bare “this” and “that”. It 
is not a consciousness of anything. It is an experience of 
nothing m particular. But this must not be confounded 
with no experience. The former is taken to be the latter 
because life is pragmatic, interest being shown in particular 
modes of awareness. To man’s life, which is little else than 
a system of partialities, pure experience in which there is 
nothing particular to observe or shun, love or hate seems 
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piaotically to be no experience at all. Pure Consciousness is 
impartial. There is no difference (Bheda) so far as pure 
Awareness is concerned. Pure Consciousness is a kind of ex- 
perience which stands above all antithesis of motion and rest. 
It does not know Itself either as changing or statical, since it 
is consciousness as such vathout any determinations or mode 
whatever. To know itself as changing or permanent, it 
must conceal its alogical and unspeakable nature in a veil 
(M&y&). Every determination or form makes experience a 
directive magnitude. Consciousness theii assumes a direc- 
tion or special reference. It is not possible to direct and 
refer in a special way without inducing such a feeling of strain 
or tension, whether the conditions be physiological or psycho- 
logical. Pure consciousness has, thus, been compared to an 
equipotential surface of electrical distribution. There is no 
difference of potentials between any two points A and B 
over this surface. It is a stretch of consciousness, in which 
there is, apparently, no sensible diversity of features, no 
preference, no differential incidence of subjective regard. 
Like the equipotential surface, such consciousness is also 
quiescent. To secure a flow on it, there must be a difference 
of potentials between any two points. Similarly, to have 
a reference, a direction, a movement of attention, there 
must be a determination in the total experience of the 
moment in the given mass of consciousness. Absolute 
quiescence is a state of consciousness which is pure being 
with no special subjective direction and reference ; with 
no difference of level and potential between one part of 
the experience and another. Experience will show special 
subjective direction and reference if it assumes at least form 
or determination, such as “this” or “that” ; to have no 
difference of level or potential, experience must be strictly 
undeferentiated — that is to say, must not involve the least 
ideal or representative structure. Absolute quiescence exists 
only with that Consciousness which is pure Being, or Para- 
m&tmg,. 
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With regard, however, to all descriptions of this Btate, 
it must be borne in mind that they only negatively correspond 
with their subject-matter by the elimination of characteristics 
which are peculiar to, and constitute the human conscious- 
ness of, the Jiva, and are therefore alien to the Supreme 
Consciousness. They give us no positive information as to 
the nature of pure Chit, for this is only known in Yoga by 
the removal of ignorance (Avidyd.) under which all logical 
thinkmg and speaking is done. This “ ignorance ” is nothing 
but a term for those limitations which make the creature 
what he is. It is a common place in Indian religion and 
philosophy that the Brahman as It exists in Itself is beyond 
all thought and words, and is known only by the SamMhi 
of Yoga. As the Mah&nirv&na Tantra says (III. V. 6. 
et seq .) : “The Brahman is known in two ways : from His 
manifestations which are the object of S^hanil or as It is 
in itself in Samadhiyoga : ” for, as Ch. XIV, V. 135 Ibid., 
says, Atmajnana is the one means of liberation in which Its 
nature is realized. It is, perhaps, in part at least, because 
the merely negative and imperfect character of such descrip- 
tion is not sufficiently noted that pure consciousness, as the 
author cited points out, has in general awakened no serious 
interest in the practical West ; though it has been the crown 
of glory for some of, what have been said to be, the stateliest 
forms of Eastern thought, which asserts itself to be in posses- 
sion of an expervmerdal method by which the condition of 
pure consciousness may be realized. The question is, thus, 
not one of mere speculation, but of demonstration. This state, 
again, is believed by the East to be not a dull and dreary 
condition, a dry abstraction or reductio ad absurdum of all 
which imparts to our living its worth and significance. Not 
at all ; since it is the first Principle in which as Power all 
existence is potential and from which it proceeds. It is 
reasonable, therefore, it is contended, to assume that all 
which life possesses of real worth exists in the Source of 
life itself. Life is only a mode of infinite Supremacy 
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with beatitude, which is Being and Consciousness in all its 
metaphysical grandeur, an absolutely ununderstandable 
condition which no imagination can depict and no categories 
can reach and possess. 

Owing to the necessarily negative character of some of 
the descriptions of the Supreme Brahman we find such 
questions “How can it differ from a nullity ?” (“Dialogues 
on Hindu Philosophy, ” 269, by Rev. K. M. Banerjee) : and 
the statement of the English Orientalist Colonial Jacob 
(whose views are akin to those of others) that “Nirv&na is 
an unconscious {sic) and stone-like (sic) existence”. Such a 
misconception is the more extraordinary in that it occurs in 
the work of an author who was engaged in the translation 
of a Ved&ntic treatise. These and many similar statements 
seem to establish that it is possible to make a special study 
of Ved&nta and yet to misunderstand its primary concepts. 
It is true that the Brahman is unconscious in the sense that 
It is not our consciousness ; for, if so, It would be Jiva and 
not ParamStma. But this is only to say that it has not our 
limitations. It is imlimited Chit. A stone represents its 
most veiled existence. In its Self it is all light and self- 
illumining (Svaprak&sha). As Shruti says (Katha Up. 6-15) 
“All things shed lustre by His lustre. All things shine 
because He shines.” All things depend on It : but It has 
not to depend on anything else for Its manifestation. It is 
therefore better to say with the Hansopanishad and the 
Christian Gospel that It is the Peace beyond all understand- 
ing. It has been drily remarked that “The idea that Yoga 
means a dull state is due, perhaps, to the misunderstanding 
of Patanjali’s definition of it.” 

Man, however, ordinarily and by his nature craves for 
modes and forms (Bhaumananda) ; and thoi^h all enjoy- 
ment comes from the pure Supreme Consciousness, it is 
supposed that dualistic variety and polarity are necessary 
for enjoyment. What, thus, in its plentitude .belongs to the 
sustaining spirit of all life is transferred to life alone. All 
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knowledge and existence are identified with variety, change, 
polarity. Whilst skimming- over the chequered surface of 
the sea, we thus, it is said, ignore the unfathomed depths 
which are in repose and which nothing stirs, wherein is the 
Supreme Peace (Shinto) and Bliss (Param&nanda). 

The Brihad&ranyaka Upanishad says “Other beings 
live on a fraction of this great Bliss. ” The Bliss of Shiva 
and Shakti are one, for they are inseparate. Hence she is 
called (Trishati II. 32) Ekabhoga : for Eka=Ishvara and 
Bhoga=Svasvarfip&nanda. 

Ny&ya and S&fikhya say that the chief end of man is 
the absolute cessation of pain, but Ved&ntins, going beyond 
this negative definition, say that, all pain having surceased 
on Unity with the Supreme, the chief end is that positive 
Bliss which is of its essence. The Devi Kaly&ni, the Mother 
of all, is Herself Bliss — that is, all bliss from earthly bliss 
(Bha\millnanda) to Brahman-bliss (Brahmitnanda). As the 
Commentator Shankara in his commentary on the Trishati 
says (citing Shruti) : “Who else can make us breathe, who 
else can make us live, if this blissful Ether were not ? ” 

If, further, it be asked what is pure Experience which 
manifests itself in all these diverse forms, it must be said 
that from Its very definition pure Chit, or the Supreme 
Brahman (Parabrahman), is that about which nothing in 
particular can be predicated : for predication is possible 
only in relation to determinations or modes in consciousness. 
And in this sense Yogatattva Upanishad says that those 
who seek a knowledge of it in Shftstras are deluded : “How 
can that which is self-shining be illuminated by the Shflstras ? 
Not even the Devas can describe that indescribable st-ate.” 
The M&ndukya Upanishad, speaking of the. fourth aspect 
(P&da) of Atma, says that it is the non-dual Shiva which is 
not an ol^ect which can be sensed, used, taken, determined 
(by any marks), or of which an account can be given, but 
is unthinkable ^nd knowable only by the realization of Atm&. 
Negative predication may, however, clear away improper 
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notions. It is really inscrutable Being upon which no 
category can be fastened. This must always be borne in 
mind in any attempted definition of this transcendent state. 
It is of a self-eadstent (Nir&dh&ra), unending (Nitya), 
changeless (Avik&ri), undifferentiated (Abhinna), spaceless 
(Pfima), timeless (Sh&svata), all-pervading (Sarvatravastha), 
self -illumining (Svayamjyotih), pure (Shuddha) experience. 
As the Kulamava Tantra says (I — 6, 7): “Shiva 
is the impartite Supreme Brahman, the all-knowing 
Creator of all. He is the stainless One and the Lord of 
all. He is one without a second (Advaya). He is light 
itself. He changes not, and is without beginning or end. 
He is without attribute and above the highest. He is 
Being (Sat), Consciousness (Chit), and Bliss (Ananda). As 
Sat, It is unity of being beyond the opposites of “this” 
and “that,” “here and there,” “then and now”. As Chit, 
It is an experiencing l)eyond the opposites of worldly know- 
ledge and ignorance. As Supreme Ananda, It is the Bliss 
which is known upon the dissolution of the dualistic state 
which fluctuates between, and is composed of, happiness 
and sorrow ; for created happiness is only an impermanent 
change of state (Vik&ra) or Becoming, l)ut the Supreme Bliss 
(Param^uanda) endures. Bliss is the very nature (Svarupa) 
of this Supreme Consciousness, and not, as with the creature, 
a mere changing attribute of some form of Becoming. Sup- 
reme Being (Sat) is a imity without parts (Nishkala). 
Supreme Feeling-Consciousness (Chit) is immediacy of 
experience. In the Jiva, Consciousness of Self is set over 
against the not-self ; for logical thought establishes a polarity 
of subject and object. Thus the undifferentiated Supreme 
Consciousness transcends, and the Supreme Bliss (Para- 
mftnanda) is beyond, the changing feelings of happiness and 
sorrow. It is the great Peace (ShantA) which, in the words 
of the Hansopanishad (V. 12, Ed. Anandishrama, XXIX, 
p. 693) as of the New Testament, passes all worldly under- 
standing. Sachchidananda, or Pure Being, persists in all the 
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states of Becoming which are its manifestation as Shakti. 
It may be compared to a continuous, partless, undifierenti- 
ated Unity universally pervading the manifested world like 
ether or space, as opposed to the limited, discontinuous, 
discrete character of the forms of “matter” which are the 
products of its power of Shakti. It is a state of quiescence 
free of all motion (Nihspanda), and of that vibration (Span- 
dana) which, operating as the Primordial Energy, evolves 
the phenomenal world of names and forms. It is, in short, 
said to be the innermost Self in every being — a changeless 
Reality of the nature of a purely experiencing principle 
(Chaitanyam 5.tm&) as distinguished from whatever may 
assume the form of either the experienced, or of the means 
of experience. This Chit in bodies underlies as their inner- 
most Self all beings. The Chit or Atma as the underlying 
Reality in all is, according to Ved&nta, one, and the same in 
all : imdivided and unlimited by any of them, however much 
they may be separated in time and space. It is not only 
all-pervading, but all-transcending. It has thus a two-fold 
aspect : an immanent aspect as Shakti (Power), in which It 
pervades the universes (Saguna Brahman) ; and a transcen- 
dental aspect, in which It exists beyond all Its worldly 
manifestations (Nirguna Brahman). Chit, as it is in itself, 
is spaceless and tuneless, extending beyond all limitations 
of time and space and all other categories of existence. 
We live m the Infinite. All limits exist in Chit. But these 
limits are also another aspect of It that is Shakti. It is a 
boundless tranquil ocean on the surface of which countless 
varied modes, like waves, are rising, tossing and sinking. 
Thoi^h It is the one Clause of the universe of relations, in 
itself It is neither a relation nor a totality of relations, but 
a completely relationless Self-identity imknowable by any 
logical process whatever. 

Chit is the boimdless permanent plenum which sustains 
and vitalizes everything. It is the universal Spirit, all- 
pervading like the Ether, which is, sustains, and illumines 
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all experience and all process in the cofnAvmum of experience. 
In it the universe is bom, grows and dies. This phmm or 
comimmim is as such all-pervading, eternal, unproduced, 
and indestractible : for production and destruction involve 
the existence and bringing together and separation of parts 
which in an absolute partless continmm is impossible. It 
is necessarily in itself, that is as Chit, motionless, for no parts 
of an all-filling continuum can move from one place to another. 
Nor can such a continuum have any other form of motion, 
such as expansion, contraction, or undulation since all 
these phenomena involve the existence of parts and their 
displacement. Chit is one undifferentiated, partless, all- 
pervading, eternal, spiritual substance. In Sanskrit, this 
plenum is called Chid^k4sha ; that is, just as all material 
things exist in the all-pervading physical Ether, so do they 
and the latter exist in the infinitely extending Spiritual 
“Ether” which is Chit. The Supreme Consciousness is 
thought of as a kind of permanent spiritual “Space” (jOhi- 
dakasha) which makes room for and contains all varieties 
and forms appearing and disappearing. Space itself is an 
aspect of spiritual substance. It is a special posture of that 
stress in life which takes place in unchanging consciousness 
(P. Mukhyopadhyaya “The Patent Wonder,” 21 — ^24). In 
this Ocean of Being-Consciousness we live, move and have 
our being. Consciousness. as such (that is, as distinguished 
from the products of Its power or Shakti), is never finite. 
Like space, it cannot be limited, though, through the ope- 
ration of its power of self-negation or Mayti-Shakti, it may 
appear as determined. But such apparent determinations 
do not ever for us express or exhaust the whole conscious- 
ness, any more than space is exhausted by the objects in it. 
Experience is taken to be limited because the Experiencer 
is swayed by a pragmatic interest which draws his attention 
only to particular features in the continuum. ■ Though what 
is thus experienced is a part of the whole experience, the 
latter is felt to be an infinite expanse of consciousness or 
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awaieitess in which is distinguished a definite mass of especi- 
ally determined feeling. . 

As Chit is the infinite plmum, all limited being exists 
in it, and it is in all such beings as . the Spirit or inner- 
most Self and as MAy&-Shakti it is their mind and body. 
When the existence of anything is afiirmed, the Brahman 
is affirmed, for the Brahman is Being itself. This pure 
Consciousness, or Chit is the Param&tmA Nirguna Shiva who 
is Being-Consciousness-Bliss (SachchidAnanda). Conscious- 
ness is Being. ParamAtmA, according to Advaita VedAnta, 
is not a consciousness of being, but Being-Consciousness. 
Nor it is a consciousness of Bliss, but it is Bliss. All these 
are one in pure Consciousness. That which is the nature of 
ParamAtmA never changes, notwithstanding the creative 
ideation (SrishtikalpanA) which is the manifestation of 
Shakti as Chit-Shakti and MAyA-Shakti. It is this latter 
Shakti which, according to the ShAkta Tantra, evolves. To 
adopt a European analogy which is yet not complete, Nish- 
kala ParamAtmA is God-head (Brahmatva). Sakala, or Saguna 
AtmA, is God (Ishvara). Each of the three systems SAn- 
khya, MAyAvAda, VedAnta, and ShAkta monism agrees in 
holding the reality of pure consciousness (Chit). The question 
upon which they differ is as to whether unconscioiisness is a 
second independent reality, as SAnkhya alleges ; and, if 
not, how the admitted appearance of unconsciousness as the 
Forms is to be explained consistently with the unity of the 
Brahman. 

Such then is Chit, truly known as it is in Itself only in 
completed Yoga or Moksha ; known only through Its mani- 
festations in our ordinary experience, just as to use the simile 
of the Kaivalya KAlikA Tantra, we realize the presence of 
RAhu or BhuchchhAyA (the Eclipse) by his actions on the sim 
and moon. The Eclipse is seen but not the cause of it. Chit- 
Shakti is a name for the same changeless Chit when associated 
in creation with its operating MAyA-Shakti. The Supreme 
Chit is called ParAsamvit in the scheme of the Thirty-six 
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Tattvas which is adopted by both the Shaiva and Shakta 
Agamas. 

According to Shaiikara, the Supreme Brahman is 
defined as ‘pure Jn^na without the slightest trace of either 
actual or potential objectivity. The Advaita Shaiva-Shaictas 
regard this matter difierently in accordance with an essential 
principle of the Agamic School with which I now deal. 

All occultism whether of East or West posits the 
principle that there is nothing in any one state or plane 
which is not in some other way, actual or potential, in 
another state or plane. The Western Hermetic maxim runs 
“As above so below”. This is not always understood. The 
saying does not mean that what exists in one plane exists 
in that form in another plane. Obviously if it did the planes 
would be the same and not different. If Ishvara thought 
and felt and saw objects, in the human way, and if he was 
loving and wrathful, just as men are, He would not be 
Ishvara but Jiva. The saying cited means that a thing 
which exists on one plane exists on all other planes, according 
either to the form of each plane, if it be an intermediate 
causal body (Rflrand.v§,ntarasharira) or ultimately as the 
mere potentiality of becoming which exists in Atm 8, in its 
aspect as Shakti. The Hermetic maxim is given in another 
form in the Vishvasara Tantra : “ What is here is elsewhere. 
What is not here is nowhere” {Yad^dsti tad anyatra, 
Yannehdsti na tat hvadiit). Similarly the northern Shaiva 
Sh8.stra says that what appears without only so appears 
because it exists within. One can only take out of a receptacle 
what is first assumed to be within it. What is in us must 
in some form be in our cause. If we are living, though 
finite forms, it is because that cause is infinite Being. If 
we have knowledge though limited, it is because our essential 
substance is Chit the Illuminator. If we have bliss, though 
imited with sorrow, it is because It is Supreme Bliss. In 
short, our experience must exist in germ in It. This is be- 
cause in the Sh&kta .^ama, there is for the worshipper a 
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real cieation and, theiefoie, a real nexus between the Brah- 
man as cause and the world as eflect. According to the 
transcendent method of Shankara, there is not in the 
alsolute sense any such nexus. The notion of creation by 
Brahman is as much May& as the notion of the world 
created. 

Applying these principles we find in our dual experience 
an “I” (Aham or subject) which experiences as object a 
“This” (Idam) : that is the universe or any particular 
object of the collectivity which compose it. Now it is said 
that the duality of “I” and “This” come from the One 
which is in its essential nature (Svarupa) an unitary experi- 
ence without such conscious distinction. For Ved&nta, 
whether in- its Mayav^da or Shakta form, agrees in holding 
that in the Supreme there is no consciousness of objects such 
as exists on this plane. The Supreme does not see objects 
outside Itself, for it is the whole and the experience of the 
whole as Ishvara. It sees all that is as Itself. It is Puma or 
the Whole. How then, it may be asked, can a supreme, 
imchanging, partless, formless. Consciousness produce from 
Itself something which is so different from Itself, something 
which is changing, with parts, form and so forth. Shankara’s 
answer is that, transcendentally, it does not produce any- 
thing. The notion that it does so is M&yS,. What then is 
his M§,y& ? This I have more fully explained in my pa- 
pers on “M&yfii-Shakti” and on “Mays, and Shakti”. I will 
only here say that his MSya is an unexplainable (anirva- 
chaniya) principle of unconsciousness which is not real, not 
unreal, and not partly either ; which is an eternal 
falsity (Mithyabhuta sanatani), which, though not 
Brahman, is inseparably associated with It in Its aspect 
as Ishvara ; which Maya has Brahman for its support 
(Maya Brahmashrita) ; from which support it draws an 
appearance of separate independent reality which in troth 
it does not possess. The Farabrahman aspect of the One 
is not associated with Maya. 
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According to the Shskkta exposition of Advaitav&da, 
Mhyl. is not an unconscious (jada) principle but a 
particular Shakti of Brahman. Being Shakti, it is at base 
consciousness, but as MIlyAShakti it is Consciousness veiling 
Itself. Shakti and Shaktim&n are one and the same : that 
is, Power and its Possessor (Slmktim&n). Therefore hl&yft- 
Shakti is Shiva or Chit in that particular aspect which He 
assumes as the material cause (Up3idltna-kS,rana) in creation. 
Creation is real ; that is, there is a direct causal nexus be- 
tween Shiva as Shakti (Chit Shakti and Mliya Shakti) and 
the universe. In short Shiva as Shakti is the cause of the 
universe, and as Shakti, in the form of Jiva (all manifested 
forms), He actually evolves. Comparing these two views 
Shahkara says that there is in absolute truth no creation 
and therefore there can be no question how it arose. This 
is because he views the problem from the transcendental 
(Paramhrthika) standpoint of self-realization or Siddhi. The 
Shl^ta Sh&stra, on the other hand, being a practical 
S&dhana Shastra views the matter from our, that is the 
Jiva, standpoint. To us the universe and ourselves are 
real. And Ishvara the Creator is real. Therefore there is a 
creation, and Shiva as Shakti creates by evolving into the 
Universe, and then appearing as all Jivas. This is the old 
Upanishadic doctrine of the spider actually evolving the 
web from itself, the web being its substance in that form. 
A flower cannot be raised from seed imless the flower was 
in some way already there. Therefore as there is an 
“Aham” and “Idam” in our experience, in some way it is 
in the supreme experience of Parashiva or ParsLsamvit. 
But the Idam or Universe is not there as with us ; other- 
wise It would be Jiva. Therefore it is said that there are 
two principles or aspects in the Brahman, namely, that Pra- 
k&sha or Chit aspect, and Yimarsha Shakti, the potential 
Idam, which in creation explicates into the Universe. But 
in the supreme experience or Amarsha, Yimarsha Shakti 
(which has two states) is in Its supreme form. The subtler 
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^tate is in the form of consciousness (Chidrupini) ; the gross 
state is in the form of the Universe (Vishvarupinl). The 
former is beyond the universe (Vishvott!m&). But if 
Vimarsha Shakti is there in the form of consciousness (Chi- 
drhpini), it is one with Chit. Therefore it is said that the 
Aham and Idam, without ceasing to be in the supreme 
experience, are in supreme Shiva in undistinguishable union 
as Chit and Chidrupini. This is the Nirgmia state of Shiva- 
shakti. As She is then in undistinguishable union with 
Shiva, She. is then also simple munanifested Chit. She is 
then Chaitanya-rup§b or Chidrupini: a subtle Sanskrit 
expression which denotes that She is the same as Chit and 
yet suggests that though in a present sense She is one with 
Him, She is yet in a sense (with reference to Her potentiality 
of future manifestation) different from Him. She is Sachchi- 
d&nandama}d and He is Sachchidflnanda. She is then the 
umnanifested universe in the form of undifferentiated Chit. 
The mutual relation, whether in manifestation or beyond it, 
whether as the imperfect or Ideal universe, is one of in- 
separable connection or inherence (Avin&bhava-sambandha, 
^manVaya) such as . that between “I-ness” (Ahanta) and 
“I” (Aham), existence and that which exists (Bhftva, 
Bhavat), an attribute and that in which it inheres (Dharma, 
Dharmin), simshine and the sun and so forth. The Pancha- 
ratra School of the Yaishnava Agama or Tantra, speaking 
of the Mahflshakti Lakshmi says, that in Her supreme state 
She is undistinguishable from the “Windless Atmosphere” 
(Vasudeva), existing only as it were in the form of “dark- 
ness” and “emptiness” (that is of unmanifested formless- 
ness). So the Mah&nirvana Tantra speaks of Her “dark 
formlessness”. In the Kulachudflmani Nigama Devi says 
(I. 16-i24) — “I, though in the form of Prakriti, rest in con- 
sciousness-bliss” (Aham prakritirupS, chet chid&nanda- 
parayanli). B^hava Bhatta in his commentary on the 
Sh&rad& Tilaka (Ch. I) says “ She who is eternal existed in a 
subtle (that is, unmanifested) state, as consciousness, during 
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the final dissolution” (Ya an&diiupS, chaitany&dhy&sena 
mah&pralaye sukshnia sthitl^). It would be simpler to say 
that She is then what She is (Svarfipa) namely Conscious- 
ness, but in creation that consciousness veils itself. These 
terms “formless”, “subtle”, “dark”, “empty” all denote 
the same immanifested state in whichShaktiisin undistin- 
guishable union with Shiva, the formless consciousness. The 
PancharS.tra (Ahirbudhnya Samhita, Ch. IV), in manner 
similar to that of the other Agamas, describes the supreme 
state of Shakti in the dissolution of the Universe as one in 
which manifested Shakti “ returns to the condition of Brah- 
man” (Brahmabhavam brajate). “Owing to complete inten- 
sity of embrace” (Atisankleshat) the two all-pervading 
ones Nar&yana and His Shakti become as it were a single 
principle (Ekam tattvam iva). This return to the Brahman 
condition is said to take place in the same 'way as a con- 
flagration, when there is no more combustible matter, 
returns to the latent condition of fire (Vahni-bhava). There 
is the same fire in both cases but in one case there is the 
activity of combustion and in the other there js not. It 
follows from this that the Supreme Brahman is not a mere 
knowing without trace of objectivity. In It the Aham is 
the Self as Chit and the Idam is provided by Chidrupini- 
shakti. There is Atm&rama or play of the ^If with the Self 
in which the Self knows and enjoys the Self, not in the 
form of eicternal objects, but as that aspect of conscious- 
ness whose projection all objects are. Shakti is always 
the object of the Self and one with it. For the object is 
always the Self, since there is nothing but the Self. But 
in the supreme experience the object is one in nature 
with Shiva being Chaitanya-rupa ; in the universe the object 
seems to the Jiva, the creation of and subject to to be 
difierent from the Self as mind and matter. 

The next point is the nature of creation or rather 
emanation (Abh&sa) for the former term is associated with 
dualistic notions of an extra-Cosmic God, who produces a 
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world which is as separate trom Himself as is the pot from 
the potter. According to this doctrine there is an Evo- 
lution of Consciousness or Chit-Shakti (associated with 
M&ySi-Shakti) into certain forms. This is not to say that 
the Brahman is wholly transformed into its emanations, 
that is exhausted by them. The Brahman is infinite and 
can never, therefore, be wholly held in this sense in any 
form, or in the universe as a whole. It always transcends 
the universe. Therefore when Consciousness evolves, it 
nevertheless does not cease to be what it was, is, and will be. 
The Supreme Chit becomes as Shakti the universe, but still 
remains supreme Chit. In the same way every stage of the 
emanation-process prior to the real evolution (Parinslma of 
Prakriti) remains what it is, whilst giving birth to a new 
Evolution. In Parinama or Evolution as known to us on 
this plane, when one thing is evolved into another, it ceases 
to be what it was. Thus when milk is changed into curd, 
it ceases to be milk. The Evolution from Shiva-Shakti of 
the Pure Tattvas is not of this kind. It is an Abhasa or 
“shining forth”, adopting the simile of the sim which shines 
without (it was supposed) change in, or diminution of, its 
light. This unafiectedness in spite of its being the material 
cause is called in the Pancharatra by the term Viryya, a 
condition which, the Vaishnava Lakshmi Tantra says, is not 
found in the world “where milk quickly loses its nature 
when cimds appear”. It is a process in which one flame 
springs from another flame. Hence it is called “Flame to 
Flame”. There is a second Flame but the first from which 
it comes is unexhausted and still there. The cause remains 
what it was and yet appears differently in the effect. God 
is never “emptied” as it is said wholly into the world. 
Brahman is ever changeless in one aspect ; in another It 
changes, such change being as it were a mere point of stress 
in the infinite Ether of Chit. This AbhUsa, therefore, is a 
form of Vivartta, distinguishable however from the Vivartta 
of MUy&vlida, because in the Agama, whether Vaishnava, 
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or Sh^a, the effect is regarded as real, whereas according 
to ShaSkara, it is only empirically so. Hence the latter 
system is called Sat-kdranav&da or the doctrine of the 
reality of the original source or basis of things, and not also 
of the apparent effects of the cause. This Abh&sa has been 
called Sadrisha Parind.ma (See Introduction to Principles 
of Tantra, Vol. II), a term borrowed from the S&Skhya 
but which is not altogether appropriate. In the latter 
Philosophy the term is used in connection with the state of 
the Gunas of Prakriti in dissolution, when nothing is 
produced. Here on the contrary we are deaUng with 
creation and an evolving Power-Consciousness. It is only 
appropriate to this extent that, as in Sadrisha Parind>ma 
there is no real evolution or objectivity, so also there is 
none in the evolution of the Tattvas imtil Mflyfi, intervenes 
and Prakriti really evolves the objective universe. 

This being the nature of the Supreme Shiva and of the 
evolution of consciousness, this doctrine assumes, with all 
others, a transcendent and a creative or immanent aspect of 
Brahman. The first is Nishkala Shiva ; the secpnd Sakala 
Shiva ; or Nirguna, Saguna ; Parama, Apara (in Shankara’s 
parlance) ; Paramatma, Ishvara ; and Paramabrahman, 
Shabdabrahman. From the second or changing aspect the 
universe is bom. Birth means ‘manifestation’. Manifest- 
ation to what ? The answer is to consciousness. But 
there is nothing but Chit. Creation is then the evolution 
whereby the changeless Chit through the power of its Mfiya- 
Shakti appears to Itself in the form of limited objects. All 
is Shiva whether as subject or object. 

This evolution of consciousness is described in the 
scheme of the Thirty-six Tattvas. 

Shankara and Sdiikhya speak of the 24 Tattvns from 
Prakriti to Prithivl Both Shaivas and Sh&ktas speak of 
the Thirty-six Tattvas, showing, by the extra number of 
Tattvas, how Purusha and Prakriti themselves originated. 
The northern or Advaita Shaiva Agama and the Sh&kta 
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^ama are allied, though all Shaiya Scripture adopts the 
same Tattvas. In all the Agamas whether Yaishnava, 
Shaiva, or Sh&kta, there are points of doctrine which are 
the same or similar. The Yaishnava Panchar&tra, how- 
ever, moves in a different sphere of thought. It speaks 
in lieu of the Abhasa here described of four Yyuha 
or forms of Nar&yana, viz., Y§,sudeva, Sankarshana, 
Prad 3 rumna and Aniruddha. The Thirty-six Tattvas are 
the 24 from Prithivi to Prakriti together with (proceeding 
upwards) Purusha, M&ylL and the five Kanchukas (Kal&, 
Ki^la, Niyati, Yidy&, R&ga), Shuddhavidya (or Sadvidy&), 
Shakti, Shiva. These are divided into three groups named 
Shiva Tattva, Yidy& Tattva, Atma Tattva, and Shuddha, 
Shuddhashuddha, Ashuddha Tattvas. The Shuddha or 
Pure Tattvas are all the Tattvas from Shim-Shakti Tattvas 
to and including Sadvidya Tattva. The Pure — Impure or 
Mixed (Shuddh&shuddha) Tattvas are those between the first 
and third group which are the Impmre Tattvas (Ashuddha 
Tattva) of the world of duality, namely, the 24 Tattvas from 
Prakriti to Prithivi. The other group of three is as follows : — 
Shiva Tattva includes Shiva Tattva and Shakti Tattva, 
Yidy4 Tattva includes all Tattvas from Sad&shiva to 
Sadvidy&, and Atma Tattva includes all Tattvas from May& 
and the Kanchukas to PrithiAd. The particular description 
here of the 36 Tattvas, held by both Shaivas and Shaktas, is 
taken from the northern Shaiva Kashmir philosophical 
school, itself based on the older Agamas such as Midinivijaya 
Tantra and others. 

It is common doctrine of Advaitavfida that the One is 
of dual aspect ; the first static (Shiva) and the other kinetic 
(Shakti). This doctrine of aspects is a device whereby it is 
sought to reconcile the fact that there is changelessness and 
change. Philosophically it is an evasion of the problem and 
not a solution. The solution is to be found in revelation 
(Yeda) and in direct Spiritual Experience (Samfidhi). These 
states vary in different men and in different races and 
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creeds. But in support of Advaitav&da, reliance may be 
placed on the fact that Sam&dhi or ecstacy, in all parts of 
the world and in all faiths, fewds towards some kind of unity, 
more or less complete. All seek union with God. But the 
dispute is as to the nature of that union. Pure Advaitav&da 
is complete identity. The scheme now outlined shows how 
that unitary experience, without ceasing to be what it is, 
assumes limited forms. 

The reader is referred to the Diagram. 

Par&samvit shown on top of the Diagram is Nishkala 
Shiva or the changeless Brahman aspect ; and Shiva-Shakti 
below is the aspect of the supreme Brahman from which 
change comes and which appears as its products or changing 
forms. Both are Shiva-Shakti. When, however, Shiva is 
kinetic. He is called Shakti. Begarding the matter from the 
Shakti aspect both are Shakti. Neither ever exists without 
the other, thoi^h Shakti is in one aspect Chidrupini, and 
in the other in the form of the Universe (Vishvarupini). In 
themselves and throughout they are one. The divergence 
takes place in consciousness, after it has been subjected to 
the operation of Md,y§,, the effect of which is to polarize 
consciousness into an apparently separate “I” and “This”. 
Far&samvit is not accounted a Tattva, for It is beyond all 
Tattvas (Tattv&tita). Shiva Tattva and Shakti Tattva 
are counted separately, though Shakti Tattva is merely the 
negative aspect of Shiva Tattva. Shiva Tattva and Shakti 
Tattva are not produced. They th\is are, even in dissolution. 
They are Saguna-Brahman ; and Far&samvit is the Nirguna- 
Brahman. The first evolved Tattva is SadSshiva or Sad&- 
khya Tattva of which the meaning is Sat Skhy& yatah, or 
that state in which there is the first notion of Being ; for 
here is the first incipiency of the world-experience as the 
notion “I am this” which ultimately becomes a separate 
“I” and “This”. In my “Garland of Letters” I have with 
more technical detail described the evolution of Jiva-consci- 
ousness. Here I will only shortly summarize the process. 
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As alieady stated, the Aham and Idatn exist in an 
unitary state which is indescribable in ParAsamvit. Shakti 
Tattva is called negative because negation is the function 
of Shakti (Nishedha-vy4para-rupa Shaktih). Negation of 
what ? The answer is negation of consciousness. The 
universe is thus a product of negation. Where there is pure 
experience there is no manifested universe. Shakti negates 
the pure experience or consciousness to the extent that it 
appears to itself limited. Shakti disengages the unified 
elements (Aham and Idam) which are latent in the Supreme 
Experience as an undistinguishable unity. How ? The 
answer is one of great subtlety. 

Of the Shiva-Shakti Tattvas, Shiva represents the 
Prak4sha and Shakti the Vimarsha aspect, which contains 
potentially within it the seed of the Universe to be. The 
result is that the Prak^sha aspect is left standing alone. 
The Shiva Tattva is Prak4sha-matra, that is, to use the 
imagery of our plane, an “I” without a “This”. This is a 
state in which the unitary consciousness is broken up to this 
extent, that it is no longer a Perfect Experience in which 
the Aham and Idam exist in undistinguishable union, but 
there is one Supreme Aham Consciousness only, which is the 
root of all limited subjectivity. To this Aham or Shiva 
Tattva, Shakti gradually unveils Herself as the Idam or 
Vimarsha aspect of consciousness. The result is that from 
Shiva and Shakti (in which the latter takes the playful part) 
there is evolved the first produced consciousness called 
Sad&khya Tattva. There is then an Aham and Idam aspect 
of experience. But that experience is not like the Jtva’s, 
which arises at a later stage after the intervention of M4y4- 
Shakti. In the Jtva consciousness (Jiv4tm4) the object 
(Idam) is seen as something outside and different from 
itself. In Sad4khya Tattva and all the subsequent pure 
Tattvas, that is Ishvara Tattva and Shuddhavidy4 Tattva, 
the “This” is experienced as part of the Self and not as 
separate from it. There is (as will appear from the Diagram) 
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no outer and inner. The circle which represents the one 
Consciousness is divided into “I” and “This” which are 
yet parts of the same figure. The “This” is at first only by 
degrees and hazily (Dhy&mala pr&yam) presented to the 
Aham like a pictiure just forming itself (Unmilitamatra- 
chitr&kalpam). For this reason it is said that there is 
emphasis on the Aham which is indicated in the Diagram by 
the arrow-head. This is called the “Nimesha” or “closing 
of the eyes” of Shakti. It is so called because it is the last 
stage in dissolution before all efiects are withdrawn into 
their first cause. Being the last stage in dissolution it is 
the first in creation. Then the Idam side becomes clear 
in the next evolved Ishvara Tattva in which the emphasis 
is therefore said to be on the “This” which the Aham sub- 
jectifies. This is the “Unmesha” or “opening of the eyes” 
state of Shakti ; for this is the state of consciousness when 
it is first fully equipped to create and does so. The result 
again of this is the evolved consciousness called Shuddha- 
vidy& Tattva in which the empliasis is equal on the “I” 
and “This”. Consciousness is now in the state in which 
the two halves of experience are ready to be broken up and 
experienced separately. It is at this state that MAy&-Shakti 
intervenes and does so through its power and the Kanchukas 
which are forms of it. Mftya-Shakti is thus defined as the 
sense of difierence (Bhedabuddhi) : that is the power by 
which things are seen as different from the Self in the dual 
manifested world. The Kanchukas which are evolved 
from, and are particular forms of, the operation of M&yH are 
limitations of the natural perfections of the Supreme Consci- 
ousness. These are K&la which produces division (Parich- 
chheda) in the partless and unlimited ; Niyati which affects 
independence (Svatantratft) ; R&ga which produces interest 
in, and then attachment to, objects in that which wanted 
nothing (Pfirna) ; Vidy& which makes the Purusha a “little 
knower” in lieu of being all-knower (Sarvajnata) and Kalft 
which make" Purusha a “little doer”, whereas the Supreme 
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was in its Kartrittva . or power action of almighty. The 
result of M&y& and its offshoots which are the Eanchukas 
is the production of the Furusha and Prakriti Tattvas. At 
this stage the Aham and Idam are completely severed. 
Each consciousness regards itself as a separate ‘I’ looking 
upon the “This” whether its own body or that of others as 
outside its consciousness. Each Furusha (and they are 
numberless) is mutually exclusive the one of the other. 
Prakriti is the collectivity of all Shaktis in contracted 
(SaSkuchadrhp&) undifferentiated form. She is Feeling 
in the form of the undifferentiated mass of Buddhi and the 
rest and of the three Gunas in equilibrium. The Furusha 
or Self experiences Her as object. Then on the distur- 
bance of the Gimas in Prakriti the latter evolves the Vikritis 
of mind and matter. The Furusha at this stage has experi- 
ence of the multiple world of the twenty-four impure Tattvas. 

Thus from the supreme “I” (Far&hanta) which is the 
creative Shiva-Shakti aspect of ParHsamvit which change- 
lessly endures as Sachchhidfinanda, Consciousness experi- 
ences Itself as object (Sadftkhya, Ishvara, SadvidyS. Tattvas) 
and then through May§> and the limitations or contractions 
which are the Kanchukas or Sahkochas it loses the know- 
ledge that it is itself its own object. It sees the separate 
“other” ; and the one Consciousness becomes the limited 
experiencers which are the multiple selves and their objects 
of the dual universe. Shakti who in Herself (Svarupa) 
is Feeling-Consciousness (Chidrupinl) becomes more and 
* more gross until physical eneii^y assumes the form and be- 
comes embedded in the “crust” of matter vitalized by Her- 
self as the Life-Principle of all things. Throughout all forms 
it is the same Shakti who works and appears as Chit-Shakti 
and Mfi,y8,-Shakti, the Spirit and Matter aspect of the Power 
of the Self-Illumining Pure Super-Consciousness or Chit. 



Chapter XV. 

MiYl-SHAKTI. 

(The Psyoho-Physioal Aspect op the Universe.) 

S PIEIT, Mind and Matter are ultimately one, the two 
latter being the twin aspects of the Fundamental Sub- 
stance or Brahman and Its Power or Shakti. Spirit is the 
substance of mind-matter, the Reality (in the sense of the 
lasting changelessness) out of which, by Its Power, all 
Appearance is fashioned not by the individual mind and 
senses but by the cosmic mind and senses of which they are 
but a part. What It creates It perceives. In the last 
chapter I dealt with the Spirit or Consciousness (Chit) 
aspect ; in this I consider the mind-matter aspect in which 
Consciousness veils itself in apparent unconsciousness. 
These twin principles are called Purusha, Brahman, Shiva 
on the one hand : and Prakriti, M&ya, and M&ya-Shakti 
on the other by the SSiikhya, Mayavtida Vedanta and 
Shaktiv^da of the Sh3kta Agama respectively. The latter 
Shastra, however, alone treats them as aspects of the one 
Substance in the manner here described and thus most 
aptly in this respect accommodates itself to the doctrine 
of Western scientific monism. So, Professor Haeckel points 
out in conformity with Shakta Advaitavada that Spirit and 
Matter are not two distinct entities but two forms or aspects 
of one single Entity or fundamental Substance. According 
to him, the One Entity with dual aspect is the sole Reality 
which presents itself to view as the infinitely varied and 
wondrous picture of the universe. Whatever be the case 
transcendentally in what the Buddhist Tantra aptly calls 
“The Void” (Shfinyata. In Tibetan sTong-pa-nyid) which 
is not “nothing” as some have supposed, but That which 
is like nothing known to us ; the ultimate formless (Arupa) 
Reality as contrasted with appearance (sNang-va-dang) or 
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fonn (R&pa) of which the Frain3,p4ramitS,-hxidayagarbha 
says only “neti neti” can be affirmed, -in this universe im- 
material Spirit is just as unthinkable as spiritless matter. 
The two are inseparately combined in every atom which, 
itself and its forces, possess the elements of vitality, growth 
and intelligence in all their developments. In the four 
Atm§,s which are contemplated in the Chitkunda in the 
MiilMh§,ra Chakra, AtmS. pr§,narupi represents the vital 
aspect, JnanS.tml, the Intelligence aspect, and AntaratmS, 
is that spark of the Faramd,tmd> which inheres in all bodies, 
and which when spread (Vyapta) appears as the Bhuta or 
five forms of sensible matter which go to the making of the 
gross body. These are all aspects of the one Faramd,tmS 
(JnSnamava Tantra, Ch. XXI, Vv. 1 — ^9). 

The Vedanta recognizes four states of experience, 
J§grat, Svapna, Sushupti and Tmiya. These, as my friend 
Frofessor FramathanS,tha MukhyopMhy&ya has, in his radical 
clear-thinking way, pointed 'out, may be regarded from two 
standpoints. We may, with Shankara, from the standpoint 
of Siddhi alone, regard the last only, that is transcendental 
or pure experience (Nirvishesha-jnl,na), as the real Fact or 
Experience : or we may, with the ShSkta Agama, looking at 
the matter from the standpoint of both S§,dhan§, (that is 
practical experience) and Siddhi (or transcendental experi- 
ence), regard not only the supreme experience as alone real, 
but the whole of experience without any reservation what- 
ever — ^the whole concrete Fact of Being and Becoming— and 
call it the Real. This is the view of the Shaiva-Sh§Ma who 
says that the world is Shiva’s Experience and Shiva’s Experi- 
ence can never be imreal. The question turns upon the 
definition of “Real”. Shankara’s conception of that term is 
that. That to which it is applied must be absolutely change- 
less in all the “three times”. It is That which absolutely 
continues through and underlies all the changes of experience; 
being that which is given in all the four states, Jd.grat and the 
rest. It is That which can never be contradicted (VSdhita) 
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in all the three tenses of time and the four states of Experi- 
ence. This is the Ether of Cionsciousness (ChidSh&sha) and 
none of Its modes. Our ordinary experience, it is claimed, 
as well as Supreme non-polar Nirvikalpa Sam&dhi proves 
this unchanging aspect of the ultimate Substance, as the 
changeless principle of all our modes of changing experience, 
which according to this definition are unreal. Thus Shafi- 
kara’s Eealr=Being=Sat-Chit-Ananda : Unreal=Becoming 
=Vivartta=Jagat— Prapancha or universe. According to 
this view, there are three levels or planes of being (Satt4), 
namely transcendental (PlLramUrthika), empirical (Vy&va- 
h&rika) and illusory (Pr&tibh&sika). The Heal (Satya) is 
that which is given in all the three planes (ParamS,rthika 
Satya) : the empirical (Vy&vaharika Satya) is that which is 
given in the second and third planes but not in the first. 
It is worldly or dual experience, and not undual 
experience of Sam^dhi or Videha-Mukti which latter, how- 
ever, imderlies all states of experience, being the Ether of 
Consciousness Itself. The last (Pr&tibh&sika Satya) is given 
or obtains only in the last plane, being only such reality as 
can be attributed to illusion such as “the rope-snake”. A 
higher plane contradicts a lower : the third is contradicted 
by the second, the second by the first, and the first by nothing 
at all. Thus there is a process of gradual elimination from 
changing to changeless consciousness. Real change or 
Parin&ma is said by the Vedanta Paribh&sh^i to exist when 
the effect or phenomenon and its ground (Upadfina or 
material cause) belong to the same level or plane of existence ; 
as in the case of clay and pot, milk and curd which both 
belong to the Vy&vah&rika plane ; milk being the Up&d&na 
and curd the effect or change appertaining it (Parin&mo hi 
up&d&na-sama-sattaka-kflryyapattih). When, however, the 
effect’s level of existence is different from (Vishama) and 
therefore cannot be equalled to that of its material cause or 
Up&d&na ; when, for instance, one belongs to the Vy&va- 
h&rika experience and the other to the Pr3,tibh|sika, there 
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is Vivartta (Vivartto lii upadina-vishama-sattaka-k&ryya- 
pattih). Thus, in the case of the “rope-snake”, the SattI, of 
the rope is Vy&vaharika, whilst that of the Rajju-sarpa is 
only Pratibhasika. For the same reason, the rope, and the 
whole Jagat-prapancha (universe) for the matter of that, is a 
Vivartta in relation to the Supreme Experience of pure Chit. 
On its own plane or level of Satta, every phenomenon may 
be a Parinama, but in relation to a higher level by which it 
becomes Vadhita, it is only a Vivartta. 

The Shakta Agama difiers in its presentment as follows. 
The Pact or Concrete Experience presents two aspects- what 
Professor Mukhyopadhyaya has aptly called in his work the 
“Patent Wonder” — ^the Ether and the Stress — the quiescent 
bacl^round of Chit and the sprouting and evolving Shakti. 
Agama takes this whole (Shiva-Shakti) embracing all the 
aspects as its real. If one aspect be taken apart from the 
others, we are landed in the unreal. Therefore, in the 
Sh&kta Agama, all is real ; whether the transcendent real of 
Shankara (TurJya), or the empirical real of waking (Jagrat), 
dreaming (Svapna) or dreamless sleep (Sushupti). If it is 
conceded that Real=Changelessness, then the last three 
states are not real. But this definition of Reality is not 
adopted. It is again conceded that the Supreme Substance 
(Paravastu) is alone real, in the sense of changeless, for the 
worlds come and go. But the Agama says with the S&nkhya, 
that a thing is not unreal because it changes. The Substance 
has two aspects, in one of which It is changeless, and in 
the other of which It changes. It is the same Substance in 
both its PrSkasha and Vimarsha aspects. Shankara limits 
Reality to the Prakasha aspect alone. Agama extends it to 
both Pr&kasha and Vimarsha ; for these are aspects of the 
one. As explained later, this divei^ence of views turns 
upon the definition of M3,yll given by Shankara, and of 
M&ya-Shakti given by the Agama. The M3,y§, of Shafikara 
is a mysterious Shakti of Ishvara, by which Vivartta is 
sought to be explained and which has two manifestations. 
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viz.. Veiling (Avaiana) and moving, changing and projecting 
(Vikshepa) power. Ishvara is Brahman reflected in 
a mystery which is separate, and yet not separate, from 
Bra^an in Its Ishvara aspect. The Sh&kta M&yit-Shakti 
is an aspect of Shiva or Brahman Itself. 

Starting from these premises we must assume a real 
nexus between the universe and its ultimate cause. The 
creation is real, and not MSijh in Shaflkam’s sense of M&y&, 
but is the operation of and is Shakti Herself. The cause 
being thus real, the effect or universe is real though it changes 
and passes away. Even when it is dissolved, it is mei^ed 
in Shakti who is real ; withdrawn into Her as the SUnlchyan 
tortoise or Prakriti withdraws its limbs (Vikriti) into itself. 
The universe either is as immanifested Shakti, which is the 
perfect formless universe of Bliss, or exists as manifested 
Shakti, the limited and imperfect worlds of form. The 
assumption of such nexus necessarily involves that what is 
in the effect is in the cause potentially. Of course, the 
follower of Shankara will say that if creation is the becom- 
ing patent or actual of what is latent or potential in Shiva, 
then Shiva is not really Nishkala. A truly Niranjana 
Brahman cannot admit potential differentiation within 
Itself (Svagatabheda). Again, potentiality is unmeaning 
in relation to the absolute and infinite Being, for it pertains 
to relation and finite existence. If it is suggested that 
Brahman passes from one condition in which M§y4 lies as a 
seed in it, to another in which Mliy& manifests Herself, we 
are involved in the doctrine of an Absolute in the making. 
It is illogical to afiirm that whilst Brahman in one aspect 
does not change. It in another aspect, that is as Shakti, 
does truly change. All such objections have alogical founda- 
tion and it is for this reason that Shankara says that all 
change (Srishti, Sthiti, Laya) are only apparent, being but 
a Kalpana or imagination. 

But an answer is given to these objections. The Shftkta 
will say that the one Brahman Shiva has two aspects in one 
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of which, as Shakti, it changes and in the other of which, as 
Shiva, It does not. Reality is constituted of both these, 
aspects. It is true that the doctrine of aspects does not 
solve the problem. Creation is ultimately inscrutable. It 
is, however, he urges, better to hold both the reality of 
the Brahman and the world leaving spiritual experience 
to synthesize them, than to neglect one at the cost of the 
others. For this, it is argued, is what Shahkara does. 
His solution is obtained at the cost ot a denial of true reality 
to the world which all our worldly experience afltons ; and 
this solution is supported by the illogical statement that 
M§,yd, is not real and is yet not unreal, not partly real and 
partly imreal. This also, it is said, flies in the face of the 
logical principle of contradiction. Both theories, therefore, 
it may be said in different ways, run counter to logic. All 
theories ultimately do. The matter is admittedly alogical 
that is beyond logic, for it is beyond the mind and its 
logical forms of thinking. Practically, therefore, it is said to 
be better to base our theory on our experience of the 
reality of the world, frankly leaving it to spiritual experi- 
ence to solve a problem for which all logic, owing to the 
very constitution of the mind, fails. The ultimate proof 
of authority is Spiritual Experience either recorded in 
Veda or realized in Samgdhi. 

As I have already said in my chapter on the spirit-aspect 
of the One Substance, all occultism, whether of East or West, 
posits the principle that there is nothing in any one state or 
plane which is not in some way, actual or potential, in 
another state or plane. The Western Hermetic miaxim, “as 
above so below”, is stated in the Vishvasftra Tantra in the 
form, “what is here is there. What is not here is nowhere” 
{Yad iMsti tad anyatra yan mhdsti m tat kvachit) ; and in 
the northern Shaiva Scripture in the form, “that which 
appears without only so appears because it exists within,” 
“ VartamdndvahMsdndm hhdv&ndm avabhdsanam antah- 
sthitavatdm eva ghatate bahirdtmand”. For these reasons 
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man is rightly called a microcosm (Kshudrabrahm&nda ; 
hminem qttasi minorem quendam mundum. Firm. Matemus 
Math. Ill init.). So Charaka says that the course of 
production, growth, decay and destruction of the universe 
and of man are the same. But these statements do not mean 
that what exists on one plane exists in that form or way on 
another plane. It is obvious that if it did, the planes would 
be the same and not different. It means that the same 
thing exists on one plade and on all other levels of being or 
planes, according either to the form of that plane, if it 
be what is called an intermediate causal body (KsUrand,- 
yantara-sharira) or ultimately as mere formless potentiality. 
According to Shafikara all such argument is itself Md,y&. 
And it may be so to those who have realized true conscious- 
ness (Chitsvarupa) which is beyond all causality. The 
Tantra Sh&stra is, however, a practical and Sadhana Shistra. 
It takes the world to be real and then applies, so far as it 
may, to the question of its origin, the logic of the mind which 
forms a part of it. It says that it is true that there is a 
Supreme or Perfect Experience which is beyond all worlds 
(Shakti Vishvottima), but there is also a worldly or (relatively 
to the Supreme) imperfect (in the sense of limited) and partly 
sorrowful experience. Because the one exists, it does not 
follow that the other does not : though mere logic cannot 
construct an imassailable monism. It is the one Shiva 
who is Bliss itself, and who is in the form of the world 
(Vishvatmaka) which is Happiness-Unhappiness. Shiva is 
both changeless as Shiva and changefiQ as Shakti. How 
the One can be both is a mystery. To say, however, with 
Shankara that it is Mayd., and in truth Brahman does 
not change, is not to explain, in an ultimate sense, the 
problem but to eliminate some other possible cause and 
to give to what remains a name. Maytl by itself does not 
explain the ultimate. What can ? It is only a term which 
is given to the wondrous power of the Oreatrix by which 
what seems impossible to us becomes possible to Hex. 
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This is recognized, as it must be, by Shankara who says 
that MllyS, is unexplainable (AnirvachantyS,) as of course 
it is. To “explain” the Creator, one would have to be the 
Creator Himself and then in such case there would be no 
need of any explanation. Looking, however, at the matter 
from our own practical standpoint, which is that which 
concerns us, we are drawn by the foregoing considerations 
to the conclusion that, what we call “matter”, is, in some 
form, in the cause which, according to the doctrine here 
described, produces it. But matter as experienced by us 
is not there ; for the Supreme is Spirit only. And yet in 
some sense it is there, or it would not be here at all. It is 
there as the Supreme Shakti which is Being-Conscious- 
ness-Bliss (Chidrupini, Anandamayi) who contains within 
Herself the potentiality of all worlds to be projected by 
Her Shakti. It is there as unmanifested Consciousness 
Power (Chidrupini Shakti). It here esyists as the mixed 
conscious-unconsciousness (in the sense of the limited con- 
sciousness) of the psychical and material universe. If the 
ultimate Reality be one, there is thus one Almighty Sub- 
stance which is both Spirit (Shiva-Shakti Svarupa) and 
force-mind-matter (Shiva-Shakti-VishvAtmaka). Spirit and 
Mind-Matter are thus in the end one. 

This ultimate Supreme Substance (Paravastu) is Power 
or Shakti, which is, again, of dual aspect as Chit-Shakti 
which represents the spiritual, and MAyS,-Shakti which repre- 
sents the material and mental aspects. The two, however, 
exist in inseparable connection (Avinabhava-sambandha) ; as 
inseparable to use a simile of the Shastra as the winds of 
heaven from the Ether in which they blow. Shakti, who is in 
Herself (Svarupa) Consciousness, appears as the Life-force, 
as subtle Mind, and as gross Matter. See volumes in my 
“World as Power” dealing in detail with Life (Pr&na-Shakti), 
Min d (M&nasi-Shakti) and Matter (Bhuta-Shakti). As all 
is Shakti and as Shakti-svarupa is Being-Consciousness- 
Bliss, there is, and can be, nothing absolutely unconscious. 
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For Shakti-svarupa is unchanging Being-Consciousness be- 
yond all worlds (Chidrupinl Vi8hvottim&), the unchanging 
principle of experience in such worlds ; and appears as the 
limited psychical universe and as the apparently unconscious 
material 'forms which are the content of man’s Experience 
(yishv§,tmik&). The whole universe is Shakti under various 
forms. Therefore it is seen as commingled Spirit-Mind- 
Matter. 

According to Shaiva-Sh4kta doctrine, Shiva and Shakti 
are one. Shiva represents the static aspect of the Supreme 
substance, and Shakti its kinetic aspect : the term being 
derived from the root “Shak” which denotes capacity of 
action or power. According to Shahkara, Brahman has 
two aspects, in one of which as Ithvara, it is associated with 
Mdiy4 and seems to change, and in the other dissociated from 
M&y& (Parabrahman). In the Agama, the one Shiva is both 
the changeless Parashiva and Parashakti and the really 
changing Shiva-Shakti or universe. As Shiva is one with 
Himself, He is never associated with anything but Himself. 
As, however, the Supreme, He is undisplayed (Shiva-Shakti 
Svarupa) and, as Shiva-Shakti, He is manifest in the form 
of the imiverse of mind and matter (Vishvarupa). 

Before the manifestation of the imiverse there was 
Mah&satt§, or Grand-being. Then also there was Shiva- 
Shakti, for there is no time when Shakti is not ; though She 
is sometimes manifest and sometimes not. Power is Power 
both to Be and to Become. But then Shakti is not manifest 
and is in its own true nature (Svarupa) ; that is, Being, 
Feeling-Consciousness-Bliss (Chinmayi, Anandamayi). As 
Shiva is consciousness (Chit) and Bliss or Love (Ananda), 
She is then simply Bliss and Love. Then when moved to 
create, the Great Power or Megah Dunamis of the Gnostics 
issues from the depths of Being and becomes Mind and Matter 
whilst remaining what She ever was : the Being (Sat) which 
is the foundation of all manifested life and the Spirit which 
sustains and enlightens it. This primal Power (Ady& Shakti), 
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as object of worship, is the Great Mother (Magna Mater) of all 
natural things (Natura Naturans) and nature, itself (Natura 
Naturata). In Herself (Svarupa) She is not a person in 
man’s sense of the term, but She is ever and incessantly 
personalizing ; assuming the multiple masks (Persona) which 
are the varied forms of mind-matter. As therefore manifest. 
She is aU Personalities and as the collectivity thereof the 
Supreme Person (Par^hantS,). But in Her own ground from 
which, clad in form. She emerges and personalizes. She is 
beyond all form, and therefore beyond all personality known 
to us. She works in and as all things ; now greatly veiling 
Her consciousness-bliss in gross matter, now by gradual 
stages more fully revealing Herself in the forms of the one 
imiversal Life which She is. 

Let us now first examine Her most gross manifestation, 
that is, sensible matter (Bhuta), then Her more subtle aspect 
as the Life-force and Mind, and lastly Her Supreme Shakti 
aspect as Consciousness. I here deal with the subject in a 
general way having treated of it in greater detail in the books 
just now cited (“World as Power” series). 

The physical human body is composed of certain com- 
pounds of which the chief are water, gelatine, fat, phosphate 
of lime, albumen and febrine, and, of these, water constitutes 
some two-thirds of the total weight. These compounds, 
again, are composed of simpler non-metallic elements of 
which the chief are oxygen (to the extent of about two- 
thirds), hydrogen, carbon, nitrogen, calcium and phosphorus. 
So about two-thirds of the body is water and this is H2O. 
Substantially then our gross body is water. But when we 
get to these simpler elements, have we got to the root of the 
matter ? No. It was formerly thought that matter was 
composed of certain elements beyond which it was not 
possible to go, and that these elements and their atoms 
were indestructible. These notions have been reversed by 
modem science. Though the alleged indestructibility of 
the elements and their atoms is still said by some to present 
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the character of a “practical truth”, well-known recent 
discoveries and experiments go to re-establish the ancient 
doctrine of a single primordial substance to which these 
various forms of matter may be reduced, with the resultant 
of the possible and hitherto derided transmutation of one 
element into another ; since each is but one of the many 
plural manifestations of the same underlying unity. The 
so-called elements are varied forms of this one substance 
which themselves combine to form the various compounds. 
The variety of our ex^rience is due to permutation and 
combination of the atoms of the matter into which the 
primordial energy materializes. We thus find that owing to 
the variety of atomic combinations of H N 0 C there are 
difierences in the compoimds. It is curious to note in pass- 
ing how apparently slight variations in the quantity and 
distribution of the atoms produce very varying substances. 
Thus gluten which is a nutrient food, and quinine and 
strychnine which are in varying degree poisons, are each 
compounds of C H N 0. Strychnine, a powerful poison is 
CaiHajNaOa and quinine is CaoHa 4 N 20 a. N and 0 are the 
same in both and there is a difierence of one part only of C 
and 2 of H. But neither these compounds nor the so-called 
elements of which they are composed are permanent things. 
Scientific matter is now found to be only a relatively stable 
form of cosmic enei^y. All matter dissociates and passes 
into the energy of which it is a materialized form and again 
it issues from it. 

Modem Western Science and Philosophy have thus 
removed many difl&culties which were formerly thought to 
be objections to the ancient Indian doctrine on the subject 
here dealt with. It has, in the first place, dispelled the 
gross notions which were hitherto generally entertained as 
to the nature of “matter”. Accor^ng to the notions of 
quite recent science, “matter” was defined to be that which 
has mass, weight and inertia. It must be now admitted 
that the two latter qualities no longer stand the test of 
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examination, since, putting aside our ignorance as to the 
nature of weight, this quality varies, if we conceive matter 
to be placed under conditions which admittedly affect it; and 
the belief in inertia is due to superficial observation, it being 
now generally conceded that the final elements of matter are 
in a state of spontaneous and perpetual motion. In fact, 
the most general phenomenon of the universe is vibration, to 
which the human body as all else is subject. Various 
vibrations affect differently each organ of sensation. When 
of certain quality and number, they denote to the skin the 
degree of external temperature ; others incite the eye to 
see different colours ; others again enable the ear to hear 
defined sounds. Moreover, “inertia,” which is alleged to be 
a distinguishing quality of “matter,” is said to be the posses- 
sion of electricity, which is considered not to be “material”. 
What, then, is that to which we attribute “mass” ? In the 
first place, it is now admitted that “matter,” even with the 
addition of all possible forces, is insufficient to explain many 
phenomena, such as those of light ; and it has, accordingly, 
come to be for some an article of scientific that there is a 
substance called “Ether” : a medium which, filling the 
universe, transports by its vibrations the radiations of light, 
heat, electricity, and perhaps action from a distance, such 
as the attraction exercised between heavenly bodies. It is 
said, however, that this Ether is not “matter”, but differs 
profoundly from it, and that it is only our infirmity of know- 
ledge which obliges us, in our attempted descriptions of it, 
to borrow comparisons from “matter”, in its ordinary physi- 
cal sense, which alone is known by our senses. But if we 
assume the existence of Ether, we know that “material” 
bodies immersed in it can change their places therein. In 
fact, to use an Indian expression, the characteristic property 
of the vibrations of the Akdsha Tattva is to make the space 
in which the other Tattvas and their derivatives exist. 
With “Matter” and Ether as their materials. Western purely 
scientific” theories have sought to construct the world. 
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The scientific atom which Du Bois Raymond described as 
an exceedingly useful fiction — “ausserst nutsdiche fiction” — 
is no longer considered the ultimate indestructible element, 
but is held to be, in fact, a kind of miniature solar system, 
formed by a central group or nucleus charged with positive 
electricity, around which much smaller elements, called 
electrons or corpuscles, charged with negative electricity, 
gravitate in closed orbits. These vibrate in the etheric 
medium in which they and the positively charged nucleus 
exist, constituting by their energy, and not by their mass, 
the unity of the atom. But what, again, is the constitution 
of this “nucleus” and the electrons revolving around it ? 
There is no scientific certainty that any part of either is due 
to the presence of “matter”. On the contrary, if a hypo- 
thetical corpuscle consisting solely of an electric charge 
without material mass is made the subject of mathematical 
analysis, the logical inference is that the electron is free of 
“matter”, and is merely an electric charge moving in the 
Ether ; and though the extent of our knowledge regarding 
the positive nucleus which constitutes the remainder of the 
atom is small, an eminent mathematician and physicist has 
expressed the opinion that, if there is no “ matter” in the 
negative charges, the positive charges must also be free from 
it. Thus, in the words of the author upon whose lucid 
analysis I have drawn, (Houllevigue’s “Evolution of 
Science”) the atom has been dematerialized, if one may say 
so, and with it the molecules and the entire imiverse. 
“Matter” (in the scientific sense) disappears, and we and 
all that surround us are physically, according to these views, 
mere disturbed regions of the ether determined by moving 
electric charges — a logical if impressive conclusion, because 
it is by increasing their knowledge of “matter” that physicists 
have been led to doubt its reality. But the question, as 
he points out, does not remain there. For if the speculations 
of Helmholtz be adopted, there is nothing absurd in imaging 
that two possible directions of rotation of a vortex formed 
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within, and consisting of, ether correspond to the positive 
and negative electric charges said to be attached to the final . 
elements of matter. If that be so, then the trinity of matter, 
ether, and electricity, out of which science has hitherto 
attempted to construct the world, is reduced to a single 
element, the ether (which is not scientific “matter”) in a 
state of motion, and which is the basis of the physical uni- 
verse. The old duality of force and matter disappears, these 
being held to be differing forms of the same thing. Matter 
is a relatively stable form of energy into which, on distur- 
bance of its equilibrimn, it disappears ; for all forms of 
matter dissociate. The ultimate basis is that enei^ called 
in Indian philosophy Frakriti, M&ya or Shakti. 

Herbert Spencer, the Philosopher of Modem Science, 
carries the investigation farther, holding that the universe, 
whether physical or psychical, whether within or without 
us, is a play of Force, which, in the case of Matter, we experi- 
ence as object, and that the notion that the ultimate realities 
are the supposed atoms of matter, to the properties and 
combmations of which the complex universe is due, is not 
true. Mind, Life and Matter are each varying aspects of 
the one cosmic process from the First Cause. Mind as such 
is as much a “material” organ as the brain and outer sense 
organs, though they are differing forms of force. 

Both mind and matter derive from what Herbert Spencer 
calls the Primal Energy (Ady& Shakti), and Haeckel the 
fundamental Spirit-Matter Substance. Professor Fitz Ed- 
ward Hall described the S&fikhya philosophy as being “with 
all its folly and fanaticism little better than a chaotic im- 
pertinence”. It has doubtless its weaknesses like all other 
systems. Wherein, however, consists its “fanaticism”, I do 
not know. As for “impertinence”, it is neither more nor 
less so than ’any other form of Western endeavour to solve 
the riddle of life. As regards its leading concept, ‘^Prakriti”, 
the Professor said that it was a notion for which the Euro- 
pean languages were unable to supply a name ; a failure, 
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lie added, which was “nowise to their discredit”. The 
implication of this sarcastic statement is that it was not to 
the discredit of Western languages that they had no name 
for so foolish a notion. He wrote before the revolution 
of ideas in science to which I have referred, and with that 
marked antagonism to things Indian which has been and 
to some extent still is so common a feature of the more 
ordinary tjrpe of professional orientalist. 

The notion of Prakriti is not absurd. The doctrine of a 
Primordial Substance was held by some of the greatest 
minds in the past and has support from the most modem 
developments of Science. Both now concur to reject what 
the great Sir William Jones called the “vulgar notion of 
material substance” (Opera I. 36). Many people were wont, 
as some still are, to laugh at the idea of M§,y&. Was not 
matter solid, permanent and real enough ? But according 
to science what are we (as physical beings) at base ? The 
answer is, infinitely tenuous formless energy which material- 
izes into relatively stable, yet essentially transitory, forms. 
According to the apt expression of the Sh&kta Sh8,stra, 
Shakti, as She creates, becomes GhanibhutS,, that is, 
massive or thickened ; just as milk becomes curd. The pro- 
cess by, which the subtle becomes gradually more and more 
gross, continues until it develops into what has been called 
the “crust” of solid matter (P&rthiva bhuta). This whilst 
it lasts is tangible enough. But it will not last for ever, and 
in some radio-active substances dissociates before our eyes. 
Where does it go, according to Sh&kta doctrine, but to that 
Mother-Power from whose womb it came ; who exists as all 
forms, gross and subtle, and is the formless Consciousness 
Itself. The poet’s inspiration led Shakespeare to say, “ We 
are such stuff as dreams are made of.” It is a wonderful 
saying brom a Vedlintic standpoint, for centuries before him 
’ Advaitavftda had said, “ Yes, dreams ; for the Lord is Him- 
self the Great World-dreamer slumbering in causal sleep as 
Ishvara, dreaming as Hiranyagarbha the universe experienced 
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by Him as the Virat or totality of all Jivas, on waking. 
Scientific revision of the notion of “matter”, helps the 
Ved&ntic standpoint, by dispelling gross and vulgar notions 
upon the subject ; by establishing its impermanence in its 
form as scientific matter ; by positing a subtler physical 
substance which is not ponderable matter ; by destroying 
the old duality of Matter and Force ; and by these and other 
conclusions leading to the acceptance of one Primal Energy 
or Shakti which transforms itself into that relatively stable 
state which is perceived by the senses as gross “ matter”. 
As, however, science deals with matter only objectively, 
that is, from a dualistic standpoint, it does not (what> 
ever hj^theses any particular scientist may maintain) 
resolve the essential problem which is stated in the word 
M&yS,. That problem is, “ How can the apparent duality 
be a real unity 1 How can we bridge the gulf between 
the object and the Self which perceives it ? Into whatever 
tenuous eneigy the material world is resolved, we are still 
left in the region of duality of Spirit, Mind and Matter. The 
position is not advanced beyond that taken by S&nkhya. 
The answer to the problem stated is that Shakti which is 
the origin of, and is in, all things has the power to veil Itself 
so that whilst in truth it is .only seeing itself as object, it 
does not, as the created Jiva, perceive this but takes things 
to be outside and different from the Self. For this reason 
M&yft is called, in the Shftstra, Bhedabuddhi or the sense 
of difference. This is the natural characteristic of man’s 
experience. 

Herbert Spencer, the Philosopher of Modem Science, 
carrying the investigation beyond physical matter, holds, as 
I have already said, that the universe, whether physical or 
psychical, whether as mind or matter, is a play of Force ; 
Mind, Life and Matter being each varying aspects of the 
one cosmic process from the First Cause. This, again, is an 
Indian notion. For, the affirmation that “scientific matter”, 
is an appearance produced by the play of Cosmic Force, and 
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that mind is itself a product of the same play is what both 
S&fikhya and M&y&v&da Yed§.nta hold. Both these systems 
teach that mind, considered in itself, is, like matter, an 
unconscious thing, and that both it and matter ultimately 
issue from the same single Principle which the former calls 
Prakriti and the latter M&yd,. Consciousness and Unconsci- 
ousness are in the universe inseparate, whatever be the 
degree of manifestation or veiling of Consciousness. For 
the purpose of analysis. Mind in itself — ^that is, considered 
hypothetically as dissociated from Consciousness, which, in 
fact, is never the case, (though Consciousness exists apart 
from the Mind) — ^is a force-process like the physical brain. 
Consciousness (Chit) is nob to be identified with mind (Antah- 
karana) which is the organ of expression of mind. Consci- 
ousness is not a mere manifestation of material mind. 
Consciousness must not be identified with its mental modes ; 
an identification which leads to the difficulties in which 
western metaphysics has so often found itself. It is the 
ultimate Reality in which all modes whether subjective or 
objective exist. 

The assertion that mind is in itself unconscious may 
seem a strange statement to a Western reader who, if he 
does not identify mind and. consciousness, at any rate, 
regards the latter as an attribute or function of mind. The 
point, however, is of such fundamental importance for the 
understanding of Indian doctrine that it may be further 
developed. 

According to the LokSlyata School of Indian Materialism, 
mind was considered to be the result of the chemical combi- 
nation of the four forms of material substance, earth, water 
fire and air, in organic forms. According to the Purva- 
Mimgmsa and the Ny^ya-Vaisheshika, the Self or Atmli is 
in itself and that is by nature (Svabh&vatah), unconscious 
(Jada, Achidrupa) : for AtmS, is said to be unconscious 
(Achetana) in dreamless sleep (Sushupti) ; and consciousness 
arises as a produced thing, by association of the Atmd, with 
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the mind, senses and body. The reader is referred to 
Pandit Chandra KS>nta TarMlaflk&ra’s Bengali Lectures 
on Hindu Philosophy. At p. 105 he cites Prabh&kira 
Mlmaihsak&charyya, saying that Vaisheshika-Nyaya sup- 
ports the view. Sa^hetanaahchiliayogdt tadyogem vmdjadah. 
“Atma is Oonscioiis by union with knowledge [Jnana] 
which comes to it by association with mind and body. 
Without it, it is imconscious. ” Atma, according to this 
Darshana, is that in which (Ashraya) Jnana inheres. Kuma- 
rila Bhatta says Atma is partly Prakasha - and Aprakasha, 
(luminous and non-luminous) like a fire-fly. But this is 
denied, as Atma is Niraihsha (partless). Knowledge thus 
arises from the association of mind (Manas) with Atma, the 
senses (Indriya) with Manas, and the senses with their 
objects, that is, worldly (Laukika) knowledge, which is the 
true — that is, non-illusive— apprehension of objects. Jnana 
in the spiritual Yedantic sense of Mayavada is Paramatma, 
or pure Consciousness realized. The former Jnana, in that 
it arises without effort on the presentation of the objects is 
not action (Kriya), and differs from the forms of mental 
action (Manasi Kriya), such as will (Ichchha), contemplation 
and the like. Atmd mamsd saniyujyate, mam vndriyem, 
wdriyamarthem,tato bkavati jndmm. Both these theories 
are refuted by Safikhya and Advaitavada Vedanta (as 
interpreted by Shankara, to which unless otherwise stated 
I refer) which affirm that the very nature of Atma is Consci- 
ousness (Chit), and all else, whether mind or matter, is 
unconscious, though the former appears not to be so. The 
J!va mind is not itself conscious, but reflects consciousness, 
and therefore appears to be conscious. Consciousness as 
such is eternal and immutable ; Mind is a creation and change- 
able. Consciousness as such is unconditional. In the mind 
of the Jlva, Consciousness appears to be conditioned by that 
Maya-Shakti which produces mind, and of which Shakti, 
mind is a particular manifestation. Mind, however, is not 
the resultant of the operation of the Bhuta — ^that is, of 
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gross natural forces or motions — ^but is, in Sdiildiya and in 
Shdkta monism, an evolution which is logically prior to 
them. 

The mode of exposition in which Consciousness is treated 
as being in itself something apart from, though associated 
with, mind, is profound ; because, while it recognizes the 
intermingling of Spirit and Matter in the embodied being 
(Jtva), it yet at the same time clearly distinguishes them. It 
thus avoids the imputation of change to Spirit (Atm&). The 
latter is ever in Its own true nature immutable. Mind is 
ever changing, subject to sensations, forming ideas, making 
resolves, and so forth. Spirit in Itself is neither thus affected 
nor acts. Manifold change takes place, through motion and 
vibration, in the unconscious Frakriti and Mllyg,. Mind is one 
of the results of such motion, as matter is another. Each of 
them is a form of specific transformation of the one Princi- 
ple whence unconsciousness, whether real or apparent, arises. 
That, however, mind appears to be conscious, the M^y&vllda 
Vedanta and S&nkhya admit. This is called Chidabhasa — 
that is, the appearance of something as Chit (Consciousness) 
which is not really Chit. This appearance of Consciousness 
is due to the reflection of Chit upon it. A piece of polished 
steel which lies m the sunshine may appear to be self-lumi- 
nous, when it is merely reflecting the sun, which is the somce 
of the light it appears to give out. Chit as such is immutable 
and never evolves. What do evolve are the various forms 
of natural forces produced by Frakriti or Maya. These two 
are, however, conceived as being in association in such a 
way that the result of such association is produced without 
Chit being really affected at all. The classical illustration 
of the mode and effect of such association is given in the 
Safikhyan aphorism, “Just like the jewel and the flower” — 
Kusumavachcha manih (Sankhya-Fravachana-Sutra, II, 35) 
— that is, when a scarlet hibiscus flower is placed in contiguity 
to a crystal, the latter appears to be red, though it still in 
fact retains its pure transparency, as is seen when the flower 
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is lemoved. On the other hand, the flower as reflected in 
the crystal takes on a shining, transparent aspect which its 
opaque surface does not really possess. In the same way 
Consciousness appears to be conditioned by the force of 
unconsciousness in the Jfva, but is really not so. “Change- 
less Chit-Shakti, does not move towards anything, yet 
seems to do so” (S&nkhya-Fravachana-Sutra). And, on 
the other hand. Mind as one of such unconscious forces 
takes on the semblance of Consciousness, though this is 
borrowed from Chit and is not its own natural quality. This 
association of Unconscious Force with Consciousness has a 
two-fold result, both obscuring and revealing. It obscures, 
in so far as, and so long as it is in operation, it prevents 
the realization of pure Consciousness (Chit). When mind is 
absorbed pure Consciousness shines forth. In this sense, this 
Power or M&y^ is spoken of as a Veil. In another sense, it 
reveals — ^that is, it manifests — ^the world, which does not 
exist except through the instrumentality of MS,y& which the 
world is. Prakriti and M§,y§, produce both Mind and Matter ; 
on the former of which Consciousness is reflected (Chid- 
d.bhl^a). The human mind, then, appears to be conscious, 
but of its own nature and inherent quality is not so. The 
objective world of matter is, or appears to be, an uncon- 
scious reality. These alternatives are necessary, because, 
in Safikhya, imconsciousness is a reality ; in Vedanta, an 
appearance . In the ShSkta Tantra, apparent unconsciousness 
is an aspect (AvidyS, Shakti) of Conscious Shakti. Consci- 
ousness is, according to Advaita Vedanta, the true existence 
of both, illumining the one, hidden in the other. 

The internal instrument (Antahkarana) or Mind is one 
only, but is given different names — Buddhi, Ahank&ra, 
Manas — ^to denote the diversity of its functions. From the 
second of these issue the senses (Indriya) and their objects, 
the sensibles (Mah&bhuta), or gross matter with the super- 
sensibles (Tanmatra) as its intermediate cause. All these 
proceed from Prakriti and Maya. 
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Therefore, according to these systems, Consciousness is 
Chit, and Mind or Antahkarana is a transformation of 
Piakriti and Mftyft respectively. In itself. Mind is an un- 
conscious specialized organ developed out of the Primordial 
Enei^, Mula-Frakriti or Mhy&. It is thus, not in itself, 
consciousness but a special manifestation of conscious 
existence, borrowing its consciousness from the Chit which 
is reflected on it. Shhkta doctrine states the same matter 
in a different form. Consciousness at rest is Chit-Svarfipa. 
Consciousness in movement is Chit-Shakti associated with 
M&yft-Shakti. The Shiva-Shakti Svarupa is consciousness 
(Chit, Chidrflpini). There is no independent Prakriti as 
S&flkhya holds, nor an unconscious M§,yh which is not 
Brahman and yet not separate from Brahman, as Shahkara 
teaches. What there is, is Maya-Shaidi ; that is Conscious- 
ness (for Shakti is in itself such) veiling, as the Mother, 
Herself to herself as Her creation, the Jiva. There is no 
need then for Chidabhasa. For mind is consciousness veiling 
itself in the forms or limitation of apparent unconsciousness. 

This is an attractive exposition of the matter because in 
the universe consciousness and unconsciousness are mingled, 
and the abolition of unconscious Maya satisfies the desire for 
unity. In all these cases, however, mind and matter re- 
present either the real or apparent unconscious aspect of 
things. If man’s consciousness is, or appears to be, limited, 
such limitation must be due to some principle without, or 
attached to, or inherent in consciousness ; which in some 
sense or other must ex ’hypoikeei be really, or apparently 
different from the consciousness, which it seems to affect 
or actually affects. In all these systems, mind and matter 
equally derive from a common jmitising principle which 
actually or apparently limits the Infinite Consciousness. 
In all three, there is, beyond manifestation. Consciousness or 
Chit, which in manifestation appears as a parallelism of 
mind and matter ; the substratum of which from a monistic 
standpoint is Chit. 
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Herbert Spencer, however, as many other Western 
Philosophers do, differs from the Ved&nta in holding that 
the noumenon of these phenomena is not Consciousness, for 
the latter is by them considered to be by its very nature 
conditioned and concrete. This noumenon is therefore 
declared to be unknown and unknowable. But Force as such 
is blind, and can only act as it has been pre-determined. We 
discover consciousness in the universe. The cause must, 
therefore, it is argued, be Consciousness. It is but reasonable 
to hold that, if the first cause be of the nature of either 
Consciousness or Matter, and not of both, it must be of the 
nature of the former, and not of the latter. An unconscious 
object may well be conceived to modify Consciousness, but 
not to produce Consciousness out of its Self. According to 
Indian Realism, the ParamAnus are the material (UpAdAna), 
cause (KArana), and Ishvara the instrumental (Nimitta) 
cause, for He makes them combine. According to VedAnta, 
Matter is really nothing but a determined modification of 
knowledge in the Ishvara Consciousness, itself unaffected 
by such determination. Ishvara is thus both the material 
and instrumental cause. A thing can only dissolve into its 
own cause. The agency (Kartritva) of Ishvara is in MAyA- 
vAda attributed (AupAdhika) only. 

The VedAnta, therefore, in its ShAkta presentment 
says, that the Noumenon is knowable and known, for it 
is the inner Self, which is not an unconscious principle but 
Being-Consciousness, which, as above explained, is not 
conditioned or concrete, but is the absolute Self-identity. 
Nothing can be more intimately known than the Self. The 
objective side of knowledge is conditioned because of the 
nature of its organs which, whether mental or material, are 
conditioned. Sensation, perception, conception, intuition 
are but different modes in which the one Consciousness 
manifests itself, the differences being determined i by the 
variety of condition and form of the different oi^ans of 
knowledge through which consciousness manifests. There 
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is thus a great difierence between the Agnostic and the 
Ved&ntist. The former, as for instance Herbert Spencer, 
says that the Absolute cannot be known because nothing 
can be predicated of it. Whereas the Ved&ntin when he 
says that It cannot be known (in the ordinary sense) means 
that this is because It is knowledge itself. Our ordinary 
experience does not know a consciousness of pure being 
without difierence. But, though it cannot be pictured, it 
may be apprehended. It cannot be thought because it is 
Pure Knowledge itself. It is that state which is realized 
only in Sam&dhi but is apprehended indirectly as the Unity 
which underlies and sustains all forms of changing finite 
experience. 

What, lastly, is Life ? The underlying substance is 
Being-in-itself. Life is a manifestation of such Being. If 
by Life we understand life in form, then the ultimate sub- 
stance is not that ; for it is formless. But in a supreme 
sense it is Life ; for it is Eternal Life whence all life in 
form proceeds. It is not dead Being. If it were It could not 
produce life. The Great Mother is Life ; both the life of 
Her children and the Life of their lives. Nor does She 
produce what is without life or potency of life. What is 
in the cause is in the effect. Some Western Scientists have 
spoken of the “ Origin of Life ”, and have sought to find it. 
It is a futile quest, for Life as such has no origin though life 
in form has. We cannot discover the be ginnin gs of that 
which is essentially eternal. The question is vitiated by the 
false assumption that there is anything dead in the sense 
that it is wholly devoid of Life or potency of Life. There is 
no such thing. The whole world is a living manifestation of 
the source of all life which is Absolute Being. It is sometimes 
made a reproach against Hinduism that it knows not a 
“living God”. What is meant I cannot say. For it is certain 
that it does not worship a “dead God”, whatever such may 
be. Perhaps by “living” is meant “Personal”. If so, the 
charge is again ill-founded. Ishvara and Ishvari are Rulers 
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in whom all personalities and personality itself are. But 
in their ground they are beyond all manifestation, that is 
limitation which personality, as we understand it, involves. 
Man, the animal and the plant alone, it is true, exhibit certain 
phenomena which are commonly called vital. What exhibits 
such phenomena, we have commonly called “living”. But 
it does not follow that what does not exhibit the phenomena 
which belong to our definition of life is itself altogether 
“dead”. We may have to revise our definition, as in fact 
we are commencing to do. UntU recently it was commonly 
assumed that matter was of two kinds inorganic or “dead”, 
and organic or “living”. The mineral was “dead”, the vege- 
table, animal and man were endowed with “life”. But these 
living forms are compounded of so-called “dead” matter. 
How, then, is it possible that there is life in the organic king- 
dom the parts of which are ultimately compounded of “dead” 
matter ? This necessarily started the futile quest for the 
“origin of life”. Life can only come from life : not from 
death. The greatest errors arise from the making of false 
partitions in nature which do not exist. We make these 
imaginary partitions and then vainly attempt to surmount 
them. There are no absolute partitions or gulfs. All is conti- 
nuous, even if we cannot at present establish in each case the 
connection. That there should be such grilfs is unthinkable 
to any one who has even in small degree grasped the notion 
of the unity of things. There is a complete connected chain 
in the hierarchy of existence, from the lowest forms of 
apparently inert (but now held to be moving) matter, 
through the vegetable, animal, human worlds ; and then 
through such Devatfts as are super-human intelligences up 
to the Brahman. From the latter to a blade of grass (says 
the Sh&stra) all are one. 

Western scientific notions have, however, in recent 
years undergone a radical evolution as regards the under- 
lying unity of substance, destructive of the hitherto accepted 
notions of the discontinuity of matter and its organization. 
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The division of natuie into the animal, vegetable and mineral 
kingdoms is still regarded as of practical use ; but it is now 
recognized that no such clear line of demarcation exists 
between them as has hitherto been supposed in the West. 
Between each of nature’s types there are said to be innumer- 
able transitions. The notion of inert, “dead” matter, the 
result of superficial observation, has given way upon the 
revelation of the activities at work imder this apparent 
inertia — ^forces which endow “brute substance” with many 
of the characteristics of living beings. It is no longer 
possible to dogmatically affirm where the inorganic kingdom 
ends and “life” begins. It must be rather asserted that 
many phenomena, hitherto considered characteristic of 
“life”, belongto “inert matter”, composed of molecules and 
atoms, as “animated matter” is of cells and micelloe. It 
has been found that so-called “inert matter”, possesses an 
extraordinary power of organization, and is not only capable 
of apparently imitating the forms of “living” matter, but 
presents in a certain degree the same functions and properties. 

Sentiency is a characteristic of all forms of Existence. 
Physiologists measure the sensibility of a being by the 
degree of excitement necessary to produce in it a reaction. 
Of this it has been said (Le Bon “ Evolution of Matter, ” 260), 
“This sensibility of matter, so contrary to what popular 
observation seems to indicate, is becoming more and more 
familiar to physicists. This is why such an expression as the 
“life of matter”, utterly meaningless twenty-five years ago 
has come into common use. The study of mere matter 
yields ever increasing proofs that it has properties which 
were formerly deemed the exclusive appanage of living 
beings. ” Life exists throughout, but manifests in various 
ways. The arbitrary division which has been drawn be- 
tween “dead” and “living” matter has no existence in fact, 
and speculations as to the origin of “life” are vitiated by the 
assumption that there is anything which exists without it, 
however much its presence may be veiled from us. Western 
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science would thus appear to be moving to the conclusion 
that there is no “dead” matter, but that life exists every- 
where, not merely in that in which, as in “organic matter,” 
it is to us plainly and clearly expressed, but also in the 
ultimate “inorganic” atoms of which it is composed — ^atoms 
which, in fact, have their organizations as have the beings 
which they go to build — and that all, to the minutest particle, 
is vibrating with unending Energy (Tejas). (See Author’s 
“ World as Power”, “ Life ”.) 

Manifested life is PrS.na, a form of EriyS, Shakti in, and 
evolved from, the Linga Sharira, itself bom of Prakriti. 
Prilna or the vital principle has been well defined (“Hindu 
Realism”, by J. C. Chatter ji) to be, “the special relation 
of the AtmS, with a certain form of matter which, by this 
relation, the Atmd, organizes and builds up as a means of 
having experience.” This special relation constitutes the 
individual Pr&na in the individual body. Just as in the 
West, “life” is a term commonly used of organized body 
only, so also is the term Pr&na used in the East. It is the 
technical name given to the phenomena, called “vital”, 
exhibited by such bodies, the source of which is the Brahman 
Itself. The individual Prftna is limited to the particular 
body which it vitalizes and is a manifestation in all breathing 
creatures (Prfi,ni), of the creative and sustaining activity of 
the Brahman. All beings exist so long as the Pr&na is in 
the body. It is as the Kaushitaki Upanishad says, “the life 
duration of all”. The cosmic all-pervading PrS,na is the 
collectivity of all Pr&nas and is the Brahman as the source 
of the individual Pr§,na. On the physical plane, Pr&na 
manifests as breath through inspiration, “Sa” or Shakti 
and expiration, “Ha” or Shiva. So the Niruttara Tantra 
(Chapter IV) says: — “By Hangkdira it goes out and by 
Sak&ra it comes in again. A J!va always recites the Supreme 
Mantra Hangsa. ” 

Hang-hdrena bahir ydti sah-kdrena vishet punah 

Hangseti pcvranum mantram ^vo japati sarvadd. 
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Breathing is itself the Ajap& Mantra. Pr&na is thus 
Shakti as the universally pervading source of life, organizing 
itself as matter into what we call living forms. When the 
Pr&na goes, the oi^anism which it holds together disinte- 
grates. Nevertheless each of the atoms which remain has 
a life of its own, existing as such separately from the life of 
the oi^anized body of which they formed a part ; just as 
each of the cells of the living body has a life of its own. 
The gross outer body is heterogeneous (Parichchhiima) or 
made up of distinct or well-defined parts. But the PrUna- 
maya Self which lies within the Annamaya Self is a homo- 
geneous undivided whole (SMhSrana) permeating the 
whole physical body (Sarvapindavy&pin). It is not cut off 
into distinct regions (AsAih&rana) as is the Pinda or micro- 
cosmic physical body. Unlike the latter it has no specialized 
organs each discharging a specific function. It is a homo- 
geneous unity (SMh&rana), present in every part of the 
body which it ensouls as its inner vital Self. V&yu, as 
universal vital activity, on entry into each body, manifests 
itself in ten different ways. It is the one Prana, though 
different names are given according to its functions, of which 
the five chief are Appropriation (Pr&na), Rejection (Ap§kna), 
Assimilation (Sam§,na), Distribution (Vy&na), and that vital 
function (Ud§,na) which is connected with self-expression 
in speech. PrSna in its general sense represents the in- 
volimtary reflex action of the organism ; just as the Indriyas 
are one aspect of its voluntary activity. Breathing is a 
manifestation of the Cosmic Rhythm to which the whole 
universe moves and according to which it appears and 
disappears. The life of Bralun& is the duration of the 
outgoing breath (Nishv&sa) of KlUa. 

The S&nkhya rejecting the Lok&yata notion that V&yu 
is a mere bio-mechanical force or mechanical motion result- 
ing from such a Vftyu, holds, on the principle of the economy 
of categories, that life is a resultant of the various concurrent 
activities of other principles or forces in the organism. 
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l^ius, again, the Ved&ntists deny, holding that it is a 
separate, independent principle and material form assumed 
through MS,y& by the one Consciousness. In either case, 
it is an unconscious force, since, everything which is not the 
Atm& or Furusha, is, according to M&y&vSda and S&nkhya, 
unconscious, or, in Western parlance, material (Jada). 

If we apply ShSJcta principles, then Pr&na is a name of 
the general Shakti displaying itself in the organization of 
matter and the vital phenomena which bodies, when organ- 
ized, exhibit. Manifest Shakti is vitality, which is a 
limited concrete display in forms of Her own formless Being 
or Sat. All Shakti is Jnana, Ichchhg,, Kriyg,, and in its form 
as Prakriti, the Gunas Sattva, Rajas, Tamas. She desires, 
impelled by Her nature (Ichchhft), to build up forms ; sees 
how it should be done (Jn§,na) ; and then does it (Kriy&). 
The mostTlimasic form of Kriyg, is the apparently mechanical 
enei^y displayed in material bodies. But this is itself the 
product of Her Vitivity and not the cause of it. Ultimately 
then Prana, like everything else, is consciousness which, as 
Shakti, limits Itself in forms which it first creates and 
sustains ; then builds up into other more elaborate forms 
and again sustains imtil their life-period is run. All creation 
and maintenance is a limiting power, with the appearance 
of unconsciousness, in so far as, and to the degree that, it 
confines the boundless Being-Consciousness-Bliss ; yet that 
Power is nothing but Consciousness negating and limiting 
itself. The Great Mother (Shri Mat&) limits Her infinite 
being in and as the universe and maintains it. In so far as 
the form and its life is a limited thing, it is apparently im- 
conscious, for consciousness is thereby limited. At each 
moment there is creation, but we call the first appearance 
creation (Srishti), and its continuance, through the agency 
of Prana, maintenance (Sthiti). But both that which is 
apparently limited and that whose operation has that efiect 
is Being-Consciousness. PrSna Vayu is the self-begotten 
but limited manifestation of the eternal Life. It is called 
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Vayu (Va=to move) because it courses tbrougbout the whole 
universe. Invisible in itself yet its operations are manifest. 
For it determines the birth, growth, and decay of all ani- 
mated organisms and as such receives the homage of all 
created Being. For it is the Pr&nariipi £tm&, the Prftna 
Shakti. 

For those by whom inorganic matter was considered to 
be “dead” or lifeless, it followed that it could have no 
Feeling-Consciousness, since the latter was deemed to be an 
attribute of life. Further, consciousness was denied because 
it was, and is indeed now, commonly assumed that every 
conscious experience pre-supposes a subject, conscious of 
being such, attendii]^ to an object. As Professor P. Mukhyo- 
pMhy&ya (“Approaches to Truth”) has well pointed out, 
consciousness was identified with intelligence or under- 
standing — ^that is with directed consciousness ; so that 
where no direction or form is discernible. Western thinkers 
have been apt to imagine that consciousness as such has 
also ceased. To their pragmatic eye consciousness is always 
particular having a particular direction and form. 

According, however, to Indian views, there are three 
states of consciousness : (1) a supramental supreme conscious- 
ness dissociated from mind. This is the Paramd,tm& Chit 
which is the basis of all existence, whether organic or in- 
organic, and of thought ; of which the Shruti says, “know 
that which does not think by the mind and by which the 
mind itself is thought. ” There are then two main manifested 
states of conscioxisness : (2) consciousness associated with 
mind in organic matter working throiigh its vehicles of 
mind and matter ; (3) consciousness associated with and 
almost entirely veiled by inorganic gross matter (Bhuta) 
only ; such as the muffled consciousness, evidenced by its 
response to external stimuli, as shown in the experiments 
with which Sir Jagadish Bose’s name is associated. Where 
are we to draw the lowest limit of sensation ; and if a limit 
be assigned, why there ? As Dr. Ernst Mach has pointed 
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out (Analysis of Sensations, 243) the question is natuial 
enough if we start from the commonly current physical 
conception. It is, of course, not asserted that inorganic 
matter is conscious to itself in the yray that the higher 
organized life is. The response, however, which it makes 
to stimuli is evidence that consciousness is there, though 
it lies heavily veiled in and imprisoned by it. Inorganic 
matter displays it in the form of that seed or rudiment of 
sentiency which, enlaiging into the simple pulses of feeling 
of the lowest degrees of organized life, at length emerges in 
the developed self-conscious sensations of human life. Owing 
to imperfect scientific knowledge, the first of these aspects 
was not in antiquity capable of physical proof in the same 
way or to the same extent, as Modem Science with its delicate 
instruments have made possible. Starting, however, from 
the revealed and intuitionally held truth that all was Brah- 
man, the conclusion necessarily followed. All Bhuta is 
composed of the three Grunas or factors of Prakriti or the 
psycho-physical potentials. Jt is the Sattva or Principle of 
Presentation of Consciousness in gross matter (almost entirely 
suppressed by Tamas or the Principle of Veiling of Conscious- 
ness though it be) which manifests the phenomena of sensibi- 
lity observed in matter. In short, nature, it has been well said, 
knows no sharp boundaries or yawning gulfs, though we may 
ignore the subtle connecting links between things. There 
is no break in continuity. Being and Consciousness are co- 
extensive. Consciousness is not limited to those centres 
in the Ether of consciousness which are called organized 
bodies. But just as life is difierently expressed in the mineral 
and in man, so is Consciousness which many have been apt 
to think exists in the developed animal and even in man only. 

Consciousness (Chit-Shakti) exists in all the hierarchy 
of Being, and is, in fact. Being. It is, however, in all bodies 
veiled by its power or Ml,y&-Shakti which is composed of the 
three Gunas. In inorganic matter, owing to the predomin- 
ance of Tamas, Consciousness is so greatly veiled and the 
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life force is so restrained that we get the appearance of 
insensihility, inertia and mere mechanical energy. In 
organized bodies, the action of Tamas is gradually lessened, 
so that the members pf the universal hierarchy become more 
and more S&ttvik as they ascend in the scale of evolution. 
Consciousness itself does not change. It remains the same 
throughout. What does change is its wrappings, unconsci- 
ous or apparently so, as they may alternatively be called. 
This wrapping is MSyS and Prakriti with their Gunas. The 
dgure of ** wrapping” is apt to illustrate the presentment 
of SASkhya and M&y&v&da. From the SbMkta aspect we 
may compare the process to one in which it being assumed 
that in one aspect there is an unchanging light, in another 
it is either turned up or turned down as the case may be. 
In gross matter the light is so turned down that it is not 
ordinarily perceptible and even delicate scientific experiment 
may give rise to contending assertions. When the veiling 
by Tamas is lessened in organic life, and the Jiva is thiis less 
bound in matter, the same Consciousness (for there is no 
other) which previously manifested as, what seems to us, a 
mere mechanical reaction, manifests in its freer environment 
in that sensation which we associate with consciousness as 
popularly understood. Shakti who ever negates Herself as 
M&yfi-Shakti, more and more reveals Herself as Chit-Shakti. 
There is thus a progressive release of Consciousness from the 
bonds of matter, until it attains complete freedom or liber- 
ation (Moksha) when the Atm& is Itself (Atmd> Svarup!) or 
Pure Consciousness. At this point, the same Shakti, who 
had operated as M&ysi, is Herself Consciousness (Chidrupini). 

According to the Hindu books, plants have a sort of 
dormant Consciousness, and are capable of pleasure and 
pain. Chakrapfeii says in the Bh&numatf that the Conscious- 
ness of plants is a kind of stupefied, darkened, or comatose 
Consciousness. Udayana also says that plants have a 
dormant Consciousness which is very dull. The differences 
between plant and animal life have always been regarded 
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by the Hindus as being one not of kind, but of degree. And. 
t^ principle may be applied throughout. Life and Consci- 
ousness is not a product of evolution. The latter merely 
manifests it. Manu speaks of plants as being creatures 
enveloped by darkness caused by past deeds having, how- 
ever, an internal Consciousness and a capacity for pleasure 
and pain. And, in the Mah&bh&rata, Blnigu says to 
Bharadhv&ja that plants possess the various senses, lor 
they are affected by heat, sounds, vision (whereby, for 
instance, the creeper pursues its path to the light), odours 
and the water which they taste. I may refer also to such 
stories as that of the YgmaUrjunavriksha of the Shrimad 
Bh&gavata mentioned in Professor Brajendra Nath Seal’s 
learned work on “The Positive Sciences of the Ancient 
Hindus”, and Professor S. N. Das Gupta’s scholarly paper 
on Parin3,ma to which I am indebted for these instances. 

Man is said to have passed through all lower states of 
Consciousness and is capable of reaching the highest through 
Yoga. The Jiva attains birth as man after having been, it is 
said, bom 84 lakhs (84,00,000) of times as plants (Vriksh§di), 
aquatic animals (Jalayoni), insects and the like (Krimi), 
birds (Pakshi), beasts (PashvSdi), and monkeys (B&nara). He 
then is bom 2 lakhs of times (2 ,00,000) in the inferior species 
of humanity, and then gradually attains a better and better 
birth until he is liberated from all the bonds of matter. 
The exact number of each kind of birth is in 20, 9, 11, 
10, 30, and 4 lakhs, respectively — 84 lakhs. As pointed out 
by Mah{i,mahop3>dhy&ya Chandrakd,nta Tark&lank&ra Lec- 
tures on “ Hindu Philosophy” (6th year, p. 227, Lecture 
VII), pre-appearance in monkey forms is not a Western 
theory only. The Consciousness which manifests in him 
is not altogether a new creation, but an unfolding of that 
which has ever existed in the elements of which he is com- 
posed, and in the Vegetable and Animal through which 
prior to his human birth he has passed. In him, however, 
matter is so re-arranged and organized as to permit of the 
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fullest manifestation which has hitherto existed of the 
underlying Chit. Man’s is the birth so difficult of attain- 
ment” (Durlabha). This is an oft-repeated statement of 
Shftstra in order that he should avail himself of the opportu- 
nities which Evolution has brought him. If he does not, he 
falls back, and may do so without limit, into gross matter 
again, passing intermediately through the Hells of suffering. 
Western writers in general describe such a descent as un- 
scientific. How, they ask, can a man’s Consciousness reside 
in an animal or plant ? The correct answer (whatever be 
popular belief) is that it does not. When man sinks again 
into an animal he ceases to be a man. He does not continue 
to be both man and animal. His consciousness is an animal 
consciousness and not a human consciousness. It is a 
childish view which regards such a case as being the 
imprisonment of a man in an animal body. If be can go up 
he can also go down. The soul or subtle body is not 
a fixed but an evolving thing. Only Spirit (Chit) is eternal 
and unchanged. In man, the revealing constituent of 
Frakriti Shakti (Sattvagima) commences to more fully 
develop, and his consciousness is fully aware of the objective 
world and his own Ego, and displays itself in all those func- 
tions of it which are called his faculties. We here reach 
the world of ideas, but these are a superstructure on consci- 
ousness and not its foundation or basis. Man’s conscious- 
ness is still, however, veiled by Mayft-Shakti. With the 
greater predominance of Sattvaguna in man, consciousness 
becomes more and more divine, until he is altogether freed 
of the bonds of M§,y&, and the Jiva Consciousness expands 
into the pure Brahman Consciousness. Thus life and Con- 
sciousness exist throughout. All is living. All is Conscious- 
ness. In the world of gross matter they seem to disap- 
pear, being almost suppressed by the veil of M&yh-Shakti’s 
Tamoguna. As however ascent is made, they are less and 
less veiled, and True Consciousness is at length realized in 
Sam&dhi and Moksha. Chit-Shakti and MS,y&-Shakti exist 
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insepa>Tal4e throughout the whole universe. There is there-^ 
fore according to the principles of the ShlMa Shdstra not 
a particle of matter which is without life and consciousness 
variously displayed or concealed though they be. Manilest 
Mly&'S^kti is the universe in which Chit-^hakti is the 
changeless Spirit. Unmanifest M&y&-8hakti is Conscious^’ 
ness (Chidrdpini). There are many persons who think 
that they have disposed of a doctrine when they have giveu 
it an opprobrious, or what they think to be an opprobrious, 
name. And so they dub all this “Animism”, which the 
reader of Census Beports associates with primitive and 
savage tribes. There are some people who are frightened 
by names. It is not names but facts which should touch us. 
Certainly “Animism” is in some respects an incorrect and 
childlike way of putting the matter. It is, however, an 
imperfect presentment of a central truth which has been 
held by some of the profoundest thinkers in the world, even 
in an age which we are apt to think to be superior to all 
others. Primitive man in his simplicity made discovery of 
several such truths. And so it has been well said that the 
simple savage and the child who regard all existence as akin 
to their own, living and feeling like himself, have, notwith- 
standing their errors, more truly felt the pulse of being, than 
the civilized man of culture. How essentially stupid some 
of the latter can be needs no proof. For the process of 
civilization being one of abstraction, they are less removed 
from the concrete fact than he is. Hence their errors which 
seem the more contorted due to the mass of useless verbiage 
in which they are expressed. And yet, as extremes meet, so 
having passed through our present condition, we may regain 
the truths perceived by the simple, not only through formal 
worship but by that which consists of the pursuit of all 
knowledge and science, when once the husk of all material 
thinking is cast aside. For him who sees the Mother in all 
things, all scientific research is wonder and worship. So 
Gratry said that the calculus of Newton and Leibnitz was a 
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supia-logical procedure, and that geometric induction is 
essentially a process of prayer, by which he evidently meant 
an appeal from the finite mind to the Infinite, for light on 
finite concerns. The seeker looks upon not mere mechanical 
movements of so-called “dead” matter, but the wondrous 
play of Her Whose form all matter is. As She thus reveals 
Herself She induces in him a passionate exaltation and that 
sense of security which is only gained as approach is made 
to the Central Heart of things. For, as the Upanishad says, 
“He only fears who sees duality”. Some day may be, when 
one who unites in himself the scientific ardour of the West 
and the all-embracing religious feeling of India will create 
another and a modem Chand!, with its multiple salutations 
to the sovereign World-Mother (Namastasyai namo namah). 
Such an one, seeing the changing marvels of Her world-play, 
will exclaim with the Yoginihridaya Tantra, “ I salute Her 
the Samvid Kalft who shines in the form of Space, Time 
and all Objects therein.” 

DeshaMlapaddrtMtma yad yad vastu yatM yathd, 

TattadHipem yd hhdti tdm shraye samvidam haldm. 

This is, however, not mere Nature-worship as it is 
generally understood in the West, or the worship of Force 
as Eeshub Ohunder Sen took the Sh&kta doctrine to be. All 
things exist m the Supreme who in Itself infinitely trans- 
cends all finite forms. It is the worship of God as the 
Mother-Creatrix who manifests in the form of all things 
which are, as it were, but an atom of dust on the Feet of 
Her who is Infinite Being (Sat), Experience (Chit), Love 
(Ananda) and Power (Shakti). As Philibert Commerson 
said : “La vie d’un naturaliste est, je L’ose dire, une ado- 
ration presque perp^uelle. ” 

I have in my paper “Shakti and MAyS,” (here reprinted 
from the Indian Philosophical Review, 1918 , No. 2 ) contrast- 
ed the three different concepts of the Primal Energy as Prak- 
rit!, MAyA and Shakti of SAnkhya, YedAnta and the Agama 
j^pectively. I will not, therefore, repeat myself but will 
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only summarise conclusions here. In the first place, there 
are features common to all three concepts. Hitherto, greater 
pains have been taken to show the difierences between the 
Darshanas than to co-ordinate them systematically, by 
regarding their points of agreement or as regard apparent 
disagreement, their view-point. It has been said that 
Truth cannot be found in such a country as India, in which, 
there are six systems of philosophy disputing with one 
another, and where, even in one system alone, there is a 
conflict between Dvaita, Vishisht&dvaita and Advaita. One 
might suppose from such a criticism that all in Europe 
were of one mind, or that at least the Christian Community 
was agreed, instead of being split up, as it is, into hundreds 
of sects. An American humourist observed with truth that 
there was a good deal of human nature in man everywhere. 
Of course there is difference which, as the Radd-ul-Muhtar 
says, is also the gift of God. This is not to deny that Truth 
is only one. It is merely to recognize that whilst Truth is 
one, the nature and capacities of those who seek it, or claim 
to possess it, vary. To use a common metaphor, the same 
white light which passes through varicoloured glass takes 
on its various colours. All cannot apprehend the truth to 
the same extent or in the same way. Hence the sensible 
Indian doctrine of competency or AdhikSxa. In the Chris- 
tian Gospel it is also said, “Throw not your pearls before 
swine lest they trample upon them and then rend you. ” 
What can be given to any man is only what he can receive. 

The Six Philosophies represent differing standards 
according to the manner and to the extent to which the 
one Truth may be apprehended. Each standard goes a step 
beyond the last, sharing, however, with it certain notions in 
common. As regards the present matter, all these systems 
start with the fact that there is Spirit and Mind-Matter, 
Consciousness and Unconsciousness, apparent or real. S&n- 
khya, Ved&nta and the Shg,kta Agama called the first 
Purusha, Brahman, Shiva ; and the second Prakriti, M&ySr, 
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Shakti lespecUvely. All agree that it is from the associa- 
tion tc^ether of these two Principles that the universe arises 
and that such association is the universe. All, again, agree 
that one Principle, namely, the first, is infinite, formless 
consciousness, and the second is a jmitising principle which 
makes forms. Thirdly, aU regard this last as a veiling 
principle, that is, one which veils consciousness ; and hold 
that it is eternal, all-pervading, existing now as seed (Mula- 
prakriti, Avyakta) and now as fruit (Vikriti), composed of 
the Gunas Sattva, Rajas and Tamas (Principles of presenta- 
tion of Consciousness, Action, and Veiling of Consciousness 
respectively) ; unperceivable except through its effects. In 
all, it is the Natural Principle the material cause of the 
material universe. 

The word Prakriti has been said to be derived from the 
root and the afl&x “Ktin”, which is added to express 

BhAva or the abstract idea, and sometimes the Karma 
or object of the action, corresponding with the Greek 
aMx Sis. Ktin inflected in the nominative becomes tis. 
Prakriti, therefore, has been said to correspond with Phttsis 
(Nature) of the Greeks. In all three systems, therefore, 
it is, as the “natural,” contrasted with the “spiritual” 
aspect of things. 

The first main point of difference is between SAukhya, 
on the one hand, and the Advaita YedAnta, whether as 
interpreted by Shankara or tai^ht by the Shaiva-ShAkta 
Tantra on the other. Classical SAnkhya is a dualistic 
system, whereas the other two are non-dualistic. The 
classical SAnkhya posits a plurality of Atmans representing 
the formless consciousness, with one unconscious Prakriti 
which is formative activity. Prakriti. is thus a real inde- 
pendent principle. VedAntic monism does not altogether 
discard these two principles, but says that they cannot exist 
as two independent Realities. There is only one Brahman. 
The two categories of SAfikhya, Purusha and Prakriti are 
reduced to one Reality, the Brahman ; otherwise the VAkya, 
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“All this is verily Brahman” (Sarvam khalvidam Brahma), 
is fdsified. 

But how is this ejected ? It is on this poiut that 
M&yAv4da of Shankara and the Advaita of Shaiva-ShSkta 
Agama differ. Both systems agree that Brahman has two 
aspects in one of which It is transcendent and in another 
creative and immanent. According to Shankara, Btahnum 
is in one aspect Ishvara associated with, and in another one 
dissociated from M&ysL which, in his system, occupies the 
^aoe of the SiJakhyan Frakriti, to which it is (save as to 
reality and indep^dence) similar. What is M&y& I It is 
not a real independent Principle like the Sinkhyan Frakriti. 
Then is it Brahmsm or not I According to Shaiikara, 
it is an unthinkaUe, alogical, unexplainable (Anirvachaniya) 
mystery. It is an eternal falsity (Mithy&bhutA san&tani), 
owing what false appearance of reaUty it possesses to the 
Brahman, with Which in one aspect it is associated. It is 
not real for there is only one such. It caimot, however, be 
said to be unreal for it is the cause of and is empirical expefi- 
. ence. It is smnething which is neither real (Sat) nor unreal 
(Asat), lior partly real and partly unreal (Sadasat), and which 
though not forming part of Brahman, and therefore not 
Brahman, is yet, though not a second reality, inseparaldy 
associated and sheltering with (M§,y& brahm&shrit&) Brah- 
man in Its Ishvara aspect. Like the S&hkhyan Frakriti, 
Md,y4 (whatever it be) is in the nature of an unconscious 
principle. The universe appears by the reflection of consm^ 
ousness (Furusha, Brahman) on unconsciousness (Frakriti, 
M&yl.). In this way the unconscious is made to appear 
conscious. This is Chid&bh&sa. 

Mayd. is illusive and so is Shankara’s definition (d it. 
Further, though M&yH is not a second reality, but a myste- 
rious something of which neither reality nor unreality oan 
be affirmed, the fact of positing it at all in this form gives 
to Shafikara’s doctrine a tinge of dualism hrom which the 
Bhdkta doctrine is free. For, it is to be noted that notwith- 
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standing tliat M&ya is a falsity, it is not, according to Shaii- 
kara, a mere negation or want of something (Abh4va), but a 
positive entity (Bh§,varupam ajn&nam), that is in the nature 
of a Power which veils (Achchh&daka) consciousness, as 
Prakriti does in the case of Purusha. Shahkara’s system, 
on the other hand, has this advantage from a monistic 
standpoint, that whilst he, like the ShS,kta, posits the 
doctrine of aspects saying that in one aspect the Brahman 
is associated with M&y& (Ishvara), and in another it is not 
(Parabrahman) ; yet in neither aspect does his Brahman 
change. Whereas, according to Sh&kta doctrine, Shiva 
does, in one aspect, that is as Shakti, change. 

Whilst then Shafykara’s teaching is consistent with 
the changelessness of Brahman, he is not so successful in 
establishing the saying, “All this is Brahman”. The posi- 
tion is reversed as regards Shaiva-Shakta Darshana which 
puts forth its doctrine of M&y&-Shakti with greater simpli- 
city. Shakta doctrine takes the saying, “All this is Brah- 
man” (the realization of which, as the Mahanirvana Tantra 
states, is the aim and end of Kulachara) in its literal sense. 
“This” is the universe. Then the universe is Brahman. But 
Brahman is Consciousness. Then the universe is really That. 
But in what way ? Shankara says that what we sense 
with our senses is Miiyd,, which is practically something, 
but in a real sense nothing ; which yet appears to be some- 
thing because it is associated with the Brahman which 
alone is Real. Its appearance of independent reality is thus 
borrowed and is in this sense said to be “illusory”. 
When, therefore, we say, “All this is Brahman”-- accord- 
ing to Shankara, this means that what is at the back 
of that which we see is Brahman ; the rest or appearance 
is Mhya. Again, according to Shankara, man is spirit 
(Atm^L) vestured in the M&yik falsities of mind and 
matter. He, accordingly, can then only establish the 
unity of Ishvara and Jiva by eliminating from the first 
MSiyk, and from the second AvidyS. ; when Brahman is left 
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as a common denominator. The Sh&kta, however, elimi- 
nates nothing. For him, in the strictest sense, ‘‘All is 
Brahman”. For him, man’s spirit (Atm§,) is Shiva. His 
mind and body are Shakti. . ..But Shiva and Shakti are one. 
Param&tm& is Shiva-Shakti in imdistinguishable union. 
J!v&tm& is Shiva-Shakti in that state in which the Self is 
distinguished from the not-Self. Man, therefore, according 
to the Sh&kta Tantra, is not Spirit seemingly clothed by a 
non-Brahman falsity, but spirit covering Itself with its own 
power or M&y§,-Shakti. All is Shakti whether as Chit- 
Shakti or Md.yd.-Shakti. When, therefore, the Sh^a 
T&ntric says, “All this is Brahman”, he means it literally. 
“This”, here means Brahman as Shakti, as M§Ly§>-Shakti, 
and Chit-Shakti. 

Shiva as Parabrahman is Shiva-Shakti in that state 
when Shakti is not operating and in which She is Herself, 
that is, pure consciousness (Chidrupini). Shiva as Ishvara is 
Shiva-Shakti in that state in which Shiva, associated with 
M3,y8i,-Shakti, is the source of movement and change ; Shiva- 
Shakti as Jiva is the state produced by such action which is 
subject to Mays,, from which Ishvara, the MSyin is free. 
The creative Shakti is therefore changeless Ohit-Shakti and 
changing Maya-Shakti. Yet the One Shakti must never be 
conceived as existing apart from, or without the other, for 
they are only twin aspects of the fundamental Substance 
(Paravastu). Vimarsha-Shakti (See Kamakalaviiasa, Yol. 
X, Tantrik Texts, Ed. A. Avalon) as Maya-Shakti pro- 
duces the forms in which Spirit as Chit-Shakti inheres and 
which it illuminates (Prakasha). But Maya-Shakti is not 
imconscious. How can it be ; for it is Shakti and one with 
Chit-Shakti. All Shakti is and must be Consciousness. 
There is no unconscious Maya which is not Brahman and 
yet not separate from Brahman. Brahman alone is and 
exists, whether as Chit or as manifestation of Maya. All is 
Consciousness, as the so-called “New Thought” of the West 
also afSrms. 
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But BUiely, it wiil be said, there is an unconscious ele- 
ment in things. How is this accounted for if there be no 
umsonsCious M&y&l It is conscious Shakti veiling HetseU 
and so appearing as limited oonsciousness. In other words, 
Whilst Shankara says mind and matter axe in themselves 
Unconscious but appear to be conscious through €hid4bh&sa ; 
the Shidrta Agama reverses the position, and says that they 
are in themselves, that is in their ground, conscious, for they 
are at base Chit ; but they yet appear to be unconscious, or 
more strictly limited oonsciousness, by the veiling power of 
Consciousness Itself as M4y4-Shakti. This being so, there is 
no need for Chid4bh4sa which assumes, as it were, two things, 
the Brahman, and unconscious M4y4 in which the former 
reflects itself. Though some of the Shastras do speak of a 
reflection, Prativimba is between Shiva and Shakti. Brah- 
man is M4y4-^hakti in that aspect in which it negates itself, 
for it is the function of Shakti to negate (Nishedhavyap4ra- 
rflph shaktih), as. it is said by Yoga-R4ja or Yoga Muni 
(as he is also called) in his commentary on Abhinava Gupta’s 
Faram4rthas4ra. In the Sh4kta Tantras, it is a common 
saying of Shiva to Devi, There is no diflerence between 
Me and Thee.” Whilst Shafikara’s Ishvara is associated 
with the imconscious M4y4, the Shaiva Sh4kta’s Ishvara 
is never associated with anything but Himself, that is as 
Ml,y4-Shakti. 

Whether this doctrine be accepted as the final solution 
of things or not, it is both great and powerful. It is 
great because the whole wodd is seen in glory accord- 
ing to the strictest monism as the manifestation of 
Him and Her. The mind is not disl^acted and kept frmn 
the xealizalaon of unity, by the notion of any unconscious 
M4y4 which is not Brahman nor yet separate from It. 
Next, this doctrine accommodates itself to Western scienti- 
fic monism, so far as the latter goes, adding to it howe^^ a 
rdigious and metaphysical basis ; infusing it with the spirit 
of devotion. It is powerful because its standpoint is 
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‘heice’ and ‘now’, and not the tianscendental Siddhi stand- 
point of wfaicli most men know nothing and cannot, outsicb 
Samgdhi, realize. It assumes the reality of the world which 
to us is real. It allows the mind to work in its natural 
channel. It does not ask it to deny what goes against the 
grain of its constitution to deny. It is, again, powerful 
because we stond firmly planted on a basis which is real 
and natural to us. From the practical viewpoint, it does 
not ask man to eschew and flee from the wodd in the 
spirit of asceticism ; a course repugnant to a lai^e number 
of modem minds, not only because mere asceticism often 
involves what it thinks to be a futile self-denial ; but be- 
cause that mind is waking to the truth that all is one ; that 
if so, to deny the world is in a sense to deny an aspect of 
That which is both Being and Becoming. It thinks jJso 
that wMst some natures are naturally ascetic, to attempt 
ascetic treatment in the case of most is to contort the natural 
being, and to intensify the very evils which asceticism seeks 
to avoid. Not one man in many thousands has true 
Vair&gya or detachment from the world. Most are thorough- 
ly even glued to it. A^in, there are many minds which 
are puzzled and confused by M&ytlvMa ; and which, there- 
fore, falsely interpret it, — may be to their harm. These 
men, M&y§,v&da, or rather their misimderstanding of it, 
weakens or destroys. Their grip on themselves and the 
world is in any case enfeebled. They become intellectual 
and moral derelicts who are neither on the path of power 
nor of renunciation, and who have neither the strength to 
follow woridly life, nor to truly abandon it. It is not neces- 
sary, however, to renoimce when all is seen to be Her. And, 
when all is so seen, then the spiritual illumxnafi(Hi which 
transfusee^all thoughts and acts makes them noble and p«ae. 
It is impossible for a man, who in whatever sense truly sees 
Ood in all things, to err. If he doas so, it is because his 
vision is not fully strcmg and pure ; and to this eicteat scope 
is afforded to error. But given perfect spiritual ej^si^t 
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then all '‘this'* is pure. For, as the Greeks profoundly 
said, “panta kathara tois katharois”, ‘*To the pure all 
things aie pure”. 

The Shikta doctrine is thus one which has not only 
grandeur but is greatly pragmatic and of excelling worth. 
It has always been to me a surprise that its value 
should not have been r^htly appreciated. I can 
only suppose that its neglect is due to the fact that it 
is the doctrine of the Sh&kta Tantras. That fact has been 
enough to warrant its rejection, or at least a refusal to 
examine it. Like all practical doctrines, it is also intensely 
positive. There are none of those negations which weaken and 
which annoy those who, as the vital Western mind does, feel 
themselves to be strong and living in an atmosphere of might 
and power. For power is a glorious thing. What is wanted 
is only the sense that all Power is of God and is God, and 
that Bh&va or feeling which interprets all thoughts and acts 
and their objects in terms of the Divine, and which sees God 
in and as all things. Those who truly do so will exercise power 
not only without wrong, but with that compassion (KarunS) 
for all beings which is so beautiful a feature of the Buddha 
of northern and T&ntrik Buddhism, For m them Shakti 
Herself has descended. This is Shaktip&ta, as it is techni- 
cally called in the Tantra Shastra ; the descent of Shakti 
which Western theology calls the grace of God. But grace 
is truly not some exterior thing, though we may pictorially 
think of it as ‘streaming’ from above below. 5.tm& neither 
comes nor goes. To be in grace is that state in which man 
commences to realize himself as Shiva-Shakti. His power 
is, to use a Western phrase, “converted”. It is turned from 
the husk of mere outwardness and of limited self-seeking, to 
that inner Eeality which is the great Self Which, at base, 
he (in this doctrine) is. 

The principles of Shftkta doctrine which will vary ac- 
cording to race, are a regenerating doctrine, giving strength 
where there is weakness, and, where strength exists, directing 
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it to right ends. “ Shivo’ ham ”, “lam Shiva ” , “ S&’ ham ”, 
“I am She (the Devi)”, the Tantras say. The Western 
may call It by some other name. Some call ‘It this and 
some that, as the Veda says. “I am He”, “I am She”, “I 
am It”, matters not to the Shlikta so long as man identifies 
himself with the ‘Oversold’, and thus harmonizes himself 
with its Being, with Dharmic actions (as it manifests in the 
world) and therefore necessarily with Its true ends. In its 
complete form the Sh4kta doctrine is monistic. But to those 
to whom monism makes no appeal, the Sh&kta will say that 
by adopting its spirit, so far as the forms of their belief and 
worship allow, they will experience a refiection of the joy and 
strength of those who truly live because they worship Her 
who is Eternal life — the Mother who is seated on the couch 
of Shivas (Mahapreta), in the Isle of Gems (Manidvipa), 
in the “Ocean of Nectar”, which is all Being-Consciousness 
and Bliss. 

This is the pearl which those who have churned the 
ocean of Tantra discover. That pearl is there in an Indian 
shell. There is a beautiful nacre on the inner shell which is 
the Mother of Pearl. Outside, the shell is naturally rough 
and coarse, and bears the accretions of weed and parasite 
and of things of all kind which exist, good or bad as we call 
them, in the ocean of existence (Samsfira). The Scripture 
leads man to remove these accretions, and to pass within 
through the crust, gross, though not on that account oidy, 
bad ; for there is a gross (Sthula) and subtle (Sfikshma) 
aspect of worship. Finally it leads man to seek to see 
the Mother of Pearl and lastly the Pearl which, enclosed 
therein, shines with the brilliant yet soft light which is that 
of the Moon-Chit (Chichchandra) Itself. 
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Chapter XVl. 

Matter and consciousness * 


^HE subject of my lecture to-day is Consciousness or 
■*" Chit, and Matter or Unconsciousness, that is, Achit ; 
the unchanging formlessness and the changing forms. Ac- 
cording to Sh&kta Advaitav&da, man is Consciousness-Un- 
consciousness or Chit-Achit ; being Chit-Shakti as regards 
his Antar&tmA and the particularized M§,y&-Shakti as to 
his material vehicles of mind and body. The reason that 
I have selected this subject, amongst the many others on 
which I might have addressed you, is that these two ideas 
are the key concepts of Indian Philosophy and religion. If 
they are fully understood both as to their definition and 
relations, then, all is understood so far as intellect can make 
such matters intelligible to us ; if they are not understood 
then nothing is properly understood. Nor are they always 
understood even by those who profess to know and write 
on Indian Philosophy. Thus, the work on Ved&nta, of an 
English Orientalist, now in its second edition, describes Chit 
as the ccmdition of a stone or other inert substance. A more 
absurd error it is hard to imagine. Those who talk in this 
way have not learnt the elements of their subject. It is 
true that you will find in the Sh§,stra, the state of the Yogi 
described as being like a log (EAshtavat). But this does 
not mean that his Consciousness is that of a piece of wood : 
but that he no more perceives the external world than a log 
cf wood does. He does not do so because he has the Sam&dhi 
consciousness that is Illumination and true Being itself. 

I can to-night only scratch at the surface of a profound 
subject. To properly expound it would require a series of 
lectures, and to understand it in its depths, years of thinking 
thereon. I will look at the matter first from the scientific 

* Short Summary of Address delivered at the Dacca Sahitya Parishat, Jime 
1916 . 
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point of view ; secondly, state what those concepts mean in 
themselves ; and thirdly, show how they are related to one 
another in the Sdnkhya and the MUylvSda and Shaktiv&da 
presentments of Ved&nta doctrine. The Shaktiv&da of 
which 1 deal to-night may be found in the Tantras. It has 
been supposed that the .Sgamas arose at the close of the age 
of the Upanishads. They are Sh&stras of the Up^sanft 
K&nda dealing with the worship of Saguna Ishvara. It has 
been conjectured that they arose partly because of the declin- 
ing strength of the Vaidika Ach^a, and partly because of 
the increasing number of persons within the Hindu fold, who 
were not competent for the Yaidika Ach&ra, and, for whom 
some spiritual discipline was necessary. One common 
feature distinguishes them ; namely, their teaching is for 
all castes and all women. They express the liberal principle 
that whilst socially differences may exist, the path of 
religion is open to all, and that spiritual competency and not 
the external signs of caste determine the position of persons 
on that path. Ishvara in these Agamas is worshipped in 
threefold forms as Vishnu, Shiva, Devi. Therefore, the 
Agamas or Tantras are threefold, Vaishnava, Shaiva and 
Shl^kta, such as the Panchargtra Agamas of the first group, 
the Shaiva Siddhdnta (with its 28 Tantras), the Nakulisha 
F&shupata, and the Kashmirian Trika of the second group ’> 
and the alleged division into Kaula, Mishra, S&maya of the 
third group. I express no opinion on this last division. I 
merely refer to this matter in order to explain what I mean 
by the word J^ama. The ShaktivMa, however, which I 
contrast with Mfty&vada to-day, is taken from the ShSkta 
Agama. By M&y&vdda I mean Shankara’s exposition of 
Ved&nta. 

Now, with reference to the scientific aspect of the 
subject, I show you that in three main particulars, modem 
western physics and psychology support Indian philosophy, 
whatever such support may be worth. Indeed, Mr. Lowes 
Dickinson, in an acute recent analysis of the state of 
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ideas in India, China and Japan observes that the Indian 
form of religion and philosophy is that which most easily 
accommodates itself to modem western science. That does 
not prove it is tme, until it is established that the conclu- 
sions of western science to which it does conform are true. 
But the fact is of great importance in countering those who 
have thought that eastern ideas were without rational 
foimdation. It is of equal importance to those two classes 
who either believe in the ideas of India, or in the particular 
conclusions of science to which I refer. The three points 
on this head are firstly, that physicists, by increasing their 
knowledge of so-called “matter”, have been led to doubt its 
reality, and have dematerialized the atom, and, with it, 
the entire imiverse which the various atoms compose. The 
trinity of matter, ether and electricity out of which science 
has hitherto attempted to construct the world, has been 
reduced to a single element— the ether (which is not scientific 
“matter”) in a state of motion. According to SSnkhya, 
the objective world is composed of the Bhutas which derive 
ultimately from At&sha. I do not say that scientific “ ether ’ ’ 
is Ak&sha, which is a concept belonging to a difEerent train 
of thought. Moreover the sensible is derived from the super- 
sensible Ak&sha TanmSrtra, and is not therefore an ultimate. 
But it is important to note the agreement in this, that 
both in East and West, the various forms of gross matter 
derive from some single substance which is not “matter”. 
Matter is dematerialized, and the way is made for the Indian 
concept of Mfi,y&. There is a point at which the mind cannot 
any longer usefully work outward. Therefore, after the 
Tanm&tra, the mind is turned within to discover their cause 
in that Egoism which, reaching forth to the world of enjoy- 
ment produces sensorium, senses, and objects of sensation. 
That the mind and senses are also material has the support 
of some forms of western philosophy, such as that of Herbert 
Spencer, for he holds that the Universe, whether physical or 
psychical, is a play of force which in the case of matter we 
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experience as object. Mind as such is, he says, as much 
a ‘‘material” organ as the brain and outer sense-organs, 
though they are difiering forms of Force. His afiBrmation that 
scientific “matter” is an appearance produced by the play 
of cosmic force, and that mind itself is a product of the same 
play, is what Sftnkhya and Vedinta hold. The way again 
is opened for the concept, M&y&. Whilst, however, Spencer 
and the Agnostic School hold that the Reality behind these 
phenomena is unknowable, the Vediknta afi&rms that it is 
knowable and is Consciousness itself. This is the Self than 
which nothing can be more intimately known. Force is 
blind. We discover consciousness in the Universe. It is 
reasonable to suppose that if the first cause is of the nature 
of either Consciousness or Matter, and not of both, it must be 
of the nature of the former and not of the latter. Unconsci- 
ousness or object may be conceived to modify Conscious- 
ness, but not to produce Consciousness out of its unconscious 
Self. According to Indian ideas. Spirit which is the cause of 
the Universe is pure Consciousness. This is Nishkala Shiva : 
and, as the Creator, the great Mother or Devi. The exis- 
tence of pure consciousness in the Indian sense has been 
decried by some thinkers in the West, where generally to its 
pragmatic eye. Consciousness is always particular having a 
particular direction and form. It assumes this particularity, 
however, through M&ysk. We must distinguish between Con- 
sciousness as such and modes in consciousness. Conscious- 
ness is the unity behind all forms of conscioiisness, whether 
sensation, emotion, instinct, will or reason. The claim that 
Consciousness as such exists can only be verified by spiritual 
experience. All high mystic experiences, whether in East or 
West, have been experiences of unity in differing forms and 
degrees. Even, however, in normal life as well as in abnormal 
pathological states, we have occasional stretches of experience 
in which it becomes almost structureless. Secondly, the dis- 
covery of the subliminal Consciousness aids Sh8,stric doctrine, 
in so far as it shows that behind the surface consciousness 
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o! which we aie ordinarily aware, there is yet another 
mysterious held in which alt its operaticois grow. It is 
the Buddlii whieh here manifests. Well-established occult 
powers and phenomena now generally accepted such as 
telepathy, thought-reading, hypnotism and the like are only 
ex^dainable on hypotheses which approach more nearly 
Eastern doctrine than any other theory which has in modem 
times prevailed in the West. Thirdly, as bearing on this 
subject, we have now the scientific recognition that from its 
mofem frima all forms have evolved ; that there is life or 
its potency in all things : and that there are no breaks in 
nature. There is the same matter and Consciousness through- 
out. There is unity of Ufe. There is no such thing as “ dead ” 
matter. The well-known experiences of Dr. Jagadish Bose 
establish response to stimuli in inorganic matter. This res- 
ponse may be interpreted to indicate the existence of that 
Sattva Guna which Ved^ta and S&nkhya afiirm to exist in 
all things oi^anic or inoi^anic. It is the play of Chit in this 
Sattva, so muffled in Tamas as not to be recognizable except 
by delicate scientific experiment, which appears as the so- 
called “mechanical” response. Consciousness is here veiled 
and imprisoned by Tamas. Inorganic matter displays it in 
the form of that seed or rudiment of sentiency which, enlarg- 
ing into the simple pulses of feeling of the lowest degrees 
of organized life, at length emei^es in the developed self- 
conscious sensations of human life. Consciousness is 
throughout the same. What varies is its wrappings. There 
is, thus, a progressive release of Consciousness from gross 
matter, through plants and animals to man. This evolution, 
Indian doctrine has tai^ht in its 84 lakhs of previous births. 
According to the Hindu books, plants have a dormant con- 
sciousness. The Mahhbh&rata says that plants can see and 
thus they reach the Ught. Such power of vision would have 
been ridiculed not long ago, but. Professor Haberlandt, the 
well-known botanist, has established that plants possess an 
organ of vision in the shape of a convex lens on the upper 
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surface of the leaf. The animal consciousness is greater, but 
seems to display itself almost entirely in the satisfaction of 
animal’s wants. In man, we reach the world of ideas, but 
these are a superstructure on consciousness, and not its 
foundation or basis. It is in this modeless basis that the 
various modes of consciousness with which we are fa miliar 
in our waking and dreaming states arise. 

The question then arises as to the relation of this princi- 
ple of Form with Formlessness ; the unconscious finite with 
infinite consciousness. It is noteworthy that in the Thom- 
istic philosophy. Matter, like Prakriti, is the particularizing 
or finitizing principle. By their definition, however, they 
are opposed. How then can the two be one ? 

S§,nkhya denies that they are one, and says they are two 
separate independent principles. This, Vedftnta in its turn, 
denies for it says that there is in fact only one true Reality, 
though from the empirical, dualistic standpoint there 
seem to be two. The question then is asked. Is dualism, 
pluralism, or monism to be accepted ? For the Ved&ntist 
the answer of Shruti is that it is the last. But, apart from 
this, the question is, Does Shruti record a true experience, 
and is it the fact that spiritual experience is monistic or 
dualistic ? The answer is, as we can see from history, that 
all high mystic experiences are experiences of unity in 
differing forms and degrees. 

The question cannot be decided solely by discussion, 
but by our conclusion as to the conformity of the particular 
theory held with spiritual experience. But how can we 
reconcile the unity of pure consciousness with the plurality 
of unconscious forms which the world of experience giyes us ? 
Yed&nta gives various intellectual interpretations, though 
experience alone can solve this question. Shankara says 
there is only one Sadvastu, the Brahman. From a trans- 
cendental standpoint. It is, and nothing happens. There is, 
in the state of highest experience (Param&tma), no Ishvara, 
no creation, no world, no Jiva, no bondage, no liberation. 
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But empirically lie must and does admit the world or M&y4, 
which in its seed is the cosmic Sahsk&ra, which is the cause 
of all these notions which from the highest state are rejected. 
But is it real or unreal ? Shankara says it is neither. It 
cannot be real, for then there would be two Reals. It is 
not unreal, for the world is an empirical fact — ^an experience 
of its kind, and it proceeds from the Power of Ishvara. 
In truth, it is unexplainable, and as S&yana says, more 
wonderful than Chit itself. 

But if it is neither Sat nor Asat, then as Mlyg, it is not 
the Brahman who is Sat. Does it then exist in Pralaya and 
if so how and where ? How can unconsciousness exist in 
pure consciousness ? Shankara calls it eternal, and says 
that in Pralaya, Md,yd.8att3, is Brahmasatt^. At that time, 
M&ya, as the power of the ideating consciousness, and the . 
world, its thought do not exist : and only the Brahman is. 
But if so how does the next universe arise on the assump- 
tion that there is Pralaya and that there is not with 
Him as M&y4 the seed of the future universe ? A Bija of 
Mliyii as Sanskara, even though Avyakta (not present to 
Consciousness), is yet by its terms different from conscious- 
ness. To all such questionings, Shankara would say, they 
are themselves the product of the Maya of the state in 
which they are put. This is true, but it is possible to put 
the matter in a simpler way against which there are not so 
many objections as may be laid against Mayavada. 

It seems to me that Shankara who combats Sankhya 
is still much influenced by its notions, and as a result of his 
doctrine of Maya he has laid himself open to the charge that 
his doctrine is not Shuddha Advaita. His notion of Maya 
retains a trace of the Sankhyan notion of separateness, 
though separateness is in fact denied. In Sankhya, Maya 
is the real Creatrix under the illiunination of Purusha. We 
find similar notions in Shaflkara, who compares Chit to 
the Ayaskantamani, and denies all liberty of self-determi- 
nation in the Brahman which, though itself unchanging, is 
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the cause of change. Jn3,na KriyS, is allowed only to Ishvaia, 
a concept which is itself the product of M&yg,. To some 
extent the distinctions made are perhaps a matter of words. 
To some extent particular notions of the Agamas are more 
practical than those of Shahkara who was a transcendenta- 
list. 

The Agama, giving the richest content to the Divine 
Consciousness, does not deny to it knowledge, but, in its 
supreme aspect, any dual knowledge ; spiritual experience 
being likened by the Brihad&ranyaka Upanishad to the 
union of man and wife in which duality exists as one and 
there is neither within nor without. It is this union which is 
the Divine LllS, of Shakti, Who is yet all the time one with 
Her Lord. 

The Shdikta exposition appears to be both simple and 
clear. I can only sketch it roughly — having no time for 
.its detail. It is first the purest AdvaitavMa. What then 
does it say ? It starts with the Shruti, “ Sarvam Khalvidam 
Brahma”. Sarvam= world ; Brahman= consciousness or 
Sachchidananda ; therefore this world is in itself Conscious- 
ness. 

But we know we are not perfect consciousness. There 
is an apparent unconsciousness. How then is this explained? 
The unmanifested Brahman, before all the worlds, is Nii^una 
Shiva — ^the Blissful undual consciousness. This is the static 
aspect of Shiva. This manifests Shakti which is the kinetic 
aspect of Brahman. Shakti and ShaktimAn are one ; there- 
fore, Shiva manifests as Shiva-Shakti, Who are one and the 
same. Therefore Shakti is consciousness. 

But Shakti has two aspects (Murtti), viz., Vidyi, Shakti 
or Chit-Shakti, and Avidyd Shakti or M&ya-Sha]rti. Both 
as Shakti (which is the same as Shaktim&n) are in themselves 
conscious. But the difference is that whilst Chit-Shakti is 
illuminating consciousness, M&yg, is a Shakti which veils 
consciousness to itself, and by its wondrous power appears 
as unconscious. This MS,y&-Shakti is Consciousness which 
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by its power appears as unconsciousness. This M&y&- 
Shakti is Triguna Shakti, that is, Shakti composed of the 
three Gkinas. This is K&mak&l& which is the Trigun&t- 
makavibhuti. These' Gunas are therefore at base nothing 
but Chit-Shakti. There is no necessity for the M&y&v&din’s 
Chid&bhilsa, that is, the reflection of conscious reality on un- 
conscious unreality, as M&y&v&da says. All is real except, 
in the sense that some things endure and are therefore truly 
real : others pass and in that sense only are not real. All is 
Brahman. The Antar3,tm& in man is the enduring Chit- 
Shakti. His apparently unconscious vehicles of mind and 
body are Brahman as Mlty§i-Shakti, that is, consciousness 
appearing as unconsciousness by virtue of its inscrutable 
power. Ishvara is thus the name for Brahman as Shakti 
which is conjoined Chit-Shakti and M&yS,-Shakti. 

The Mother Devi is Ishvara considered in His feminine 
aspect (Ishvarl) as the Mother and Nourisher of the world. ^ 
The Jiva or individual self is an Amsha or fragment of that 
great Shakti : the difference being that whilst Ishvara is 
M&y&vin or the controller of M&y&, Jiva is subject to M&y&. 
The World-thinker retains His Supreme undual Conscious- 
ness even in creation, but His thought, that is the forms 
created by His thinking are bound by His M&y&, that is 
the forms with which they identify themselves imtil by 
the power of the Vidy& Shakti in them they are liberated. 
Allis truly Sat — or Brahman. In creation Shiva extends 
His power, and af* Pralaya withdraws it into Himself. In 
creation, M&yfl is in itself Consciousness which appears as 
unconsciousness. Before creation it is as consciousness. 

Important practical results follow from the adoption 
of this view of looking at the world. The latter is the crea- 
tion of Ishvara. The world is real ; being unreal only in 
the sense that it is a shifting passing thing, whereas Atmd, 
as the true Beality endures. Bondage is real, for Bondage 
is Avidy&shakti binding consciousness. Liberation is real 
for this is the grace of Yidy&shakti. Men are each Centres 
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of Power, and if they would achieve success must, according 
to this ShSiStra, realize themselves as such, knowing that 
it is Devat& which thinks and acts in, and as, them and that 
they are the Devata. Their world enjoyment is His, and 
liberation is His peaceful nature. The Agamas deal with t^ 
development of this Power which is not to be thought iif 
as something without, but as within man’s grasp through 
various forms of Shakti SMhana. Being in the world and 
working through the world, the world itself, in the words of 
the Kulamava Tantra, becomes the seat of liberation (Moksha- 
yate Samsara). The Yira or heroic Sadhaka does not shun 
the world from fear of it. But he holds it in his grasp and 
wrests from it its secret. Realizing it at length as Conscious- 
ness the world of matter ceases to be an object of desire. 
Escaping from the unconscious driftings of a humanity 
which has not yet realized itself. He is the illumined master 
of himself, whether developing all his powers, or seeking 
liberation at his will. 

[As M. Masson-Oursel so well puts it (Esquisse dune 
histoire de la philosophie indienne, p. 257) “Dansle tantrisme 
triomphent une conception immanentiste de Tintelligibilita, 
L’esprit s’assigne pour but, non de se laisser vivre mais 
de se cr4er une vie digne de lui, une existence omnisciente 
omnipotente, qu’il maitrisera parce qu’il en sera auteur” 
(by S&dhanfl).] 



Chapter XVII. 

SHAKTI AND MlYA. 

TN the Eighth Chapter of the unpublished Sammohana 
^ Tantra, it is said that Shankara manifested on earth in 
the form of ShafikarachiLryya, in order to root out Buddhism 
from India. It compares his disciples and himself to the five 
Mabt.preta (who form the couch on which the Mother of the 
Worlds rests), and identifies his Maths with the Imn&yas, 
namely, the Govardhana in Puri with Purv&mnaya (the 
Sampradlya being Bhogav&ra), and so on with the rest. 
Whatever be the claims of Shankara as destroyer of the 
great Buddhistic heresy, which owing to its subtlety was 
the most dangerous antagonist which the Vedftnta has ever 
had, or his claims as expounder of Upanishad from the 
standpoint of Siddhi, his MSyavada finds no place in the 
Tantras of the Agamas, for the doctrine and practice is 
given from the standpoint of SadhanS,. This is not to say 
that the doctrine is explicitly denied. It is not considered. 
It is true that in actual fact we often give accommodation 
to differing theories for which logic can find no living room, 
but it is obvious that in so far as man is a worshipper he must 
accept the world-standpoint, if he would not, like K&lid&sa, 
cut from beneath himself the branch of the tree on which he 
sits. Next, it would be a mistake to overlook the possibility 
of the so-called “T&ntrik” tradition having been fed by 
ways of thought and practice which were not, in the strict 
sense of the term, part of the Vaidik cult, or in the line of its 
descent. The worship of the Great Mother, the Magna 
Mater of the Near East, the AdyS, Shakti of the Sh^kta 
Tantras, is in its essentials (as I have elsewhere pointed out) 
one of the oldest and most widespread religions of the world, 
and one which in India was possibly, in its origins, indepen- 
dent of the Br&hmanic religion as presented to us in the 
Vaidik Samhitas and Brd,hmanas. If this be so, it was later 
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on undoubtedly mingled with the Ved^lnta tradition, so that 
the ShSrkta faith of to-day is a particular presentation of the 
general Ved&ntik teaching. This is historical speculation 
from an outside standpoint. As the Sarvoll&sa of Sarvd,- 
nandan3,tha points out, and as is well-known to all ad- 
herents of the Sh&kta Agamas, Veda in its general sense 
includes these and other Sh^tras in what is called the great 
Shatakoti SamhitA Whatever be the origins of the doctrine 
(and this should not be altogether overlooked in any proper 
appreciation of it), I am here concerned with its philosophical 
aspect, as shown to us to-day in the teachings and practice 
of the ShlMas who are followers of the Agama. This teach- 
ing occupies in some sense a middle place between the 
dualism of the Sdnkhya, and Shahkara’s ultra-monistic 
interpretation of Yedd.nta to which, unless otherwise stated, 
I refer. Both the Shaiva and Sh&kta schools accept the 
threefold aspect of the Supreme known as Prak&sha, Vi- 
marsha, Prakasha-Vimarsha ; called in T&ntrik worship, 
“The Three Feet” (Charana-tritaya). Both adopt the 
Thirty-six Tattvas, Shiva, Shakti, Sad&shiva, Ishvara and 
Shuddhavidysi, preceding the Purusha-Prakriti Tattvas 
with which the Sankhya commences. For whereas these 
are the ultimate Tattvas in that Philosophy, the Shaiva and 
Sh&kta schools claim to show how Punisha and Prakriti are 
themselves derived from higher Tattvas. These latter 
Tattvas are also dealt with from the Shabda side as Shakti, 
NMa, Bindu and as Kal&s which are the Kriy§, of the various 
grades of Tattvas which are aspects of Shakti. The Sh&kta 
Tantras, such as the Saubh^gyaratntlkara and other works, 
speak of ninety-fom of such Kal&s appropriate to Sadashiva, 
Ishvara, Rudra, Vishnu, and Brahm&, “Sun,” “Moon,” and 
“ Fire, ” (indicated in the form of the Ram Blja with Chandra- 
bindu transposed) of which fifty-one are Mfitrika Kal&s, 
being the subtle aspects of the gross letters of the Sanskrit 
alphabet. This last is the Mim&oasaka doctrine of Shabda 
adopted to the doctrine of Shakti. Common also to both 
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Sh&kta and Shaiva Samprad&yas is the doctrine of the 
ShadadhvS,. (See my “Garland of Letters”.) 

I am not however here concerned with these details, 
but with the general concept of Shakti which is their under- 
lying basis. It is sufficient to say that Sh&kta doctrine is a 
form of Advaitav&da. In reply to the question what is 
“silent concealment” (Goptavyam), it is said : — Atmaham- 
bhAva-bhavanaya bhavayitavyam ityarthah. Hitherto great- 
er pains. have been taken to show the differences between 
the Darshanas than, by regarding their points of agreement, 
to co-ordinate them systematically. So far as the subject 
of the present article is concerned, all three systems, Safi- 
khya, Mayavada, Shaktivada, are in general agreement as to 
the nature of the infinite formless Consciousness, and posit 
therewith a finitizing principle called Prakriti, Maya, and 
Shakti respectively. The main points on which SaSkhya (at 
any rate in what has been called its classical form) differs from 
Mayavada Vedanta are in its two doctrines of the plurality 
of Atmans on the one hand, and the reality and indepen- 
dence of Prakriti on the other. When however we examine 
these two SaSkhya doctrines closely we find them to be mere 
accommodations to the infirmity of common thought. A 
Vedantic conclusion is concealed within its dualistic present- 
ment. For if each liberated (Mukta) Purusha is all-pervad- 
ing (Vibhu), and if there is not the slightest difference be- 
tween one and another, what is the actual or practical 
difference between such pluralism and the doctrine of Atma ? 
Again it is difficult for the ordinary mind to conceive that 
objects cease to exist when consciousness of objects ceases. 
The mind naturally conceives of their existing for others, 
although, according to the hypothesis, it has no right to 
conceive anything at all. But here again what do we find ? 
In liberation Prakriti ceases to exist for the Mukta Purusha. 
In effect what is this but to say with Vedanta that Maya is 
not a real independent category (Padartha) ? 

A critic has taken exception to my statement that the 
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classical S&fikhya conceals a Ved&ntic solution behind its 
dualistic presentment. I was not then, of course, speaking 
from a historical standpoint. Shiva in the Eul&mava 
Tantra says that the Six Philosophies are parts of His body, 
and he who severs them severs His body. They are each 
aspects of tbe Cosmic Mind as appearing in Humanity. The 
logical process which they manifest is one and continuous. 
The conclusions of each stage or standard can be shown to 
yield the material of that which follows. This is a logical 
necessity if it be assumed that the Ved&nta is the truest and 
highest expression of that of which the lower dualistic and 
pluralistic stages are the approach. 

In Safikhya, the Purusha principle represents the form- 
less consciousness, and Prakriti formative activity. Shan- 
kara, defining Reality as that which exists as the same in all 
the three times, does not altogether discard these two princi- 
ples, but says that they cannot exist as two independent 
Realities. He thus reduces the two categories of S&fikhya, 
the Purusha Consciousness and Prakriti Unconsciousness to 
one Reality, the Brahman ; otherwise the Vjikya, “All is 
Brahman” (Sarvam khalvidam Braluna) is falsified. Brah- 
man, however, in one aspect is dissociated from, and in 
another associated with M&ya, which in his system takes the 
place 'of the S8,nkhyan Prakriti. But, whereas, Prakriti is 
an independent Reality, MUyS. is something which is neither 
real (Sat) nor imreal (Asat) nor partly real and partly unreal 
(Sadasat), and which though not forming part of Brahman, 
and therefore not Brahman, is yet, though not a second 
reality, inseparably associated and sheltering with. Brahman 
(M4y& Brahm§,shrit&) in one of its aspects ; owing what 
false appearance of reality it has, to the Brahman with 
which it is so associated. It is an Eternal Falsity (Mithy&- 
bhut& san&tan!), unthinkable, alogical, imexplainable 
(Anirvachaniya). In other points, the VedAntic MAyA and 
SAfikhyan Prakriti agree. Though MAyA is not a second 
reality, but a mysterious something of which neither reality 
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nor unreality fian be affirmed, the fact of positing it at all 
gives to ShaSkara's doctrine a tinge of dualism from which 
the Shftkta theory is free. According to SIffikhya, Frakiiti 
is real although it changes. This question of reality is one 
df definition. Both Mfilaprakriti and Mfty& are eternal. 
The woiid, thoi^h a ch a ngi ng thing, has at least empirical 
reaiUty in either view. Both are unconsciousness. Consd- 
ousness is reflected on or in unconsciousness : that is to state 
one view for, as is known, there is a difference of opinion. 
The light of Purusha-Cbnsciousness (Chit) is thrown on the 
Piakriti-Unoonaciouaness (Achit) in the form of Buddhi. 
Vijn4nabhikshu speaks of a mutual reflection. The Ved&ntic 
FrativimbavSdins say that Atma is reflected in Antahkaiana, 
and the apparent likeness of the latter to Chit which is 
produced by such reflection is Chidabh^sa or Jiva. This 
question of Chidd.bhhsa is one of the main points of difference 
between MSy^vada and ShaktivMa. Notwithstanding that 
M&y& is a falsity, it is not, according to Shankara, a mere 
negation or want of something (Abhava), but a positive 
entity (Bhftvarupamajllnam) : that is, it is in the natiire 
of a power which veils (AchchhMaka) consciousness, as 
Frakriti does in the case of Purusha. The nature of the 
great “Unexplained” as it is in Itself, and whether we call 
it Frakriti or Md,yh, is unknown. The Yoginihridaya 
Tantra beautifully says that we speak of the Heart of Yogini 
who is Knower of Herself (Yogini svavid), because the heart 
is the place whence all things issue. “What man”, it says, 
“knows the heart of a woman 1 Only Shiva knows the 
Heart of Yogini.” But from Shruti and its effects it is said 
to be one, all-pervading, eternal, existing now as seed and 
now as fruit, unconscious, composed of Gunas (Gunamayi) ; 
unperceivable except through its effects, evolving (Parin4mi) 
these effects which are its products ; that is the world, which 
however assumes in each system the character of the alleged 
cause ; that is, in S4fikhya, the effects are real : in Vedimta, 
neither real nor unreal. The forms psychic or physical arise 
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in both cases as conscious-unconscio^ (Sadasat) effects, from 
the association of Consciousness (Furusha or ^hvara) with 
Unconsciousness (Piakriti or Mllyd,), Miyate amna Ui Mdyd. 

is that by which forms are measured or limited. This 
too is the function of Frakriti. M&yS., as the collective name 
of eternal ignorance (Ajn&na), produces, as the Frapaffcha- 
shakti, these forms, by first veiling (Avaranashakti) Consci- 
ousness in ignorance and then projecting these forms (Vik- 
shepashakti) from the store of the cosmic Samsk&ras. But 
what is the Tamas Guna of the S&fikhyan Frakriti in effect 
but pure Avidyl,? Sattva is the tendency to refiect conscious- 
ness and therefore to reduce unconsciousness. Rajas is the 
activity (Kriy&) which moves Frakriti or Maya to manifest in 
its Tamasikand S&ttvik aspect. AvidyS, means “na vidyate,” 
“is not seen,” and therefore is not experienced. Chit in 
association with Avidya does not see Itself as such. The first 
experience of the Soul reawakening after dissolution to world 
experience is, “There is nothing”, until the Samskaras arise 
from out this massive Ignorance. In short, Frakriti and 
May§, are like the materia 'prima of the Thomistic philosophy, 
the finitizing principle ;the activity which “measures out” 
(Miyate), that is limits and makes forms in the formless (Chit). 
The devotee Kamalakanta lucidly and concisely calls M&y4, 
the form of the Formless (Shunyasya akfira iti MSyfi,). 

In one respect, M&yavMa is a more consistent presen- 
tation of Advaitavada, than the ShSkta doctrine to which we 
now proceed. For whilst Shankara’s system, like all others, 
posits the doctrine of aspects, saying that in one aspect 
the Brahman is associated with M&yd, (Ishvara), and that in 
another it is not (Farabrahman) ; yet in neither aspect does 
his Brahman .truly change. In Sh&kta doctrine, Shiva does in 
one aspect (Shakti) change. Brahman is changeless and yet 
changes. But as change is only experienced by Jivatm& 
subject to Maya, there is not perhaps substantial difference 
between such a statement, and that which afiBrms change- 
lessness and only seeming change. In other respeUts, however. 
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to whicli I now proceed, Sh&kta doctrine is a more monistic 
presentation of Advaitav&da. If one were asked its most 
essential characteristic, the reply should be, the absence of 
the concept of unconscious M&yH as taught by Shankara. 
Shrutisays, “AUis Brahman.” Brahman is Consciousness : 
and therefore all is consciousness. There is no second thing 
called M&y& which is not Brahman even though it be “ not 
real”, “not unreal”; a definition obviously given to avoid 
the imputation of having posited a second Beal. To speak 
of Brahman, and M&y4 which is not Brahman is to speak of 
two categories, however much it may be sought to explain 
away the second by saying that it is “not real” and “not 
unreal” ; a falsity which is yet eternal and so forth. Like 
a certain type of modern Western “New Thought”, Sh&kta 
doctrine aflBrms, “all is consciousness”, however much un- 
consciousness appears in it. The Kaul&chd>ryya Sad&nanda 
says in his commentary on the 4th Mantra Isha Upanishad 
(Ed. A. Avalon); “The changeless Brahman, which is con- 
sciousness appears in creation as M§,ya which is Brahman, 
(Brahmamayl), consciousness (Chidrupini) holding in Herself 
unbeginning (Anddi) Karmik tendencies (Karmasamskdira) in 
the form of the three Gunas. Hence, She is Gimamayi, despite 
being Chinmayi. As there is no second principle these Gimas 
are Chit-Shakti. ” The Supreme Devi is thus Prakashavimar- 
shas&marasyarupini, or the union of Prak&sha and Yimarsha. 

According to Shankara, man is Spirit (AtmS.) vestured 
in the MSyik ‘falsities’ of mind and matter. He, accordingly, 
can only establish the unity of Ishvara and Jiva by eliminat- 
ing from the first M&y&, and from the second Avidy& ; when 
Brahman is left as common denominator. The ShUkta 
eliminates nothing. Man’s spirit or Atmft is Shiva, His 
mind and body are Shakti. Shakti and Shiva are one. 
The Jlvdrtm& is Shiva-Shakti. So is the ParamStm^. This 
latter exists as the one : the former as the manifold. Man 
is then not a Spirit covered by a non-Brahman falsity, but 
Spirit covering Itself with Its own power or Shakti. 
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WliAt then is Shakti, and how does it come about that 
there is some principle of unconsciousness in things, a fact 
which cannot be denied. Shakti comes from the root 
*‘shak’\ “to be able,” “to have power”. It may be applied 
to any form of activity. The power to see is visual Shakti, 
the power to bum is Shakti of fire, and so forth. These are 
all forms of activity which are ultimately reducible to the 
Primordial Shakti (Adyfi, Shakti) whence every other form of 
Power proceeds. She is called Yogini because of Her con- 
nection with all things as their origin. It is this Original 
Power which is known in worship as Devi or Mother of Many 
Names. Those who worship the Mother, worship nothing 
“illusory” or unconscious, but a Supreme Consciousness, 
whose body is all forms of consciousness-unconsciousness 
produced by Her as Shiva’s power. Philosophically, the 
Mother or Daivashakti is the kinetic aspect of the Brahman. 
All three systems recognize that there is a static and kinetic 
aspect of things : Purusha, Brahman, Shiva on the one side, 
Prakriti, MayS, Shakti on the other. This is the time- 
honoured attempt to reconcile the doctrine of a changeless 
Spirit, a changing Manifold, and the mysterious unity of 
the two. For Power (Shakti) and the possessor of the Power 
(Shaktiman) are one and the same. In the Tantras, Shiva 
constantly says to Devi, “There is no difference between 
Thee and Me.” We say that the fire bums, but burning is 
fire. Fire is not one thing and burning another. In the 
supreme transcendental changeless state, Shiva and Shakti 
are, for Shiva is never \dthout Shakti. The connection 
is called Avin&bh§,vasambandha. Consciousness is never 
without its Power. Power is active Brahman or Conscious- 
ness. But, as there is then no activity, they exist in the 
supreme state as one Tattva (Ekam tattvam iva) ; Shiva 
as Chit, Shakti as Chidrupini, This is the state before the 
thrill of NSda, the origin of all those currents of force 
which are the universe. According to Shafikara, the Supreme 
Experience contains no trace or seed of objectivity whatever. 
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In terms of speech, it is an abstract consciousness (Jn&na). 
According to the. view here expressed, which has been pro- 
foundly elaborated by the Kashmir Shiva School, that which 
appears “without” only so appears because it, in some fonft 
or other, exists “within”. So also the Sh&kta Vishvas&ra 
Tantra says, “what is here is there, what is not here is no- 
where. ” If therefore we know duality, it must be because 
the potentiality of it exists in that from which it arises. 
The Shaivashilkta school thus assumes a real derivation of 
the universe and a causal nexus between Brahman and the 
world. According to Shankara, this notion of creation is 
itself M&yk, and there is no need to find a cause for it. So it 
is held that the supreme experience (Amarsha) is by the Self 
(Shiva) of Himself as Shakti, who as such is the Ideal or 
Perfect Universe ; not in the sense of a perfected world of 
form, but that ultimate formless feeling (Bh&va) of Bliss 
(Ananda) or Love which at root the whole world is. All is 
Love and by Love all is attained. The Shflkta Tantras 
compare the state immediately prior to creation with that 
of a grain of gram (Chanaka) wherein the two seeds (Shiva 
and Shakti) are held as one tmder a single sheath. There is, 
as it were, a Maithuna in this unity of dual aspect, the 
thrill of which is N&da, productive of the seed or Bindu 
from which the universe is bom. When the sheath breaks 
and the seeds are pushed apart, the beginning of a di- 
chotomy is established in the one consciousness, where- 
by, the “I”, and the “This” (Idam or Universe) appear as 
separate. The specific Shiva aspect is, when viewed through 
M&y&, the Self, and the Shakti aspect the Not-Self. This is 
to the limited consciousness only. In trath the two Shiva 
and Shakti are ever one and the same, and never dissociated. 
Thus each of the Bindus of the K&makalS are Shiva- 
Shakti appearing as Purusha-Prakriti. At this point, Shakti 
assumes several forms, of which the two chief are Chit- 
Shakti or Chit as Shakti, and M&y3,-Shakti or M&y& as 
Shakti, M&yft is not here a mysterious unconsciousness, a 
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non-Biabman, non>real, non-unreal something. It is a form 
of Shakti, and Shakti is Shiva who is Consciousness which is 
real. Therefore M&yl Shakti is in itself (Svarupa) Consci- 
ousness and Brahman. Being Brahman It is real. It is that 
aspect of conscious power which conceals Itself to Itself. 
“By veiling the own true form (Svarupa= Consciousness), 
its Shaktis always arise”, (Svarup^lvarane ch^ya shak- 
tayah satatotthitHh) as the Spandak&rik& says. This is a 
common principle in all doctrine relating to Shakti. Indeed, 
this theory of veiling, though expressed in another form, is 
common to SSnkhya and Ved&nta. The difference lies in 
this that in S&nkhya it is a second, independent Principle 
which veils ; in MaySvada Vedfinta it is the non-Brahman 
Maya (called a Shakti of Ishvara) which veils ; and in Shakta 
Advaitavlda (for the Shaktas are non-dualists) it is Con- 
sciousness which, without ceasing to be such, yet veils Itself. 
As already stated, the Monistic Shaivas and Shaktas hold 
certain doctrines in common such as the thirty-six 
Tattvas, and what are called Shadadhva which also 
appear as part of the teaching of the other Shaiva 
Schools. In the thirty-six Tattva scheme, Maya which 
is defined as “the sense of difference” (Bhedabuddhi), 
for it is that which makes the Self see things as different 
from the Self, is technically that Tattva which appears 
at the close of the pure creation, that is, after Shuddha- 
Vidya. This Maya reflects and limits in the Pashu or Jiva, 
the Ichchha, Jnana, Kriya Shaktis of Ishvara. These 
again are the three Bindus which are “Moon”, “Fire”, 
and “Sun”. (See Author’s “Garland of Letters”.) What 
are Jnana and Kriya (including Ichchha its preliminary) on 
the part of the Pati (Lord) in all beings and things (Bhaveshu) 
which are His body : it is these two which, with Maya as 
the third, are the Sattva, Rajas and Tamas Gtmas of the 
Pashu. This veiling power explains how the undeniable 
element of unconsciousness, which is seen in things exists. 
How, if all be consciousness, is that principle there 1 The 
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answer is given in the luminous definition of Sbakti is 
the fumtion of Shakti to negate" (Nishedhavyap&rarupft 
shftktih), that is, to negate consciousness and make it appear 
to Itself as unconscious (ESrikS 4 of Yogar&ja or Yoga- 
muni’s Commentary on Abhinava Gupta’s Faramitrthas&ra). 
In truth the whole world is the Self whether as “I” (Aham) 
or “This” (Idam). The Self thus becomes its own object. 
It becomes object or form that it may enjoy dualistic ex- 
perience. It yet remains what it was in its unitary blissful 
experience. This is the Eternal Play in w^hich the Self hides 
and seeks itself. The formless cannot assume form unless 
formlessness is negated. Eternity is negated into finality ; 
the all-pervading into the limited ; the all-knowing into 
the “little knower” ; the almighty into the “little doer”, 
and so forth. It is only by negating Itself to Itself that the 
Self becomes its own object in the form of the universe. 

It follows from the above that, to the Sh&kta wor- 
shipper, there is no imconscious MS,y& in Shankara’s sense, 
and therefore there is no Chidabhisa, in the sense of the 
reflection of consciousness on unconsciousness, giving the 
latter the appearance of consciousness which it does not 
truly possess. For all is Consciousness as Shakti. “Aham 
Stri”, as the Advaitabh&vopanishad exclaims. In short, 
ShaSkara says there is one Eeality or Consciousness and a 
not-real not-unreal Unconsciousness. What is really uncon- 
scious appears to be conscious by the reflection of the light 
of Consciousness upon it. Sh&kta doctrine says conscious- 
ness appears to be unconscious, or more truly, to have an 
element of unconsciousness in it (for nothing even empirically 
is absolutely unconscious), owing to the veiling play of Con- 
sciousness Itself as Shakti. 

As with so many other matters, these apparent differ- 
ences are to some extent a matter of words. It is true that 
the Ved&ntists speak of the conscious (Chetana) and un- 
conscious (Achetana), but they, like the Sh&kta Advaitins, 
say that the thing in itself is Consciousness. When this 
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is vividly displayed by reason of the reflection (Prativimbha) 
of consciousness in Tattva, (such as Buddhi), capable of 
displaying this reflection, then we can call that in which it 
is so displayed, conscious. Where, though consciousness is 
all-pervading, Chaitanya is not so displayed, there we speak 
of unconsciousness. Thus, gross matter (Bhflta) does not 
appear to reflect Chit, and so appears to us as unconscious. 
Though all things are at base consciousness, some appear 
as more, and some as less conscious. Shankara explains 
this by saying that Chaitanya is associated with a non- 
conscious mystery or M^yfi, which veils consciousness, and 
Chaitanya gives to what is unconscious the appearance of 
consciousness through reflection. “Reflection” is a form 
of pictorial t hinking . What is meant is that two principles 
are associated together without the nature (Svarupa) of 
either being really affected, and yet producing that effect 
which is Jiva. ShSkta doctrine says that all is consciousness, 
but this same consciousness assumes the appearance of 
changing degrees of unconsciousness, not through the ope- 
ration of anything other than itself (M§,yfi,), but by the 
operation of one of its own powers (Mayl,shakti). It is not 
unconscious M§,ya in Shankara’s sense which veils consci- 
ousness, but Consciousness as Shakti veils Itself, and, as so 
functioning, it is called MUyashakti. It may be asked how 
can Consciousness become Unconsciousness and cease to be 
itself ? The answer is that it does not. It never ceases to 
be Consciousness. It appears to itself, as Jiva, to be un- 
conscious, and even then not wholly : for as recent scientific 
investigations have shown, even so-called “brute matter” 
exhibits the elements of that which, when evolved in man, 
is self-consciousness. If it be asked how consciousness can 
obscure itself partially or at all, the only answer is AchintyS 
Shakti, which MayavMins as all other Vedantists admit. 
Of this, as of all ultimates, we must say with the Western 
Scholastics, “omnia exeunt in mysterium”. 

Prakriti is then, according to Sankhya,a real independent 
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category different from Furusha. This both M&y&v&da 
and Shaktivftda deny. M&yd. is a not real, not-unreal 
Mystery dependent on, and associated with, and inhering 
in Brahman ; but not Brahman or any part of Brahman. 
M&ydi-Shakti is a power of, and, in its Svardpa, not different 
from Shiva : is real, and is an aspect of Brahman itself. 
Whilst Brahman as Ishvara is associated with M&yd, Shiva 
is never associated with anything but Himself. But the 
function of all three is the same, namely to make forms in 
the formless. It is That by which the Ishvara or Collective 
Consciousness pictures the universe for the individual Jlva’s 
experience. Shakti is threefold as Will (Ichchhd), Know- 
ledge (Jn&na), and Action (Kriyfi,). All three are but differ- 
ing aspects of the one Shakti. Consciousness and its power 
or action are at base the same. It is true that action is 
manifested in matter, that is apparent unconsciousness, but 
its root, as that of all else, is consciousness. Jn&na is self- 
proved and experienced (Svatahsiddha), whereas, KriyS, 
being inherent in bodies, is perceived by others than by 
ourselves. The characteristic of action is the manifestation 
of all objects. These objects, again, characterized by consci 
ousness-unconsciousness are in the nature of a shining forth 
(Abhdpsa) of Consciousness. (Here Abhdsa is not used in 
its sense of Chiddbhdsa, but as an intensive form of the 
term Bhdsa.) The power of activity and knowledge are 
only differing aspects of one and the same Consciousness. 
According to Shahkara, Brahman has no form of self- 
determination. KriyS, is a function of imconscious M&y&. 
When Ishvara is said to be a doer (Eart&), this is attributed 
(Aup&dhika) to Him by ignorance only. It follows from the 
above that there are other material differences between 
Sh&kta doctrine and M4yiv4da, such as the nature of the 
Supreme Experience, the reality and mode of creation, the 
reality of the world, and so forth. The world, it is true, is not, 
as the Mah&nirv&na Tantra says, absolute reality in the 
sense of unchanging being, for it comes and goes. It is 
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nevertheless real, for it is the experience of Shiva, and Shiva’s 
experience is not unreal. Thus again the evolution of the 
world as Abh^sa, whilst resembling the Vivarta of May3,vMa, 
differs from it in holding, as the S&fikhya does, that the 
effect is real and not imreal, as Shankara contends. To 
treat of these and other matters would carry me beyond the 
scope of this essay which only deals, and that in a summary 
way, with the essential differences and similarities in the 
concepts Prakriti, M4yS and Shakti. 

I may however conclude with a few general remarks. 
The doctrine of Shakti is a profound one, and I think likely 
to be attractive to Western minds when they have grasped 
it, just as they will appreciate the T&nbrik watchword, KriyS, 
or action, its doctrine of progress with and through the 
world and not against it, which is involved in its liberation- 
enjoyment (Bhukti-mukbi) theory and other matters. The 
philosophy is, in any case, not, as an American Avriter, in his 
ignorance, absurdly called it, “worthless,” “religious Femi- 
nism run mad,” and a “feminization of Vedanta for suffra- 
gette Monists”. It is not a “feminization” of anything, 
but a distinctive, original, and practical doctrine worthy 
of a careful study. The Western student will find much in 
it which is more acceptable to generally prevalent thought 
in Europe and America— than in the “illusion” doctrine 
(in itself an unsuitable term), and the ascetic practice of the 
Ved4ntins of Shankara ’s school. This is not to say that 
ways of reconciliation may not be foimd by those who go far 
enough. It would not be difficult to show groimd for holding 
that ultimately the same intellectual results are attained by 
viewing the matter from the differing standpoints of S&dhanH 
and Siddhi. 

The writer of an interesting article on the same subject 
in the Prabuddha Bh&rata (August 1916) states that the 
Sanny&s! Totapuri, the Guru of Shri R&makrishna, main- 
tained that a (M&y&v&din) Vedfintist could not believe in 
Shakti, for if causality itself be unreal there is no need to 
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admit any power to cause, and tliat it is Mfty& to apply the 
principle of causation and to say that everything comes 
from Shakti. The Sanny&si was converted to Shdkta 
doctrine after all. For as the writer well says, it is not 
merely by intellectual denial, but by living beyond the 
“unreal”, that the Real is found. He, however, goes on to 
say, “the Shaktivada of Tantra is not an improvement on 
the Mayavada of Vedanta, (that is the doctrine of Shankara) 
but only its symbolization through the chromatics of senti- 
ment and concept. ” It is true that it is a form of Vedanta, 
for all which is truly Indian must be that. It is also a fact 
that the Agama as a Shastra of worship is full of Symbolism. 
Intellectually, however, it is an original presentment of 
Vedanta, and from the practical point of view, it has some 
points of merit which Mayavada does not possess. Varieties 
of teaching may be difierent presentations of one truth 
leading to a similar end. But one set of “chromatics” 
may be more fruitful than another for the mass of men. It 
is in this that the strength of the Shakta doctrine and practice 
lies. Moreover (whether they be an improvement or not) 
there are differences between the two. Thus the followers of 
ShaSkara do not, so far as I am aware, accept the thirty- 
six Tattvas. A question, however, which calls for enquiry is 
that of the relation of the Shakta and Shaiva (Advaita) 
Schools. 

Mayavada is a doctrine which, whether true or not, is 
fitted only for advanced minds of great intellectuality, and 
for men of ascetic disposition, and of the highest moral 
development. This is implied in its theory of competency 
(Adhikara) for Vedantic teaching. When, as is generally 
the case, it is not understood, and in some cases when it is 
understood, but is otherwise not suitable, it is liable to be a 
weakening doctrine. The Shakta teaching to be found in 
the Tantras has also its profundities which are to be revealed 
only to the competent, and contains a practical doctrine for 
all classes of worshippers (Sadhaka). It has, in this form, for 
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the mass of men, a strengthening pragmatic value which is 
beyond dispute. Whether, as some may have contended, 
it is the fruit of a truer spiritual experience I will not here 
discuss, for this would lead me into a polemic beyond the 
scope of my present purpose, which is an impartial state- 
ment of the respective teachings, on one particular point, 
given by the three philosophical systems here discussed. 
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Chapter XVllL 
SHlKTA ADVAITAViDA. 


T HAVE often been asked — ^in what consists the difference 
between Ved&nta and ‘ Tantra * This question is the 
product of substantial error, for it assumes that Tantra 
Sh&stra is not based on Ved&nta. I hope that, after many 
years of work, I have now made it clear tliat the Tantra 
Sh&stra or Agama (whatever be its ultimate origin as to 
which little is known by anybody) is now, and has been for 
centuries past, one of the recognized Scriptures of Hinduism, 
and every form of Hinduism is based on Veda and Ved&nta. 
Another erroneous question, though less so, is-- In what con- 
sists the difference between Advaita Vedanta and ‘ Tantra ’ 
Shftstra. But here again the question presupposes a mis- 
understanding of both Vedanta and ^ama. There are, 
as should be well known, several schools of Advaita Vedinta, 
such as May^vada (with which too commonly the Advaita 
Vedanta is identified), such as the schools of the Northern 
Shaivagama, and Shuddhadvaita of Vallabhacharyya. In 
the same way, there are different schools of doctrine and 
worship in what are called the ‘ Tantras’, and a grievous 
mistake is committed when the Tantra is made to mean the 
Shakta Tantra only, such as is prevalent in Bengal and which, 
according to some, is either the product of, or has been 
influenced by Buddhism. Some English-speaking Bengalis 
of a past day, too ready to say, “Aye aye”, to the judgments 
of foreign critics, on their religion as on everything else, 
and in a hurry to dissociate themselves from their country’s 
“superstitions”, were the source of the notion which has had 
such currency amongst Europeans that, “ Tantra ” neces- 
sarily meant drinking wine and so forth. 

A legitimate and accurate question is — In what consists 
the difference between, say, the M&y4v4din’s Vedfinta and 
that taught by the ShUkta Sampradfiya of Bengal. One 
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obviously fundamental difference at once emerges. The 
igamas being essentially ritual or S&dhanS. Sh&stras are 
not immediately and practically concerned with the Yoga 
doctrine touching Paramfi,rthika Sattft taught by Shankara- 
charya. A S&dhaka ever assumes the reality of the Uni- 
verse, and is a practical dualist, whatever be the non-dual 
philosophical doctrines to which he may be intellectually 
attracted. He worships, that is assumes the being of some 
Other who is worshipped, that is a Real Lord who really 
creates, maintains, and really dissolves the Universe. He 
himself, the object of his worship and the means of worship 
are real, and his Advaita views are presented on this basis. 
It is on this presentment then that the next class of differences 
is to be found. What are they ? The essence of them lies 
in this that the SMhaka looks at the Brahman, through the 
world, whereas to the M&y4vS>din Yogi, placing himself at 
the Brahman standpoint, there is neither creation nor world 
but the luminous Atma. The Clear Light of the Void, as 
the Mah&yanists call it, that alone is. Nevertheless, both the 
Advaita S&dhaka and the Advaita Yogi are one in holding 
that the Brahman alone is. Sarvam Khalvidam Brahma 
is the great saying (V^kya) on which all Sh&kta Tantra 
Shftstra rests. The difference in interpretation then consists 
in the manner in which this Mah&vfikya is to be explained. 
Does it really mean what it says, or does it mean that the 
saying applies only after elimination of Miy& and Avidy&. 
Here there is the necessary difference because, in the case of 
the Sddhaka, the Y&kya must be explained on the basis of 
his presuppositions already given, whereas the Yo^ who 
has passed the stage in which he became Siddha in S&dhand. 
surpasses, by auto-realization, all dualism. The vast mass 
of men are better warned off discussions on Param&rthika 
Satta. Whether the concept be true or not, it only leads in 
their case to useless argument (Vich&ra), and thus enfeebles 
them. Shakta doctrine, as its name implies, is a doctrine 
of power. It is true that Yoga is power, indeed the highest 
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fonn of it (Yogabala). But it is a power only for those 
qualified (Adhik&ri), and not for the mass. I am not there- 
fore here adversely criticizing M&y&v&da. It is a pity that 
th’s country whose great glory it is to have preached Abheda 
in varying forms, and therefore tolerance, is to-day full of 
hateful Bheda of all kinds. I say “hateful”, for Bheda is 
a natural thing, only hateful when accompanied by hate 
and intolerance. Profoundly it is said in Halhed’s Gentoo 
laws that, “contrarieties of religion and diversity of belief 
are a demonstration of the power of the Supreme. Differ- 
ences and varieties of created things are rays of the Glorious 
Essence, and types of His wonderful attributes whose com- 
plete power formed all creatures.” There is also the saying 
attributed to the Apostle of God, Hlahommad, in the Radd- 
ul-Muhtar and elsewhere — “difference of opinion is also the 
gift of God”. In these sayings speaks the high spirit of 
Asia. There may be political remedies for sectarian ill- 
feeling, but a medicine of more certain effect in this country 
is the teaching, “Rama Rahim ek hai”. Let us then not 
only objectively, but in all amity, examine the two great 
systems mentioned. 

We all know what is normal world-experience in the 
Sams&ra. Some through auto-realization have super-normal 
or “mystic” experience. This last is of varying kinds, and 
is had in all religions. The highest form of it, according to 
May4v&da, is Nirv&na Moksha, but there are many degrees 
short of this complete self-realization as the Whole (Puma). 
But the great majority of men are not concerned directly with 
such high matters, but with a realization of power in the 
world. World-experience is called ignorance, AjnSna. This 
may confuse. It is ignorance only in this sense, that whilst 
we have normal experience, we are by that very fact ignoring, 
that is, not having super-normal experience* In super- 
normal experience again there is no finite world-experience. 
The Lord Himself cannot have man’s experience except as 
and through man. Avidyd means Na Vidyate, that is, which 
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is not seen or experienced. Some speak in foolish disparage- 
ment of the world which is our very close concern. As a link 
between Yoga and Bhoga, the ShAkta teaches, Yogo Ehogd- 
yate. I am now dealing with MAyAv&da. Whence does this 
ignorance in the individual or AvidyA come ? The world is 
actually ignorant and man is part of it. This ignorance is 
the material cause of the world. This is not ignorance of the 
individual (AvidyA), for then there would be as many worlds 
as individuals ; but the collective ignorance or MAyA. AvidyA 
exists to provide happiness or pain (Bhoga) for individuals, 
that is normal world-experience. Stated simply, ignorance in 
the sense of MAyA has no beginning or end, though worlds 
appear and go. What is this but to say that it is in the 
nature (SvabhAva) of the Real which manifests to do so, 
and the nature of its future manifestation proceeds upon 
lines indicated by the past collective Karma of the world. 

Now, enjoyment and suffering cannot be denied, nor 
the existence of an element of unconsciousness in man. But 
the ParamAtmA, as such, does not, it is said, suffer or enjoy, 
but is Pure Consciousness. What consciousness then does 
so ? Shankara, who is ever solicitous to preserve purity 
of the Supreme unchanging Self, says that it is not true 
consciousness, but a false image of it reflected in ignorance 
and which disappears when the latter is destroyed. This 
is in fact SAnkhyan Dualism in another form, and because 
of this ShaktivAda claims to have a purer Advaita doctrine. 
In SAnkhya the Purusha, and in MAyAvAda the AtmA 
illumine Prakriti and MAyA respectively, but are never in 
fact bound by her. What is in bondage is the reflection of 
Purusha or AtmA in Prakriti or MAyA. This is ChidAbhAsa 
or the appearance of consciousness in a thing which is in fact 
not conscious ; the appearance being due to the reflection 
of consciousness (Chit), or ignorance (AjnAna), or unconsci- 
ousness (Achit). The false consciousness as JivAtma suffers 
and enjoys. According to the ShAkta view there is, as 
later explained, no ChidAbhAsa. 
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Now is this Ajn&na independent of Atmfi, or not ? Its 
independence, such as S&nkhya teaches, is denied. Igno- 
rance then, whether collective or individual, must be traced 
to, and have its origin in, and rest on Consciousness as Atmft. 
How this is so is unexplained, but the unreal which owes its 
existence in some inscrutable way to Reality is yet, it is said, 
in truth no part of it. It is Brahman then which is both 
the efficient and material cause of ignorance with its three 
Gunas, and of Ohid&bh&sa Brahma is the cause through 
its inscrutable power (Achinty&shaktitv&t) or Mfi,y&-Shakti. 

Now, is this Shakti real or unreal ? According to the 
transcendent standpoint (Fd>ram§xthika) of Md,yd,vMa it is 
unreal. The creative consciousness is a reflection on igno- 
rance or M&yS,. It is Brahman seen through the veil of 
M&yS,. This is not a denial of Brahman, but of the fact that 
it creates. A true consciousness, it is said, can have no 
incentive to create. From the standpoint of the Supreme 
Stats nothing happens. Both the consciousness which as 
Ishvara creates, and as Jiva enjoys are Chid&bh&sa, the only 
difference being that the first is not, and the second is under 
the influence of M4y4. Then it is asked, ignorance being 
unconscious and incapable of independent operation, true 
consciousness being inactive (Nishkriya), and Chidi-bhasa 
being imreal, how is ignorance capable of hiding true con- 
sciousness and producing the world out of itself 1 To this 
the only reply is SvabhUva, that is, the very nature of igno- 
rance makes it capable of producing apparently impossible 
effects. It is inscrutable (Anirvachanlya). 

The Sh&kta then asks whether this Shakti is real or 
unreal, conscious or unconscious. Brahman or not Brahman ? 
If it be a Shakti of Brahman it cannot be unreal, for there is 
no unreality in Brahman. It must be conscious for other- 
wise unconsciousness would be a factor in Brahman. It is 
Brahman then ; for power (Shakti) and the possessor of 
power (Shaktim&n) are one and the same. 

Therefore, the Shftkta Tantra ShAstra says that Shakti 
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whioh, operating as Chit and M&y&, is Ohit-Shakti and M&y&- 
Shakti, is real, conscious and Brahman itself {Sarvam 
Khalvidam Brahma) . It follows that Shakti which is Brahman 
in its aspect as Creator is, in fact, both the efficient and 
material cause of the world. If the first or cause is real, 
so is the second or world. If the first be. the cause of un- 
reality, then it is in itself unreal. But what is real is Brah- 
man. Therefore, the world has a real cause which is not 
unreal unconsciousness or ignorance composed of three 
Gunas , but conscious Shakti and Brahman. It,therefore, 
does away with the necessity for Chid&bhftsa ; for, if real 
conscious Shakti is the cause of the world, then there is no 
need for unreal imconsciousness which MSy&vada is driven 
to posit to secure the absolute purity of the Brahman Con- 
sciousness. 

From the standpoint of M&y&vSda, the objection to the 
exclusion of Chid&bMsa lies in the fact that, if the world is 
derived direct from conscious Shakti (as SliSktas hold), 
then the Supreme Consciousness is made both enjoyer and 
object of enjoyment. But it holds that Paramatma does 
not enjoy and has no need to do so ; whilst the object of 
enjoyment is unconscious. Hence the trace of Sfifikhyan 
dualism, the Atmft exerting an influence over Maya by 
virtue of its proximity only (Sannidhimatrena Upakarl). 
Pure Atma is not itself concerned. Maya receives its influ- 
ence. This is analagous to what is called in Chemistry 
catalytic action. The catalytic substance influences another 
by its mere presence, but remains itself apparently un- 
changed. Atma is in this sense an efficient but not instru- 
mental or material cause of the world. 

As Atma is only Sachchidananda, the world, so long as 
it is considered to exist, must exist in Pure Consciousness 
(Atmastha), though essentially it is different from it (Atma- 
vilakshana), and does not exist for its purpose. In Mayavada 
the world, from the transcendental standpoint, does not 
exist and Atma is not cognizant of it. Hence the question 
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of the cause of Creation is bred of ignorance. So also is 
the idea of efficient cause, for it proceeds from a search for 
the cause of Creation which does not exist. MllyS.vMa, from 
the standpoint of normal conventional experience (Vyava- 
h&rika Satt&), speaks of the Shakti of Atm3, as a cause of 
Creation, simply to provide the empirical world of the worldly 
man with a worldly interpretation of its worldly existence. 
From this point of view. Brahman is looked at through the 
world, which is the natural thing for all who are not liber- 
ated. From the other end or Brahman, there is no Creation 
nor world, and Atmfi, alone is. 

The Shakta may reply to this : — Is not your P4ra- 
m&rthika standpoint in fact empirical, arrived at by ai^u- 
ment (VichS,ra) with a limited intellect ? If inscrutable 
power is a cause of the world, it is inscrutable because the 
intellect cannot grasp it, though it is known to be Atnifi,. 
If the latter can show inscrutable power, how can you say 
that it is incapable of appearing as enjoyer and object of 
enjoyment 1 To deny this is to deny the unlimited character 
of inscrutable power. If it be objected that Atmft cannot 
be object of enjoyment,‘because, the former is conscious and 
the latter imconscious, what proof is there that such an 
object is essentially unconscious ? It may be that consci- 
ousness is not perceived in it, that is, the material world 
appears to be unconscious, and therefore unconsciousness 
comes in somewhere, otherwise it could not be perceived as 
unconscious. Thus, a school of European idealists hold the 
Universe to be a society of Spirits of all kinds and degrees, 
human, animal, and vegetable, and even inorganic objects. 
All are minds of various orders. Even the last are an order, 
though yet so low that they are in practice not apprehended 
as minds. The material world is merely the way in which 
these lower kinds of mind appear to our senses. The world 
of objects are (to use Berkely’s word) “signs” of Spirit, and 
the way in which it communicates itself to us. Thus, to 
the Hindu, the Bhargah in the Sun is the Aditya DevatA, and 
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the planets are intelligences. The physical sun is the body 
of the Shrya DevatS,. The whole Universe is an epiphany 
of Spirit. Matter is Chit as object to the mind, as mind is 
Chit as the Knower of such object. It is not, however, 
denied that there is an element of unconsciousness in the 
material world as it appears to us. But the Sh&kta says 
that Shakti has the power of hiding its consciousness, which 
is exercised to varying extent ; thus, to a greater extent in 
the case of inorganic matter than in the case of the plant, 
and less in the latter than in man, in whom consciousness is 
most manifest. 

This power is Her Avidyli. Mhrti, just as consciousness is 
her Vidy& Murti. Nothing then in the material world is 
absolutely unconscious, and nothing is perfectly conscious. 
The VidySr Murti ever is because as consciousness it is the 
own nature or Svarupa of Shakti. The Avidy& Murti 
which conceals consciousness appears in Creation and dis- 
appears in dissolution. 

The M§,yavadin may however ask whether this Avidy&- 
shakti is conscious or unconscious. It cannot, he says, be 
the latter, for it is said to be Atmft which is conscious. How 
then can it conceal itself and appear as unconscious ? For, 
nothing can be what it is not, and the nature of consciousness 
is to reveal and not to conceal. If, again, consciousness on 
account of its concealment, is incapable of knowing itself, 
it ceases to be consciousness. The reply is again that this 
also is empirical argument, based upon an imperfect idea of 
the nature of things. Every one knows that there is con- 
sciousness in him, but at the same time he recognizes that 
it is imperfect. The May§,v§,din seeks to explain this by 
saying that it is a false consciousness (ChidS.bh&sa), which is 
again explained by means of two opposites, namely, uncon- 
sciousness, which is an unreality to which Chid&bhAsa ad- 
heres, and true consciousness or Atmfti which, by virtue of 
its inscrutable power, acts as efficient cause in its production. 
This theory compels its adherents to ignore the world, the 
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limited oonsciousness, and Sh&stra itself in order that the 
perfection of Atm& may be maintained, though at the same 
time, Shakti is admitted to be unlimited and inscrutable. 
The Sh&kta’s answer on the other side is that there is in fact 
no false consciousness, and essentially speaking, no imcon- 
sciousness anywhere, though there appears to be some 
unconsciousness. In fact, M&y&vMa says that the un- 
conscious appears to be conscious through the play of Atma 
on it, whilst the Shakta says that, really and at base, all is 
consciousness which appears to be unconsciousness in vary- 
ing degrees. All consciousness> however imperfect, is real 
consciousness, its imperfection being due to its suppressing 
its own light to itself, and all apparent unconsciousness is 
due to this imperfection in the consciousness which sees it. 
Mayavada seeks to explain avray the world, from which 
nevertheless, it derives the materials for its theory. But it 
is argued that it fails to do so. In its attempt to explain, 
it brings in a second principle namely unconsciousness, and 
even a third Chidabhasa. Therefore, the theory of Shakti- 
vada which posits nothing but consciousness is (it is contend- 
ed) a truer form of non-dualism. Yet we must note that the 
theories of both are made up with the imperfect light of 
man’s knowledge. Something must then remain unexplained 
in all systems. The Mayavada does not explain the character 
of the Shakti of Atma as efficient cause of creation, and the 
Shakta does not explain the character of the Shakti of Atma 
which, in spite of being true consciousness, hides itself. But 
whilst the Shakta difficulty stands alone, the other theory 
brings, it is said, in its train a number of others. The Maya- 
vadin may also ask whether Avidya Mhrti is permanent or 
transient. If the latter, it cannot be Atma which eternally 
is, whereas if it is, permanent liberation is impossible. It 
may be replied that this objection does not lie in the mouth 
of Mayavada which, in a transcendental sense, denies crea- 
tion, world, bondage and liberation. The latter is a transition 
from bondage to freedom which presupposes the reality of 
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the world and a connection between it and that which is 
beyond all worlds. This, Shafikara denies, and yet acknow- 
ledges a method of spiritual culture for liberation. The 
answer of course is that transcendentally Atm& is ever free, 
and that such spiritual culture is required for the empirical 
( Vyavaharika) need of the empirical self or ChidabhAsa, for 
empirical liberation from an empirical world. But as all 
these conventional things are in an absolute sense “unreal”, 
the MAyAvAda’s instructions for spiritual culture have been 
likened to consolations given to soothe the grief of a sterile 
woman who has lost her son. [See J. N. Mazumdar’s paper 
read before the Indian Eesearch Society on the Philosophical, 
Religious and Social Significance of the Tantra ShAstra 
(July 31st, 1915, to which I am here indebted).] 

Theoretically the answer may be sufficient, though this 
may not be allowed, but the method can in any case have 
full pragmatic value only in exceptional cases. Doubtless 
to the unliberated MAyAvAdin SAdhaka the world is real, in 
the sense that it imposes its reality on him, whatever his 
theories may be. But it is plain that such a system does not 
(ordinarily at least) develop the same power as one in which 
doubt as to the reality of things does not exist. In order 
that instruction should work we must assume a real basis 
for them. Therefore, the Tantra ShAstra here spoken of, 
deals with true bondage in a true world, and aims at true 
liberation from it. It is Shakti who both binds and liberates, 
and SAdhanA of Her is the means of liberation. Nothing is 
unreal or false. Shakti is and Shakti creates and thus 
appears as the Universe. In positing an evolution (Pari- 
nAma), the ShAstra follows SAnkhya, because, both systems 
consider the ultimate source of the world to be real, as un- 
conscious Prakriti or conscious Shakti respectively. The 
ShAkta takes literally the great saying, “All this (Universe) 
is Brahman ’’---every bit of it. MAyAvAda achieves its 
unity by saying that JivAtma=ParamAtma after elimination 
of AvidyA in the first and MAyA in the second. Ignorance 
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is something neither real nor unreal. It is not real in com- 
parison with the supreme unchanging Brahman. It is not 
unreal, for we experience it as real, and it is real for the 
length of the duration of such experience. Again, ShaktivAda 
assumes a real development (Parinama), with this proviso 
that the cause becomes effect, and yet remains what it was 
as cause. MayavMa says that there is transcendentally 
no real change but only the appearance of it ; that is, the 
notion of Parinama is Maya like all the rest. 

The Tantra Shastra deals with true bondage in a true 
world, and aims at true liberation from it. Atma binds itself 
by the Avidya Murti of its Shakti, and liberates itself by its 
Vidya Murti. Sadhana is the means whereby bondage 
becomes liberation. Nothing is unreal or false. Atma by 
its Shakti causes the play in itself of a Shakti which is 
essentially nothing but itself but operates in a dual capacity, 
namely as Avidya and Vidya. Creation is thus an epiphany 
of the Atma, which appears and is withdrawn from and into 
itself like the limbs of a tortoise. The All-Pervading Atma 
manifests itself in many Jivas ; as the world which supplies 
the objects of their enjoyment ; as the mind and senses for 
the attainment of the objects ; as ignorance' which binds ; 
as knowledge which liberates when Atma ceases to present 
itself ; as Avidya ; and as Shastra which provides the means 
for liberation. Shaktivada affirms reality throughout, be- 
cause, it is a practical Scripture for real men in a real world. 
Without such presupposition Sadhana is not possible. 
When sadhana has achieved its object — Siddhi — as Auto- 
realization — ^no question of the real or unreal arises. In the 
Buddhacharita-kavya it is said (cited in Hodgson “Nepal”, 
46) that Sakya being questioned on an abstruse point, is 
reported to have said, “For myself I can tell you nothing on 
these matters. Meditate on Buddha and when you have 
obtained the supreme experience (Bodhijnana) you will know 
the truth yourself. ” In these high realms we reach a point 
at which wisdom is silence. 
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After all man in the mass is concerned with worldly 
needs, and there is nothing to be ashamed of in this. One 
of the greatest doctrines in the ShS.kta Tantra is its Bhukti 
Mnkti teaching, and it is not less great because it may have 
been abused. All systems are at the mercy of their followers. 
Instead of the ascetic method of the M4yS,v&din suited for 
men of high spiritual development, whose Ascesis is not 
something laboured but an expression of their own true 
nature, the Kaula teaches liberation through enjo 3 nnent, 
that is the world. The path of enjoyment is a natural one. 
There is nothing bad in enjoyment itself if it be according 
to Dharma. It is only Adharma wluch is blamed. Libe- 
ration is thus had through the world {Mokshdyate Samsd/ra). 
In the natural order of development, power is developed in 
worldly things, but the power is controlled by a religious 
S&dhana, which both prevents an excess of worldness, and 
moulds the mind and disposition (Bhftva) into a form which, 
at length and naturally, develops into that knowledge 
which produces dispassion (Vairagya) for the world. The 
two paths lead to the same end. But this is itself too big 
a subject to be developed here. Sufficient be it to repeat 
what I have said elsewhere. 

“ The Vira does not shim the world from fear of it. He 
holds it in his grasp and wrests from it its secret. Then 
escaping from the unconscious driftings of a humanity 
which has not yet realized itself, he is the illumined master 
of himself, whether developing all his powers or seeking 
liberation at his will.” 

As regards the state of dissolution (Pralaya) both 
systems are at one. In positing an evolution Tantra follows 
Safikhya because both the two latter theories consider the 
ultimate source of the world to be real ; real as unconscious 
Prakriti (Safikhya) ; real as conscious Shakti (Sh&kta 
Tantra). In the MS,y§,vada scheme, the source of the world 
is an unreal ignorance, and reveals itself first as Tanm&tra 
which gradually assume the form of senses and mind in 


» 
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order to appear before Cliidd>bh&sa as objects of enjoyment 
and sufiering. The Tantra Sh&stra again, subject to modifi- 
cations in consonance with its doctrine, agrees with Ny&ya- 
Vaisheshika in holding that the powers of consciousness 
which are Will (Ichchha), Knowledge (JnSna) and Action 
(Kriyft) constitute the motive power in creation. These 
are the great Triangle of Energy (K&makal&) from which 
Shabda and Artha, the forces of the psychic and material 
worlds, arise. 
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Chapteb XIX. 


CREATION AS EXPLAINED IN THE NON-DUALIST 

TANTRAS.* 

A PSYCHOLOGICAL analysis of our worldly experience 
ordinarily gives us. both the feeling of persistence and 
change. This personal experience expresses a cosmic truth. 
An examination of any doctrine of creation similarly reveals 
tw'o fundamental concepts, those of Being and Becoming, 
Changelessness and Change, the One and the Many. In Sans- 
krit they are called the Kutastha and Bh&va or BhSvana. 
The first is the Spirit or Purusha or Brahman and Atman 
which is unlimited Being (Sat), Consciousness (Chit) and 
Bliss (Ananda). According to Indian notions the Atman as 
such is and never becomes. Its Power (Shakti) manifests as 
Nature, which is the subject of change. We may understand 
Nature in a two-fold sense : first, as the root principle or 
noumenal cause of the phenomenal world, that is, as the Prin- 
ciple of Becoming, and secondiy,as such World. Nature in the 
former sense is Mulaprakriti, which means that which exists 
as the root (Mula) substance of things before (Pra) creation 
(Kriti), and which, in association with Chit, either truly or ap- 
parently creates, maintains and destroys the Universe. This 
Mulaprakriti, the SharadS. Tilaka calls Mulabhfita Avyakta, 
and the Vedanta (of Shankara to which alone I refer) MAytl. 

Nature, in the second sense, that is the phenomenal 
world, which is a product of Mulaprakriti is the compound 
of the evolutes from this root substance which are called 
Vikritis in the SMkhya and Tantra, and name and form 
(Mmarupa) by the Vedantins, who attribute them to igno- 
rance (Avidya). Mulaprakriti as the material and instru- 
mental cause of things is that potentiality of natural power 

* A paper read by the Author at the Silver Jubilee of the 
Chaitanya Library, Calcutta, held on the 18th January 1915, under 
the Presidency of H. E. The Governor of Bengal, and revised for 
insertion in this Edition of “ Shakti and Shtkta 
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(natuia natuians) which manifests as the Universe (natura 
naturata). 

Touching these two Principles, there are certain funda- 
mental points of agreement in the three systems which I am 
examining — S&nkhya, Yed^ta and the Advaitav&da of the 
Tantra. They are as follows. According to the first two 
systems, Brahman or Furusha as Sat, Chit and Ananda is 
Eternal Conscious Being. It is changeless and has no 
activity (Kartrittva). It is not therefore in Itself a cause 
whether instrumental or material ; thoiigh in so far as Its 
simple presence gives the appearance of consciousness to 
the activities of Prakriti, It may in such sense be designated 
an efficient cause. So, according to Sftnkhya, Prakriti 
reflects Purusha, and in Ved&nta, AvidyS, of the three Gunas 
takes the reflection of Chid&nanda. On the other hand, the 
substance or factors of Mulaprakriti or Mtlya are the three 
Gunas or the three characteristics of the principle of Nature, 
according to which it reveals (Sattva) or veils (Tamas) 
Consciousness (Chit) and the activity or energy (Eajas) 
which urges Sattva and Tamas to operation. 

It also is Eternal, but is imconscious (Achit) Becoming. 
Though it is without consciousness (Chaitanya), it is essenti- 
ally activity (Kartrittva), motion and change. It is a true 
cause instrumental and material of the World. But not- 
withstanding all the things to which Mulaprakriti gives 
birth. Its substance is in no wise diminished by the pro- 
duction of the Vikritis or Tattvas : the Gunas which consti- 
tute it ever remaining the same. The source of all becoming 
is never exhausted, though the things which are therefrom 
produced appear and disappear. 

Passing from the general points of agreement to those of 
difference, we note firstly, those between the Sflfikhya and 
the Ved&nta. The SS,nkhya is commonly regarded as a 
dualistic system, which affirms that both Purusha and 
Prakriti are real, separate and independent Principles. The 
Vedanta, however, says that there cannot be two Principles 
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which are both absolutely real. It does not, however, 
altogether discard the dual principles of the S&nkhya, but 
says that Mfilaprakriti which it calls MS,y4, while real from 
one point of view, that is empirically, is not real from 
another and transcendental standpoint. It afl&nns therefore 
that the only Real (Sad-vastu) is the attributeless (Nii^una 
Bralunan). All else is M&yS, and its products. Whilst then 
the Ssinkhyan Mulapralaiti is an Eternal Reality, it is accord- 
ing to the transcendental method of Shankara an eternal 
unreality (Mithy^bhutS, San&tani). The empirical reality 
which is really false is due to the Avidy& which is inherent 
in the nature of the embodied spirit (Jiva). M&yS, is Avastu 
or no real thing. It is Nistattva. As Avidya is neither 
real nor unreal, so is its cause or M3,ya. The kernel of the 
Vedftntik argument on this point is to be found in its inter- 
pretations of the Vaidik MahivSkya, “That Thou art” (Tat 
tvam asi). Tat here is Ishvara, that is. Brahman with 
Maya as His body or Upadhi. Tvam is the Jiva with Avidya 
as its body. It is then shown that Jiva is only Brahman 
when Maya is eliminated from Ishvara, and Avidya from 
Jiva. Therefore, only as Brahman is the Tvam the Tat ; 
therefore, neither Maya nor Avidya really exist (they are 
Avastu), for otherwise the equality of Jiva and Ishvara 
could not be afi&rmed. This conclusion that Maya is Avastu 
has far-reaching consequences, both religious and philoso- 
phical, and so has the denial of it. It is on this question 
that there is a fundamental difference, between Shankara ’s 
Advaitavada and that of the Shakta Tantra, which I am 
about to discuss. 

Before, however, doing so I will first contrast the notions 
of creation in SaSkhya and Vedanta. It is common groimd 
that creation is the appearance produced by the action of 
Mulaprakriti or principle of Nature (Achit) existing in associ- 
ation with Chit. According to Safikhya, in Mfilaprakriti or 
the potential condition of the Natural Principle, the Gunas 
are in a state of equality (Samyavastha), that is, they are 
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not affenting one another. But, as Mulapraknti is essentially 
movement, it is said that even when in this state of equality 
the Crunas are yet continually changing into themselves 
(Sai^paparin&ma). This inherent subtle movement is the 
nature of the Guna itself, and exists without effecting any 
objective result. Owing to the ripening of Adrishta or Karmaj 
creation takes place by the disturbance of this equality of 
the Gunas (Gunakshobha), which then commence to oscillate 
and act upon one another. It is this initial creative motion 
which is known in the Tantra as Cosmic Sound (Far&shabda). 
It is through the association of Purusha with Mulaprakriti 
in cosmic vibration (Spandana) that creation takes place. 
The whole universe arises from varied forms of this grand 
initial motion. So, scientific “matter” is now currently 
held to be the varied appearance produced in our minds by 
vibration of, and in the single substance called ether. This 
new Western scientific doctrine of vibration is in India an 
ancient inheritance. “Bring, the Supreme Hangsa dwells in 
the brilliant heaven.” The word “Hangsa” comes, it is 
said, from the word Hanti, which means Gati or Motion. 
:Sayana says that It is called Aditya, because It is in per- 
petual motion. But Indian teaching carries the application 
of this doctrine beyond the scientific ether which is a physi- 
cal substance (MahS,bhuta). There is vibration in the causal 
body that is of the Gunas of Mulaprakriti as the result of 
Sadrishaparinama of Parftshabdasrishti ; in the subtle body 
of mind (Antahkarana) ; and in the gross body, compounded 
of the Bhutas which derive from the Tanm^tras their im- 
mediate subtle source of origin. The Hiranyagarbha and 
Virat Sound is called Madhyama and Vaikhari. If this strik- 
ing similarity between ancient Eastern wisdom and modem 
scientific research has not been recognized, it is due to the 
fact that the ordinary Western Orientalist and those who 
take their cue from him in this country, are prone to the 
somewhat contemptuous belief that, Indian notions are of 
“historical” interest only, and as such, a welcome addition 
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possibly for some intellectual museum, but are otherwise 
without value or actuality. The vibrating Mhlaprakiiti 
and its Gunas ever remain the same, though the' predomi- 
nance of now one, and now another of them, produces the 
various evolutes called Vikritis or Tattvas, which constitute 
the world of mind and matter. These Tattvas constitute 
the elements of the created world. They are the well-known 
Buddhi, Ahangkslra, Manas (constituting the Antahkarana), 
the ten Indriyas, five TanmS,tras and five Mah&bhfitas of 
“ether”, “air”, “fire”,“water” and “earth”, which of course 
must not be identified with the notions which the English 
terms connote. These Tattvas are names for the elements 
which we discover as a result of a psychological analysis of 
our worldly experience. That experience ordinarily gives us 
both the feeling of persistence and change. The former is 
due to the presence of the Atm& or Chit-Shakti, which exists 
in us in association with Mfilaprakriti or May&-Shakti. This 
is the Chaitanya in all bodies. Change is caused by Mfila- 
prakriti or Mfiyfi-Shakti, and its elements may be divided 
into the subjective and objective Tattvas, or what we call 
mind and matter. Analysing, again, the former, we discover 
an individuality (Ahangkfira) sensing through the Indriyas, 
a world which forms the material of its percepts and con- 
cepts (Manas and Buddhi). The object of thought or 
“matter” are the varied compounds of the "Vaikrita creation, 
which are made up of combinations of the gross elements 
(Mahfibhfita), which themselves derive from the subtle 
elements or Tanmfitra. Now, according to Sfinkhya, all this 
is real, for all are Tattvas. Furusha and Prakriti are Tattvas, 
and so are the Vikritis of the latter. 

According to the Yedfinta also, creation takes place 
through the association of the Brahman, then known as the 
Lord or Ishvara (Mfiyopfidhika-Chaitanyam Ishvarah), with 
M&yfi. That is. Chit is associated with, though unafiected by, 
Mfiyfi which operates by reason of such association to produce 
the universe. The unchanging Sad-vastu is the Brahman. 
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The ever-changing world is, when viewed by the spiritually 
wise (Jn&ni), the form imposed by Avidyfi. on the Changeless 
Sat. It is true that it has the quality of being in accordance 
with the greatest principle of order, namely, that of causal- 
ity. It is the Sat, however, which gives to the World the cha- 
racter of orderliness, because it is on and in association with 
that pure Chit or Sat that Mayh plays. It is true that behind 
all this unreal appearance there is the Real, the Brahman. 
But the phenomenal world has, from the alogical standpoint, 
no real substratum existing as its instrumental and material 
cause. The Brahman as such is no true cause, and Mfi,ya 
is unreal (Avastu). The world has only the appearance of 
reality from the reflection which is cast by the real upon 
the unreal. Nor is Ishvara, the creative and ruling Lord, 
in a transcendental sense real. For, as it is the Braliman 
in association with Mhyfl., which Shankara calls Ishvara, the 
latter is nothing but the Brahman viewed through Maya. It 
follows that the imiverse is the product of the association 
of the real and the unreal, and when world -experience ends 
in liberation (Mukti), the notion of Ishvara as its creator no 
longer exists. For His body is M&yti, and this is Avastu. 
So long however as there is a world, that is, so long as one 
is subject to MflyS, that is embodied, so long do we recognize 
the existence of Ishvara. The Lord truly exists for every 
Jiva so long as he is such. But on attainment of bodiless 
liberation (Videha Mukti), the Jiva l>ecomes himself Sach- 
chid&nanda, and as such Ishvara does not exist for him, for 
Ishvara is but the Sat viewed through that Mayh of which 
the Sat is free. “ The Brahman is true, the world is false. 
The Jiva is Brahman (Paramatm&) and nothing else.” 

The opponents of this system or Mayfi,vada have charg- 
ed it with being a covert form of Buddhistic nihilism 
(M&yflv&dam asachchhistram prachchliannam bauddham). 
It has, however, perhaps been more correctly said that Shri 
Shankara adjusted his philosophy to meet the M&y&v&da 
of the Buddhists, and so promulgated a new theory of M4y& 
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without abandoning the faith or practice of his Shaiva- 
ShUkta Dharma. 

All systems obviously concede at least the empirical 
reality of the world. The question is, whether it has a 
greater reality than that, and if so, in what way ? SAfikhya 
affirms its reality; Shankara denies it in order to secure 
the complete imity of the Brahman. Each system has 
merits of its own. SSfikhya by its dualism is able to 
preserve in all its integrity the specific character of Chit as 
Niranjana. This result, on the other hand, is effected at 
the cost of that unity for which all minds have, in some 
form or other, a kind of metaphysical hunger. Shankara 
by his M§,y§,vada secures this unity, but this achievement 
is at the cost of a denial of the ultimate reality of the world, 
whether considered as the product (Vikriti) of Mulaprakriti, 
or as Mulaprakriti itself. 

There is, however, another alternative, and that is the 
great ShUkta doctrine of Duality in Unity. There is, 
this Shastra says, a middle course in which the reality of 
the world is affirmed without compromising the truth of the 
unity of the Brahman, for which Shankara by such lofty 
speculation contends. I here shortly state what is developed 
more fully later. The Sh&kta Advaitavftda recognizes the 
reality of Mulaprakriti in the sense of Mtiy&-Shakti. Here in 
a qualified way it follows the Si,nkhya. On the other hand, 
it differs from the S&nkhya in holding that Mulaprakriti as 
Mfi,ya-Shakti is not a principle separate from the Brahman, 
but exists in and as a principle of the one Brahman 
substance. The world, therefore, is the appearance of the 
Real. It is the Brahman as Power. The ground principle 
of such appearance or M&ya-Shakti is the Real as AtmS, and 
Power. There is thus a reality behind all appearances, a 
real substance behind the apparent transformations. Mftyft- 
Shakti as such is both eternal and real, and so is Ishvara. 
The transformations are the changing forms of the Real. I 
pass no\v to the AdvaitayMa of the Sh&kta Tantra. 
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The Shsikta Tantra is not a formal system of philosophy 
(Darshana). It is, in the broadest sense, a generic term for 
the writings and various traditions which express the whole 
culture of a certain epoch in Indian History. The contents 
are therefore of an encyclopaedic character, religion, ritual, 
domestic rites, law, medicine, magic, and so forth. It has 
thus great historical value, which appears to be the most 
fashionable form of recommendation for the Indian Scrip- 
tures now-a-days. The mere historian, I believe, derives en- 
couragement from the fact that out of bad material may yet 
be made good history. I am not here concerned with this 
aspect of the matter. For my present purpose, the Sh&kta 
Tantra is part of the UplaanI, kS.nda of the three depart- 
ments of Shruti, and is a system of physical, psychical and 
moral training (SfidhanS,), worship, and Yoga. It is thus 
essentially practical. This is what it claims to be. To its 
critics, it has appeared to be a system of immoral indisci- 
pline. I am not here concerned with the charge but with the 
doctrine of creation to be found in this Shfistra. Under- 
lying, however, all this practice, whatsoever be the worth or 
otherwise which is attributed to it, there is a philosophy 
which must be abstracted, as I have here done for the first 
time, with some diflS.culty, and on points with doubt, 
from the disquisitions on religion and the ritual and Yoga 
directions to be found in the various Tantras. The funda- 
mental principles are as follows. 

It is said that the equality (SSmya) of the Gunas is 
Mfilaprakriti, which has activity (Kartrittva), but no con- 
sciousness (Chaitanya). Brahman is SachchidS>nanda who 
has Chaitanya and no Kartrittva. But this is so only if 
we thus logically difierentiate them. As a matter of fact, 
however, the two admittedly, ever and everywhere, co-exist 
and cannot, except for the purpose of formal analysis, be 
thought of without the other. The connection l^tween 
the two is one of unseparateness (Avin4bh4va Sambandha). 
Brahman does not exist without Prakriti-Shakti or Prakriti 
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without the Brahman. Some call the Supreme Chaitanya 
with Prakriti, others Prakriti with Chaitanya. Some worship 
It as Shiva ; others as Shakti. Both are one and the same. 
Shiva is the One viewed from Its Chit aspect. Shakti is 
the One viewed from Its MS,ya aspect. They are the “male” 
and “female” aspects of the same Unity which is neither 
male nor female. Akula is Shiva. Kula is Shakti. The 
same Supreme is worshipped by S&dhan& of Brahman, as 
by SMhana of JLdy&shakti. The two cannot be separated, 
for Brahman without Prakriti is actionless, and Prakriti 
without Brahman is unconscious. There is Nishkala Shiva 
or the transcendent, attributeless (Nirguna) Brahman ; and 
Sakala Shiva or the embodied, immanent Brahman with 
attributes (Saguna). 

Kaia or Shakti corresponds with the S§.nkhyan Mula- 
prakriti or S§,myS,vastha of the three Gunas and the Ve- 
d&ntic M&yS,. But Kalii- which is Mulaprakriti and Mtlya 
eternally is, and therefore when we speak of Nishkala Shiva? 
it is not meant that there is then or at any time no Kala, 
for Kal§. ever is, but that Brahman is meant which is thought 
of as being without the working Prakriti (Prakriteranyah), 
M&ySi-Shakti is then latent in it. As the Devi in the Kula- 
chud§.mani says, “Aham Prakritirupl. chet Chid&nanda- 
parayanfi.”. Sakala Shiva is, on the other hand, Shiva 
considered as associated with Prakriti in operation and 
manifesting the world. In one case,.Kal£l is working or 
manifest, in the other it is not, but exists in a potential 
state. In the same way the two Shivas are one and the 
same. There is one Shiva who is Nirguna and Saguna. 
The T&ntrik Yoga treatise Shatchakranirupana describes the 
JivStma as the Paryy&ya of, that is another name for, the 
ParamlltmS. ; adding that the root of wisdom (Mulavidyfi.) 
is a knowledge of their identity. When the Brahman mani- 
fests, It is called Shakti, which is the magnificent concept 
round which Tantra is built. The term comes from the 
root “Shak”, which means “to be able”. It is the power 
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which is the Brahman and whereby the Brahman manifests 
Itself ; for Shakti and possessor of Shakti (Shaktimd>n) 
ate one and the same. As Shakti is Brahman it is also 
Nirgtm§L and SagunS,. Ishvara is Chit Shakti, that is, 
Chit in association with the operating Prakriti as the 
efficient cause of the creation ; and M&yfi--Shakbi which 
means M&y& as a Shakti that is in creative operation as 
the instrumental (Nimitta) and material (UpM&na) cause 
of the universe. This is the Shakti which produces Avidya, 
just as Mah3rm§>y& or Ishvari is the Great Liberatrix. 
These twin aspects of Shakti appear throughout creation. 
Thus in the body, the Chit or Brahman aspect is conscious 
Atma or Spirit, and the MS,y& aspect is the Antahkarana 
and its derivatives or the unconscious (Jada) mind and 
body. When, however, we speak here of Shakti without 
any qualifications, what is meant is Chit-Shakti in associ- 
ation with MS,y&-Shakti that is Ishvari or Devi or Mahamfi,y&, 
the Mother of all worlds. If we keep this in view, we shall 
not fall into the error of supposing that the Shaktas (whose 
religion is one of the oldest in the world ; how old indeed 
is as yet little known) w'orship material force or gross matter. 
Ishvara or Ishvari is not Achit, which, as pure Sattvaguna 
is only His or Her body. May&-Shakti in the sense of 
Mulaprakriti is Chit. So also is AvidyS. Shakti, though it 
appears to be Achit, for there is no Cliidabhtisa. 

In a certain class of Indian images, you will see the 
Lord, with a diminutive female figure on His lap. The 
makers and worshippers of those images thought of Shakti 
as being in the subordinate position which some persons con- 
sider a Hindu wife should occupy. This is however not the 
conception of Sh&kta Tantra, according to which. She is not a 
handmaid of the Lord, but the Lord Himself, being but the 
name for that aspect of His in which He is the Mother and 
Nourisher of the worlds. As Shiva is the transcendent, 
Shakti is the immanent aspect of the one Brahman who is 
Shiva-Shakti. Being Its aspect, It is not different from, 
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but one with It. In the Kulachud&mani Nigama, the Bhai- 
ravi addressing Bhairava says, “Thou art the Guru of all, 
I entered into Thy body (as Shakti) and thereby Thou 
didst become the Lord (Prabhu). There is none but Myself 
Who is the Mother to create (K&ryyavibhavini). Therefore 
it is that when creation takes place Sonship is in Thee. 
Thou alone art the Father Who wills what I do (K&ryya- 
vibh&vaka ; that is, She is the vessel which receives the 
nectar which flows from Nity&nanda). By the union of 
Shiva and Shakti creation comes (Shiva-Shakti-sam§,yoga,t 
jayate srishtikalpana). As all in the universe is both Shiva 
and Shakti (Shivashaktimaya), therefore. Oh Maheshvara, 
Thou art in every place and I am in every place. Thou 
art in all and I am in all. ” The creative World thus sows 
Its seed in Its own womb. 

Such being the nature of Shakti, the next question is 
whether M^ya as Shankara aflSrms is Avastu. It is to be 
remembered that according to his empirical method it is 
taken as real, but transcendentally it is alleged to be an 
eternal unreality, because, the object of the latter method 
is to explain away the world altogether so as to secure the 
pure unity of the Brahman. The Shakta Tantra is how- 
ever not concerned with any such purpose. It is an Upasana 
Shastra in which the World and its Lord have reality. 
There cannot be Sadhana in an unreal world by an unreal 
Sadhaka of an unreal Lord. The Shakta replies to Maya- 
vada If it be said that Maya is in some unexplained way 
Avastu, yet it is admitted that there is something, however 
unreal it may be alleged to be, which is yet admittedly 
eternal and in association, whether manifest or unmanifest, 
with the Brahman. According to Shankara, Maya exists 
as the mere potentiality of some future World which shall 
arise on the ripening of Adrishta which Maya is. But 
in the Mahanirvana Tantra, Shiva says to Devi, “Thou 
art Thyself the Para Prakrit! of the Paramatma” (Ch. IV, 
V.- 10). That is Maya in the sense of Mulaprakriti, which 
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is admittedly eternal, is not Avastu, but is the Power of the 
Brahman one with which is Chit. In Nishkala Shiva, Shakti 
lies inactive. It manifests in and as creation, though Chit 
thus appearing through its Power is neither exhausted nor 
affected thereby. We thus find Ishvari addressed in the 
Tantra both as Sachchidd.nandarupin! and Trigun&tmik^, 
referring to the two real principles which form part of the 
one Brahman substance. The philosophical difference be- 
tween the two expositions appears to lie in this. Shankara 
says that there are no distinctions in Brahman of either of 
the three kinds : svagata-bheda, that is, distinction of parts 
within one unit, svaj&tiya-bheda or distinction between units 
of one class, or vijatiya-bheda or distinction between units 
of different classes. Bharati, however, the Commentator 
on the Mahanirvana (Ch. II, v. 34) says that Advaita there 
mentioned means devoid of the last two classes of distinc- 
tion. There is, therefore, for the purposes of Shakta Tantra, 
a svagata-bheda in the Brahman Itself namely, the two 
aspects according to which the Brahman is, on the one hand. 
Being, Chit and on the other, the prmciple of becoming 
which manifests as Nature or seeming Achit. In a myste- 
rious way, however, there is a union of these two principles 
(Bhavayoga), which thus exist without derogation from the 
partless unity of the Brahman which they are. In short, 
the Brahman may be conceived of as having twin aspects, in 
one of which. It is the cause of the changing world, and in 
the other of which It is the unchanging Soul of the World. 
Whilst the Brahman Svarupa or Chit is Itself immutable, 
the Brahman is yet through its Power the cause of change, 
and is in one aspect the changeful world. 

But what then is “real” ; a term not always correctly 
understood. According to the M&y&vftda definition, the 
“real” is that which ever was, is and will be (K&latraya- 
sattv&v&n) ; in the words of the Christian liturgy, “as it was 
in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be world without 
end” ; therefore that which changes, which was not, but 
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is, and then ceases to be is according to this definition 
“unreal”, however much from a practical point of view it 
may appear real to us. Now Md>yfivMa calls Mfilaprakriti 
in the sense of M&y& the material cause of the world, no 
independent real (Avastu). The Sh&kta Tantra says that 
the Principle, whence all becoming comes, exists as a real 
substratum so to speak below the world of names and forms. 
This Mftya-Shakti is an eternal reality. What is “unreal” 
(according to the above definition), are these names and 
forms (Avidytl), that is, the changing worlds (asat-triloM- 
sadbhftvam svarupam Brahmanah smritam, Ch. Ill, v. 7, 
Mah§.nirv8,na Tantra). These are unreal however only in the 
sense that they are not permanent, but come and go. The 
body is called Sharira, which comes from the root Shri — “to 
decay”, for it is dissolving and being renewed at every mo- 
ment until death. Again, however real it may seem to us, 
the world may be unreal in the sense that it is something 
other than what it seems to be. This thing which I now 
hold in my hands seems to me to be paper, which is white, 
smooth and so forth, yet we are told that it really is some- 
thing different, namely, a number of extraordinarily rapid 
vibrations of etheric substance, producing the false appear- 
ance of scientific “matter”. In the same way (as those who 
worship Yantras know), all nature is the appearance pro- 
duced by various forms of motion in Pr&kritic sulwtance. 
{Sa/rvam Khalvidam Brahma.) The real is the Brahman and 
its Power. The Brahman, whether in Its Chit or M4y& aspect, 
eternally and changelessly endures, but AvidyS. breaks up its 
undivided unity into the changing manifold world of names 
and forms. It follows from the above that Brahman and 
Ishvara are two co-being aspects of the One ultimate Reality, 
as Power to Be and to Become. For as Shankara points 
out (Comm. Shvet&shvatara Up. I. 2) Devd.tmashakti, the 
cause of the world, is not separate from the Param&tm&, as 
S&nkhya alleges its Pradh&na to be. And thus it is that 
Shiva in the Kul&mava Tantra (I. 110) says, “some desire 
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dualism (Dvaitav&da), others monism (Advaitav&da). Such 
however know not My truth, which is beyond both monism 
and dualism (Dvaitftdvaitavivarjita). ” This saying may 
doubtless mean that to “the knower (Jn&nl) the ail- 
ments of philosophical systems are of no account, as is 
indeed the case.” It has also a more literal meaning as 
above explained. The Sh&stra in fact makes high claims 
for itself. The Tantra, it has been said, takes into its aims 
as if they were its two children, both dualism and monism 
affording by its practical method* (SMhan&), and the 
spiritual knowledge generated thereby the means by which 
their antimonies are resolved and harmonized. Its purpose 
is to give liberation to the Jiva by a method according 
to which monistic truth is reached through the dualistic 
world ; immersing its SMhakas in the current of Divine 
Bliss, by changing duality into unity, and then evolving 
from the latter a dualistic play, thus proclaiming the won- 
derful glory of the Spouse of Paramashiva in the love 
embrace of Mind-Matter (Jada) and Consciousness (Chai- 
tanya). It therefore says that those who have realized this, 
move, and yet remain unsoiled in the mud of worldly actions 
which lead others upon the downward path. It claims, there- 
fore, that its practical method {S&dhan&) is more speedily 
fruitful than any other. Its practical method is an applica- 
tion of the general principles above described. In fact, one 
of its Ach&ras which has led to abuse is an attemj>t to put 
into full practice the theory of Advaitavftda. Shafikara has 
in his transcendental method dealt with the subject as part 
of the Jnftna K&nda. Though the exponent of the Mftyl,- 
v&da is esteemed to be a Mahtipurusha, this method is not 
in favour with the Ttlntric S&dhaka who attributes much 
of the practical atheism which is to be found in this country, 
as elsewhere, to a misunderstanding of the transcendental 
doctrines of M&y&v&da. There is some truth in this charge, 
for, as has been well said, the vulgarization of Shankara’s 
“ Higher Science” which is by its nature an esoteric doctrine 
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destined for a small minority, must be reckoned a misfortune 
in so far as it has, in the language of the Glt&, induced many 
people to take to another’s Dharma instead of to their own, 
which is the “Lower Science” of the great Ved&ntin followed 
in all Shftstras of worship. Such a Sh§.stra must necessarily 
affirm God as a real object of worship. Dionysius, the 
Areopagite, the chief of the line of all Christian mystics said 
that we could only speak “apophatically” of the Supreme 
as It existed in Itself, that is, other than as It displays It- 
self to us. Of It nothing can be affirmed but that It is not 
this and not that. Here he followed the, “neti neti”, of the 
VedSnta. Ishvari is not less real than the things with which 
we are concerned every day. She is for the Indian SSdhaka 
the highest reality, and what may or may not be the state of 
Videha Mukti has for him, no practical concern. Those only 
who have attained it will know whether Shankara is right 
or not ; not that they will think about this or any other 
subject ; but in the sense that when tlie Brahman is known 
all is known. A friend from whom I quote, writes that he 
had once occasion to learn to what ridiculous haughtiness, 
some of the modern “adepts” of Shri Shankara’s school are 
apt to let themselves be carried away, when one of them 
spoke to him of the personal Ishvara as being a “pitiable 
creature”. The truth is that such so-called “adepts” are 
no adepts at all, being without the attainment, and far from 
the spirit of Shankara— whose devotion and powers made 
him seem to his followers to be an incarnation of Shiva Him- 
self. Such a remark betrays a radical misunderstanding 
of the Vedanta. How many of those, who to-day discuss 
his Vedi-nta from a merely literary standpoint, have his, 
or indeed any faith ? What some would do is to dismiss 
the faith and practice of Shankara as idle superstition, 
and to adopt his philosophy. But what is the intrinsic 
value of a philosophy which emanates from a mind which 
is so ignorant as to be superstitious ? Shankara, however, 
has said that faith and SMhanS. are the preliminaries for 
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competency (Adhik&ra) for the JnSnak&nda. He alone 
is competent (Adhik&r!) who possesses all good moral and 
intellectual qualities, faith (ShraddhS.), capacity for the 
highest contemplation (SamMhi), the Sflnkhyan discrimi- 
nation (Viveka), absence of all desire for anything in this 
world or the next, and an ardent longing for liberation. 
There are few indeed who can claim even imperfectly all 
such qualifications. But what of the rest ? There is no 
Vaidik Karmak&nda in operation in the present age, but 
there are other Sh&stras of worship which is either Vaidik, 
T&ntrik or Fauranik. These provide for those who are still, 
as are most, on the path of desire. The Tantra affirms that 
nothing of worth can be achieved without SSdhanS.. Mere 
speculation is without result. This principle is entirely 
sound whatever may be thought of the mode in which it is 
sought to be applied. Those to whom the questions here 
discussed are not mere matters for intellectual business or 
recreation will recall that Shankara has said that liberation 
is attained not merely by the discussion of, and pondering 
upon revealed truth (Vich&ra), for which few only are compe- 
tent, but by the grace of God (Ishvara Anugraha), through 
the worship of the Mother and Father from whom all creation 
springs. Such worship produces knowledge. In the Kula- 
chud&mani, the Devi says “Oh all-knowing One, if Thou 
knowest Me then of what use are the Amnayas (revealed 
teachings) and Yajanam (ritual) ? If Thou knowest Me not, 
then again, of what use are they?” Bui neither are, in 
another sense, without their uses for thereby the SMhaka 
becomes qualified for some form of UrddhvUmn&ya, in 
which there are no rites (Karma). 

With this short exposition of the nature of Shaktitattva 
according to Sh&kta Tantra I pass to an equally brief 
account of its manifestation in the Universe. It is sufficient 
to deal with the main lines of the doctrine without going 
into their very great accompanying detail. I here follow, on 
the main theme, the account given in the celebrated Sharada 
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Tilaka a work written by LakshmanfipcMryya, the Guru of 
Abhinava Gupta, the great Kashmirian T§.ntrik, about the 
commencement of the eleventh century, and its Conunen- 
tary by the learned T&ntrik Pandit R&ghava Bhatta which 
is dated 1454 A.D. This work has long been held to be 
of great authority in Bengal. 

Why creation takes place cannot in an ultimate sense 
be explained. It is the play (LilS) of the Mother. Could 
this be done the Brahman would be subject to the law of 
causality which governs the Universe but which its Cause 
necessarily transcends. 

The Tantra, however, in common with other Indian 
ShSstras recognizes Adrishta Srishti, or the doctrine that the 
impulse to creation is proximately caused by the Adrishta 
or Karma of Jfvas. But Karma is eternal and itself requires 
explanation. Karma comes from SamskS.ra and Samsk&ra 
from Karma. The process of creation, maintenance and 
dissolution, according to this view, unceasingly recurs as 
an eternal rhythm of cosmic life and death which is the 
Mother’s play (Lila). And so it is said of Her in the Lalit§. 
Sahasran&ma that, “the series of imi verses appear and dis- 
appear with the opening and shutting of Her Eyes”. The 
existence of Karma implies the will to cosmic life. We 
produce it as the result of such will. And when produced 
it becomes itself the cause of it. 

In the aggregate of Karma which will at one period or 
• another ripen, there is, at any particular time, some which 
are ripe and others which are not so. For the fruition of 
the former only creation takes place. When tliis seed 
ripens and the time therefore approaches for the creation 
of another universe, the Brahman manifests in Its Visvarupa 
aspect, so that the Jiva may enjoy or suffer therein the fruits 
of his Karma, and (unless liberation be attained) accumulate 
fresh Karma which will involve the creation of future worlds. 
When the unripened actions which are absorbed in Md,yfl 
become in course of time ripe, the Vritti of M§,y§. or Shakti 
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in the form of desire for creation arises in Faramashiva, for 
the bestowal of the fruit of this Karma. This state of MS.y§i 
is variously called by Shruti, Ikshana, K&ma, VichikirshS.. 

It is when the Brahman “saw”, “desired”, or 
“thought” “May I be many”, that there takes place what is 
known as Sadrishaparinama in which the Supreme Bindu 
appears. This, in its triple aspect, is known as K&makalft, 
a manifestation of Shakti whence in the manner hereafter 
described the Universe emanates. This K&makalS, is the 
Mula or root of all Mantra. Though creation takes place 
in order that Karma may be suffered and enjoyed, yet in 
the aggregate of Karma which will at one time or another 
ripen, there is at any particular period some which are ripe 
and others which are not so. For the fruition of the former 
only creation takes place. As creation will serve no purpose 
in the case of Karma which is not ripe, there is, after the 
exhaustion by fruition of the ripe Karma, a dissolution 
(Pralaya). Then the Universe is again merged in M&ya 
which thus abides mitil the ripening of the remaining actions. 
Karma, like everything else, re-enters the Brahman, and 
remains there in a hidden potential state as it were a seed. 
When the seed ripens creation again takes place. 

With Ikshana, or the manifestation of creative will, 
creation is really instantaneous. When the “Word” went 
forth, “Let there be light”, there was light, for the ideation 
of Ishvara is creative. Our mind by its constitution is 
however led to think of creation as a gradual process. The 
SS-nkhya starts with the oscillation of the Gunas (Guna- 
kshobha) upon which the Vikritis immediately appear. But 
just as it explains its real Parini-ma in terms of successive 
erhanations, so the Shakta Tantra describes a Sadrishapari- 
n&ma in the body of Ishvara their cause. This development 
is not a real Parin§.ma, but a resolution of like to like, that is, 
there is no actual change in the nature of the entity dealt 
with, the various stages of such Parinftma being but names 
for the multiple aspects to us of the same unchanging Unity. 
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Shakti is one. It appears as various by its manifesta- 
tions. In one aspect there is no Parin&ma, for SachchidS.- 
nanda is as such immutable. Before and after and in 
creation It remains what It was. There is therefore no 
Parin&ma in or of the Aksharabrahman as such. There 
is ParinSma, however, in its Power aspect. The three 
Gimas do not change, each remaining what it is. They 
are the same in all forms but appear to the Jiva to exist in 
different combinations. The appearance of the Gunas in 
different proportions is due to AvidyS. or Karma which is 
this apparent Gunakshobha. It is Samskiira which gives 
to the S&mya Prakriti, existence as Vaishamya. What the 
Tantra describes as Sadrishaparin&ma is but an analysis of 
the different aspects of what is shortly called in other Shas- 
tras, Ikshana. This Sadrishaparin&ma is concerned with 
the evolution of what is named Para Sound (Parashabda- 
srishti). This is Cosmic Sound ; the causal vibration in the 
substance of Mulaprakriti which gives birth to the Tattvas 
which are its Vikritis : such Cosmic Smmd being that which 
is distinguished in thought from the Tattvas so produced. 

The Sharada says that from the Sakala Parameshvara 
who is Sachchidananda issued Shakti that is, that power 
which is necessary for creation. God and His power are 
yet more than the creation which He manifests. Shakti is 
said to issue from that which is already Sakala or associated 
with Shakti, because as Raghava Bhatta says. She who is 
eternal (AnMirupa) was in a subtle state as Chaitanya 
during the great dissolution (Pralaya), (Y§, Anadirup& 
Chaitanyadhy4sena MahSpralaye Sukshm& Sthit&). 

With however the disturbance of the Gunas, Prakriti 
became inclined (UchchhunS) to creation, and in this sense, 
is imagined to issue. Shakti, in other words, passes from a 
potential state to one of actuality. The Parameshvara is, 
he adds, described as Sachchidananda in order to affirm that 
even when the Brahman is associated with AvidyS, its own 
true nature (Svarffpa)'is not affected. According to the, 
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ShlradS., from this Shakti issues N&da and from the latter 
Bindu (known as the Parabindu). The Sh§,rad& thus 
enumerates seven aspects of Shakti. This it does, according 
to R&ghava Bhatta, so as to make up the seven component 
parts of the Omk&ra. In some Shl>kta Tantras this hrst 
N&da is omitted and there are thus only six aspects. The 
Shaiva Tantras mention five. Those which recognize Kala 
as a Tattva identify N&da with it. In some Tantras, KalS. is 
associated with Tamoguna, and is the Mah^kMa who is both 
the child and spouse of Adyashakti ; for creation comes from 
the T&masic aspect of Shakti. In the Shdradiitilaka, N§da 
and Bindu are one and the same Shakti, being the names of 
two of Her states which are considered to represent Her as 
being more prone to creation (UchchhunavasthS.). There are 
two states of Shaktibindu suitable for creation (UpayogyU- 
vasthfi,). As there is no mass or Ghana in Nishkala Shiva, 
that Brahman represents the AghanavasthI,. The Pra- 
panchasara Tantrji says that She, who is in the first place 
Tattva (mere “thatness”), quickens under the influence of 
Chit which She reflects ; then She longs to create (Vichi- 
kirshu) and becomes massive (GhanibhutS.) and appears 
as Bindu (Parabindu). Ghanibhuta means that which was 
not dense or Ghana but which has become so (GhanavasthS.). 
It involves the notion of solidifying, coagulating, becoming 
massive. Thus milk is said to become Ghanibhuta when 
it condenses into cream or curd. This is the first gross 
condition (Sthulfi-vasthS,) ; the Brahman associated with 
M&ya in the form of Karma assumes that aspect in which 
It is regarded as the primal cause of the subtle and gross 
bodies. There then lies in it in a potential, undifferentiated 
mass (Ghana), the universe and beings about to be created. 
The Parabindu is thus a compact aspect of Shakti wherein 
action or KriyS, Shakti predominates. It is compared to a 
grain of gram (Chanaka) which under its outer sheath (MayS.) 
contains two seeds (Shivashakti) in close and undivided 
union. The Bindu is symbolized by 'a circle. The Shunya 
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or empty space within is 'the Brahmapada. The supreme 
Light is formless, but Bindu implies both the void and 
Guna, for when Shiva becomes Bindurupa He is with Guna. 
RSghava says, “She alone can create. When the desire 
tor appearance as all Her Tattvas seizes Her, She assumes 
the state of Bindu whose characteristic is action” (Kriyfi.- 
shakti). This Bindu or Avyakta, as it is the sprouting 
root of the imi verse, is called the supreme Bindu 
(Farabindu), 6r causal or Karana Bindu, to distinguish it 
from that aspect of Itself which is called Bindu (Karyya), 
which appears as a state of Shakti after the differentiation 
of the Farabindu in Sadrishaparin&ma. The Farabindu is 
the Ishvara of the Vedanta with MS,ya as His UpSdhi. He 
is the Saguna Brahman, t;Jiat is, the combined Chit-Shakti 
and M§,y§,-Shakti or Ishvara with undifferentiated Frakriti 
as His Avyaktasharira. Some call Him Mahavishnu and 
others the Brahmapurusha. Here is Faramashiva. “ Some 
call the Hangsa, Devi, They are those v^o are filled with 
a passion for Her lotus feet.” As K&licharana, the Com- 
mentator of the Shatchakranirupana says, it matters not 
what It is called. It is adored by all. It is this Bindu or 
state of supreme Shakti which is worshipped in secret by 
all Devas, In Nishkala Shiva Frakriti exists in a hidden 
potential state. The Bindu Farashaktimaya (Shivashakti- 
maya) is the first movement of creative activity which is 
both the expression and result of the universal Karma or 
store of unfulfilled desire for cosmic life. 

It is then said that the Farabindu “divides” or “differ- 
entiates”. In the Satyaloka is the formless and lustrous 
One. She exists like a grain of gram (Chanaka) surrounding 
Herself with M4y§.. When casting off (Utsrijya) the covering 
(Bandhana) of MaLyS, She, intent on creation (Unmukhi), be- 
comes twofold (Dvidha bhittvS.), or according to the account 
here given threefold, and then on this differentiation in Shiva 
and Shakti (Shiva-Shakti-vibh&gena) arises creative ideation 
(SrishtikalpanS.). As so unfolding the Bindu is known as 
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the Sound Brahman (Shabdabrahman). “ On the differenti- 
ation of. the Parabindu there arose unmanifested sound” 
(Bhidyaman§.t parM bindoravyaktatmfi. ravo ’bl»vat). 
Shabda here of course does not mean physical sound, which 
is the Guna of the Kftryyak&sha or atomic Akasha. The 
latter is integrated and limited and evolved at a later stage 
in Vikriti Parin&ma from TSmasika Ahangk&ra. Shabda- 
brahman is the undifferentiated Chid&k&sha or Spiritual 
Ether of philosophy, in association with its Kal§. or Prakriti 
or the Sakala Shiva of religion. It is Chit-Shakti vehicled 
by undifferentiated Prakriti, from which is evolved N8da- 
m&tra (“Soimd only” or the “Principle of Sound”) which 
is unmanifest (Avyakta), from which again is displayed 
(Vyakta) the changing universe of names and forms. It is 
the Prana varupa Brahman or Om which is the cosmic causal 
principle and the manifested Shabdartha. Avyakta N&da or 
unmanifested Sound is the undifferentiated causal principle 
of Manifested S^und without any sign or characteristic 
manifestation such as letters and the like which mark its 
displayed product. Shabdabrahman is the all-pervading, 
impartite, unmanifested NMabindu substance, the primary 
creative impulse in Parashiva which is the cause of the mani- 
fested Shabdartha. This Bindu is called Para because It 
is the first and supreme Bindu. Although It is Shakti like 
the Shakti and N&da which precede It, It is considered as 
Shakti on the point of creating the world, and as such It is 
from this Parabindu that Avyakta Soimd is said to come. 

ESighava Bhatta ends the discussion of this matter by 
shortly saying that the Shabdabrahman is the Chaitanya in 
all creatures which as existing in breathing creatures (Pr&ni) 
is known as the Shakti Kundalin! of the Muld.dh§rra. The 
accuracy of this definition is contested by the Compiler 
of the Pr&natoshini, but if by Chaitanya we understand the 
Manifested Chit, that is, the latter displayed as and with 
Mfilaprakriti in Cosmic vibration (Spandana), then the 
apparently differing views are reconciled. 
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The Parabindu on such differentiation manifests under 
the threefold aspects of Bindu, NMa, Bija. This is the 
fully developed and kinetic aspect of Parashabda. The 
Bindu which thus becomes threefold is the Principle in which 
the germ of action sprouts to manifestation "producing a 
state of compact intensive Shakti. The threefold aspect of 
Bindu, as Bindu (KSryya), N4da and B^'a are Shivamaya, 
Shivashaktimaya, Shaktimaya ; Para, Siikshma, Sthula ; 
Ichchh&, Jn^na, Kriyfi, ; Tamas, Sattva, Rajas ; Moon, Fire 
and Sun ; and the Shaktis which are the cosmic bodies 
knoAvn as Ishvara, Hiranyagarbha, and VirS.t. All three, 
Bindu, Bija, Nada are the different phases of Shakti in cre- 
ation, being different aspects of Parabindu the GhanSvasth^ 
of Shakti. The order of the three Shaktis of will, action 
and knowledge differ in Ishvara and Jiva. Ishvara is all- 
knowing and therefore the order in Him is Ichchh4, Jnana, 
Kriyl>. In Jiva, it is Jnana, IchchhS., Kriya. IchchhS is 
said to be the capacity which conceives the idea of work or 
action ; which brings the work before the mind and wills 
to do it. In this Bindu, Tamas is said to be predominant, 
for there is as yet no stir to action. N§da is Jnslna Shakti, 
that is, the subjective direction of will by knowledge to the 
desired end. With it is associated Sattva. Bija is Kriya 
Shakti or the Shakti which arises from that effort or the 
action done. With it Rajoguna or the principle of activity 
is associated. Kriya arises from the combination of 
Ichchha and Jnana. It is thus said, “ Drawn by lohchha- 
shakti, illumined by Jnanashakti, Shakti the Lord appearing 
as Male creates (Kriyashakti). From Bindu it is said arose 
Raudri ; from Nada, Jyeshtha ; and from Bija, Vama. 
From these arose Rudra, Brahma, Vishnu.” It isr also said 
in the Gloraksha Samhita, “Ichchha is Brahmi, Kriya is 
Vaishnavi and Jnana is Gauri. Wherever there are these 
three Shaktis there is the Supreme Light called Om.” In 
the Sakala Parameshvara or Shabdabrahman in bodies 
(that is, Kundalin! Shakti), Bindu in which Tamas prevails 
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is, Rfighava says, called ,Nirodluk& ; Nada in which Sattva 
prevails is called Ardhendhu, and Bija the combination of 
the two (IchchhS. and Jn4na) in which Rajas as Eriyd. 
works is called Bindu. The three preceding states in Kunda- 
lini are Shakti, Dhvani, and NMa. Kundalini is Chit- 
Shakti into which Sattva enters a state known as the Para- 
m4kashavasth&. When She into whom Sattva has entered 
is next pierced by Rajas, She is called Dhvani which is the 
Akshar&vasthS.. When She is again pierced by Tamas, She 
is called N&da. This is the AvyaktSivasthSr, the Avyakta 
N&da which is the Parabindu. The three Bindus which are 
aspects of Parabindu constitute the mysterious Kslmakal^ 
triangle which with the H&rddhakal§. forms the roseate body 
of the lovely limbed great Devi Tripurasundari who is 
Shivakfi,m§, and manifests the universe. She is the trinity of 
Divine energy of whom the Shritattv§.mava says : — “Those 
glorious men who worship in that body in Sfimarasya are 
freed from the waves of poison in the imtraversable sea 
of the Wandering (Samsara)”. The main principle which 
underlies the elaborate details here shortly summarised is 
this. The state in which Chit and Prakriti-Sh&kta are as 
one undivided whole, that is, in which Prakrit! lies latent 
(Nishkala Shiva), is succeeded by one of differentiation, that 
is, manifestation of M&ylL (Sakala Shiva), In such manifesta- 
tion it displays several aspects. The totality of such aspects 
is the Mfi.y§, body of Ishvara in which are included the causal^ 
subtle and gross bodies of the Jiva. These are, according 
to the Sharad&, seven aspects of the first or Parfi state of 
Sound in Shabdasrishti which are the seven divisions of the 
Mantra Om, viz.: — A, U, M, N&da, Bindu, Shakti, Shanta. 
They constitute Parashabdasrishti in the Ishvara creation. 
They are Ishvara or Om and seven aspects of the cosmic 
causal body ; the collectivity (Saniashti) of the individual 
(Vyashti) causal, subtle and gross bodies of the Jiva. 

Before passing to the manifested Word and Its meaning 
(Shabd&rtha), it is necessary to note what is called Artha- 
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srishti in the Avikriti or Sadrishaparm&ma : that is the causal 
state of Sound called Parashabda ; the other three states, 
viz . : Pashyantl, MadhyamS. and Vaikhari manifesting only 
in gross bodies. As Parabindu is the causal body of Shabda, 
It is also the causal body of Artha which is inseparately 
associated with It as the combined Shabd&rtha. As such, 
He is called Shambhu who is of the nature of both Bindu 
and Kali, and the associate of Kal&. From Him issued 
Sad&shiva, “the witness of the world”, and from Him Isha, 
and then Rudra, Vishnu and BrahmS,. These six Shivas 
are various aspects of Chit as presiding over (the first) the 
subjective Tattvas and (the rest) the elemental world whose 
centres are the five lower Chakras. These Devat&s when 
considered as belonging to the Avikriti ParinS-ma are the 
DevatS. aspect of apparently difiterent states of causal soimd 
by the process of resolution of like to like giving them the 
semblance of all pervasive creative energies. They are Sound 
powers in the aggregate (Samashti). As appearing in, that 
is, presiding over, bodies they are the ruling Ijords of the in- 
dividual (Vyeshti) evolutes from the primal cause of Shabda. 

The completion of the causal Avikriti Parin§.ma with 
its ensuing Cosmic vibration in the Gunas is followed by a 
real Parin§>ma of the Vikritis from the substance of Mula- 
prakriti. There then appears the manifested Shabd&rtha 
or the individual bodies subtle or gross of the Jiva in vrhich 
are the remaining three Bhavas of Soimd or Shaktis called 
Pashyanti, Madhyama, Vaikhari. Shabda literally means 
sound, idea, word ; and Artha its meaning ; that is, the objec- 
tive form which corresponds to the subjective conception 
formed and language spoken of it. The conception is due 
to Samsk&ra. Artha is the externalized thought. There is a 
psycho-physical parallelism in the Jiva. In Ishvara thought 
is truly creative. The two are inseparable, neither existing 
without the other. Shabd^rtha has thus a composite mean- 
ing like the Greek word “Logos”, which means both thought 
and word combined. By the manifested Shabd&rtha is meant 
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what the Ved&ntins call N&marupa, the world of names and 
forms, but with this difference that according to the T&ntrik 
notions here discussed there is, underlying this world of 
names and forms, a real material cause that is Farashabda or 
Mulaprakriti manifesting as the principle of evolution. 

The Sh&radfi. says that from the Unmanifested Eoot- 
Avyakta Being in Bindu form (Mulabhiita Bindurupa) or 
the Paravastu (Brahman), that is, from Mfflaprakriti in 
creative operation there is evolved the S&nkhyan Tattvas. 

Transcendentally, creation of all things takes place 
simultaneously. But, from the standpoint of Jiva, there is 
a real development (Pariniima) from the substance of Mula- 
bhuta Avyakta Bindurupa (as the Sharada calls Mulaprakriti) 
of the Tattvas, Buddhi, Ahangkara, Manas, the Indriyas, 
Tanm&tras and Mah&bhutas in the order stated. The 
Tantra therefore adopts the Sankhyan and not the Ved&ntic 
order of emanation which starts Avith the Apanchikrita Tan- 
m&tra, the T&masik parts of which, on the one hand, deve- 
lop by Panchikarana into the Mah&bhuta, and on the other, 
the Bajasik and Sattvik partsaof which are collectively and 
separately the source of the remaining Tattvas. In the 
Sh&kta Tantra, the Bhutas derive directly and not by 
Panchikarana from the TarnnStras. Panchikarana exists in 
respect of the compoimds derived from the Bhiitas. There 
is a further point of detail in the T&ntrik exposition to be 
noted. The ShS.kta Tantra, as the Purftnas and Shaiva 
Shllstras do, speaks of a threefold aspect of Ahangkd.ra, 
according to the predominance therein of the respective 
Gunas. From the Vaik&rika Ahangk&ra issue the eleven 
Devat&s who preside over Manas and the ten Indriyas ; from 
the Taijasa Ahahgk&ra is produced the Indriyas and Manas : 
and from the Bhutddika Ahangkflra the Tanm&tras. None 
of these differences in detail or order of emanation of the 
Tattvas has substantial importance. In one case start is 
made from the knowing principle (Buddhi), on the other 
from the subtle object of knowledge the Tanmd.tra. 
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The abovementioned creation is known as Ishvara Srishti. 
'I’he Vishvas&ra Tantra says that from the Earth come the 
herbs (Oshadhi), from the latter food, and from food seed 
(Betas). From the latter living beings are produdfed by the aid 
of sun and moon. Here what is called Jtva Srishti is indi- 
cated, a matter into which I have no time to enter here. 

To sum up, upon this ripening of Karma and the urge 
therefrom to cosmic life, Nishkala Shiva becomes Sakala. 
Shakti manifests and the causal body of Ishvara is thought 
of as assuming seven causal aspects in Sadrishaparinikma 
which are aspects of Shakti about to create. The Parabindu 
or state of Shakti thus developed is the causal body of both 
the manifested Shabda and Artha. The Parabindu is the 
source of all lines of development, whether of Shabda, or as 
Shambhu of Artha, or as the Mdlabhuta of the Manifested 
Shabdartha. On the completed ideal development of this 
causal body manifesting as the triple Shaktis of will, know- 
ledge and action, the Shabdftrtha in the sense of the mani- 
fested world with its subtle and gross bodies appears in the 
order described. 

From the above description, it will have been seen that 
the creation doctrine here described is compounded of vari- 
ous elements, some of which it shares with other Sh&stras, 
and some of which are its own, the whole being set forth 
according to a method and terminology which is peculiar to 
itself. The theory which is a form of Advaitavftda has then 
some characteristics which are both S&nkhyan and Ved&ntic. 
Thus it accepts a real Mdlaprakriti, not however as an inde- 
pendent principle in the SMkhyan sense, but as a form of 
the Shakti of Shiva. By and out of Shiva-Shakti who are one, 
there is a real creation. In such creation, there is a special 
Adrishta Shristi up to the transformation of Shakti as Para- 
bindu. This is Ishvara Tattva of the thirty-six Tattvas, a 
scheme accepted by both Advaita Shaivas and Sh&ktas.- 

Then by the operation of M§,yS,-Shakti it is transformed 
into Purusha-Prakriti and from the latter are evolved the 
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Tattvas of the S&nkhya. Lastly, there is Yangika Shristi 
of the Nyfiya Vaisheshika in that the world is held to be 
formed by a combination of the elements. It accepts, there- 
fore, Adrislfta Srishti from the appearance of Shakti, up to 
the complete formation of the Causal Body known in its sub- 
tle form as the K&maka]§> ; thereafter Farinama Srishti of 
the Vikritis of the subtle and gross body produced from the 
causal body down to the Mah&bliutas ; and. finally Yaugika 
Srishti in so far as it is the Bhutas which in varied combi- 
nation go to make up the gross world. 

There are (and the doctrine here discussed is an instance 
of it) common principles and mutual connections existing in 
and between the different Indian Sh§.stra8, notwithstanding 
individual peculiarities of presentment due to natural variety 
of intellectual or temperamental standpoint or the purpose 
in view. Shiva in the Kul&mava says that all the Darshanas 
are parts of His body, and he who severs them severs His 
limbs. The meaning of this is that the six Darshanas are 
the Six Minds, and these, as all else, are parts of the Lord’s 
Body. 

Of these six minds, Nyfiya and Vaisheshika teach Yau- 
gika Srishti ; S&nkhya and Patanjali teach Yaugika Srishti 
and ParinSma Srishti ; Mayav§da Vedftnta teaches Yaugika 
Srishti, Parin&masrishti according to the empirical method 
and Vivartta according to the transcendental method. Ac- 
cording to the Vivartta of May&vada, there is no real change 
but only the appearance of it. According to ShSktavMa, 
Ultimate Reality does in one aspect really evolve but in 
another aspect is immutable. Mfty&v&da effects its synthe- 
sis by its doctrine of grades of reality, and Shl,kta-V£lda by 
its doctrine of aspects of unity and duality, duality in unity 
and unity in duality. Ultimate Reality as the Whole is 
neither merely static nor merely active. It is *both. The 
Natural and the Spiritual are one. In this sense the ShSkta 
system claims to be the synthesis of all other doctrines. 
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Chapter XX. 

THE INDIAN MAGNA MATER.* 
Introductory. 

^N the last occasion that I had the honour to address 
you, I dealt with the subject of the psychology of 
Hindu religious ritual from the particular standpoint of 
the religious community called Sh&ktas, or Worshippers of 
the Supreme Mother. To-day I speak of the Supreme 
Mother Herself as conceived and worshipped by them. 

The worship of the Great Mother as the Grand Multi- 
plier is one of the oldest in the world. As I have elsewhere 
said (“Shakti and Sh&kta,” second ed., 64), when we throw 
our minds back upon the history of this worship, we discern 
even in the most remote and fading past the Figure, most 
ancient, of the mighty Mother of Nature. I suspect that 
in the beginning the Goddess everywhere antedated, or at 
least was predominant over, the God. It has been affirmed 
(Glotz: “.Jlgean Civilization,” 243) that in all countries 
from the Euphrates to the Adriatic, the Chief Divinity was 
at first in wom^n form. Looking to the east of the Euph- 
rates we see the Dusk Divinity of India, the Ady§.-Shakti 
and MahS-Shakti, or Supreme Power of many names— -as 
Jagadamba, Mother of the World, which is the Play of Her 
who is named Lalita, Mfiya, Mahatripurasundari and Mahfl- 
kundalini, as Maha-Vaishnavi, the Sapphire Devi who 
supports the World, as MahS.kS.li who dissolves it, as Guhya- 
mahSbhairavi, and all the rest. 

This Supreme Mother is worshipped by Her devotees 
from the HimSlayas, the “Abode of Snow”, the northern 
home of Shiva, to Cape Comorin in the uttermost south — 
for the wor& Comorin is a corruption of KumSri Devi or 
the Mother. Goddesses are spoken of in the Vedas as in 

* From Vol. 2, No. 2, “Indian Arts and Letters” reporting a 
lecture given to the India Society, London, Nov. 18, 1926. 
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the later Scriptures. Of these latter, the ShSkta Tantras 
are the particular repository of Mother-worship. 

To the Shakt.a, God is his Supreme Mother. In in- 
numerable births he has had countless mothers and fathers, 
and he may in future have many, many more. The hmnan, 
and indeed any, mother is sacred as the giver (under God) 
of life, but it is the Divine Mother of All {Shrimdtd), the 
“Treasure-House of Compassion”, who alone is both the 
Giver of life in the world and of its joys, and who (as Tdiiint) 
is the Saviouress from its miseries, and who again is, for all 
who unite with Her, the Life of all lives— that unalloyed 
bliss named Liberation. She is the Great Queen {Mahd- 
rdjni) of Heaven and of yet higher worlds, of Earth, and of 
the Underworlds. To Her both Devas, Devis, and Men 
give worship. Her Feet are adored by even BrahmS, 
Vishnu, and Rudra. 

The Sh&kta system, in its origin possibly Non-Vaidik, 
is in several respects an original presentment, both as re- 
gards doctrine and practice, of the great Vedantic Theme 
concerning the One and the Many. As an organic and 
dynamic system it interprets all in terms of Power, from the 
atom of Matter, which, is said by modem science to be a 
reservoir of tremendous energy, to the Almighty, which is 
the commonest name in all Religions for God. It is the 
cult of Power both as the Partial and as the Wliole, as the 
worshipper may desire. God is here regarded under twin 
aspects : as Power-Holder or the “male” Shiva, and as 
Power or Shakti, the Divine Spouse and lUother. 

The symbolism of the Sh&ktas’ “Jewelled Tree of 
Tantra” is brilliant, and meets the demand of Nietzsche 
that the abstract should be made attractive to the senses. 
It is largely of the so-called “erotic” type which is to be 
found to some and varying degree in Hinduism ’as a whole. 

The symbols employed are either geometric — that is, 
Yantric — or pictorial. A Yanira is a diagrammatic present- 
ation of Divinity, as Mantra is its soimd-expression. The 
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former is the body of the latter. The higher worship is 
done with Yantra. 

Pictorial symbolism is of higher and lower types. The 
former is popular, and the latter may be described by the 
French term peupk. 

I will now show you a Yantra and the greatest of 
Yantras, namely the Shrlyantra, figured on the truth of the 
“T&ntrik Texts”. We have no longer to deal with pictures 
of persons and their surroundings, but with lines, curves, 
circles, triangles, and the Point. 

The great symbol of the Mother is the ShHyantra, from 
the centre of which She arises like the solar orb at mom, 
but in a blaze of light excelling the brilliance of countless 
midday suns and the coolness of innumerable moons. The 
centre is the Point, or Bindw— that is, the Mother as Con- 
centrated Power ready to create. Around Her is the 
Universe, together with its Divinities or Directing Intelli- 
gences. From the Point the World issues. Into it on 
dissolution it enters. The extended Universe then collapses 
into an unextended Point, which itself then subsides like a 
bubble on the surface of the Causal Waters, which are the 
Immense. 

I. — The Divine Mother. 

The Real as Shiva-Shakti may be regarded from three 
aspects — namely, as Universe, as God, and as Godhead. 
The Real is the World, but the Real is more than the World. 
The Real is God.” The Real is God, but it is also more than 
what we imderstand by the word Gk>d. The Real is, as it 
were, beyond God as Godhead. This does not mean, as 
some have supposed, that God is a “fiction”, but that the 
Real as it is in its own ^logical being is not adequately 
described irf terms of its relation to the world as God. I 
will deal, then, first with its aspect as Godhead, then as the 
Supreme Self, or Person, or God, and thirdly, with Shiva- 
Shakti as the manifest and limited Universe, 
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Pervading and transcending the Existent is the 
“Spintvial Ethet”, also called the “Immense”, in which is 
the Measuiable, which Immense is also called the “Fact” 
(Sat), in which are the Fact-Sections (Kald), which Fact is 
also called the alogical Experience-Whole (P4rna), in which 
are all Experience-Modes (Vritti) of the limited Selves. 

The ultimate that is Irreducible Real is, in this system, 
not mere undetermined Being, but Power which is the 
source of all Determinations. This Power is both to Be, to 
self-conserve, and to resist change, as also to be the efficient 
cause of change, and as material cause to Become and 
suffer change. Relatively to the World, Immutable Being 
is as Divinity called Shiva the Power-Holder, and His 
Power is Shakti or the Mother Shivft, but in the supreme 
alogical state, Power to Be and Being-Power-Holder are 
merged in one another. 

What is the nature of this Alogical Experience ? In 
the Yoginihridaya Tantra it is asked, “Who knows the 
heart of a woman ? Only Shiva knows the heart of Yoginl” 
— ^that is, the Divine Mother so called, as being one with, 
that is in the form of, all that exists, and as being in Herself 
the One in which they are. 

Since the Irreducible Real is the Whole, it cannot be 
conceived or described. It is neither Father nor Mother, 
for it is beyond Fatherhood and Motherhood and all other 
attributes. It is alogical. 

Though it cannot be conceived or put into words, some 
concepts are held to be more appropriate to it than others. 
And thus it is approximately said to be infinite undeter- 
mined Being, mindless Experiencing, and Supreme Bliss 
unalloyed with pain and sorrow. As Being and Power are 
merged in this alogical state, PoVer, in its form as Power 
to Be (GMdrilpmt), is also Being-Consciousness and Bliss. 
Shiva-Shakti, the “two in one”, are here the Nameless One. 

The experience of this alogical state is not, however, 
that of an “I” (Aham) and “This” (Idam). The next or 
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causal aspect of the Real is a Supreme Self. Its third and 
effectual aspect is the limited selves or Universe. 

The physical Ether is a symbol of -this alogical state, in 
which the twofold Shiva-Shakti are the One in the unitary 
state, which is called the “Ether of Consciousness” {Chidd- 
kdsha). 

Physical Ether is the all-extending, homogeneous, 
relative Plenum in which the Universe of particulars exists. 
The “Spiritual Ether,” or “Ether of Consciousness,” is 
the undetermined, all-diffusive, though inextended, absolute 
Plenum {Pdrm), in which both these particulars and the 
physical Ether itself exists. Ether is the physical counter- 
part of Consciousness, just as the Notion of Space is its 
psychical counterpart. These are such counterparts be- 
cause Consciousness becomes through its Power as material 
cause both Matter and Mind. Each is a manifested form 
of Spirit in Time and Space. The shoreless Ocean of Nectar 
or Deathlessness is another symbol of the alogical Whole. 

We now pass to a consideration of the same Real in its 
aspect as related to the Universe, which is the appearance 
of the Immense as the Measurable or Form. The Real is 
here related to the Universe as its Cause, Maintainer, and 
Directing Consciousness. Form is Mdyd, which, however^ 
in this system (whatever be its meaning in Mdyd/odda) does 
not mean “Illusion”. All is power. All is real. 

The alogical One is here of dual aspect as Shiva and 
Shakti. The two concepts of Being and Power are treated 
as two Persons. Shiva is the Power-Holder, who is Being- 
Consciousness-Bliss, and Shakti is Power and the Becoming. 
She, in the alogical state, is also Being-Consciousness-Bliss. 
Without ceasing to be in Herself what She ever was, is, 
and will be. She is now the Power of Shiva as efficient and 
material cause of the Universe and the Universe itself. 
Whilst Shiva represents the Consciousness aspect of the 
Real, She is its aspect as Mind, Life, and Matter. He is 
the Liberation {Moksha) aspect of the Real. She is in the 
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form of tho Univeige or Samsd/ra. As SMva-Shakti are m 
themselves one, so Moksha and Samsdra are at root one. 

Shiva, in the Eul^mava Tantra, says that His doctrine 
is neitlier non-dualist nor dualist, but beyond both. We 
have here a non-dualistic system as regards its teaching 
concerning the Alogical Whole, in which Shiva-Shakti are 
fused in one. We have again a kind of Duo-Monotheism. 
It is Monotheistic because, Shiva and Shakti are two aspects 
of one and the same Eeality.- It is dual because, these two 
aspects are worshipped as two Persons, from whose union 
as Being and Power the Universe evolves. 

The experience of this state, relative to the Alogical 
Whole, is a disruption of unitary alogical experience. I 
say “relative” because the Whole is always the Whole. 
Such disruption is the work of Power, She, as it were, 
disengages Herself as Power, from the embrace in which 
Power-Holder and Power are fused in one, and then re- 
presents Herself to Him. On this representation, Con- 
sciousness-Power assumes certain postures {Mudrd) pre- 
paratory to the going forth as Universe, and then, when 
Power is fully concentrated, manifests as the World. 

The term Consciousness, Avhich is inadequate to describe 
the alogical state, is here approximately appropriate, for the 
experience of this state is that of an “I” and “This”. But 
it is to be distinguished from man’s Consciousness. For 
the experiencer as man is a limited (and not, as here, a 
Supreme Self), and the object is experienced as separate 
from, and outside, the Self (and not, as in the case of the 
Lord and Mother, as one with the experiencing Self). The 
experience of Shiva as the Supreme Self viewing the Universe 
is, “All this I am”. 

As contrasted with the alogical, all-diffusive. Spiritual 
Ether, the symbol of the second aspect of Shiva-Shakti, as 
the Supreme Self and Cause of the Universe is the meta- 
physical Point (Birndu) or Power as a Point. What, then, 
is the meaning of the latter term ? In Being-Power about 
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to evolve there is a stressing of Power which gathers itself 
together to expand again as Universe. When it has become 
concentrated and condensed {Qhav^hMA Shakti) it is ready 
to evolve. Bmdu, or the Point, is, therefore. Power in that 
Concentrated state in which it is ready and about to evolve 
the Universe. Though infinitely small, as the Absolute 
Little, when compared with the Absolute Great or Spiritual 
Ether, it is yet a source of infinite energy as (to borrow an 
example from modern science) the relatively Little or Atom, 
or other unit of matter, existing in the relatively Great or 
the physical Ether, is said to be a source of tremendous 
energy. Just as, again, the relative point or atom is as a 
fact in the relative Ether, so the Absolute Point is conceived 
to be in the Absolute Ether. I say “conceived”, because, 
as both Spiritual Point and Spiritual Ether are each abso- 
lute, it is only figuratively that the one can be said to be 
“within” the other. The “Isle of Gems” (Manidvipa) 
in the “Ocean of Nectar” {Am/ritdmava) is another symbol 
of this state. 

The painting now shown exhibits both the Alogical 
Immense and the Point of Power or Bindu “in” it. The 
former is here symbolized by the shoreless “Ocean of 
Nectar” {Amriidmam) — that is. Immortality. This sym- 
bol of all-diffusive Consciousness is similar to that of the all- 
spreading Ether. In the blue, tranquil Waters of Eternal 
Life {Amritdrnava) is set the Isle of Gems {Manididpa). 
This Island is the Bimdu or metaphysical Point of Powet. 
The Island is shown as a golden circular figure. The shores 
of the Island are made of powdered gems. It is forested 
with blooming and fragrant trees — ^Nipa, M&lati, Champaka, 
P&rij&ta, and Kadamba. There, too, is the Kalpa tree 
laden with flower and fruit. In its leaves the black bees 
hum, and the Koel birds make love. Its four branches are 
the four Vedas. In the centre there is a house made of 
Ckintdmani stone which grants all desires. In it is a jewelled 
Mandapa or awning. Under it and on a gemmed and golden 
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throne there is the Mother Mahhtripurasundart as the Deity 
of the Bindu, which, as shown later, becomes the three Bindus 
or Puras. Hence Her name “Three Puras” or Tripurh. She 
is red,- for red is the active colour, and She is here creative 
as Vimarsha Shiikti, or, the “This” of the Supreme Experi- 
encer, which through Mdyd becomes the Universe. What 
man calls Matter is first experienced by mindless Conscious- 
ness as a “This”, which is yet though the “Other” one 
with the Self. Then, by the operation of Mdyd, the “This” 
is experienced by mind as separate and different from and 
outside the Self, as complete “otherness”. She holds in 
Her four hands, bows and arrows, noose and goad, which 
are explained later. She sits on two inert male figures 
which lie on a six-sided throne. The upper figure is Shiva 
{Sakala), who is awake, because, he is associated with his 
Power as efiicient and material cause. On His head is the 
crescent Digit of the Moon, called Ndda, the name for a 
state of stressing Power, His Shakti being now creative. He 
lies inert, for He is Immutable Being. He is white because 
he is Consciousness and Illumination (Prakdaha). Con- 
sciousness illuminates and makes manifest the forms 
evolved by its Power, which in its turn by supplying the 
form (as object imconscious) helps Shiva to display Himself 
as the Universe which is both Being and Becoming. Under 
him is another male figure, darker in colour, to represent 
colourlessness (vivama), with closed eyes. This mysterious 
%ure {Nishkala Shiva) is called Shava or the Corpse. It 
illustrates the doctrine that Shiva without his Power or 
Shakti can do and is, so far as the manifested is concerned, 
nothing. There is profundity in the doctrine of which this 
Corpse is a symbol. To those who have understood it a 
real insight is given into the Kaula Shhkta system. 

This representation of Shiva and Shakti as of the same 
size, but the former lying inert, is perhaps peculiar to the 
Kaula Sh&ktas, and is the antithesis of the well-known 
“Dancing Shiva”. 
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I will here note some other symbolism, pictorial and 
geometric or Yantric. 

Fiotorially, Shakti is shown either as the equal of Her 
Spouse -that is, as an Androgyne figure in which the right 
half is male and the left female — or as two figures, male and 
female, of equal size, as in the last picture. Inequality is 
indicated where the Shakti is smaller than the male 
Divinity. The meaning of this difference in dimension of 
the figures of Shakti lies in a difference of theological and 
philosophical concepts which may yet be reconciled. In the 
ShAkta view, the Power-Holder and His Power as She is in 
Herself, that is, otherwise than as the manifested form, 
are one and equal. But He is recumbent. This picture 
(shown) is the Mother as the Warrior Leader or Promachos 
with Shiva under Her feet. Where the figures are unequal 
it is meant to assert (a fact which is not denied) that 
Supreme Power as manifested is infinitely less than Power 
unmanifest. That Power is in no wise exhausted in the 
manifestation of the Worlds which are said to be as it were 
but dust on the feet of the Mother. 

Passing to Yantric symbols, the Male Power-Holder 
Shiva is represented by a triangle standing on its base. 
A triangle is selected as being the only geometric 
figure which represents. Trinity in Unity —the many Triads 
such as Willing, Knowing, and Acting in which the 
one Consciousness (Chit) displays itself. Power or the 
feminine principle or Shakti is necessarily represented by 
the same figure, for Power and Power-Holder are one. 
The Triangle, however, is shown reversed — that is standing 
on its apex (Plate IV). Students of ancient symbolism are 
aware of the physical significance of this symbol. To such 
reversal, however, philosophic meaning may also be given, 
since all is reversed when reflected in the Waters of MAy&. 

Why, it may now be asked, does the ShAkta lay stress on 
the Power or Mother aspect of Reality ? like all other 
Hindus, he believes in a Static Real as Immutable Being* 
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Gonsciousness, which is the ground of and serves to main- 
tain that which, in this system, is the Dynamic Real. He 
will point out, however, that the Mother is also in one of 
Her aspects of the same nature as Shiva, who is such 
Static Real. But it is She who does work. She alone 
also moves as material cause. He as Immutable Being 
does and can do nothing Avithout Her as His Power. Hence 
idle Kaula Sh&kta symbolism shows Shiva as lying inert and 
to be, if deprived of His Power, but a corpse {Sham). 

Even when associated with his Shakti as efl&cient cause, 
Shiva does not move. A not uncommon picture, counted 
obscene, is merely the pictorial symbol of the fact that 
Being, even when associated with its active Power, is 
Immutable. It is She as Power who takes the active and 
changeful part in generation, as also in conceiving, bearing, 
and giving birth to the World-Child. All this is the function 
of the divine, as it is of the human, mother. In such 
work the male is but a helper {Sahah&rt) only. In other 
systems it is the Mother who is the Helper of Shiva. It is 
thus to the Mother that man owes the World of Form or 
Universe. Without Her as material cause. Being cannot 
display itself. It is but a corpse {Sham). Both Shiva and 
Shakti give that supreme beyond-world Joy which is Liber- 
ation {MvJcti, ParamSmania). They are each Supreme 
Gonsciousness and Bliss. The Mother is Anandalahart or 
Wave of Bliss. To attain to that is to be liberated. But 
Shakti the Mother is alone the Giver of World-Joy {Bkukti, 
Bhaum&mrtda), since it is She who becomes the Universe. 
As such She is the Wave of Beauty {Saundaryalahari). 
Further, it is through her Form as World that She, as also 
Shiva, are in their Formless Self attained. If, however^ 
union is sought directly with Reality in its non- world aspect, 
it must necessarily be by remmciation. Liberation may, 
however, be attained by acceptance of, and tlirough the 
World, the other aspect of the Real. In the Sh&kta method, 
it is not by denial of the World, but, by and through the 
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Worid, when known as the Mother, that Liberation is 
attained. World enjoyment is made the means and instru- 
ment of Liberation {Mokahdyate Samsdra). The Sh&kta 
has both {BhMi, MvMi). This essential unity of the 
World and Beyond World, and passage through and by 
means of the former to the latter is one of the most pro- 
found doctrines of the Sh&kta, and is none-the-less so be- 
cause their application of these principles has been limited 
to man’s gross physical functions, and such application has 
sometimes led to abuse. For these and other reasons pri- 
macy is given to the Mother, and it is said : “What care 
I for the Father if I but be on the lap of the Mother ? ” 

I note here in connection with the primacy of the 
Mother-God that in the Mediterranean (iEgean) Civilization 
the Male God is said to have been of a standing inferior to 
the Mother, and present only to make plain Her character 
as the fruitful womb whence all that exists springs (Glotz, 

Such, then, is the great Mother of India in Her aspect as 
She is in Herself as the alogical world-transcending Whole 
(JPUrna), and secondly, as She is as the Creatrix of the W’^orld. 
It remains now b\it to say a word of Her as She exists in 
the form of the universe. 

The psycho-physical universe is Mdyd. The devotee 
Kamal4kS.nta lucidly defines Mdyd as the Form (Akdra) of 
the Void {Shdnya) or Formless (not Nothingness). Is it 
Real ? It is real, because Mdyd, considered as a Power, is 
Devi Shakti, ^knd She is real. The effect of the transformation 
of that Power must also be real. Some make a contrast 
between Reality and Appearance. But why, it is. 
asked (apart from persistence), should appearance be unreal^ 
and that of which it is such appearance alone be real ? 
Moreover, in a system such as this, in which Power trans- 
forms itself, no contrast between Reality and Appearance 
in the sense of unreality emerges. The distinction is between 
the Real as it is in its formless Self and the same Real as it 
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appears in Form. Moreover, the World is experienced by 
the Lord and Mother, and their experience is never unreal. 
We are here on a healthy level above the miasma of Illusion. 
The experience of man (to take him as the highest t3rpe of all 
other selves) is not the Experience- Whole. He knows the 
world as other than Himself, just because Power has made 
him man — that is, a limited Experience! or centre in the 
Whole. That is a fact, and no Illusion or Deceit. When 
He realizes Himself as “All this I am” — that is, as an “I” 
which knows all form as Itself — then Consciousness as man 
expands into the Experience- Whole which is ^ Fact 

Man is Shakti, or the Mother, in so far as he is Mind, 
life in Form, and Matter. He is Shiva, in so far as his 
essence is Consciousness as It is in Itself, which is also the 
nature of the Mother in Her own alogical Self. 

This union is achieved by rousing the sleeping Power in 
the lowest centre of solid matter and leading it upwards to 
the cerebrum as the centre of Consciousness. 

I now pass to the second part of my paper, which deals 
with the cosmic evolution of Power- that is, the “going 
forth” of the Supreme Self upon its union with its Power 
in manifestation. As the result of such evolution we have 
Shiva-Shakti as the limited selves. Shiva-Shakti are not 
terms limited to God only, but the forms into which Power 
evolves are also Shiva-Shakti. God as the Mother-Father 
is supreme Shiva-Shakti. The Limited Selves are Shiva- 
Shakti appearing as Form in Time and Space. The 
Measurable or World {Samsdra) and the Immense Ex- 
perience-Whole {Moksha) are at root one. This is funda- 
mental doctrine in the community to whose beliefis reference 
is now made. 

II.- -EvoLtmoN. 

Shiva and Shakti as the Causal Head (Shiva-Shakti 
Tattvas) of the world-evolution are called Eftmeshvara 
and KlUneshvari. KAma is Desire. Here it is the Divine 
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Desire, or (to use a Western term) the Libido, which in 
the Veda is expressed as the wish of the One, “May 1 be 
many”. So also the Veda says : “Desire first arose in it 
the primal germ. ” The form of this wish tells us what 
Libido, in its Indian sense, means. In its primary sense, it 
does not mean sensuous desire, but the will to, and affirm- 
ance of, “otherness” and differentiation, of w^hich sensuous 
desire is a later and gross form in the evolutionary series. 
Procreation is the individual counterpart of Cosmic Creation. 

Why were the worlds (for there are many) evolved ? 
The answer given is because it is the nature {Svabhdva) of 
almighty formless Being-Power, whilst remaining what it 
is, to become Form— that is, to exist. The Svabhdm, or 
natmre of Being-Power, is lAld, or Play, a term which means 
free spontaneous activity. Hence Lahtfi., or “Player”, 
is a name of the Mother as She who Plays and whose Flay 
is World-Play. She is both Joy (Ananda-mayi) and .Play 
{IMSmayi). The action of man and of other selves is, in 
so far as they are the pycho-physical, determined by their 
Karma. The Mother’s play is not idle or meaningless so 
far as man is concerned, for the world is the field on and 
means by which he attains all his worths, the greatest of 
which is Union with the Mother as She is in Herself as 
Highest Being. The Player is Power. How does it work ? 

The Whole {PUma), which means here, the Absolute 
Spiritual Whole, and not the relative Whole or pycho- 
physical universe, cannot as the Whole change. It is 
Immutable. Change can then take place only in It. This 
is the work of Power which becomes limited centres in the 
Whole, which centres, in relation to, and compred with, 
the Whole, are a contraction of it. 

Power works by negation, contraction, and finitization. 
This subtle doctrine is explained profoundly and in detail 
in the scheme of the thirty-six Tattvas accepted by both 
non-dualists, Shaivas and Sh&ktas, and is also dealt with in 
the Mantra portion of their Scriptures. A Tattva is a 
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Posture {Mudrd) of Power— that is, Reality-Power defined 
m a particular way^ and, therefore, the alogical aspect is 
that which is beyond all Tattvas (TaModtUa). A Tattva is 
then a stage in the evolutionary process. Mcmtra is a most 
important subject in the Tantra Scriptures which treat of 
Sound and Movement, for the one implies the other. Sound 
as lettered speech is the vehicle of thought, and Mind is a 
vehicle of Consciousness for world-experience. The picture 
of Shiva riding a bull is a popular presentation of that fact. 
Bull in Sanskrit is “ Go ”, and that word also means “ soimd ”. 
Ndda as inchoate stressing sound is shown in the form of a 
crescent-moon on His head. The cult of the Bull is an 
ancient one, and it may be that originally the animal had 
no significance as Sound, but siibsequently, owing to the 
sameness of the Sanskrit term for Bull and Sound, the 
animal became a symbol for sound. Sometimes, however, 
a more lofty conception is degraded to a lower one. It is 
here noteworthy that the crescent-moon worn by Diana and 
used in the worship of other Goddesses is said to be the 
Ark or vessel of boat-like shape, s3unbol of fertility or the 
Container of the Germ of all life. 

I can only in the most summary manner deal with the 
subject of the Evolution of Power, illustrating it by Yantric 
symbolism. 

The Shiva and Shakti triangles are ever united. To 
represent the alogical state, we may place one triangle 
without reversal upon the other, thus making one triangular 
figure. This will give some idea of the state in which 
the two triangles as “I” and “This” are fused in one as 
Being-Consciousness-Bliss. 

Here, however, we are concerned with the causal state 
which is the Supreme Self in Whose experience there is an 
“I” and a “This”, though the latter is experienced as the 
Self. There is, therefore, a double triangular figure ; 
Shiva and Shtdcti are in union, but now not as the 
idogical Whole, but as the Supreme Self experiencing His 
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object or Shakti as one with Himself. The marriage of the 
Divine couple, K&meshvara and Eftmeshvar! — ^that is, Being 
and Power to Become— is the archetype of all generative 
embraces. 

To represent this aspect, the triangles are placed across 
one another, so as to produce a Hexagon, in which one tri- 
angle represents the “ I ”, or Shiva, and the other the “ This ”, 
or object, as Power and its transformations— that is, Shakti. 

As the result of this union. Power assumes certain 
Postures {Mvdrd) in its stressing to manifest as Universe. 
The first of such produced stresses is, from the Tattva aspect, 
SadSishiva, and, from the Mantra aspect, inchoate soimd or 
movement called Ndda. This state is shown by the Hexa- 
gon with a crescent-moon, the symbol of Ndda, in its 
centre. This Ndda is not manifested sound or movement, 
but an inchoate state of both. 

In the next Mantric stage (corresponding to the Tat- 
tvas, Ishvara and Shuddhavidyk) the crescent-moon en- 
lai^es into the full moonlike Bindu. This also is stressing 
Power as inchoate sound and movement, but is now such 
Power ready to evolve into manifested sound and movement. 
The word Bindu also means seed, for it is the seed of the 
universe as the result of the union of its ultimate principles 
as Shiva and Shakti. The Point, or Bvndu, is shown as a 
circle, so as to display its content. In the diagram, a line 
divides the Point, one half representing the “I”, and the 
other, the “This” aspect of experience. They are shown 
in one circle to denote that the “This”, or object, is not 
yet ouimde the self as non-self. The Bindu is compared in 
the Tantras to a grain of gram {Ghanaka), which contains 
two seeds {Ahom and Idam) so close to one another within 
their common sheath as to seem to be one seed. 

At the stage when Consciousness lays equal emphasis on 
the “I” and “This” of experience, M^d-Shahti and its 
derivative powers called sheaths (Kanchuka) and contrac- 
tions {Samkocha) operate to disrupt the Bvndu, which comes 
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apart in two. Now the “I” and “This” are separated, 
the latter being experienced as otOsiAe the self or as non-self* 
The former becomes limited as a “Little Knower” and 
“Little Doer”. This is the work of M6yd-8ha1ui. Power 
again (as Prahriti-Shakti) evolves the psycho-physical organs 
of this limited Self, as Mind, Senses, and Body. 

1 have spoken of two Bvndm standing for Shiva and 
Shakti. Their inter-relation and its product is another 
form of Ndda. These then make three Binius, which are a 
grosser form of the Kdmakald. The Divinity of the three 
Bindus is the Mother as Mah&tripurasimdari, “the Beau- 
teous One in whom are the three Bums” or Bmdm. 

The Mantra equivalent of the state in which the Bindu 
divides and becomes threefold is the first manifested sound, 
which is the Great Mantra Om. As the Supreme Bindu 
bursts there is a massive, homogeneous, vibratory move- 
ment, as it were a cosmic thrill {sdmanya spcmdana) in 
psycho-physical Substance the sound of which to man’s 
gross ears is Om. The original sound of Om is that which 
was heard by the Absolute Ears of Him and Her who 
caused that movement. Om is the ground-sound and 
ground movement of Nature. The Mundakopanishad says 
that the Sim travels the universe chanting the mantra Om. 
From Om are derived all special {vishesM spandana) move- 
ments, sounds, and Mantras. It is itself threefold, since 
it is constituted by the union of the letters A, U, M. The 
Divinities of these three letters are Brahm&, Vishnu, Rudra, 
and their Shaktis. These, together with SadSshiva and 
Isha, are the Five Shivas to whom reference is made in the 
ritual, and who are pictured in the Shd.kta symbolism as 
the Five who are Dead (Preta). 

Power, after involving itself in solid matter, technically 
called “Earth”, then rests in this last-named element. 

The evolution of the Tattvas is not a temporal process. 
Time only comes in with sun and moon, on the completion 
of the evolution of the Tattvas as constituent elements of 
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the universe. The Tattvaa are given as the results of an 
analysis of experience, in which the Prius is logical not 
temporal. For these reasons a Causal Tattva does not 
cease to be what it is as Cause when it is transformed into 
its effect, which is not the case in the manifested world 
wherein, as the Lakshml-Tantra says, “Milk when it be- 
comes curd ceases to be milk.” Reality does not cease 
to be the Alogical Whole because it is from the Causal 
aspect a Supreme Self. It does not cease to be the Cosmic 
Cause because it evolves as the Universe its effect. Nor 
in such evolution does any Tattva cease to be what it is as 
came because it is transformed into its effect. 

I am now in the position to explain the great Yantra or 
diagram already shown you, which is used in the worship of 
the Mother and which is called the 8hH Yantra, a symbol 
of both the Universe and its Cause. 

I have not the time to describe it at length, but its 
meaning may be generally stated. 

It is composed of two sets of Triangles. One set is 
composed of four male or Shiva triangles called Shri- 
kanthas, denoting four aspects {Tattva) of evolved or 
limited Consciousness-Power, and the five female or Shakti 
triangles {Shivayuvatts) denote the five vital functions, the 
five senses of knowledge, the five senses of action, and the 
five subtle and the five gross forms of matter. The place 
of the psychic element as Mind and the Psycho-physical 
Substance of both Mind and Matter, I will indicate later 
when we have fully formed the Yantra. 

These two sets of triangles are superimposed to show 
the union of Shiva and Shakti. As so united they make the 
figure within the eight lotus petals in the full Yantra now 
shown you. Outside these eight lotuses there are 
sixteen other lotuses. There are then some lines, and a 
surround with four gates or doors, which surround is found 
in all Yantras, and is called BhApura. It serves the purpose 
of What in Magic is called a Fence< 
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This Tantia has nine Chahras, or compartments, formed 
by the iatersecl^ob of the Triangles. 

There is first a red central point or Bindu, the Chakra of 
Kiss. The central point or Bmdu is Supreme Divinity — 
the. Mother as the Grand Potential whence all the rest 
which this diagram signifies proceed. It is red, for that is 
the active colour, and thus the colour of Viniarsha Shakti, 
OT Evolving Power. 

The second Chakra is the white inverted Triangle, or 
“Chakra of All Accomplishment”. In the comers of this 
white Triangle are the Divinities of the general Psycho- 
physical Substance and its first two e volutes as Cosmic 
Mind. Outside the Chakra is Khma, the Divinity of 
Desire, with His Bow of Sugar-Cane, which is the Mind as 
director of the senses ; with its live Arrows, which are the 
five forms of subtle matter, which in their gross form are 
perceived by these senses ; with his Noose, which is 
Attraction, and his Goad, which is Repulsion. Another 
version (taking the Bow and Arrow as one symbol) makes 
the three implements, the Powers of Will, Knowledge, and 
Action. 

The third Chakra is eight red Triangles, and is called 
“Destroyer of all Disease,” a term which means lack of 
that Wholeness (Apumam-manyath) which is Spiritual 
Health. 

The fourth Chakra is ten blue Triangles. The fifth is 
ten red Triangles. The sixth is fourteen blue Triangles. 
The seventh is eight red petals. The eighth is sixteen 
blue petals, and the ninth is the yellow surround. Each 
of these Chahras has its own name. In them there are a 
number of lesser Divinities presiding over forms of Mind, 
life, and Body, and their special fimctions. 

Those who hear the Bems spoken of as “Gods” are 
puzzled by their multitude. This is due to the ill-rendering 
of the terms Dems and Dev/is as Gods and Goddesses. God 
is the Supreme Mother and Father, the “Two in One”, who 
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«ze alone the Supreme Self, and as such receive supreme 
worship. All forms — ^whether of Dems, or men, or other 
creatures —in so far as they are the psycho-physical form, 
subtle or gross, are manifestations of the Power of their 
Immanent Essence, which is Spirit or Infinite Conscious- 
ness. That Essence is in itself one and changeless, but as 
related to a particular psycho-physical form as its cause and 
Director of its functions it is its Presiding Consciousness. 
Mind and Matter are not, as such, self-guiding. They are 
evolved and directed by Consciousness. The presiding 
consciousness of the Form and its functions is its presiding 
Devoid. A Deva is thus the consciousness aspect of the 
psycho-physical form. So the Deva Agni is the one Con- 
sciousness in its aspect as the Lord of Fire. A Devoid may 
also mean an aspect of the Causal Consciousness itself. 
And BO Mah&tripurasundarl is the name given to the creative 
aspect of such Consciousness-Power, as Mah4k&I! is that 
aspect of the same Consciousness-Power which dissolves all 
worlds. 

The object of the worship of the Yantra is to attain 
unity with the Mother of the Universe in Her forms as Mind, 
Life, and Matter and their Demids, as preparatory to Yoga 
union with Her as She is in herself as Pure Consciousness. 
The world is divinized in the consciousness of the Worship- 
per, or Sddhaka. The YarUra is thus transformed in his 
consciousness from a material object of lines and curves into 
a mental state of imion with the Universe, its Divinities and 
Supreme Deity. This leads to auto-realization as Mindless 
Consciousness. The 8hri Yanlra is thus the Universe and 
its one Causal Power of various aspects. The worshipper, 
too, is a Shri Yantra, and realizes himself as such. 

III. — ^Dissolution. 

I have dealt with the nature of Shiva-Shakti and the 
evolution of power as the Universe, and now will say a word 
as to the relative ending of the world on its withdrawal to 
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reappear again, and as to the absolute ending for the indi- 
vidual who is liberated. 

In Hindu belief, this Universe had a beginning, and 
will have an end. But it is only one of an infinite series 
in which there is no absolutely first Universe. These Uni- 
verses come and go with the beating of the Pulse of Power 
now actively going forth, now returning to rest. For the 
World has its life period, which, reckoning up to the Great 
Dissolution, is the duration of an outgoing “Breath of 
Time”. In due course another Universe will appear, and so 
on to all eternity. This series of Worlds of Birth, Death, 
and Reincarnation is called by the Hindus the Samsdra, 
and was named by the Greeks the Cycle of the Becoming 
{kuklos tdn gemseon). All selves which are withdrawn at 
the end of a world-period continue to reappear in the new 
worlds to be until they are liberated therefrom. 

The picture now shown depicts the Mother-Power which 
dissolves- -that is, withdraws the World into Herself. This 
is another aspect of one and the same Mother. As such She 
is Mah&k41i, dark blue like a rain cloud. Ndda is in Her 
head-dress. She is encircled by serpents, as is Shiva. She 
holds in Her hands, besides the Lotus and two weapons, a 
skull with blood in it. She wears a garland of human heads 
which are exoterically the heads of conquered Demons, but 
are esoterically the letters of the alphabet which, as well as 
the Universe of which they are the seed-mantras, are dis- 
solved by Her. She stands on the white, inert Shiva, for it 
is not He but His power who withdraws the Universe to 
Herself. He lies on a funeral pyre, in the burning-ground, 
where jackals — favourite animals of KMi — and carrion birds 
are gnawing and pecking at human flesh and bone. The 
Cremation ground is a symbol of cosmic dissolution. 

In a similar picture, we see the Mother standing 
on two figures, the Shiva, and Sham previously explain- 
ed. On the Corpse the hair has grown. The Dmis, or 
“Gods”, as they are commonly called, are shown making 
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obeisance to Her on the left, for She is their Mother as well 
as being the Mother of men. There are some variations in 
the imagery. Thus K41i, who is commonly represented 
naked — that is, free of herow M&yd~-\& here (if this be here) 
shown clad in skins. Her fupnction here shown is commonly 
called Destruction, but as the Sanskrit saying goes, “the 
Deva does not Destroy”. The Supreme Self withdraws the 
Universe into Itself. Nothing is destroyed. Things appear 
and disappear to reappear. 

To pass beyond the Worlds of Birth and Death is to be 
Liberated. Human selves alone can attain liberation. 
Hence the supreme worth of human life. But few men 
imderstand and desire Liberation, which is the Experience- 
Whole. They have not reached the stage in which it is 
sought as the Supreme Worth. The majority are content 
to seek the Partial in the satisfaction of their individual 
interests. But as an unknown Sage cited by the Commen- 
tators on the Yoginihridaya and Nityashodasika Tantras 
has profoundly said, “Identification of the Self with the 
Non- Whole or Partial {Apumammanyatd) is Disease and the 
sole source of every misery. ” Hence one of the Chakras of 
the Shri Y antra which I have shown you is called 
“Destroyer of all Disease”. Eternal Health is Wholeness, 
which is the Highest Worth as the Experience- Whole. The 
“Disease of the World” refers not to the World in itself, 
which is the Mother in form, but to that darkness of vision 
which does not see that it is Her. As Upanishad said, 
“ He alone fears who sees Duality. ” This recognition of the 
unity of the World and the Mother has its degrees. That 
Whole is of varying kinds. It is thus physical or bodily 
health as the physical Whole which is sought in Hathayoga . 
Man, as he develops, lives more and more in that Current 
of Energy, which, having immersed itself in Mind and 
Matter for the purpose of World-Experience, returns to 
itself as the Perfect Experience, which is Transcendent 
Being-Power. With the transformation of man’s nature his 
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values become higher. At length he discerns that his Self 
is rooted in and is a flowering of Supreme Being-Power. 
His cramped experience, loosened of its limitations, expands 
into fulness. For, it must be ever remembered, that Con- 
sciousness as it is itself never evolves. It is the Immutable 
Essence, and Shakti the “Wave of Bliss” as they each 
are in themselves. Evolution is thus a gradual release from 
the limitations of Form created by Being-Power. Interest 
in the Partial and Relative Wholeness gives way to a striv- 
ing towards the Mother as the Absolute Whole {PUma), 
which She is in Her own spaceless, and timeless, nature. 

This complete Liberation is the Perfect Experience in 
which the Self, cramped in Mind and Body, overcomes its 
m&yik bonds and expands into the Consciousness-Whole. 
The practical question is therefore the conversion of Im- 
perfect (ApAma) into Perfect (PAma) Experience. This 
last is not the “standing aloof” (Kaivalya) “here” from 
some discarded universe “over there”, upon the discovery 
that it is without reality and worth. For the World is 
the Mother in Form. It is one and the same Mother-Power 
which really appears as the psycho-physical imiverse, and 
which in itself is Perfect Consciousness. Liberation is, 
according to this system, the expansion of the empirical 
consciousness in and through and by means of the world 
into that Perfect Consciousness which is the Experience- 
Whole. This can only be by the grace of the Mother, for 
who otherwise can loosen the knot of MAyd which She 
Herself has tied ? 

The state of Liberation can only be approximately de- 
scribed. Even those who have returned from ecstasy cannot 
find words for that which they have in fact experienced, 
“A full vessel, ” it is said, “makes no sound. ” It is not in 
this system an experience of mere empty “being”, for this 
is. an abstract concept of the intellect produced by the power 
of Consciousness. It is a concrete Experience-Whole of 
infinitely rich “content”. The Mother is both the Whole 
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and, as Sanrni KalA, is the (kuse and archetype of all 
Fartials {KalA). She is Henseif the Supreme Fartial as 
She is abo the Whole. So, She is the Supreme Word 
{Para/v^), Supreme Sound and Movement {Pa/tashobda 
Partmdda), Supreme Space {Paravyoma), Supreme or 
Transcendental Time {Parakdla), the infinite “limit” of 
that which man knows on the rbing of Sun and Moon. 
She is again the Life of all lives (jprdm-prdm^ya). She 
thus contains within Herself in their “limit” all the 
realities and values of worldly life which is Her expression 
in Time and Space. But over and beyond this, She is also 
the alogical Experience-Whole. This Experience neither 
supersedes nor is superseded by experience as the Supreme 
Self. This Alogical Experience is only approximately 
spoken of as Infinite Being, Consciousness and Joy which 
is the seamless (akhanda) Experience-Whole {P4rm). 
Relative to the Supreme Self the Perfect Experiencer, 
She as His Power is the Perfect Universe. In the alogical 
transcendent state in which Shiva and Shakti are mingled 
as the One, She is the Massive Bliss {Ananda-ghana) which 
is their union, of which it has been said : Niratiskaya 
premAspadatvam dnandaioam, which may be translated : 
“Love in its limit or uttermost love is Joy”. This is the 
love of the Self for its Power and for the Universe as which 
such Power manifests. She is called the Heart of the 
Supreme Lord {Hridayam Parameshitith), with whom the 
Sh^rta unites himself as he says Sd'ham — “She I am”. 

If we analyse this description we find that it can be 
summed up in the single Sanskrit term Awmdagham, of 
Mass of Bliss. The essence of the Universe is, to the 
Shftkta, nothing but that. Mystical states in all religions 
are experiences of joy. As I have elsewhere said, the 
creative and world-sustaining Mother, as seen in Sh&kta 
worship {Hd/dimaia), is a Joyous Figure crowned with 
ruddy flashing gems, clad in red raiment {LavhUyam etasya 
sarvaaya vmarshak) more effulgent than millions of red rising 
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suns, with one hand granting all blessings (varamud/rd), 
and with the other dispelling all fears (abhayawudrd). It is 
true "that She seems fearful to the uninitiate in Her form as 
Kdli, but the worshippers of this Form {Kddimata) know' Her 
as the Wielder of the Sword of Kjiowledge which, severing 
man from ignorance— that is, partial knowledge — ogives him 
Perfect Experience. To such worshipper the burning groimd 
— ^with its corpses, its apparitions, and haimting maUgnant 
spirits — ^is no terror. These forms, too, are Hers. 

Hinduism has with deep insight seen that Fear is an 
essential mark of the animal, and of man in so far as he is 
an animal (pashu). The Shakta unites himself with this 
joyous and liberating Mother, saying /Sd’Aam--“She I 
am”. As he realizes this he is the fearless Hero, or Vira. 
For he who sees Duality, he alone fears. To see Duality 
means not merely to see otherness, but to see that other as 
alien non-self. The fearless win all worldly enterprises, 
and fearlessness is also the mark of the Ilhmiinate Knower. 
Such an one is also in his degree independent of all outward 
power, and MrUyunjaya, or Master of Death. Such an 
one is not troubled for himself by the thought of Death. 
In the apt words of a French author (“L’Ame Paienne,” 
83), he no more fears than do the leaves of the trees, yellow- 
ing to their fall in the mists of autumn. An imperishable 
instinct tells him that if he, like the leaves, is about to fall, 
he is also the tree on which they will come out again, as also 
the Earth in which both grow, and yet again (as the ShSJkta 
would say) he is also, in his Body of Bliss, the Essence which 
as the Mother-Power sustains them all. As that Essence 
is imperishable, so in the deepest sense is its form as Nature. 
For whatever exists can never altogether cease to be. Either 
man’s consciousness expands into that Lordliness which 
sees all as Itself, or he and all lower beings are withdrawn 
into the Womb of Power, in which they are conserved to 
reappear in that Sphurana or Blossoming which is the 
Springtide of some new World. 
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Chapter XXL 
HINDU RITUAL.* 


I. 

TT is well said that Ritual is the Art of Religion. As 

practised by the Hindus it is not rightly judged, be- 
cause the religious and philosophical doctrines of which it 
is a practical expression and method are either unknown or 
misunderstood. If we add to incapacity, a temperament 
hostile to all Ritualism, the resultant criticism is “mum- 
mery,” “idolatry,” “gibberish,” and so forth. It is true 
that Ritual is meaningless to those who do not know its 
meaning ; just as a telegram sent in cypher is without sense 
to those who are ignorant of the code according to which it 
is written. It may, however, be admitted that in so far as, 
and to the extent that Ritual is carried out without under- 
standing on the part of the worshipper, such criticisms may, 
to that extent, be justified. Despite shallow views. Ritual 
is a necessity for men as a whole. Those who profess to 
reject it in religion are yet found to adhere to it, in some 
form or other, in social and political life. The necessity of 
Ritual is shown by well-known historical reactions. Dege- 
neracy leads to “ Protestant ” abolitions. The jejune worship 
of the “reformer” lacks appeal and power, and Ritual comes 
into its own again. This oscillation is well marked in Europe 
in the history of Catholicism and Protestantism. It is dis- 
played again in the East in Buddhism, which, starting as a 
revolt from an excessive Vaidik Ritual, adopted in the end 
the elaborate rites to be found in the Hindu and Buddhist 
Tantras. The Brahmanic position is the middle and stable 
way, acknowledging the value of both the “Protestant” 
and “Catholic” attitude. Its view is that all men need 
Ritual, but in varying degree and of various kinds, until 

♦ Reprinted from the “Theosophical Review". 
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they are Siddha, that is, until they have achieved the end 
which Ritual is designed to secure. When the end is gained 
there is no longer need for the means to it. Further, the 
need becomes less and less as approach is made to that end. 
The Ritual must be suitable to the spiritual attainments 
and disposition of the worshipper. For the simple and 
ignorant the Ritual is of a SiMUa or gross kind. The word 
8dtMa in Sanskrit does not necessarily imply any moral 
censure. It is here used as the opposite of S^kahma or 
subtle. Again, count is taken of human emotion and of 
its varieties. The dispositions or temperaments, or Bhdm, 
of worshippers vary. One worshipper may place himself 
before the Lord in the relation of a servant towards • his 
Master, another in the relation of a friend, and yet another 
in the relation of a lover. In the same way. Yoga, in the 
sense of a system of self-control and self-fulfilment, varies. 
For those who are predominantly intellectual there is the 
Yoga of Knowledge (Jn&na) ; for those in whom emotion 
is strong there is the Yoga of Devotion (Bhakti) ; for such 
as belong to neither of these classes there is the great Yoga 
of Action (Karma). The end to which each mediately or 
directly works is the same. There is, in fact, no religion 
more Catholic than Hinduism. For this reason, those who 
dislike and fear it speak of it» “rapacious maw”. It has, 
in fact, an enormoas faculty of assimilation ; for there is in 
it that which will satisfy all views and temperaments. In 
the West, we are too apt to quarrel with views and practices 
which we dislike. We will not, in such case, accept them, 
but that is not necessarily a reason why those who like them 
should not do so. Thus, to some, all Ritual is repellent, 
or some kinds of devotion, such as the use of erotic imagery. 
Let each take or reject what is suitable or unsuitable to 
him. Controversy is futile. Fitness or Adhikdra is a 
fundamental principle of Hinduism. Some may be fit for 
one doctrine and practice, and others not. The wisdom of 
the universal man with a world-mind converts many an 
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absolute judgment into a relative one. For the judgment, 
“This is bad”, he will substitute, “This is not good for me”. 
In this way he will both save his own health and temper, 
and that of the other. 

The term “Ritual”, in its religious sense, is included 
in the Sanskrit term Sddhand, though the latter word has a 
wider content. It is derived from the root SadA=to exert 
or strive for, and includes any exertion or striving for any- 
thing. Thus a man who goes through a special training for 
an athletic match is doing Sddhand with a view to win in 
that contest. The taking of lessons in a foreign language 
is Sddhand with a view to attain proficiency in that language. 
Orientalists frequently translate the term by the English 
word “evocation”. There is, of course, Sddhand, to gain 
the fruits of magic. But this is only one form of Sddhand. 
The form of which I write, and that to which reference is 
generally made, is that effort and striving in the form of 
self-training, discipline, and worship which has as its end a 
‘spiritual’ and not merely physical or mental result— though 
such result necessarily involves a transformation of both 
mind and body. The end, then, is some form of Unity 
with Qod as the Universal Father, or Mother, as the Sh&ktas 
say. The person who does Sddhand is called Sddhdka or, 
if a woman, Sddhikd. The end sought by the process of 
Sddhand is Sddhya or Siddhi. Siddhi, or accomplishment, 
means any successful result, and the man who attains it 
is, in respect of such attainment, called Siddha. The 
highest Siddhi is Unity with Brahman, the All-pervader, 
either by merger in or expansion into It, as some say, 
or, as others hold, by varying degrees of association with 
and proximity to the Lord. Dogmatic views on this 
or other points are necessarily, to some extent, reflected 
in the Ritual presented for their realization, but at the 
Sddhand stage there is less divergence of practice than might 
be supposed, because whatever be the doctrine held, a wor- 
shipper must practically be a dualist. For worship include 
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both a wdrshippei and that which is woxshipped. These 
are persoi^ who, in popular language, “ worship themselves, ” 
but this is not a. spiritual exercise. Whatever God may be 
in Himself, Herself, or Itself, the worship is of a Supreme 
Person (Pum&ham), The world sometimes distracts the 
Mind from this, its supreme object. Nevertheless there is 
another universal tendency towards it. This last tendency 
is proof of man’s divine origin. Springing from such a source, 
he must needs return to it. The striving to realize God 
is part of man’s nature. Sddkand is such striving in the 
forms which experience has shown to be fruitful. In the 
Orphic Mysteries it was said : “ I am the child of the earth 
and starry sky, but know that my origin is divine. I am 
devoured by and perish with thirst. Give me without delay 
the fresh water which flows from the ‘Lake of Memory*.” 
And again : “ Pure, and issued from what is pure, I come 
towards Thee.” 

So again St. Augustine said that the Mind was not at 
rest until it found itself in God. Brahmanic doctrine also 
states the same and gives the reasons for it. A profound 
saying by an Indian sage runs : “ Identification with the 
imperfect (ApumammanyatS) — ^that is, want of Wholeness, 
is Disease and the source of every misery.” Whole = 
Hale=Health. Every form of want of wholeness, be it 
physical, psychical or spiritual, is disease and inflicts un- 
happiness. God is the whole and complete (Puma), which 
is without parts or section (Akhanda). Man is the reverse 
of this. But having sprung from the Whole, he seeks self- 
completion either by becoming or reflecting the Whole. 
The greatest of illnesses is that which the Hindu Scriptures 
call the Disease of Existence itself, in so far as such finite 
existence involves a hindrance to the realization of perfect 
infinite Being. For these reasons one of the Ghahras or 
compartments of the great Shii Yantra, or Diagram, figured 
on the Tantric texts and other books which I have published , 
is called Rogdhara Chakra, that is, the “Disease-destroying 
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Chahra^\ What is meant by the saying is that man’s 
identification of the self with its paiticnlar form, that is 
with imperfection, is Disease, just as the knowledge that he 
is one with the whole is Health lasting. To gain this it is 
necessary that man should worship his Lord in one or other 
of the many ways in which his fellows have done so. For 
that purpose he may invent a ritual. But the more effec- 
tive forms for the mass are those which tradition accredits. 
Amongst the greatest of ritual systems is that of the Hindus. 
Hinduism (to use a popular term) cannot be understood 
without a knowledge of it. 

But, it may be said, there are many Eituals. Which 
are to be adopted, and how can we know that they will 
give result ? The answer is that the Ritual for any parti- 
cular individual is that for which he is fit {Adkikdri). The 
proof of its efficacy is given by experience. The Ayurveda, 
or the Veda which teaches the rules to secure a long life 
(Ayuh) says that that only is a medicine which cures the 
disease and which, at the same time, gives rise to no other. 
To those who put the question, the answer of the Teacher 
is — “Try”. If the seeker will not try he cannot complain 
that he has no success. The Teacher has himself or herself 
(for according to the Tantras a woman may be a Guru) 
been through the training, and warrants success to those 
who will faithfully adopt the means he has himself adopted. 

What, then, are the basic principles of Sddhcmd, and 
how does it work ? To understand this we must have 
correct ideas of what the Hindus understand by the terms 
Spirit, Mind, and Body. I have in my volumes on “Mind” 
and “Matter” explained these two terms and will now very 
shortly svunmarize what is there said, so far as it touches 
the main principles governing the subject of this paper. 

II. 

The ultimate object of the ritual- that is, the real- 
ization of God — is effected by the transformation of the 
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vroishipper into likeness with the worshipped. Ijet us 
assume that the Sftdhaka is doctrinally an adherent of the 
Advaita Ved&nta which is caUed Monism, but which is more 
accurately translated “Not two,” or non-dual, because, 
whilst it can be affirmed that the ultimate Reality is not 
two, still as it is beyond number and all other predicates, 
it cannot be affirmed to be one. Jjet us, then, investigate 
some of the general principles on which the Ritual expressing 
this doctrine works. 

Man is said to be Spirit — to use an English term — with 
two vehicles of Mind and Body. Spirit, or Brahman as it 
is in Itself (Svardpa), according to the Ved&nta is, relative 
to us, pure infinite Being, Consciousness, Bliss {Sat, Chit, 
Awmda). That is Spirit viewed from our side and in relation 
to us. What Spirit is Itself only Spirit in Itself can say. 
This is only known in the experience of the perfect {Siddha) 
Yogi, who has completely transformed himself through the 
elimination of those elements of Mnd and Body which 
constitute a finite individuality. “To hum Brahman is 
to be Brahman.” Cod, or the Lord (Ishvara) is pure, 
infinite Spirit, in its aspect relative to the world as its 
Creator, Maintainer, and Ruler. Man is, according to this 
scho ol, that self-same Spirit or Consciousness which, in one 
aspect is immutable, and in another is finitized by Mind 
and Matter. Consciousness and Mind are, then, two differ- 
ent and, indeed, opposite things. Mind is not Conscious- 
ness, but is (considered in itself) an XJnconsdom force. 
Consciousness is infinite. Mind is a product of a finitizing 
principle or power inherent in Consciousness itself, which 
appears to limit consciousness. Mind •per se is thus an un- 
conscious force limiting Consciousness, This statement 
may seem strange in the West, but is coming to be acknow- 
ledged to some e^nt there, where it is now recognized 
that there is such a thing as unconscious mind. Ved&nta 
says that mind in itself is always an unconscious force. The 
mind appears to be conscious, not because it is so in itself. 
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but because it is associated with and is the vehicle of Spirit 
which alone is Consciousness in Itself. The function of 
Mind, on the contrary, is to cut up into sections sectionless 
Consciousness. Let us suppose that Consciousness is re- 
presented by an unbroken light thrown on a blank screen. 
This unbroken light imperfectly represents- (for images 
fail us in one respect or another) — Consciousness. Let us 
suppose, then, another metal screen cut up into patterns, 
imposed on the former, and thus letting the light through 
in parts and in various shapes, and shutting it out in others. 
This last opaque screen represents Mind. Consciousness is 
self-revealing. Mind occludes it in varying ways, and is a 
subtle form of the power (Shakti) possessed by Spirit to 
appear in finite form. Matter or Body is another but grosser 
form of the same Power. And because Mind or Body have 
a common origin, the one as subject can know the other as 
object. Cognition is then recognition. The same Power 
which has the capacity to so veil itself can unveil itself. 
The first step towards such unveiling is taken by SadhanS. 
in its form as self-purification, both as regards body and 
mind, self-discipline and worship in its various ritual forms. 
At a high point of advance this S&dhan& enters what is 
generally known as Yoga. 

How then does SMhanft work ? It must be remembered 
that there is no such thing as mind or soul without some form 
of body, be it gross or subtle. The individual mind has 
always a body. It is only Spirit which is Mind-less, and 
therefore wholly bodiless. Mind and Body are each as real 
as the other. When there is subject or mind there is always 
object or matter. The proper discipline purifies and con- 
trols both. A pure body helps to the attainment of a pure 
mind, because they are each aspects of one Power — Sub- 
stance. Whenever, then, there is mind, it has some object 
or content. It is never without content. That object may 
be good or bad. The first design of the Ritual, then, is to 
secure that the mind shall always have a good object. The 
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best of all objects is its Lord. What, then, is the result of 
meditation on the Lord ? 

What is the process of knowing ? When the mind knows 
an object, that process consists in the projection from the 
Mind of a Mind-Ray, which goes out to the object, takes its 
form, and returns and models the mind itself into the form 
of the object. Thus, if attention is completely given, that 
is without any distraction, to an image or Deity, a jar or 
any other object, the mind so long as it holds that object is 
completely transformed into the shape of that object. Thus, 
with complete concentration on the Ijord, the mind is shaped 
into the image of Him, with all His qualities. That image 
is formulated by what is called the Dhyslna. The Ritual 
gives the Dhy§.na of each of the forms of God or Spirit. 

Let it be assumed, then, that the mind is thus trans- 
formed ; it is then necessary to keep it so. The mind is so 
unsteady, agile and variable that it has been compared both 
with mercury and the restless monkey. If this variability 
displayed itself in the choice of good thoughts only, it would 
not so much matter. But there are others which are not 
good. Moreover, both intensity and durability of trans- 
formation are desired. The endeavour then is to attain 
complete power of concentration and for periods of increas- 
ing length. The effect of this is to establish in the mind a 
tendency in the direction desired. All have experience of 
the psychological truth that the longer and more firmly an 
object is held in the mind, the less is the tendency towards 
distraction from it. A tendency is called Sangskdra. Such 
tendency may be physical or psychical. Thus, the tendency 
of an India rubber band when stretched to return to . its 
original condition before such stretching, is a physical sang-' 
skdra of India rubber. In the same way, there are psychi- 
cal scmgskdras. Thus, a man of miserly disposition is influ- 
enced by some sufficient impulse to be, on a particular 
occasion, generous, but when that or other sufficient impulse 
lacks, his miserly disposition or sangskdra asserts itself. 
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On the other hand, but little is required to call out genero- 
sity in a naturally charitable man, for the good tendency 
is there. Scldhand confirms good and eradicates bad scmg- 
ahd/ras. As tendencies are produced by past action, intel- 
lectual or bodily, present and future good actions will secure 
that good sangsMfcts are kept and others eliminated. Man 
is both bom with scmgskdfos and acquires others. No 
Hindu holds that the mind at birth is tabula rasa. On the 
contrafy, it is compounded of all the sangskdras or tenden- 
cies which result ‘from the actions of the previous lives 
of the individual in question. These are added to, varied, 
reversed or confirmed by actions taken in the present 
life. Many of such Sangskdras are bad, and steps must be 
taken to substitute for them others. All are aware that 
bad acts and thoughts, if repeated, result in the establish- 
ment of a bad habit, that is a bad Sangskdra realized. The 
object of Sddhand is, then, firstly to substitute good objects 
for the mind in lieu of bad objects, and to overcome the 
tendency towards distraction and to revert to what is bad. 
This means the stabilizing of character in a good mould. 

How is this to be effected ? The Sddhand must avoid 
all distractions by keeping the mind occupied with what 
is good. We accordingly find the repetitions which may be, 
but by no means necessarily are, “vain”. A common in- 
stance of this is Japa, or repetition of mantra. This is done 
by count on a rosary {Mdld) or with the thumb on the twelve 
phalanges of the fingers. There are also forms of repetition 
in varying ways. Thoughts are intensified and confirmed by 
appropriate bodily gestures {Mudrd). Again, real processes 
are imagined. Thus, in Nydsa, the worshipper with appro- 
priate bodily actions places different parts of the body of the 
Divinity on the corresponding parts of his own body. Thus 
the Sddhaka imagines that he has acquired a new divine 
body. Again, in the more subtle rite called Bhikashuddhi^ 
the worshipper imagines that each of the component ele- 
ments, of the body is absorbed in the next higher element 
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until all are merged in the Supreme Power of whom man, 
as a compound of such elements, is a limited manifestation. 
Whilst this is merely imagined in SMhan&, it objectively 
and actually takes place in Rimdalini Yoga. The mind is 
thus constantly occupied in one form or another with, and 
thus shaped into, that which is divine and becomes itself, 
by being kept in such shape, at length permanently divine. 
For, as the Ohchh&ndogya Upanishad says : “ What a man 
thinks that he becomes.” So also the Gandharva 'Tantra 
says : “ By meditating on anything as oneself, man becomes 
that.” Thinking always on the Lord, man is transformed, 
within limits, into an image of Him. The preparatory 
work of S&dhan& is completed in Yoga. 

I will next shortly note some of the principal forms of 
ritual employed in worship, viz., image and emblem, Ycmtra, 
Mantra, Mudrd, Nydm, Bhikoahuddhi. These are in 
constant use, either daily or on special occasions. The 
ritual of the Sacraments, or Sangakdraa, are performed 
once, viz., on the date of that sacrament, such as naming 
ceremony, marriage and so forth. 

III. 

The third Chapter (here summarized and explained) 
of the Sanskrit work called “Tfcwe of Bliss, for worshippers 
of the Mother-Power (Shakti) ”, deals with the necessity for 
the use of images and other forms as representations of the 
formless All-Pervader (Brahman). The latter is, in Its own 
true nature, bodiless (ashariri) and pure Consciousness, 
or in Western language. Spirit. But Brahman, through 
Its power (shakti), assumes all the forms of the Universe, 
just as it is said an actor (natavat) assumes various roles. 
Thus Brahman has two aspects : the subtile, in which It 
it sown unmanifested Self ; and the gross, in which It appears 
as the manifested universe. Or, if we reserve the word 
“subtile” for what, though it is not pure Spirit, is yet finer 
than gross matter— that is. Mind, we may say that the 
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Ultknate Reality has three aspects : (a) Supreme or trans- 
cendent, that is pure fonnless Spirit ; (6) subtile, or the 
same Spirit as manifested in mind ; (c) gross, or the same 
spirit as manifested in Matter. It is clear that one cannot 
meditate on that which is wholly formless as is the supreme 
Brahman, which is without body. 

In meditation (DhyS,na) there is duality, namely, the 
subject who meditates and the object of such meditation, 
though, in fact, the two are (according to the Advaita or 
non-dualisrp of the Shftktas), both differing aspects of the 
one Brahman through Its Power. As the mind cannot 
remain steady on what is formless (amurta), therefore, a 
form (murti) is necessary. Form is gross or subtile. Form 
is necessary both in SMhanfi. and Yoga — ^in the latter for 
acquiring accomplishment in Trataka-Yoga, that is, steady 
gaze which leads to one-pointedness (Ek&grata), and this 
latter to Saml,dhi or ecstasy. The grossest form is that 
which is shown in the round, with hands, feet, and so 
forth — ^that is, the image. Nothing is here left to the imagi- 
nation. The particulars of the image, that is, how it should 
be shaped, its colour, posture, and so forth, is given in 
what are called the meditations or Dhydnas, and the dimen- 
sions may be found in the Silpa Sh&stras. These describe 
the form, attitude, the position of the hands and legs, the 
articles such as weapons and the like carried, the vehicle 
or VSihana — and the attendant Divinities (Avarana Devoid). 
Less gross forms are pictures or representations in the flat, 
emblems such as the ShMagrama stone sacred to Vishnu, 
the Linga or sign of Shiva, and the inverted triangle which 
is the emblem of the Mother. Thus a Linga set in the Yoni 
or triangle represents the union of Shiva and Shakti, of 
God and His Power, or in philosophical language, the union 
of the static and kinetic aspects of the one Ultimate Reality. 
A still more subtile form is the Y antra, which literally means 
“instrument,” viz., the instrument by which worship is 
done. It is as shown on the flat, a diagram which varies 
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with eaoh of the Devatds or Divinities, and has been called 
“the body of Mantra". Whilst gross (sthula) meditation 
takes place on the gross image, emblem or Yantra, subtile 
(shkshma) meditation has as its object the Mantra. The 
Mantra and the Devatdi are one. A Mantra is Demtd in 
that form, that is as sound. Hearing is considered the 
finest of the senses. What is called Supreme Meditation 
is nothing but ecstasy, or— Consciousness, freed of both 
its subtile and gross vehicles, and, therefore, limitations. 

As the Brahman is only directly known in the ecstasy 
of Yoga, It is imagined with form, or, as some translate 
this passage. It assumes form for the sake of the worship- 
pers {npdsakdndm hdryydrOmn). These forms are male or 
female, such as, in the first class, Brahm§,, Vishnu, Siva 
and others, and in the second Tripurasundari, Lakshmi, 
K&l! and others. The worship of a Eunuch (napungsaka) 
form does not bear fruit. What shall be the selected or 
patron Divinity depends on the competency (adhikara) of 
the worshipper, that is, what is suitable or fit for him given 
his character and attainments. The Y^mala says : “Men 
see Him in various ways, each according to his own incli- 
nations.” But an advaitist worshipper should at the same 
time remember that each is an aspect of one and the same 
Deity. 

Varaha Purana says : “ What Durga is, that is Vishnu, 
and that also is Shiva. The wise know that they are not 
different from one another. The fool, who in his partiality 
thinks otherwise, goes to the Raurava Hell.” There is, 
however, from the nature of the case, some distinction in 
the case of the worship of those on the path of enjo3rment, 
who should worship according to the mode in which they 
have been initiated. But the renoimcer should discard in 
every way all notions of difference. The Wave of Bliss, 
citing Samaya Tantra, says : “ By the worship of some 
Deva, liberation is with difficulty attained, and by the 
worship of others enjoyment is to be had, but in the case 
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of the worshipper of the Mother, both enjoyment and 
liberation lie in the hollow of his hands. ” But, unless pray- 
ed to, the Mother or Devi does not give fruit, and naturally 
so. For the Devi is moved to action through the prayers 
of the worshipper. Essentially the worshipper is the Devi 
Herself, and unless She in Her form as the worshipper is 
moved. She in Her aspect as the Supreme Lord — “Our 
Lady” does not move. 

By “ worshipper” is meant one who is proficient in 
Karma and Bhakti Yoga. The Jndnayogi’s effort is directed 
towards the attainment of the formless Brahman. Worship 
implies duality, and so does Mcmtra-yoga of which worship 
is a pai-t. From the B^a-mcmtra or seed mantra the Devata 
arises and this Devatfi. is the Brahman. In the Kunna 
PurS-na it is said : “ Those who think themselves to be differ- 
ent from the Supreme Lord will never see Him. All their 
labour is in vain. ” Therefore, the Shrlkrama says : “Medi- 
tate upon yourself as the Supreme Mother— the primordial 
Power— by your mind, word, and body.” All three take 
part in the ritual. The mind, which must from its nature 
have an object, is given a good object, that is, the image of 
its Lord. It holds to that. The worshipper utters the 
ritual words and with his body performs the ritual acts, 
such as the gestures (Mudrfi,), the giving of offerings, and so 
forth. And the reason is, as the Gandharva Tantra says : 
“By meditating on anything as oneself, man becomes that.” 
The mind assumes the form of its object —that is, by good 
thoughts man is transformed into what is good. So the 
worshipper is enjoined constantly to think : “ I am the 
Dev^ and none other.” By meditating on Vishnu, man 
becomes Vishnu. By meditating on Dera, man becomes 
He is freed from bodily ills and is liberated, for he 
attains spiritual knowledge. Such knowledge, in the Ad- 
vaita sense (though there are also other schools) means 
“ to be ”. To know Brahman is <o 6e Brahman. Brahman in 
Itself is not an object, and is not known as such. Brahmem 
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is known by being Brahman, which man attains through 
ritual forms, and Yoga processes, of which worship is a 
necessary preliminary. 

IV. 

In the preceding paragraphs, I have, in very general 
outline, dealt with the meaning oiSMhcmd as ritual worship, 
both as to its object and the principles on which it is based. 
I have given at the same time some examples. I propose 
here to pass a few remarks on certain other particular forms 
of ritual. I have already referred to image worship upon 
which, however, I will add a word. 

Western people speak of the image worshipped as being 
an “idol”, just as some so-called “reformed” Hindus 
influenced by Western views call it a “doll”. The Hindu 
term is Prattka and PratimA indicating that which is placed 
before one as the immediate and apparent object of worship, 
representative, of the Invisible Supreme. The mind cannot 
seize pure Spirit any more than (to use the simile of an 
Indian author) a pair of tongs can seize the air. The mind 
must, however, necessarily have before it some definite 
object, and one of such objects is the image or emblem. 
At the same time, the Hindu image is something more than 
a mere aid to devotion such as is the case in general as regards 
images in the Catholic ritual. For, by the “life-giving” 
{prdmrpratisMha) ceremony the life of the DevatS. or Divi- 
nity is invoked into the image. Deity is all-pervading and 
therefore cannot come or go. The image, like everything 
else, is already an appearance of Deity immanent in it, in 
the particular form or mould of earth, stone, metal, wood 
or whatever other the siibstance may be. Therefore, “in- 
vocation” {Avdhana) and “dismissal” {Visarjana) in the 
Ritual by which the Deity is invoked “to be present” and 
bid “to depart” mean this— that the immanence of Deity 
in the object of worship is recognized, kept present before, 
and ultimately released from the mind of the worshipper. 
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In fact,|[the Deity is there, ritual or no ritual. By the ritual 
the Deity is not only there in fact, but is so for the conscious- 
ness of the worshipper whose mind is transformed into a 
Divine mould. The Deity does not move, but the mind of 
the worshipper does so. It is the particular modification, 
a Vritti of the mind which comes and goes. Personally, I 
beUeve that “Idolatry” in its strictest literal sense is not to 
be found anywhere. The most ignorant individuals belong- 
ing to a primitive humanity are aware that they are, in one 
sense, in the presence of “stocks and stones”, and that the 
worshipful character of the image is not because it is such 
stock and stone, for, in that case all stock and stone is wor- 
shipful, but for other reasons. It has been noted already 
that the ritual is graded in this matter, as in others, into 
gross and subtle. The subtle form is that in which the 
least is left to the imagination, namely, an image in the 
round. Less so, in the order given, is the picture on the flat ; 
the emblem which has no external likeness to Divinity (such 
as the Im^a and Shdlagrama stone), and then the Yantra 
or diagram of worship. This Yantra is made up of different 
combinations of lines and curves, and is described as the 
body of the Mantra. Besides these external objects, there 
are mental representations of them and of other things. 
Thus actual flowers may be offered physically, or mental 
“flowers” may be offered by the mind, or the “flowers” of 
the virtues may be laid before the Demid. 

How often the word Ma/nJtra is used, and yet how few 
can say correctly what the term means ? It is only possible 
here to lay down a. few general lines of explanation of a 
subject with which I have endeavoured to deal in my recent 
work. The Garland of Letters ; for Garland or Rosary are 
names given to the alphabet or Sanskrit letters, which are 
each a manifestation of the Mother of the Universe. 

The Universe is movement, of various kinds, of the 
ultimate substance. This movement is sensed in five ways. 
Whatever is heard is the sound made by some particular 
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form of movement, and the hearing by mind and ear is 
again a form of movement. If there be no movement there 
is nothing to hear. When a letter is uttered in our hearing 
there is a particular movement which can be represented as a 
form for the eye, which form again involves colour, for what 
is perfectly colourless is formless, and, therefore, invisible. 
The letters are temporarily manifested by the action of the 
vocal organs and the circumambient air, but are in them- 
selves, that is, as attitudes of Power, eternal. As Postures 
of Power they are eternal, though as manifestations they 
appear with each imiverse and disappear with it. They 
are, like all else, a form of appearance of the Magna Mater, 
the one great Mother-Power, and are particular world-aspects 
of Her. The sound which is heard, and the mind and ear 
which hear it, are each such appearances. Each thing has 
a double aspect- one as a produced thing, or effect ; the 
other as the particular Causal Power which produces or more 
accurately manifests as that thing. That power again, 
relative to any of its particular productions, is an aspect of 
the general Mother-Power, and is, as such, a DevatS. Thus, 
the sun is a glorious epiphany of the Brahman, or All- 
Pervader which, in its character as the power inherent in 
that particular manifestation, is the Sun-Lord or 84ryar 
Demtd. DeoatA in its supreme {‘para) sense is the Lord of 
All, manifesting as the All. The Sun Devata is the same 
Lord in the character of a particular power of the AU'Power- 
ful manifesting in this form of the Sun. Whilst, therefore, 
in a sense. Mantra is the Sound-aspect of all that is, each 
Devata has His or Her own Mantra, and it is to such, 
mantras that the Scripture refers. The Mantra does not 
merely stand for or symbolize the Devoid. Still less is it a 
mere conventional label for the Devoid. It is the Devoid. 
The Devoid and Mantra are therefore one. 

In each mantra,howe ver, there are two Shaktis or powers. 
The Devoid who is the mantra is called the indicathig power 
{Vd^hika Shakti). The Devoid who is indicated {yddtya 
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Shakti) is the Ultimate Reality, or Supreme Brahman. 
The former leads to the latter. As each worshipper has his 
own Patron Deity or IshtadevatS,, so each worshipper is 
initiated in and practises a particular mantra. The 
Patron Deity is a particular aspect of the One Supreme 
Reality which cannot be directly worshipped, but which 
is worshipped indirectly as an aspect of that Reality in a 
world of duality. What Mantra a worshipper should prac- 
tise is determined by the Ouru who initiates. He should 
settle what it shall be by reference to the physical, psychi- 
cal and spiritual characteristics of the worshipper. This 
is the theory, but in practice a state of things often exists 
which has led to the criticism that Membra is “jabber”. 
Thus (to take but one example), I, though not a Hindu, 
was once asked by a Brahmin lady, through a pundit known 
to both of us, to tell her the meaning of her mantra, and this 
though she had passed fifty, she had never been told, nor 
could she find out even from the pundit. She was led to 
ask me and thus to reveal her mantra which should be kept 
secret, because she had heard that I had a manuscript B^a 
Koaha, or Dictionary, which gave the meanings of mantras. 
This incident is significant of the present state of things. 
Initiation has often and perhaps in most cases now-a-days 
little reality, being merely a “whispering in the ear”. A true 
and high initiation is one in which not merely instruction is 
given, but there is also an actual transference of power by 
teacher to disciple which enables the disciple both to 
understand, and then transforms him by infusing him with 
the powers of his Guru. 

Mantra-sddhand consists of the union of the Sddhand 
shakti or the power of the individual worshipper and the 
Mantra shakti or the power of the mantra itself. The worship- 
per exerts his own individual power to achieve through the 
mantra, and as he does this, the power of the mantra, which 
is as far greater than his own as the Devoid is greater than 
he, aids his effort. On the theory this must be so, because 
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as the worshipper more and more realizes the Devoid in 
mantra form, and identifies himself with the Devatd, he 
gains divine powers which supplement his human power 
as a worshipper. There are some Mantras which may be 
called prayers, such as the great G&yatri Mantra which prays 
for illumination of the understanding. A mantra, however, 
is not to be identified with prayer, which may be said in 
any form and in any language that the worshipper chooses. 
Prayer may be, of course, a great power, but it is never- 
theless the power of the particular worshipper only what- 
ever that may be. 

Worship (P^d) is done with meditation, recital of man- 
tras, obeisance, manual gestures, the making of offerings 
and the like. The gestures (Mvdrd) are part of a system 
which employs both body and mind, and makes the former 
express and emphasize the intentions of the latter. Similarly, 
an orator gives expression to his thought and emphasizes 
it by gesture. Thus, in the Maisya MuArd, the hands are 
put into the form of a fiish to indicate that the worshipper 
is offering to the Deity not merely the little quantity of water 
which is used in the worship, but that his intention is to 
offer all the oceans with the fish and other marine animals 
therein. This is part of what has been called “ mmnmery”. 
Well — it is “acting” ; but it is not necessarily more foolish 
than touching one’s hat as a sign of respect. The charge 
of mummery as against all religions is largely due to the 
fact that there are many people who will pass judgments 
on matters which they do not understand. Ignorant and 
half-educated persons everywhere people the world with 
fools because they are themselves such. 

Asa/m, or posture belongs to Yoga, except that the 
general posture for worship is Padmdsana, and worship is 
part of Mantra Yoga. 

Japa is “recital” of Mantra. There is no exact English 
equivalent for it, for “recital” signifies ordinary utterance, 
whereas Japa is of three kinds, namely : (o) that in which 
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the Mamtra is audibly uttered ; (6) where the lips are moved, 
but no sound is heard ; and (c) mental or by the mind only. 
The count is done on a rosary {mdld) or on the phalanges 
of the fingers. 

One of the great Mantras is the physical act of breathing. 
As this is done of itself so many times a day, now through 
the right, and then through the left nostril automatically, 
it is called the Ajapa Mantra — ^that is, the mantra which 
is said without Japa or willed effort on man’s part. The 
mantra which is thus automatically said is Ha/ngaah, 
Breath goes out with Hang, and comes in with 8ah. When 
outbreathing and inbreathing takes place, the throat and 
mouth are said to be in the position in which they are when 
pronouncing the letters H and S respectively. In other 
words, outbreathing is the same form of movement which 
is heard as the letter H. 

An important rite much referred to in the Tantras is 
Nydsa, which means the “placing” of the hands of the wor- 
shipper on different parts of his body, imagining at the same 
time that thereby the corresponding parts of the body of 
his Ishtadevatd are being there placed. It terminates with 
a movement, “spreading” the Divinity all over the body. 
“How absurd,” someone may say, “You cannot spread 
Divuiity like jam on bread.” Quite so; but the Hindu 
knows well that the word Brahman means the All-spreading 
Immense and cannot therefore be spread. But what may 
be and is spread is the mind — often circumscribed enough — 
of the worshipper, who by this thought and act is taught to 
remember and realize that he is pervaded by Divinity, and 
to affirm this by his bodily gesture. The ritual is full of 
affirmations. Affirm again, affirm, and still affirm. This 
injunction one might expect from a system which regards 
man and all that exists as limited forms of unlimited Power 
{ShaJcti). Affirm in every way is a principle of the ritual, 
a principle which ought to be as easily understood as a 
child’s repetition in order to learn a lesson. A man who 
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truly thinks hunseli to be becoming divine becomes, in 
iacti varying degrees, so. 

It is not possible in an account such as this to note more 
than a few of the leading rituals, and 1 conclude therefore 
with the very important Bkdtashuddhi. This term does 
not mean, as an English orientalist thought, “the driving 
away of demons” but purification of the Elements {Bh(ka) 
of which the body is composed. There are five of these with 
centres or Chakras in the spinal column. The grossest is 
at the base of the spine which is the seat of the power called 
Eimdalini. In Yoga, this power is roused, and led up throi^h 
the column, when it absorbs as it goes, each of the centres 
and the elements, and then the psychic centre, finally merg- 
ii^ with Spirit or Pure Consciousness in the upper brain 
which is the “seat” of the latter. In Yoga this actually 
takes place, but very few are Yogis ; and not all Yogis 
possess this power. Therefore, in the case of ritual worship 
this ascent, purification of the body, and merging of Matter 
and Mind in Consciousness takes place in imagination only. 
The “man of sin” is burnt in mental fire, and a new body 
is created, refreshed with the nectar of divine joy arising 
from the union of the “Divine pair” (Shiva and Shakti) or 
Consciousness and its Power. This is done in the imagina- 
tion of the worshipper, and not without result since as the 
Chchhftndogya Upanishad says : “What a man thinks that 
he becomes. ” So also the ^ndharva Tantra says : “ By 
thinking of That, one becomes That.” 

In Kundalinl Yoga or Laya Yoga, there is effected a 
progressive absorption of all limited and discrete forms of 
experience, that is fact-sections into the Primary Continuum 
which is Shiva and Shakti united together. Therefore, it 
is a merging or more properly expansion of the finite into 
the infinite, of the part into the whole, of the thinkable and 
measurable into the imthinkable and immeasurable. When 
we worship this progress is imagined. There is ,in time a 
transformation of Mind and Body into a condition which 
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renders them fit for the spiritual experience, which is the 
SamddM of Yoga or the ecstasis or ‘‘standing out” of Spirit 
from its limiting vehicles. Consciousness is then the Pihma 
or Whole. 



Chafteb ^Xll. 

VEDANTA AND TANTRA SHASTRA.* 


"y^HEN your representative asked me to speak this even- 
^ ^ ing, he suggested to me as my subject, that Sh§,stra 
which is a practical application of the Ved&ntic teaching. 
Mere talk about Ved&nta is nothing but a high form of 
amusement. If more than this is to be achieved, definite 
Sadhanl. is necessary. In the grand opening chapter of 
the Kulflrnava Tantra it is said : — “ In this world are count- 
less masses of beings suffering all manner of pain. Old 
age is waiting like a tigress. Life ebbs away as it were 
water from out of a broken pot. Disease kills like enemies- 
Prosperity is but a dream ; youth is like a flower. Life is 
seen and is gone like lightning. The body is but a bubble 
of water. How then can one know this and yet remain 
content ? The JivStm4 passes through lakhs of existence, 
yet only as man can he obtain the truth. It is with great 
difficulty that one is bom as man. Therefore, he is a self- 
kUler who, having obtained such excellent birth does not 
know what is for his good. Some there be who having 
drunk the wine of delusion are lost in worldly pursuits, 
reck not the flight of time and are moved not at the sight 
of suffering. There are others who have tumbled in the 
deep well of the Six Philosophies -idle disputants tossed 
on the bewildering ocean of the Vedas and Shl-stras. They 
study day and night and learn words. Some again, over- 
powered by conceit, talk of Unmani though not in any way 
realizing it. Mere words and talk cannot dispel the delusion 
of the wandering. Darkness is not dispelled by the mention, 
of the word ‘lamp’. What then is there to do ? The 
Sh&stras are many, life is short and there are a million 
obstacles. Therefore should their essence be mastered just 

Speech at the Meeting held in Calcutta on the Anniversary 
of Swami Vivekananda on 28th January 1917. 
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as the Hangsa separates the milk from the water with which 
it has bee^ mixed.” 

It then says that knowledge alone can gain liberation. 
But, what is this knowledge, and how may it be got ? 
Knowledge in the Shfistric sense is actual immediate ex- 
perience (S&ksh&tk&ra), not the mere reading about it in 
books, however divine, and however useful as a preliminary 
such study may be. 

How then to gain it ? The answer is, by Sftdhanfi. 
— a term which comes from the root “to exert”. It is 
necessary to exert oneself according to certain disciplines 
which the various religions of the world provide for their 
adherents. Much shallow talk takes place on the subject 
of ritual. It is quite true that some overlook the fact that 
it is merely a means to an end. But it is a necessary means 
all the same. This end cannot be achieved by merely sitting 
in PadmS,sana and attempting to meditate on the Nirgima 
Brahman. One may as well try to seize the air with a pair 
of tongs. How then may the Vedftntic truth be realized ? 
The Indian Sh&stra purports to give the means for the 
Indian body and mind. What Sh&stra ? Not the Karma- 
kfi.nda of the Vedas, because with the exception of a few 
hardly surviving rites, such as Homa, it has passed away. 
The actual discipline you will find in the Tantras of the 
Agamas. 

I prefer the use of this term to that of “the Tantra”, 
now so common, but which has risen from a misconception 
and leads to others. Tantra means injunction (Vidhi) or 
regulation (Niyama) or treatise, i.e., simply ShSstra. Thus 
Shankara calls the Sftnkhya “Tantra”. One cannot speak 
of “the Tantra” any more than one can speak of “the 
treatise”. We do not speak of the Purina, the Samhita, 
but of the Pur&nas and Samhitas. Why then speak of 
“the Tantra”? One can speak of the Tantras or Tantra 
ShS-stra. The fact is that there is an Agama of several 
schools, Shaiva, Sh&kta and Vaishnava. Shiva and Shakti 
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are one. The Shaiva (in the narrower sense) predominantly 
worships the right side of the Ardhanarishvara Murti, the 
Sh&kta worships the left. (Vhma or Shakti) side ; the place 
of woman being on the left. The Vaishnava Agama is the 
famous Panchar&tra, though there are Tantras not of this 
school in which Vishnu is the Ishtadevatft. All Agamas 
of whatever group’ share certain common ideas, outlook and 
practice. There are also certain differences. Thus, the 
Northern Shaivftgama which is called Trika and not “the 
Tantra” is, as is also the Sh&kta Tantra, Advaita. The 
Southern Shaiva school which is called Shaiva Siddh&nta 
and not “the Tantra”, as also the Vaishnava Agama or 
PancharSbtra (and not “the Tantra”) are VishishtAdvaita. 
There is some variance in ritual also as follows from variance 
in the IshtadevatS. worshipped. Thus, as you all know, it is 
only in some forms of worship that there is animal sacrifice, 
and in one division, again, of worshippers, there are rites 
which have led to those abuses which have gained for “the 
Tantra” its ill fame. A person who eats meat can never, 
it is said, attain Siddhi in the Shiva Mantra according to 
Dakshinop&sana. Each one of these schools has its own 
Tantras of which there were at one time probably thousands. 
The Shaiva Siddh&nta speaks of 28 chief Tantras or Agamas 
with many Upatantras. In Bengal mention is made of 
64. There are niunerous Tantras of the Northern Shaiva 
school of which the Mdilinivijaya and Svachchhanda Tantras 
are leading examples. The original connection between 
the Shaiva schools of North and South is shown by the fact 
that there are some books which are common to both, such 
as the M&tanga and Mrigendra Tantras. The Panchard.tra 
is composed of many Tantras, such as Lakshmi and Padma* 
Tantras and other works called Samhitas. In the Com- 
mentary to the Brahma Samhita which has been called the 
“essence of Vaishnavism ”, you will find Jfva Gbswami con- 
stantly referring to Grautamiya Tantra. How then has it 
come about that there is the ignorant notion that (to use the 
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words of an English work on Tibetan Buddhism) “ Tantras 
is restricted to the necromantic books of the later Shivaic 
or Shakti mysticism” ? I can only explain this by the fact 
that those who so speak had no knowledge of the Tantras 
as a whole, and were possibly to some extent misled by the 
Bengali use of the term “the Tantra”, to denote the Sh&kta 
Tantras current in Bengal. Naturally, the Bengalis spoke 
of their Tantras as “the Tantra”, but it does not follow 
that this expression truly represents the fact. I might 
develop this point at great length but cannot do so here. 
I wish merely to correct a common notion. 

Well, it is in these Tantras or the Agamas that you will 
find the ritual and Sadhan& which governs the orthodox 
life of the day, as also in some of the PurS-nas which contain 
much Tantrik ritual. 

I am not concerned to discuss the merits or the reverse 
of these various forms of SMhana. But the Agama teaches 
an important lesson the value of which all must admit, 
namely mere talk about Religion and its truths will 
achieve nothing spiritual. There must be action (Kriya). 
Definite means must be adopted if the truth is to be realized. 
The Vedanta is not spoken of as a mere speculation as some 
Western Orientalists describe it to be. It claims to be based 
on experience. The Agamas say that if you follow their 
direction you wiU gain Siddhi. As a Tibetan Buddhist once 
explained to me, the Tantras were regarded by his people 
rather as a scientific discovery than as a revelation ; that 
is, something discovered by the self rather than imparted 
from without. They claim to be the revealed means by 
which the Tattva or other matters may be discovered. But 
the point is, whether you follow these directions or not, 
you must follow some. For this reason every ancient faith 
has its ritual. It is only in modem times that persons with 
but little understanding of the subject have thought ritual 
to be uimecessary. Their condemnation of it is based on 
the undoubted abuses of mechanical and unintelligent 
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devotion. But because a thing is abused it does not follow 
that it is itself bad. 

The Agama is, as a friend of mine well put it, a practical 
philosophy, adding what the intellectual world wants most 
to-day is this sort of philosophy — a philosophy which not 
merely argues but experiments. He rightly points out that 
the latest tendency in modem Western philosophy is to rest 
upon intuition, as it was formerly the tendency to glorify 
dialectics. But, as to the latter “Tarkapratishth&n&t,” 
intuition, however, has to be led into higher and higher pos- 
sibilities by means of S&dhan&, which is merely the gradual 
unfolding of the Spirit’s vast latent magazine of power, 
enjoyment, and vision which every one possesses in himself- 
All that exists is here. There is no need to throw one’s 
eyes into the heavens for it. The Vishvas&ra Tantra says, 
“What is here is there : what is not here is nowhere.” As 
I have said, I am not here concerned with the truth or ex- 
pediency of any particular religion or method (a question 
which each must decide for himself), but to point out that 
the principle is fully sound, namely, that Religion is and is 
based on spiritual experience, and if you wish to gain such 
experience it is not enough to talk about or have a vague 
wish for it, but you must adopt some definite means well 
calcxilated to produce it. The claim of the Agama is that 
it provides such means and is thus a practical application 
of the teaching of the Ved&nta. The watchword of every 
T&ntrik is Kriy& — to be up and doing. You will find in 
the useful compilation called Yatidharmanimaya that even 
Dandins of Shankara’s school follow a T&ntrik ritual suited 
to their state. In fact all must act who have not achieved. 

This leads me to say a word on the SvS.mi in whose, 
honour we meet to-day. He was always up and doing. 
The qualities I most admire in him are his activity, 
manliness and courage. There are still Indians (though 
fortunately not so nmnerous as there were when I first 
came to India now getting on for 30 years ago) who seem 
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to be ashamed of and would apologize for their life, customs, 
race, art, philosophy and religion and so forth. The Sv&mi 
was not of this sort. He was, on the contrary, amongst the 
first to affirm his Hindu faith and to issue a bold challenge 
to all who attacked it. This was the attitude of a man. 
It is also a manly attitude to boldly reject this faith if aftet 
fully studying and understanding it you find that the doc- 
trines it preaches do not commend themselves to your 
reason. For we must, at all cost, have intellectual, as well 
as every other form of honesty. But this is another thing 
from the shame-faced apology of which I speak and which 
is neither one thing nor another. The Sv&mi spoke up and 
acted. And for this all must honour him who, whatever 
be their own religious beliefs, value sincerity, truth and 
courage which are the badge of every nobility. And so 
I offer these few words to his memory which we all here, 
either by our speech or presence, honour to-day. 
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Chapter XXIII. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF HINDU RELIGIOUS 
RITUAL* 

^T^HE word “ religious ” in the title of this lecture has 
been inserted in order to exclude magical ritual, with 
which I do not deal, though I have a word or two to say 
on the subject. 

As regards the word “ Hindu”, it must be remem- 
bered that there is considerable variety of doctrine and 
ritual, for there are a number of commimities of Indian 
worshippers. Though, perhaps, too much stress is gene- 
rally laid on these differences, and sufficient notice is not 
taken of fundamental points of agreement, yet there are 
•differences, and if we are to be exact, we must not forget 
that fact. It is not, of course, possible, during the hour or 
so at my disposal, to treat of all these differences. I have, 
therefore, selected the ritual of one of these commimities 
called Sh&ktas. These worshippers are so called because 
they worship the great Mother-Power or Mah&shakti. 
Their doctrine and practice is of importance, because, (as 
an Italian author has recently observed,) of its accentuation 
of Will and Power. He describes it as “a magnificent en- 
semble of metaphysic, magic, and devotion raised on gran- 
diose foundations.” And so, whether it be acceptable or 
not, I think it is. The title, therefore, is, in this matter, 
not exact. Some of what is here said is of common appli- 
cation and some is peculiar to the Sh&ktas. 

Now as to the word “Ritual”. Ritual is the Art both 
of Religion and Magic. Magic, however, is more com- 
pletely identified with ritual than is religion ; for magic 
is ritual, using the latter term to include both mental and 

* Lecture delivered before the India Society on June 24, 1926. 
Chairman : Sir Francis Younghusband. 
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bodily activity; whereas religion, in the wide sense of 
Dharma, is not merely ritual-worship, but covers morality 
also. And so, it is finely said : “ The doing of good to others 
is the highest Dharma.” In this sense of the term Dharma, 
we are not concerned with ritual. Ritual has been the 
subject of age long dispute. Whilst there are some who 
favour it, others are fanatically opposed to it. In this 
matter, India, as usual, shows her great reconciling wisdom. 
She holds (I speak of those who follow the old ways) that 
ritual is a necessity for the mass of men. To this extent 
she adopts what I may call the “ Catholic” attitude. She 
makes, however, concession on the other hand to the “ Pro- 
testant” view, in holding that, as a man becomes more 
and more spiritual, he is less and less dependent on exter- 
nals, and therefore on ritual, which may be practically 
dispensed with in the case of the highest. 

Then as to the word “Psychology”. In order to imder- 
stand the ritual, one must know the psychology of the 
people whose it is ; and in order to know and to under- 
stand their psychology, we must know their metaphysic. 
There are some who claim to dispense with metaphysic, 
but the Indian people have been, throughout their history, 
pre-eminently thinkers. The three greatest metaphysical 
peoples have been, in the past, the Greelcs and the Indians, 
both Brahmanist and Buddhist, and, in modem times, the 
Germans. The Greek, Sanskrit, and Gemian languages 
are pre-eminently fitted for metaphysical use. We must 
then deal with metaphysic when treating of Hindu ritual. 
I do not propose, however, here to enter upon the subject 
more than is absolutely necessary to understand the matter 
in hand. 

Now, when we look around us, we see everywhere 
Power, or Shakti. The world is called Jagat, which means 
“the moving thing”, Ijecause, anticipating modem doctrine, 
the Ancient Hindus held that everything was in a state of 
ceaseless activity, which was not the Brahman in Itself 
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(Svardpa). Such movement is either due to the inherent 
power of mind and matter, or to a cause which, though 
immanent in the universe, yet is not wholly manifested by, 
but transcends it. This latter alternative represents the 
Indian view. Power (Shakti) connotes a Power-holder 
(Shaktim&n). Power as universe is called Sams&ra. The 
state of power, as it is in itself, that is, the state of Power- 
holder, is (to use one of the better-kno^vn terms, though 
there are others) Nirv&na. 

What, then, is the nature of experience in the Sams&ra ? 
The latter is the world of form, and Dharma is the Law of 
Form. Form necessarily implies duality and limitation. 
Therefore, experience in Sams&ra is an experience of form 
by form. It is limited, dualistic experience. It is limited 
or Apurna (not the whole or complete), relative to the state 
of Nirv&na, which is the whole (Puma) or complete or 
Perfect Experience. Therefore, whilst the latter is a state 
of all-knowingness and all-mightiness, man is a contrac- 
tion (Sankocha), and is a' “ little-knower” and “ little- 
doer”. The Power-holder is called Shiva-shakti — that is, 
the supreme Shiva-shakti, for the universe, being but 
the manifestation of the transcendent Shiva-shakti, is also 
itself Shiva-shakti. The names Shiva and Shakti are the 
twin aspects of one and the same Reality. Shiva denotes 
the masculine, unchanging aspect of Divinity, while Shakti 
denotes its changing feminine aspect. These two are 
Hamsah, Ham being Shiva and male, and Sah being Shakti 
and female. It is this Hamsah, or legendary “ Bird”, 
which is said, in the poem called “ Wave of Bliss,” “ to 
swim in the waters of the mind of the great”. The unmani- 
fest Shiva-shakti aspect is unknown, except in the Sam&- 
dhi or ecstasy of Yoga. But the Shakti aspect, as mani- 
fested in the universe, is near to. the Sh&kta worshipper. 
He can see Her and touch Her, for it is She who appears 
as the universe, and so it is said : “ What care I for the 
Father, if I but be on the lap of the Mother ?” This is the 
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Great Mother, the Magna McUer of the Mediterranean 
civilization, and the Mahadevi of India— that August Image 
whose vast body is the universe, whose breasts are Sim 
and Moon. It was to Her that the “ mad”, wine-drinking 
Sadhu Bh&ma referred, when he said to a man I knew who 
had lost his mother : “ Earthly mothers and those who 
suck their breasts are mortal ; but deathless are those who 
have fed at the breast of the Mother of the Universe.” It 
is She who personalizes in the form of all the beings in the 
universe y and it is She again who, as the essence of such 
personalizing, is the Supreme Personality (Parahant&), 
who in manifestation is “ God in Action”. Why, it may 
be asked, is God thought of as Mother ? This question 
may be countered by another — “ Why is God called 
Father ?” God is sexless. Divinity is spoken of as Mother 
because It “ conceives, bears, gives birth to, and nourishes 
the Universe”. In generation man is said to be a helper 
only. The learned may call this mother-notion, “ infan- 
tilism” and “anthropomorphism”. But the Shakta will 
not be afraid, and will reply that it is not he who has arbi- 
trarily invented this image of the Mother, but that is the 
form in which She has herself presented Herself to his 
mind. The great Shakta poet, Ramapras^da, says : “ By 
feeling (Bh&va) is She known. How then can Abh&va 
(that is, lack of feeling) find her?” In any case he may re- 
call the lines of the Indian poet : “ If 1 understand, and 
you understand, 0 my mind, what matters it whether any 
other understand or not ?” 

Viewing the matter more drily and metaphysically, we 
have then to deal with two states. Firstly, the limited 
experience of Sams&ra the Becoming, and the Perfect 
Experience or transcendent Being, which is Nirv&na. This 
last state is not for the Sh&kta mere abstract Being. This 
is a fiction of the ratiocinating intellect. It is a massive, 
rich, and concrete experience, a state which- being power- 
ful to produce from out itself the Universe — ^must therefore 
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hold tlte seed or essence of it within itself. It is a mistake 
on this view to suppose that those who attain to it will 
lose anything of worth by so doing. 

The first point which is therefore established is that 
there are these two states. Both are so established by ex- 
perience — ^the first by the ordinary experience man has of 
this world, and the second by supernormal spiritual experi- 
ence. For the Hindu holds that the Supreme State is 
proved not by speculation or aigument (which may yet 
render its support), but by actual spiritual experience. 

The second point to remember is tliat these tico states 
are one. We must not think of “creation” in the 
sense, in wliich there is an infinite break lietween man and 
God, and, therefore, man cannot become God. Man, in 
this system of Ved&nta, is, though a contraction of Power, 
nevertheless, in essence, the self-same Power which is God. 
There is unity (Abheda) as Essence, and difference (Bheda) 
as Manifestation. Similarly, Islamic philosophy distin- 
guishes between independent Zat, or essence, and dependent 
and derivative Attribute, or Sifat. Essence is one. Mani- 
festation is different. The two are thus neither identical 
nor separate. There is that which the Hindus call Abheda- 
Bheda. 

The third point then is that Man, ]:)eing such Power, 
he can by his effort, and the grace of his patron Deity, en- 
hance it even to the extent that he becomes one with Divi- 
nity. And so it is said that “ by the worship of Vishnu, 
man becomes Vishnu”. To know a being or thing is, 
according to non-dual Ved&nta, to be that thing. To know 
God, then, is to be God. Man can then pass from limited 
experience, or Samsftra, to Perfect Experience, or Kir- 
v&na. This “towering tenet,” to use Brian Hodgson’s 
phrase (“Nepal”), that finite mind may be raised to in- 
finite consciousness, is also held by Buddhism. 

The practical question then is: How is this experi- 
ence of oneness with Divinity, its powers and attributes, 
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obtained ? The answer is that this is the work of Sftdhan& 
and Yoga. 

The term SMhan& comes from the root S&dh, which 
means to exert, to strive to attain a particular result or 
Siddhi, as it is called. The person making the effort is 
called S&dhaka, and if he obtains the result desired, or 
Siddhi, he is called Siddha. Etymologically S§klhan& may 
refer to any effort. Thus a person who takes lessons in 
French or in riding, with a view to learn that language or 
to become a horsemauj is doing S^hanH for those purposes 
respectively. If French or riding is learnt, then Siddhi is 
obtained, and the man who attains it is Siddha, or pro- 
ficient in French and riding respectively. But technically 
S^hantl refers either to Ritual Worship or Ritual Magic. 
A Sddhaka is always a dualist, whatever his theoretical 
doctrine may be, because worship implies both worshipped 
and worshipper. The highest aim of religious worship is 
attainment of the Abode or Heaven of the Divinity wor- 
shipped. This Heaven is not Nirvana. The latter is a 
formless state, whereas Heaven is a pleasurable abode of 
forms — a state intermediate between Death and Rebirth. 
According to the ordinary view. Ritual Worship is a pre- 
paration for Yoga. When a man is Siddha in Sftdhand. 
he becomes qualified for Yoga, and when he is Siddha in 
Yoga he attains Perfect Experience. Yoga is thus the pro- 
cess whereby man is raised from Limited to Perfect Ex- 
perience. The Sadhanfl. with which I am now concerned 
is religious Sadhan&, a spiritual effort to achieve a moral 
and spiritual aim, though it may also seek material blessings 
from the Divinity worshipped. 

Magic is the development of supernormal power, either 
by extension of natural faculty or by control over other 
bdngs and forces of nature. I use the word “ supernormal’' 
and not “ supernatural” because all power is natural. Thus 
one man may see to a certain extent with his eyes. Another 
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man wdth more powerful eyes will see better. A man with 
a telescope will see further than either of these two. For 
the telescope is a scientific extension of the natural faculty 
of sight. Over and beyond this is the “magical” exten- 
sion of power called clairvoyance. The last power is 
natural but not normal. Magic (of which there has been 
abuse) has yet been indiscriminately condemned. Whe- 
ther an act is good or bad depends upon the intention and 
the surrounding circumstances, and this same rule applies 
whether the act is normal or magical. Thus a man may 
in defence of his life use physical means for self-protection, 
even to the causing of the death of his adversary. Killing 
in such a case does not become bad because the means 
employed are not normal but “ magical”. On the other 
hand, Black Magic, or AbhichS.ra, is the doing of harm to 
another without lawful excuse. This the Scripture 
(Sh^stra) condemns as a great sin. As the “ Kulamava 
Tantra” says (XII. 63), “ Atmamt mroabhutebhyo hiUm 
huryySi Kuledtvmi ” — ^that is, a man should not injure, but 
should do good to others as if they were his own self. 
In the Tantra Sh^tras are to be foimd magical rituals. 
Some classes of works, such as the “ D&maras,” are largely 
occupied with this subject. It is a mistake, however, to 
suppose that because a practice is described in the Scrip- 
ture, it is counselled by it. A book on legal medicine may 
state the substances by and manner in which a man may 
be poisoned. It describes the process which, if carried 
out, produces a particular result, but it does not on that 
account counsel killing. As regards the magical rites 
themselves, the view that they are mere childish super- 
stition is not an understanding one. The objective ritual 
stimulates, is a support of, and serves the Mind-Rays, 
which, the Hindus would say, are not less but more power- 
ful than the physical forms we call X-rays and the like. 
It has long been known in India, as it is becoming known 
in the West, that the mind is not merely a passive mirror 
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of objects, but is a great and active Power. As I have al- 
ready said, however, I do not propose to deal with this 
subject, and now return to that of religious worship. 

Religious ritual is either formal (Karma, such as the 
Hdma rite, or is devotional (Upasan&), according as the 
act done belongs to the Karma or Up&sand. K&ndas, which 
together with the Jn&na K&nda, constitute the three-fold 
division of Veda. The distinction between Karma and 
Up&sanA is this. In ritual Karma the result is produced 
by performance of the rite, such as H6ma, independently 
of the effort of the SMhaka, provided there be strict ritual 
accuracy ; whereas, the fruit of Up&san&, or psychological 
worship, depends on the personal devotion of the worshipper, 
and without it the act is of no avail. Up&san&, or devo- 
tional worship, is again either gross (Sthula) or subtle 
(Sukshma), according to the degree of competency or ad- 
vancement of the S&dhaka or person who does Sadhana. 
We must not understand by the word “ gross” anything 
bad. It is merely used in contra-distinction to the word 
“subtle”. Thus, a worshipper who is doing his S&dhanA 
before an exterior image is performing gross worship, where- 
as he who worships a mentally conceived image is doing 
subtle worship. A man who ofEers real flowers is doing a 
part of gross worship. Subtle worship in such a case would 
be the offering of flowers of the mind. 

I will now shortly examine the Vedtlntic theory of 
Mind, which must be known if the ritual is to be understood. 
There is no Mind without Matter or Matter without Mind, 
except in dreamless sleep, when the latter is wholly with- 
drawn. The Mind has always an object. In a literal sense, 
there is no vacuous mind. It is not aware, of course, of all 
objects, but only of those to which it pays attention. Nextly, 
Mind is not (Consciousness (Chit) which is immaterial, 
hlind, on the contrary, is a quasi-material principle of Un- 
consciousness, which, on one view, appears to be conscious 
by reason of the association of Consciousness with it. 
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According to the Sh&kta Sh&stra view, Mind is an uncon- 
scious quasi-material force, being the power of Conscious- 
ness to limit itself, and to the extent of such limitation, to 
appear as unconscious. How then does Mind operate ? 
A Mind-Ray goes forth to the object, which in its turn 
shapes the mental substance into the form of the object. 
Thus, when a man thinks of an image of Divinity intently 
and without distraction, his mental substance takes the 
form of the image. The object which is perceived leaves 
an impress on the mind, and this impress, if repeated, sets 
up a tendency or Samsk&ra. Thus a man who repeatedly 
thinks good thoughts has a tendency towards the thinking 
of such thoughts, and by continued good thought character 
is moulded and transformed. As the Chhandogya Upa- 
nishad says : “ As a man thinks that he becomes.” Simi- 
larly, the Gandharva Tantra says : “ By meditating on 
anything as the self, one becomes that thing.” A man 
can thus shape his mind for good or bad. 

The mind affects the body. As it is said in the West, “the. 
soul is form and doth the body make.” Every thought has a 
corresponding change in the material substance of the brain. 

Well, then, as the mind must have an object which 
again shapes the mind, the ritual selects a good object, 
namely, the Divinity of worship with all good attributes. 

The Slldhaka meditates on and worships that. Con- 
tinued thought, repetition, the engagement of the body 
in the mental action co-operate to produce a lasting and good 
tendency in the mental substance. Sincere and continued 
effort effects the transformation of the worshipper into a 
likeness with the Divinity worshipped. For as he who is 
always thinking bad thoughts becomes bad, so he who 
thinks divine thoughts becomes himself divine. The 
transformation which is commenced in S&dhan& is com- 
pleted in Yoga, when the difference between worshipper 
and worshipped ceases in that unitary consciousness which 
is ecstasy or Sam&dhi, or transcendent perfect experience. 
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Let us now examine some illustrations of the psycho- 
logical principles stated. 

Divinity as it is in Itself cannot (as an Indian writer 
has said) be seized by the mind any more than air can be 
grasped by a pair of tongs. It is necessary, therefore, to 
have something placed before one as a representatvoe of 
something else, which is what the Sanskrit terms, Prattka 
Pratima, for the object worshipped, mean. This may be 
an external object or a mental one. As regards the former, 
there are varying degrees of grossness and subtlety. The 
grossest is that in which there is no call upon imagination 
—that is, the Image of three dimensions. I^ess so is the 
painting on the flat ; then comes the emblem, which may be 
quite unlike the Devata or Divinity, of which it is an em- 
blem, such as the Sh^lagr^ma stone in the worship of 
Vishnu, and, lastly, the Yantra, which is the diagrammatic 
body of a Mantra. 

Worship is outer — that is, of an outer object with 
physical acts such as bodily prostrations, offering of real 
flowers, and so on : or it may be partly or wholly mental, 
as in the latter case, where both the form of the Divinity 
is imagined (according to the meditational form or DhyAna 
given in the Scriptures) as also the offerings. 

The forms of worship vary according to the capacity 
of the worshipper. In the simplest form, the worshipper 
draws upon the daily life, and treats the Divinity whom he 
invokes as he would a guest, welcoming It after its journey, 
offering water for the dusty feet and the mouth, present- 
ing It with flowers, lights, clothes, and so on. These in- 
gr^ents of worship are called Upach&r&. In the psycho- 
ph^iological rites of some Shirktas, the abuse of which 
has brought them ill-fame, the Up&chlUr& are the functions 
of the body. In image-worship, the mind is shaped into 
the form of the object perceived. But the perception of 
a material image is not enough. The worshipper must see 
Divinity before liim. This he invokes into the image by 
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wbat is called the welcoming (Avldiana) and Life-giving 
(Prilnapratislitlift) ceremonies, just as, at the conclusion of 
the worship, he bids the Deity depart (Visarjana). Un- 
comprehending minds have asked : “ How can God be 
made to come and go 1” The answer is that He does not. 
What come and go are the modifications, or vrittis, of and 
in the mind of the SMhaka or worshipper. To invoke the 
Deity means, then, a direction not to the Deity, but by the 
worshipper to himself to understand that the Deity is there. 
Deity which is omnipresent is in the Image as elsewhere, 
wliatever the SMhaka may do or not do. The Sadhaka 
informs his own mind with the notion that the Deity is 
present. He is then conscious of the presence of and medi- 
tates on Divinity and its attributes, and if he be undis- 
tracted, his mind and its thought are thereby divinely 
shaped. Before the Divinity so present, both objectively 
and to the mind of the Sadhaka, worship is done. It is 
clear that the more this worship is sincerely continued, 
the greater both in degree and persistence is the transform- 
ation effected. The body is made to take its part either 
by appropriate gestures, called Mudr&, or other acts such 
as prostrations, offerings, libations, and so forth. By 
constant worship the haind and disposition become good, 
for good thoughts repeated make a man good. Ritual 
produces by degrees transformation, at first temporary, 
later lasting. “ Bidding the Divinity depart” means that 
the mind of the S&dhaka has ceased to worship the Image. 
It is not that the Deity is made to retire at the behest of 
his worshipper. A true Sddhaka has Divinity ever in his 
thoughts, whether he is doing formal worship or not. “ In- 
vitation” and " Bidding Depart” are done for the purposes 
of the worship of the Image only. Personally, 1 doubt 
whether idolatry exists anywhere in the sense that a wor- 
shipper believes a material image as such to be God. But, 
in any case, Indian image-worship requires for its under- 
standing and practice some knowledge of Vedftnta. 
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Transfonnation of consciousness-feeling by ritual may 
be illustrated by a short examination of some other of its 
forms. 

Gesture of the hands, or Mudrd., is a common part of 
the ritual. There is necessarily movement of the hands 
and body in any worship which requires external action, 
but I here speak of the specially designed gestures. For 
instance, 1 am now making the Fish gesture, or Matsya 
Mudrfe. The hands represent a fish and its fins. The 
making of this gesture indicates that the worshipper is 
ofiering not only the small quantity of water which is con- 
tained in the ritual vessel, but that (such is his devotion) 
his intention is to give to the Deity all the oceans with the 
fish and other marine animals therein. The S&dhaka 
might, of course, form this intention without gesture, but 
experience shows that gesture emphasizes and intensifies 
thought, as in the case of public speaking. The body is 
made to move with the thought. I refer here to ritual 
gestures. The term Mudra is also employed to denote 
bodily postures assumed in Hathayoga as a health-giving 
gymnastic. 

Asana, or seat, has more importance in Yoga than in 
S&dhandi. The principle as regards Asana is to secure a 
comfortable seat, because that is favourable to meditation 
and worship generally. If one is not comfortable there is 
distraction and worry. Both Mudr& and Asana are, there- 
fore, ancillary to worship as Puja, the principle of which 
has been described. 

Japa is recital of Mantra, the count being done either 
on a rosary or the phalanges of the fingers. What is a 
Mantra ? A ' Mantra is Divinity. It is Divine Power, or 
Daivi Shakti, manifesting in a soimd body. The Shftstra 
says that those go to Hell who think that an image is a mere 
stone, that Mantras are merely letters, and that a Guru 
is a mere man, and not a manifestation and represent- 
ative of the Lord as Supreme Teacher, Illuminator, and 
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Director. The chief Mantra is Om. This represents to 
human ears the sound of the first general movement of 
Divine Power towanls the manifestation of the Universe. 
All other Mantras are particular movements and sounds 
(for the two co-exist) derived from Om. Here the S&dhaka 
strives to realize his unity with the Mantra, or Divinity, 
and to the extent that he does so, the Mantra Power 
(Mantra-Shakti) supplements his worship-power (S&dhand, 
Shakti). This rite is also an illustration of the principle 
that repetition makes perfect, for the repetition is done (it 
may be) thousands of times. 

Japa is of three kinds — ^gross, subtle, and supreme. In 
the first, the Mantra is audibly repeated, the objective 
body-aspect or sovmd predominating ; in the second, there 
is no audible sound, the lips and other organs forming 
themselves into the position which, together with contact 
with the air, produce the sound of the letters ; in the third, 
the Japa is mental — ^that is, there is emphasis on the Divine, 
or subjective aspect. This is a means for the ritual real- 
ization — that is, by mind — of the unity of human power 
and Divine Power. 

Ny&sa is an important rite. The word means “ placing” 
— ^that is, of the hands of the S&dhaka on different parts 
of his body, at the same time, saying the appropriate Man- 
tras, and imagining that by his action the corresponding 
parts of the body of the Deity are placed there. The rite 
terminates with a movement of the hands, “ spreading” the 
Divinity all over the body. It is not supposed that the 
Divinity can be spread like butter on bread. The Supreme 
Mother-Power is the Brahman, or All-Pervading Immense. 
What is all-spreading cannot be moved or spread. What 
can, however, be “spread” is the thought of the worship- 
per, who, with appropriate bodily gesture, imagines that the 
Deity pervades his body, which is renewed and divinized. 
By imagining the body of the Deity , to be his body, he 
purifies himself, and aftens his unity with the Devatfi,. 
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An essential element in all rites is Bh^ltashuddlii, 
which means the purific-ation of the elements of which 
the body is composed. Man is physical and psychical. The 
physical body is constituted of five modes of motion of 
material substance, which have each, it is said, centres 
in the spinal column, at points which in the body corres- 
pond to the position of various plexuses. These centres 
extend from the base of the spine to the throat. Between 
the eyebrows is the sixth or psychical centre, or mind. 
At the top of the brain, or cerebrum, is the place of con- 
sciousness ; not that Consciousness in itself — that is, as 
distinct from Mind — can have a centre or be localized in 
any way ; for, it is immaterial and all-pervading. But, at 
this point, it is the least veiled by mind and matter, and is, 
therefore, most manifest. This place is the abode of trans- 
cendent Shiva-Shakti as Power-holder. In the lowest 
centre (MulMhS,ra), which is at the base of the spine, there 
sleeps the Immanent Cosmic Power in bodies called Kun- 
dalini Shakti. Here She is ordinarily at rest. She is 
so, so long as man enjoys limited world-experience. She 
is then roused. “ Jdgrahi Jcmmi'’ (“ Arise, 0 Mother !”,) 
calls out the S§,dhaka poet, R&mapras&da, “ How long 
wilt thou sleep in the Mul&dh&ra ?” When so roused. She 
is led up through the spinal column, absorbing all the 
physical and psychical centres, and unites with Shiva as 
consciousness in the cerebrum, which is known as the 
“ thousand-petalled lotus”. The body is then drenched 
with and renewed by the nectar which is the result of their 
miion and is immortal life. This is the ecstasy which is 
the marriage of the Inner Divine Man and Woman. Meta- 
physically speaking, for the duration of such union, there 
is a substitution of the Supreme Experience for World- 
Experience. 

This is the real process in Yoga. But in ritual (for 
all are not Yogis) it is imagined only. In imagination, 
the “ man of sin ” (P&papurusha) is burnt in mental fire. 
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Kundalinl absorbs the centres, unites with Shiva, and then, 
redescending, recreates the centres,- bathing them in nec- 
tar. By the mental representation of this process, the 
mind and body are purified, and the former is made to 
realize the unity of man and the Supreme Power, whose 
limited form he is, and the manner whereby the Universe 
is involved into and evolved from Shiva-shakti. 

All these, and other rituals which I have no time to 
mention, keep the mind of the S&dhaka occupied with the 
thought of the Supreme Power and of his essential unity 
with It, with the result that he becomes more and more 
that which he thinks upon. His Bhftva, or disposition, 
becomes purified and divinized so far as that can be in the 
world. At length practice makes perfect in SadhanS., and 
on the arising in such purified and illuminated mind, of 
knowledge and detachment from the world, there is com- 
petency for Yoga. When in turn practice in Yoga makes 
perfect, all limitations on experience are shed, and Nirvana 
is attained. 

Ordinarily it is said that enjoyment (Bhoga) only en- 
chains and Yoga only liberates. Enjoyment (Bhoga) 
does not only mean that which is bad (Adharma). Bad 
enjoyment certainly enchains and also leads to Hell. 
Good — ^that is, lawful — enjoyment also enchains, even 
thoi^h Heaven is its fruit. Moreover, Bhoga means both 
enjoyment and suffering. But, according to the Bengal 
ShSkta worshippers. Enjoyment (which must necessarily 
be lawful) and Yoga may be one. According to this me- 
thod (see Masson-Oursel, “ Esquisse d’une Histoire de la 
Philosophie Indienne”), the body is not of necessity an 
obstacle to liberation. For, there is no antinomy, except 
such as we ourselves fancy, between Nature and Spirit, 
and therefore there is nothing wrong or low- in natural 
function. Nature is the instrument for the realization of 
the aims of the Spirit. Yoga controls but- does not frus- 
trate enjoyment, which may be itself Yoga in so far as it 
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paciiSes the mind and makes man one with his inner self. 
The spontaneity of life is under no suspicion. Suprme 
power is immanent in body and mind, and these are also 
forms of its expression. And so, in the psycho-physio- 
logical rites of these Sh&ktas, to which I have referred, 
the body and its functions are sought to be made a means 
of, as they may otherwise be an obstacle to, liberation. 
The Vira, or heroic man, is powerful for mastery on all the 
plains and to pass beyond them. He does not shim the 
world from fear of it, but holds it in his grasp and learns 
its secret. He can do so because the world does not exist 
in isolation from some transcendent Divinity exterior to 
Nature, but is itself the Divine Power inseparate from the 
Divine Essence. He knows that he is himself as body and 
mind such power, and as Spirit or Self such essence. When 
he has learned this, he escapes both from the servile sub- 
jection to circiunstance, and the ignorant driftings of a 
humanity which has not yet realized itself. Most are still 
not men but candidates for Humanity. But he is the 
illumined master of himself, whether he is developing all 
his powers in this world, or lil)erating himself therefrom 
at his will. 

I conclude by citing a verse from a Hymn in the great 
“ Mahak&la Samhitk,” by a S&dhaka who had surpassed 
the stage of formal external ritual, and was of a liighly 
advanced devotional type. I first read the verse and then 
give a commentary thereon which is my own. 

“ I torture not my body by austerity.” 

(For the body is the Divine Mother. Why then tor- 
ture it ? The Hymnist is speaking of those who, like him- 
self, have realized that the body is a manifestation of the 
Divine Essence. He does not say that no one is to practise 
austerities. These may be necessary for those who have 
not realized that the body is divine, and who, on the con- 
trary, look upon it as a material obstacle which must be 
strictly controlled. It is a common mistake of Western 
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crities to take that which is meant for the particular case 
as appljring to all.) 

“ I make no pilgrimages.” 

(For the sacred places in their esoteric sense are in the 
body of the worshipper. Why should he who knows this 
travel ? Those, however, who do not know this may pro- 
fitably travel to the exterior sacred places such as Benares, 
Puri, Brindaban.) 

“ I waste not my time in reading the Vedas.” 

(This does not mean that no one is to read the Vedas. 
He has already done so, but the Kulfimava Tantra says : 
“ Extract the essence of the Scriptures, and then cast away 
the rest, as chaff is separated from the grain.” When the 
essence has been extracted, what need is there of further 
reading and study ? Moreover, the Veda recalls the spiritual 
experiences of others. What each man wants is that ex- 
perience for himself, and this is not to be had by reading 
and speculation, but by practice, as worship or Yoga.) 

But, says the author of the Hymn, addressing the 
Divine Mother: 

“ I take refuge at thy Sacred Feet.” 

(For this is both the highest Bfidhanfi and the fruit of it.) 

In conclusion, I will say a word upon the Tantra Shft- 
stra to which I have referred. The four chief Scriptures 
of the Hindus are Veda, Smriti, Purfina and .Sgama. 
There are four Ages, and to each of these Ages is assigned 
its own peculiar Scripture. For the present Age the gov- 
erning Scripture is the ^ama. The Agama or ‘‘tradi- 
tions,” is made up of several schools such as Vaishnava, 
Shaiva and Shitkta. It is a mistake to suppose that 
Agama is a name given only to the Southern Scriptures, and 
that Tantra is the name of the Scriptures of the Bengal 
School of Sh&ktas. The Scripture of all these communi- 
ties is the Agama, and the Agama is constituted of Scrip- 
tures called Tantra and also by other names. To these 
Tantras titles are given just as they are given to chapters in 
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a book, such as the Lakshin! Tantra of the Vaishnava 
PancharMra, Md.lin!yijaya Tantra of the Kashmir Shaiva 
Agama, and the Kul&rnava Tantra of the Bengal Sh&kta 
£gama. These four Scriptmes do not supersede or con- 
tradict one another, but are said to be various expressions 
of the one truth presented in diverse forms, suited to the 
inhabitants of the different Ages. Ab a Pandit very leaii},ed 
in the Agama told me, all the Scriptures constitute ohe 
great “ Many-millioned Collection” (Shatakoti Samhita). 
Only portions of the Vaidik Ritual have survived to-day. 
The bulk of the ritual which to-day governs all the old 
schools of Hindu worshippers is to be found in the Agamas 
and their Tantras. And in this lies one reason for their 
importance. 
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Chapter XXIV. 

SHAKTI AS MANTRA. 

(Mantraklayi Shakti.) 

'T^HIS is in every way both a most important, as well 
as a most difficult, subject in the Tantra Sh&stra ; so 
difficult that it is not tmderstood, and on this account has 
been ridiculed. Mantra, in the words of a distinguished 
Indian, has been called “meaningless jabber”. When we 
find Indians thus talking of their Sh&stra, it is not surprising 
that Europeans should take it to be of no account. They 
naturally, though erroneously, suppose that the Indian 
always mderstands his own beliefs, and if he says they are 
absurd it is taken that they are so. Even, however, amongst 
Indians, who have not lost themselves through an English 
Education, the Science of Mantra is largely unknown. 
There are not many students of the Mim&ms& now-a-days. 
The English Educated have in this, as in other matters, 
generally taken the cue from their Western Gurus, and 
passed upon MantravidyA a borrowed condemnation. There 
are those among them (particularly in this part of India), 
those who have in the past thoT:^ht little of their old culture, 
and have been only too willing to sell their old lamps for new 
ones. Because they are new they will not always be found 
to give better light. Let us hope this will change, as indeed 
it will. Before the Indian condemns his cultural inheritance 
let him at least first study and understand it. It is true 
that Mantra is meaningless — to those who do not know its 
meaning : but to those who do, it is not “ Jabber” ; though 
of course like everything else it may become, and indeed 
has become, the subject of ignorance and superstitious use. 
A telegram written in code in a merchant’s office will seem 
the merest gibberish to those who do not know that code. 
Those who do may spell thereout a transaction bringing 
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lakhs of “ real ” Rupees for those who have sent it. Mantra* 
vidyS., whether it be true or not, is a profoundly eonceived 
science, and, as interpreted by the Sh&kta Agama, is a 
practical application of Ved&ntic doctrine. 

The textual source of Mantras is to be found in tbe 
Vedas (see in particular the Mantra portion of the Atharva- 
veda so associated with the Tantra Sh&stra), the Pur&nas 
and Tantras. The latter Scripture is essentially the Mantra- 
Sh&stra. In fact it is so called generally by SMhakas and 
not Tantra Sh&stra. And so it is said of all the Sh^tras, 
symbolized as a body, that Tantra Sh&stra which consists of 
Mantra is the Faramatm&, the Vedas are the Jivlltm&, 
Darshana or systems of philosophy are the senses, Fur&nas 
are the body and the Smritis are the limbs. Tantra Shitetra 
is thus the Shakti of Consciousness consisting of Mantra. 
For, as the Vishvas&ra Tantra (Ch. 2) says, the Farabrahman 
in Its form as the Sound Brahman (Shabda-Brahman or 
Saguna-Brahman), whose substance is all Mantra, exists 
in the body of the JlvatmA Kundalin! Shakti is a form of 
the Shabda-Brahman in individual bodies (Sh&rad&-Tilaka, 
Ch. 1). It is from this Shabda-Brahman that the whole 
universe proceeds in the form of sound (Shabda) and the 
objects (Artha) which sound or words denote. And this is 
the meaning of the statement that the Dev! and the Universe 
are composed of letters, that is, the signs for the sounds 
which denote all that is. 

At any point in the flow of phenomena, we can enter 
the stream, and realize therein the changeless Real. The 
l(id)ter is everywhere and in all things, and is hidden in, and 
manifested by, sound as by all else. Any form (and all 
which is not the Formless is that) can be pierced by the 
mind, and union may be had therein with the Devat& who 
is at its core. It matters not what that form may be. And 
why? What I have said concerning Shakti gives the 
answer. All is Shakti. All is Consciousness. We desire to 
think and speak. This is Ichchhft Shakti. We make mi 
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tIEoit towards realization. This is Kriy& Shakti. We 
think and toow. This is Jn&na Shakti. Through Fr&na- 
ydyuj. another, form of Shakti, we speak ; and the word we 
utter is Shakti Mantramayt. For what is a letter (Varna) 
which is made into syllable (Pada) and sentences (VUcya) ? 
It may be heard in speech, thus affecting the sense of hoar- 
ing. It may be seen as a form in writing. It may be tactu- 
ally sensed by the blind through the perforated dots qf 
Braille type. The same thing thus affecting the various 
senses. But what is the thing which does so ? The senses 
are Shakti, and so is the objectiye form which evokes the 
sensation. Both are in themselves Shakti as Chit Shakti 
and M4y& Shakti, and the Svarupa of these is Chit or 
Feeling'Consciousness. When, therefore, a Mantra is real* 
ized ; when there is what is called in the Sh4stra Mantra- 
Chaitanya, what happens is the union of the consoiousness 
of the Slklhaka with that Consciousness which manifests 
in the form of the Mantra. It is this union which makes 
the Mantra “work”. 

The subject is of such importance in the Tantras that 
their other name is Mantra Sh&stra. But what is a Mantra ? 
Commonly Orientalists and others describe Mantra as 
“Prayer,” “Formulae of worship,” “Mystic syllables” and 
so forth. These are but the superficialities of those who do 
pot know their subject. Wherever we find the word 
“Mystic”, we may be on our guard : for it is a word which 
covers much ignorance. Thus Mantra is said to be a 
“mystic” word ; Yantra a “mystic” diagram, and Mudr& 
a “mystic” gesture. But have these definitions taught ns 
anything ? No, nothing. Those who framed these defi- 
nitions knew nothing of their subject. And yet, whilst I 
am aware of no work in any European language which 
shows a knowledge of what Mantra is or of its science (Mantra- 
vidya), there is nevertheless perhaps no subject which 
has been so ridiculed ; a not unusual attitude of ignorance. 
There is a widely diffused lower mind which says, “what I 
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do not understand is absurd”. But this science, whether 
well-founded or not, is not that. Those who so think might 
expect Mantras which are prayers and the meaning of which 
they understand ; for with prayer the whole world is familiar. 
But such appreciation itself displays a lack of understanding. 
For there is nothing necessarily holy or prayerful alone in 
Mantras as some think. Some combinations of letters 
constitute prayers and are called Mantras, as for instance 
the most celebrated Glkyatr! Mantra. 

A Mantra is not the same thing as prayer or self- 
dedication (Atma-nivedana). Prayer is conveyed in the 
words the Slklhaka chooses. Any set of words or letters is 
not a Mantra. Only that Mantra in which the Devat& 
has revealed His or Her particular aspects can reveal that 
aspect, and is therefore the Mantra of that one of His or 
Her particular aspects. The relations of the letters (Varna), 
whether vowel or consonant, N&da and Bindu, in a Mantra 
indicate the appearance of Devata in difEerent forms. Cer- 
tain Vibhdti or aspects of the Devat& are inherent in certain 
Varna, but perfect Shakti does not appear in any but a whole 
Mantra. All letters are forms of the Shabda-Brahman, but 
only particular combinations of letters are a particular form, 
just as the name of a particular being is made up of certain 
letters and not of any indiscriminately. The whole universe 
is Shakti and is pervaded by Shakti. N&da, Bindu, Varna 
are all forms of Shakti and combinations of these, and these 
oombinations only are the Shabda corresponding to the Artha 
or forms of any particular Devat A The gross lettered sound 
is, as explained later, the manifestation of sound in a more 
subtle form,'and this again is the production of causal **sound” 
in its supreme (Para) form. Mantras are manifestations of 
Kulakundalini (see Chapter on the same) which is a name 
for the Shabda-Brahman or Sagima-Brahman in individual 
bodies* Produced Shabda is an aspect of the Jiva’s vital 
Shakti. Kundal! is the Shakti who gives life to the J!va. 
She it is who in the MdlMh&ra Chakra (or basal bodily 
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centre) is the cause of the sweet, indistinct and raumiuring 
Dhvani which is compared to the humming of a black bee. 
Thence Shabda originates and, being first Far&, gradually 
.manifests upwards as Fashyanti, Madhyam&, Vaikhari (see 
.post.) Just as in outer space, waves of sound are produced 
by movements of air (V&yu), so in the space within the 
Jiva’s body, waves of sound are said to be produced accord- 
ing to the movements of the vital air (Fr§.na-v&yu) and 
the process of in and out breathing. As the Svarfipa of 
Kundali, in whom are all sounds, is Faramd.tm&, so the 
substance of all Mantra, Her manifestation, is Consciousness 
(Chit) manifesting as letters and words. In fact the letters 
of the Alphabet which are called Akshara are nothing but 
the Yantra of the Akshara or Imperishable Brahman. This 
is however only realized by the SSdhaka, when his Shakti 
generated by S&dhand is united with Mantra-Shakti. 
Kundalini, who is extremely subtle, manifests in gross 
(Sthula) form in differing aspects as different Devatfts. It 
is this gross form which is the Fresiding Deity (Adishth&tri 
Devatft) of a Mantra, though it is the subtle (Sukshma) form 
at which all S&dhakas aim. Mantra and De vat& are thus one 
and particular forms of Brahman as Shiva-Shakti. There- 
fore the Shftstra says that they go to Hell who think that the 
Image (or “ Idol ” as it is commonly called) is but a stone and 
the Mantra merely letters of the alphabet. It is therefore 
also ignorance of Shdstric principle which supposes that 
Mantra is merely the name for the words in which one ex- 
presses what one has to say to the Divinity. If it were, 
the SMhaka might choose his own language without recourse 
to the eternal and determined sounds of Shdstra. (See gene- 
rally as to the above the Chapter on Mantra-tattva in second 
volume of “Frinciples of Tantra,” Ed. A. Avalon.) The 
particular Mantra of a Devata is that Devatd,. A Mantis, 
on the contrary, consists of certain letters arranged in definite 
sequence of sounds of which the letters are the representative 
signs. To produce the designed effect, the Mantra must be 
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intoned in the proper way, according to both sound (Varna) 
Iknd rhythm (Svara). For these reasons, a Mantra when 
translated ceases to be such, and becomes a mere word or 
sentence. 

By Mantra, the sought-for (S&dhya) DevatS. appears, 
■and by Siddhi therein is had vision of the three worlds. As 
the Mantra is in fact DevatS, by practice thereof this is 
known. Not merely do the rhythmical vibrations of its 
sounds regulate the unsteady vibrations of the sheaths of 
the Worshipper, but therefrom the image of the Devatfi, 
appears. As the Brihad-Gandharva Tantra says (Ch. V) : — 
Shrinu devi pramkshydmi Mjdndm dem-r&patdm 
MarUrochcMranamdtrena dem-rdpam prajdyate. 
Mantrasiddhi is the ability to make a Mantra efficacious 
and to gather its fruit in which case the S&dhaka is Mantra- 
siddha. As the Pr&natoshini (619) says, Whatever the 
S&dhaka desires that he surely obtains.” Whilst therefore 
prayer may end in merely physical soimd. Mantra is ever, 
when rightly said, a potent compelbng force, a word of 
power effective both to produce material gain and accom- 
plish worldly desires, as also to promote the fourth aim of 
sentient being (Chaturvarga), Advaitic knowledge, and 
liberation. And thu.s it is said that Siddhi (success) is the 
certain result of Japa or recitation of Mantra. 

Some Mantras constitute also what the European would 
call “prayers”, as for instance the celebrated G&yatrf. But 
neither this nor any other Mantra is simply a prayer. The 
G& 3 ratrt runs Om (The thoi^ht is directed to the three^foU 
Energy of tiie One as represented by the three letters of wffich 
Om is composed, namely, A or BrahmS,, the Shakti which 
creates ; U or Vishnu, the Shakti which maintains ; and M or 
Rudra, the Shakti which “destroys,” that is, withdraws the 
world) : NiUia and Bindu, Earth, Middle region, Heaven (of 
which as the transmigrating worlds of Sams&ra, God, as Om, 
as also in the form of the Sun, is the Creator). Let us con- 
template upon the Adorable Spirit of the Divine Creator who 
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is in tite form of Uve Sun (Aditya-D«vat&). May He di/reot 
our minds, towards attainrnmt of the four-fold aims (Dhaiima, 
Artha, K&ma, Mokslia) of aU sentieni being. Om. This gieat 
Mantra bears a meaning on its face, though the Commentaries 
explain and amplify it. The Self of all which exists in the 
three regions appears in the form of the Sun-god with His 
body of fire. The Brahman is the cause of all, and as the 
visible DevatA is the Eye of the World and the Maker of 
the day who vivifies, ripens and reveals all beings and 
things. The Sun-god is to the sun what the Spirit (Atm&) 
is to the body. He is the Supreme in the form of the great 
Luminary. His Ibody is the Light of the world, and He 
Himself is the Light of the lives of all beings. He is every- 
where. He is in the outer ether as the sun, and in the 
inner ethereal region of the heart. He is the Wondrous 
Light which is the smokeless Fire. He it is who is in con- 
stant play with creation (Srishti), maintenance (Sthiti) 
and “destruction” (Pralaya) ; and by His radiance pleases 
both eye and mind. Let us adore Him that we may escape 
the misery of birth and death. May He ever direct our 
minds (Buddhivritti) upon the path of the world (Trivarga) 
and liberation (Moksha). Only the twice-bom castes and 
men may utter this Oftyatri. To the Shfidra, whether man 
or woman, and to women of all castes, it is forbidden. 
But the Tantra Sh&stra has not the exclusiveness of the 
Vaidik system. Thus the Mah&nirv&na provides (IV. 
109-111) a Brahmag&yatd for all : “May we know the 
Supreme Lord. Let us contemplate the Supreme Essence. 
And may the Brahman direct us. ” All will readily under- 
stand such Mantras as the G&yatii, though some comment, 
which is thought amusing, has been made on the “meaning- 
less” Om. I have already stated what it means, namely, 
(shortly speaking) the Energy (N4da) in Sadfikhya Tattva 
vrhich, springing from Shiva-Shakti Tattva, “solidifies” it- 
self (Ghanibhfita) as the creative Power of the Lord (Bindu or 
Ishvara Tattva) manifesting in the Trinity or Creative 
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Energies, (For further details see my “ Garland of Letters ’*,) 
“Om” then stands for the most general aspect of Thsit 
as the Source of aU. As it is recited, the idea arises in the 
mind corresponding with the sound which has been said to 
be the expression on the gross plane of that subtle “sound” 
which accompanied the first creative vibration. When 
rightly uttered this great syllable has an awe-inspiring effect. 
As I heard this Mantra chanted by some hundred Bud- 
dhist monks (one after the other) in a northern monastery 
it seemed to be the distant murmuring roll of some vast 
cosmic ocean. “Om”. is the most prominent example of 
a “meaningless” Mantra, that is, one which does not bear 
its meaning on its face, and of what is called a seed or Blja 
Mantra, because they are the very quintessence of Mantra, 
and the seed (B!ja) of the fruit which is Siddhi (spiritual 
achievement). These are properly monosyllabic. Om is 
a Vaidik Bija, but it is l^e source of all the other T&ntrik 
Bijas which represent particular Devat& aspects of that 
which is presented as a whole in Om. As a Mantra-Shastra, 
the Tantras have greatly elaborated the Bijas, and thus 
incurred the charge of “gibberish,” for such the Bijas sound 
to those who do not know what they mean. Though a 
Mantra such as a Bija-mantra may not convey its meaning 
on its face, the initiate knows that its meaning is the own 
form (Svarfipa) of the particular Devatli whose Mantra it 
is, and that the essence of the Bija is that which makes 
letters sound, and exists in all which we say or hear. Every 
Mantra is thus a particular sound form (Rfipa) of the Brah- 
man. There are a very large number of these short unety- 
mological vocables or Bijas such as Hrim, Shiim, Erim, 
Hfim, Hum, Phat called by various names. Thus the first 
is called the M&y& Bija, the second Lakshmi Bija, the third 
E&li Bija, the fourth Kurcha B^a, the fifth Varma Bija, 
the sixth Astra B^a. Bam is Agni Bija, Em is Yoni B^a, 
Klim is KAma B^a, Shiim is Badhu B^a, Aim Sarasvati 
B^a and so forth. Each DevatA has His or Her Bi^a. 
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Thus Hrim is the M&yd. B!ja, Ktitn the K&li Bija. The 
Bija is used iu the worship of the Devatd. whose Mantra it 
is. All these Bl^as mentioned are in common use. There 
are a large number of others, some of which are formed with 
the first letters of the name of the DevatS, for whom they 
stand, such as for Gam (Ganesha), Dum for Durgft. 

Let us then shortly see by examples what the meaning 
of such a B!ja is. (For a fuller account see my “Garland 
of Letters”.) In the first place, the reader will observe 
the common ending “m” which represents the Sanskrit 
breathings knoAvn as N&da and Bindu or Chandra- 
bindu. These have the same meaning in all. They are 
the Shaktis of that name appearing in the table of the 36 
Tattvas given oMe. They are states of Divine Power 
immediately preceding the manifestation of the objective 
universe. The other letters denote subsequent develop- 
ments of Shakti, and various aspects of the manifested 
Devatli mentioned below. There are sometimes variant 
interpretations given. Take the great Bhubaneshvari or 
Mlly& Bija, Hiim. I have given one interpretation in 
my Studies above cited. From the T&ntrik compendium 
the Pranatoshini quoting the Baradfi. Tantra we get the 
following; Hrim=H+R+I+M. H==Shiva. R=Shakti 
Prakriti. I=Mah&m&ya. “M” is as above explained, but 
is here stated in the form that Ndda is the Progenitrix of 
the Universe, and Bindu which is Brahman as Ishvara and 
Ishvaii (Ishvaratattva) is described for the S&dhaka as the 
“Dispeller of Sorrow”. The meaning therefore of this Bija 
Mantra which is used in the worship of Mahllm&y& or Bhuba- 
neshvar! is, that that Devi in Her Turlya or transcendent 
state is N&da and Bindu, and is the causal body manifesting 
as Shiva-Shakti in the form of the manifested universe. 
The same idea is expressed in varying form but with the 
same substance by the Devlgitft (Ch. IV) which says that 
H— gross body, R=subtle body, I=causal body and M=a: 
the Turilya or transcendent fourth state. In other words. 
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the Sftdhaka worshipping the Devi with Hiim, by that Bl(ja 
calls to mind the transcendent Shakti who is the causal body 
of the subtle £uid gross bodies of all existing things. Bhrim 
(see Baradft Tantra) is used in the worship of Jjakshm! Devi. 
Sh=Mahalakshmi, R= Wealth (Dhanhrtham) which as well 
as 1= (satisfaction or Tushtyartham) She gives. Krim is 
used in the worship of K41i. Ka=Khli (Shakti worshipped 
for relief from the world and its sorrows). R=Brahma 
(Shiva with whom She is ever associated). I=Mahhm{ly& 
(Her aspect in which She overcomes for the Sftdhaka the 
Mhy& in which as Creatrix She has involved him). “ Aim ” is 
used in the. worship of Saras vali and is V3,gbhava B!]a. Dum 
is used in the worship of Diurg&. D=Durg&. U=protection. 
N&da=Her aspect as Mother of the Universe, and Bindu 
is its Lord. The Sddhaka asks DurgS, as Mother-Lord to 
protect him, and looks on Her in Her protecting aspect as 
upholder of the universe (JagaddhStri). In “Stiim,” S= 
saving from difficulty. T=deliverer. R=(here) liberation 
(Muktyartho repha ukto’tra). I=Maham§,ya. Bindu=Dis- 
peller of grief. Nada=Mother of the Universe. She as 
the Lord is the dispeller of M&yS. and the sorrows it produces, 
the Saviour and deliverer from all difficulties by grant of 
liberation. I have dealt elsewhere (“Serpent Power”) 
with Hum and Hum the former of which is called Varma 
(armour) Bija and the latter Kurcha, H denoting Shiva in 
“u”. His Bhairava or formidable aspect (see generally 
Vol. I, T&ntrik Texts. Tantr&bhidh&na). He is an armour 
to the Shdhaka by His destruction of evil. Phat is the 
weapon or guarding Mantra used with Hum, just as Sv&hl 
(the Shakti of Fire), is used with Vashat, in making offerings. 
The primary Mantra of a Devath is called Mula-mantra. 
Mantras are solar (Saura) and masculine, and lunar (Saumya) 
and feminine, as also neuter. If it be asked why things 
of mind are given sex, the answer is for the sake of the 
requirements of the worshipper. The masculine and neuter 
forms are called specifically Mantra and the feminine Vidyft, 
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though the first term may be used for both. Neuter Mantras 
end with Namah. Hum, Fhat are masculine terminations, 
and ‘‘Tham” or Sv&h&, feminine (see Sh&rad4tilaka II. 
N&radapanchar&tra VII, Prayogas&ta, Pr&natoshini 70). 

The Nity& Tantra gives various names to Mantra 
according to the number of the syllables such as Pinda, 
Eartaii, Blja, Mantra, M&ld.. Commonly however the term 
Bfja is applied to monosyllabic Mantras. 

The word “Mantra” comes from the root “man” to 
think. “Man” is the first syllable of manana or thinking. 
It is also the root of the word “Man” who alone of all 
creation is properly a Thinker. “Tra” comes from the 
root “trS.,” for the effect of a Mantra when used with that 
end, is to save him who utters and realizes it. Tra is the 
first syllable of Trdna or liberation from the Sams&ra. 
By combination of man and tra, that is called Mantra which, 
from the religious stand-point, calls forth (Amantrana) 
the four aims (Chaturvarga) of sentient being as happiness 
in the world and eternal bliss in Liberation. Mantra is 
thus Thought-movement vehicled by, and expressed in, 
speech. Its Svarupa is, like all else, consciousness (Chit) 
which is the Shabda-Brahman. A Mantra is not merely 
sound or letters. This is a form in which Shakti manifests 
Herself. The mere utterance of a Mantra without knowing 
its meaning, without realization of the consciousness which 
Mantra manifests is a mere movement of the lips and nothing 
else. We are then in the outer husk of consciomness ; 
just as we are when we identify ourselves with any other 
form of gross matter which is, as it were, the “crust” (as 
a friend of mine has aptly called it) of those subtler forces 
which emerge from the Yoni or Cause of all, who is, in Herself 
Consciousness (Chidrupin!). When the S&dhaka knows the 
meaning of the Mantra he makes an advance. But this is 
not enough. He must, through his consciousness, realize 
that Consciousness which appears in the form of the Mantra, 
and thus attain Mantra-Chaitanya. At this point, thought 
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is vitalized by contact with the centre of all thinking. At 
this point again thought becomes truly vital and creative. 
Then an effect is created by the realization thus induced. 

The creative power of thought is now receiving increas- 
ing acceptance in the West, which is in some cases taking 
over, and in others, discovering anew, for itself, what was 
thought by the ancients in India. Because they have 
discorvered it anew they call it “New Thought” ; but its 
fundamental principle is as old as the Upanishads which 
said, “ what you think that you become ”. All recognize this 
principle in the limited form that a man who thinks good 
becomes good, and he who is ever harbouring bad thoughts 
becomes bad. But the Indian and “ New Thought ” doctrine 
is more profound than this. In Ved&ntic India, thought has 
been ever held creative. The world is a creation of the 
thought (Chit Shakti associated with M&yH Shakti) of the 
Lord (Ishvara and Ishvar!). Her and His thought is the 
aggregate, with almighty powers of all thought. But each 
man is Shiva and can attain His powers to the degree of 
his ability to consciously realize himself as such. Thought 
now works in man’s small magic just as it first worked in 
the grand magical display of the World-Creator. Each man 
is in various degrees a creator. Thought is as real as any 
form of gross matter. Indeed it is more real in the sense 
that the world is itself a projection of the World-thought, 
which again is nothing but the aggregate in the form of the 
Samsk&ras or impressions of past experience, which give 
rise to the world. The universe exists for each J!va because 
he consciously or unconsciously wills it. It exists for the 
totality of beings because of the totality of Samsk&ras 
which are held in the Great Womb of the manifesting Chit 
Itself. There is theoretically nothing that man cannot 
accomplish, for he is at base the Accomplisher of all. But, 
in practice, he can only accomplish to the degree that he 
identifies himself with the Supreme Consciousness and Its 
forces^ which underlie, are at work in, and manifest as, 
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the universe. This is the basal doctrine of all magic, of 
all powers (Siddhi) including the greatest Siddhi which 
is Liberation itself. He who knows Brahman, becomes 
Brahman to the extent of his “knowing”. Thought- 
reading, thought-transference, h3rpnotic suggestion, magical 
projections (Mokshana) and shields (Grahana) are becoming 
known and practised in the West, not always with good 
results. For this reason some doctrines and practices 
are kept concealed. Projection (Mokshana) the occultist 
will understand. But Grahana, I may here explain, is 
not so much a “fence” in the Western sense, to which use 
a Kavacha is put, but the knowledge of how to “catch” 
a Mantra thus projected. A stone thrown at one may be 
warded off or caught and, if the person so wishes, thrown 
back at him who threw it. So may a Mantra. It is not 
necessary, however, to do so. Those who are sheltered by 
their own pure strength, automatically throw back all evil 
influences which, coming back to the ill-wisher, harm or 
destroy him. Those familiar with the Western presentment 
of similar matters will more readily understand than others 
who, like the Orientalist and Missionary, as a rule know 
nothing of occultism and regard it as superstition. For this 
reason their presentment of Indian teaching is so often igno- 
rant and absurd. The occultist, however, will understand the 
Indian doctrine which regards thought like mind, of which it 
is the operation, as a Power or Shakti ; something therefore, 
very real and creative by which man can accomplish things 
for himself and others. Kind thoughts, without a word, will 
do good to all who surround us, and may travel round the 
world to distant friends. So we may suffer from the ill- 
wishes of those who surround us, even if such wishes do not 
materialize into deeds. Telepathy is the transference of 
thought from a distance without the use of the ordinary sense 
oi^ans. So, in initiation, the thought of a true Guru may 
pass to his disciple all his powers. Mantra is thus a Shakti 
(Mantra Shakti) which lends itself impartially to any use. 
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Man can identify himself with any of nature’s forces and for 
any end. Thus, to deal with the physical effects of Mantra, 
it may be used to injure, kill or do good ; by Mantra again a 
kind of union with the physical Shakti is, by some, said 
to be effected. So the Vishnu-Pur&na speaks of genera- 
tion by will power, as some Westerners believe will be the 
case when man passes beyond the domination of his gross 
sheath and its physical instruments. Children will then 
again be “mind-bom”. By Mantra, the Homa fire may, 
it is said, be lit. By Mantra, again, in the T&ntrik 
initiation called Yedha-diksh& there is, it is said, such a 
transference of power from the Gum to his disciple that the 
latter swoons under the impulse of the thought-power which 
pierces him. But Mantra is also that by which 
man identifies himself with That which is the Ground 
of all. In short. Mantra is a power (Shakti) in the form of 
idea clothed with sound. What, however, is not yet 
understood in the West is the particular Thought- 
science which is Mantravidyft, or its basis. Much of the 
“New Thought” lacks this philosophical basis which is 
supplied by Mantravidyfi., resting itself on the Ved&ntik 
doctrine. Mantravidyfi, is thus that form of S&dhanfi, by 
which union is had with the Mother Shakti in the Mantra 
form (Mantramayi), in Her Sthula and Sukshma aspects res- 
pectively. The Sfidhaka passes from the first to the second. 
This Sftdhan^ w^orks through the letters, as other forms of 
S4dhanS, work through form in the shape of the Yantra, 
Ghata or FratlmS. All such Sfidhanfi belongs to Sh&ktop&ya 
Yoga as distinguished from the introspective meditative 
pmcesses of Sh&mbhavopfiya which seeks more directly the 
realization of Shakti, which is the end common to both. The 
Tftntrik doctrine as regards Shabda is that of the M!m&ms& 
with this exception that it is modified to meet its main 
doctrine of Shakti. 

In order to understand what a Mantra is, we must 
know its cosmic history. The mouth speaks a word. What 
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is it and whence has it come 1 As regards the evolution of 
consciousness as the world, I refer my reader to the Chapters 
on ‘Ohit-Shakti and M&y&-Shakti’ dealing with the 36 
Tattvas. Ultimately, there is Consciousness which in its 
aspect as the great I” sees the object as part of itself, and 
then as other than itself, and thus has experience of the 
universe. This is achieved through Shakti who, in the 
words of the Kftmakal&vil&sa, is the pure mirror in which 
Shiva experiences Himself (Shivarupa-vimarsha-nimialft- 
darshah). Neither Shiva nor Shakti alone suffices for creation • 
Shivarupa here=Svardpa. Aham ityevam&k&ram, that is, 
the form (or experience) which consists in the notion of “I”- 
Shakti is the pure mirror for the manifestation of Shiva’s 
experience as “I” (Aham). Aham ityevam rhpam jn^nam 
tasya prak^hane nirmal&darshah : as the commentator 
NatanUnanda (V-2) says. The notion is, of course, similar 
to that of the reflection of Furusha on Prakriti as Sattva- 
may! Buddhi and of Brahman on M&y&. From the Mantra 
aspect starting from Shakti (Shakti-Tattva) associated with 
Shiva (Shivah-Tattva), there was produced Nftda, and from 
N&da, came Bindu which, to distinguish it from other 
Bindus, is known as the causal, supreme or Great Bindu 
(K&rana, Para, Mahd.bindu). This is very clearly set forth 
in the Sh&rad& Tilaka, a Td>ntrik work by an author of the 
Kashmirian School which was formerly of great authority 
among the Bengal ShAktas. I have dealt with this subject 
in detail in my “Garland of Letters”. Here I only sum> 
marize conclusions. 

Shabda literally means and is usually translated 
“sound”, the word coming from the root Shahd “to sound”. 
It must not, however, be wholly identified with sound in the 
sense of that which is heard by the ear, or sound as effect 
of cosmic stress. Soimd in this sense is the effect produced 
through excitation of the ear and brain, by vibrations of the 
atmosphere between certain limits. Sound so understood 
exists only with the sense organs of hearing. And even 
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then it may be perceived by some and not by others, d\ie to 
keenness or otherwise of natural hearing, h^urther the best 
ears will miss what the microphone gives. Considering 
Shabda from its primary or c{iusal aspect, independent of 
the effect which it may or may not produce on the sense 
organs, it is vibration (Spandana) of any kind or motion, 
which is not merely physical motion, which may become 
sound for human ears, given the existence of ear and brain 
and the fulfilment of other ph}rsical conditions. Thus, 
Shabda is the possibility of sound, and may not be actual 
sound for this individual or that. There is. thus Shabda 
wherever there is motion or vibration of any kind. It is 
now said that the electrons revolve in a sphere of positive 
electrification at an enormous rate of motion. If the arrange- 
ment be stable, we have an atom of matter. If some of the 
electrons are pitched off from the atomic system, what is 
called radio-activity is observed. Both these rotating and 
shooting electrons are forms of vibration as Shabda, though 
it is no sound for mortal ears. To a Divine Ear all such 
movements would constitute the “music of the spheres”. 
Were the human ear subtle enough, a living tree would 
present itself to it in the form of a particular sound which 
is the natural word for that tree. It is said of ether 
(Ik&sha) that its Guna or quality is sound (Shabda) ; that is, 
ether is the possibility of Spandana or vibration of any kind. 
It is that state of the primordial “material” sul^tance 
(Prakriti) which makes motion or vibration of any kind 
possible (Shabdaguna 4kftshah). The Brahman Svarupa or 
Chit is motionless. It is also known as Chid&k&sha. But this 
Ak&sha is not created. Chid&k&sha is the Brahman in 
which stress of any kind manifests itself, a condition from 
which the whole creation proceeds. This Chid&k&sha is 
known as the Shabda-Brahman through its M&y&shakti, 
which is the cause of all vibrations manifesting themselves 
as sound to the ear, as touch to the tactile sense, as colour 
and form to the eye, as taste to the tongue and as odour to 
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the nose. All mental functioning again is a form of vibration 
(Spandana). Thought is a vibration of mental substance 
just as tbe expression of thought in the form of the spoken 
word is a vibration afiecting the ear. All Spandana presup- 
poses heterogeneity (Yaishamya). Movement of any kind im- 
plies inequality of tensions. Electric current flows between 
two points because there is a diflerence of potential between 
them. Fluid flows from one point to another because there 
is diflerence of pressure. Heat travels because there is 
diflerence of temperature. In creation (Srishti) this condi- 
tion of heterogeneity appears and renders motion possible. 
Ak&sha is the possibility of Spandana of any kind. Hence 
its precedence in the order of creation. Ak&sha means 
Brahman with M&ydi, which M&y&shakti or (to use the words 
of Professor P. N. MukhyopAdhy&ya) Stress is rendered 
actual from a previous state of possibility of stress which is 
the Shakti’s natural condition of equilibrium (Prakriti= 
SAmy&vasthl). In dissolution, the M&yA-shakti of Brahman 
(according to the periodic law which is a fundamental postu- 
late of Indian cosmogony) returns to homogeneity when in 
consequence Ak&sha disappears. This disappearance means 
that Shakti is equilibrated, and that therefore there is no 
further possibility of motion of any kind. As the Tantras 
say, the Divine Mother becomes one with Paramashiva. 

The Sh&rad& says — Prom the Sakala Parameshvara 
who is Sachchid&nanda issued Shakti ; from Shakti came 
NAda ; and from NAda issued Bindu. 

SofihchiMmndawbhavdt sakaJdt pa/rameahvardt 
Aiichihhaluistato nddo ndddd bindusamudhhavah. 

Here the Sakala Parameshvara is Shiva Tattva. Shakti 
is Shakti Tattva wherein are Samanl, VyApini, and An j ant 
Shaktis. NAda is the first produced source of Mantra, and 
the subtlest form of Shabda of which Mantra is a manifest- 
ation. NAda is threefold, as MahAnAda or NAdAnta and 
Nirodhini representing the first moving forth of the Shabda- 
Brahman as NAda, the filling up of the whole universe with 
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N&dftnta and the specific tendency towards the next state 
of unmanifested Shabda respectively. N&da in its three 
forms is in the Sad&khya Tattva. NMa becoming slightly 
operative towards the “speakable” (Vikshya), [the former 
operation being in regard to the thinkable (Mantavya)] is 
called Arddhachandra which develops into Bindu. Both 
of these are in Ishvara Tattva. This Mah&bindu is three- 
fold as the K&makal&. The undifferentiated Shabda-Brah- 
man or Brahman as the immediate cause of the manifested 
Shabda and Artha is an unity of consciousness (Chai- 
tanya) which then expresses itself in three-fold fimction as 
the three Shaktis, Ichchh&, Jn4na, Kriyft; the three 
Gunas, Sattva, Rajas, Tanias ; the three Bindus (K&ryya) 
which are Sun, Moon and Fire ; the tliree Devatfls, Rudra, 
Vishnu, Brahm4 and so forth. These are the product of 
the union of Frak^ha and Vimarsha Shakti. This Triangle 
of Divine Desire is the KSmakalft, or Creative Will and its 
first subtle manifestation, the cause of the universe which is 
personified as the Great Dev! Tripurasundari, the K&mesh- 
vara and K&meshvar!, the object of worship inthe Agamas. 
K^akal&vil§sa, as explained in the work of that name, is 
the manifestation of the union of Shiva and Shakti, the great 
“I” (Aham) which develops throi^h the inherent power of 
its thought-activity (Vimarsha-Shakti) into the universe, 
imknowing as Jiva its true nature and the secret of its 
growth through Avidy& Shakti. Here then there appears 
the duality of subject and object ; of mind and matter, 
of the word (Shabda) and its meaning (Artha). The one 
is not the cause of the other, but each is inseparable from, 
and concomitant with, the other as a bifurcation of the 
undifferentiated unity of Shabda-Brahman whence they 
proceed. The one cosmic movement produces at the same 
time the mind and the object which it cognizes ; names 
(Nfima) and language (Shabda) on the one hand ; and 
forms (Rfipa) or object (Artha) on the other. These are 
all parts of one co-ordinated contemporaneous movement, 
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aind, therefore, each aspect of the process is related the one 
to the other. The genesis of Shabda is only one aspect of 
the creative process, namely, that in which the Brahman 
is regarded as the Author of Shabda and Artha into which 
the undifEerentiated Shabda-Brahman divides Itself. Shakti 
is Shabda-Brahman ready to create both Shabda and Artha 
on the differentiation of the Parabindu into the K&makal&, 
which is the root (Mfila) of all Mantras. Shabda-Brahman 
is Supreme “Speech” (Par&-V&k) or Supreme Shabda (Para- 
Shabda). From this fourth state of Shabda, there are three 
others — Pashyanti, Madhyamh and Vaikhari, which are the 
Shabda aspect of the stages whereby the seed of formless 
consciousness explicates into the multitudinous concrete 
ideas (expressed in language of the mental world) the counter- 
part of the objective universe. But for the last three states 
of sound the body is required and, therefore, they only 
exist in the Jiva. In the latter, the Shabda-Brahman is in 
the form of Kimdalini Shakti in the Mulddh&ra Chakra. 
In Kundalin! is Parashabda. This develops into the 
“M4trik&s” or “Little Mothers” which are the subtle forms 
of the gross manifested letters (Varna), The letters make 
up syllables (Pada) and syllables make sentences (V&kya), 
of which elements the Mantra is composed. Para Shabda 
in the body develops in Pashyanti Shabda or Shakti of 
general movement (S&m&nya Spanda) located in the tract 
from the MM&dh&ra to the Manipura associated with Manas. 
It then in the tract upwards to the An&hata becomes Madhya- 
mfl or Hiranyagarbha sound w'ith particularized movement 
(Vishesha Spanda) associated with Buddhi-Tattva. Vfiryu 
proceeding upwards to the throat expresses itself in spoken 
speech which is Vaikhari or Vir&t Shabda. Now it is that 
the Mantra issues from the mouth and is heard by the car. 
Because the one cosmic movement produces the ideating 
mind and its accompanying Shabda and the objects cognized 
or Artha, the creative force of the universe is identified with 
the Mfttrik&s and Vamas, and Devi is said to be in the forms 
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of the letters from A to Ha, which are the gross expressions 
of the forces called M&trikft ; which again are not different 
from, but are the same forces that evolve into the universe 
of mind and matter. These Vamas are, for the same reason, 
associated with certain vital and physiological centres which 
are produced by the same power that gives birth to the 
letters. It is by virtue of these centres and their controlled 
area in the body that all the phenomena of human psychosis 
run on, and keep man in bondage. The creative force is the 
union of Shiva and Shakti, and each of the letters (Yama) 
produced therefrom and thereby are part and parcel of that 
Force, and are, therefore, Shiva and Shakti in those parti- 
cular forms. For this reason, the Tantra ShiLstta says that 
Devatft and Mantra composed of letters, are one. In short, 
Mantras are made of letters (Varna). Letters are M&trik&. 
M&trikiL is Shakti and Shalrti is Shiva. Through Shakti 
(one with Shiva) NMa-Shalcti, Bindu-Shakti, the Shabda- 
Brahman or Para Shabda, arise the M&trikA Yama, Fada, 
VSkya of the lettered Mantra or manifested Shabda. 

' But what is Shabda or “Sound” ? Here the Sh&kta 
Tantra ShSetra follows the Mim&ms& doctrine of Shabda, 
with such modifications as are necessary to adapt it to its 
doctrine of Shakti. Sound (Shabda) which is quality (Girna) 
of ether (Akfisha) and is sensed by hearing is twofold, namely, 
lettered (Vam&tmaka Shabda) and unlettered or Dhvani 
(Dhvany&tmaka Shabda). The latter is caused by the 
striking of two things together, and is apparently meaning- 
less. Shabda, on the contrary, which is An&hata (a term 
applied to the Heart-Ijotus) is that Brahman sound which 
is not caused by the striking of two things together. Lettered 
sound is composed of sentences (V&kya), words (Pada) and 
letters (Yama). Such sound has a meaning. Shabda 
manifesting as speech is said to be eternal. This the 
Naiy&yikas deny saying that it is transitory. A word 
is uttered and it is gone. This opinion the Mim&msft 
denies saying that the perception of lettered sound must be 
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distinguished from lettered sound itself. Perception is due 
to Dhvani caused by the striking of the air in contact with 
the vocal organs, namely, the throat, palate and tongue and 
so forth. Before there is Dhvani there must be the striking 
of one thing against another. It is not the mere striking 
which is the lettered Shabda. This manifests it. The 
lettered sound is produced by the formation of the vocal 
organs in contact with air ; which formation is in response 
to the mental movement or idea which by the will thus 
seeks outward expression in audible sound. It is this per- 
ception which is transitory, for the Dhvani which manifests 
ideas in language is such. But lettered sound as it is in 
itself, that is, as the Consciousness manifesting Idea express- 
ed in speech is eternal. It was not produced at the moment 
it was perceived. It was only manifested by the Dhvani. 
It existed before, as it exists after, such manifestation, just 
as a jar in a dark room which is revealed by a flash of light- 
ning is not then produced, nor does it cease to exist on its 
ceasing to be perceived through the disappearance of its 
manifester, the lightning. The air in contact with the voice 
organs reveals sound in the form of the letters of the alpha- 
bet, and their combinations in words and sentences. The 
letters are produced for hearing by the person desiring to 
speak, and become audible to the ear of others through the 
operation of unlettered sound or Dhvani. The latter being 
a manifester only, lettered Shabda is something gther than 
its manifester. 

Before describing the nature of Shabda in its different 
form of development, it is necessary to understand the 
Indian psychology of perception. At each moment, the Jiva 
is subject to innumerable influences which from all quarters 
of the Universe pour upon him. Only those reach his 
Consciousness which attract his attention and are thus 
selected by his Manas. The latter attends to one or other 
of these sense-impressions and conveys it to the Buddbi. 
When an object (Artha) is presented to the mind, and 
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perceived, the latter is formed into the shape of the object 
perceived. Tlvis is called a mental Vritti (modification) 
which it is the object of Yoga to suppress. The mind as a 
Vritti is thus a representation of the outer subject. But, in 
so far as it is such representation, the mind is as much an 
object as the outer one. The latter, that is, the physical 
object, is callM the gross object (Sthula artha), and the 
former or mental impression is called the subtle object 
(Sfikshma artha). But, besides the object, there is the mind 
which perceives it. It follows that the mind has two aspects, 
in one of which it is the perceiver, and in the other the 
perceived in the form of the mental formation (Vritti), 
which in creation precedes its outer projection, and after the 
creation follows as the impression produced in the mind by 
the sensing of a gross physical object. The mental impres- 
sion and the physical object exactly correspond, for the 
physical object is in fact but a projection of the cosmic 
imagination, though it has the same reality as the mind 
lias ; no more and no less. The mind is thus both cognizer 
(Grfthaka) and cognized (Grlhya), revealer (Prak&shaka) and 
revealed (Prakftshya), denoter (V&chaka) and denoted 
(V&chya). When the mind perceives an object, it is trans- 
formed into the shape of that object. So the mind which 
thinks of the Divinity which it worships (Ishtadevat^) is, at 
length, through continued devotion, transformed into the 
likeness of that Devat§,. By allowing the Devatft thus to 
occupy the mind for long, it becomes as pure as the Devat&. 
This is a fundamental principle of T&ntrik S£Ulhan& or 
religious practice. The object perceived is called Artha, a 
term which comes from the root “Ri”, which means to get, 
to know, to enjoy. Artha is that which is known and which, 
therefore, is an object of enjoyment. I’he mind as Artha, 
that is in the form of the mental impression, is an exact 
reflection of the outer object or gross Artha. As the outer 
object is Artha, so is the interior subtle mental form which 
corresponds to it. That aspect of the mind which cognizes 
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is called Shabda or K&ma (name), and tliat aai^ in which 
it is its own object or cc^zed is called Aitha or Bdpa 
(form). The outer physical object, of which the latter is in 
the individuid an impieasion, is also Artha or Rhpa, and 
spoken speech is the outer Shabda. The mind is thus, from 
the Mantra aspect, Shabda and Artha, teniM corresponding 
to the Ved&ntic Nftma and Bhpa or conce^ and concepts 
objectified. The M&y&vSda Ved&nta says that the whole 
creation is Niima and Rupa. Mind as Shabda is the 
Power (Shakti) the function of which is to distinguish 
and identify (Bhedasamsargavritti-Shakti). 

Just as the body is causal, subtle and gross, so is Shabda, 
of which there are four states (Bh&va) called ParS, Pashyanti, 
MadhyamU and Vaikhari. ParS, sound is that which exists 
on the difierentiation of the Mah&bindu before actual mani- 
festation. This is motionless, causal Shabda in Kundalini, 
in the MulMhUra centre of the body. That aspect of it 
in which it commences to move with a general, that is, non- 
particularized, motion (S&m&nya Spanda) is Pashyant! 
whose place is from the Mul§kih&ra to the Manipura Chakra, 
the next centre. It is here associated with Manas. These 
represent the motionless and first moving Ishvara aspect 
of Shabda. Madhyamll Shabda is associated with Buddhi. 
It is Hiranyagarbha so\md (Hiranyagarbharupa) extending 
from Pashyanti to the heart. Both Madhyam& sound which 
is the inner “naming” by the cognitive aspect of mental 
movement, as also its Artha or subtle (Sfikshma) object 
(Artha) belong to the mental or subtle body (Sfikshma or 
Linga Sharira). Perception is dependent on distinguishing 
and identification. In the perception of an object that part 
of the mind which identifies and distinguishes and thus 
“names” or the cognizing part is, from the Shabda aspect, 
subtle Shabda : and that part of it which takes the shape of, 
and thus constitutes, the object (a shape which corresponds 
with the outer thing) is subtle Artha. The perception of an 
object is thus consequent on the simultaneous functioning 
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of the mind io its two-fold aspect as Shabda and Art^, 
which aie in indissoluble lelation with one anothez as 
cognizer (Gtfthaka) and cognized (Gr&hya). Both belong 
to the subtle body. In cieation Madhyam& sound first 
appeared. At that moment there was no outer Artha. 
Then the Cosmic Mind projected this inner Madhyam& 
Artha into the world of sensual experience and named 
it in spoken speech (Vaikhart Shabda). The last or Vaikhari 
Shabda is uttered speech, developed in the throat, issuing 
from the mouth. This is Vir&t Shabda. Vaikhari Shabda 
is therefore language or gross lettered sound. Its corres- 
ponding Artha is the physical or gross object which language 
denotes. This belongs to the gross body (Sthula Sharira). 
Madhyamd. Shabda is mental movement or ideation in its 
cognitive aspect, and Madhyamd, Artha is the mental im- 
pression of the gross object. The inner thought-movement 
in its aspect as Shabddrtha, and considered both in its know- 
ing aspect (Shabda) and as the subtle known object (Artlia) 
belongs to the subtle body (Sukshma Sharira). The cause 
of these two is the first general movement towards particular 
ideation (Pashyanti) from the motionless cause Para Shabda 
or Supreme Speech. Two forms of inner or hidden speech, 
causal, subtle, accompanying mind movement thus precede 
and lead up to spoken language. The inner forms of idea- 
ting movement constitute the subtle, and the uttered sound 
the gross aspect of Mantra which is the manifested Shabda- 
Brahman. 

The gross Shabda called Vaikhari or uttered speech, 
and the gross Artha or the physical object denoted by that 
speech are the projection of the subtle Shabda and Artha, 
through the initial activity of the Shabda-Brahman into the 
world of gross sensual perception. Therefore, in the gross 
physical world, Shabda means language, that is, sentences, 
words and letters which are the expression of ideas and are 
Mantra. In the subtle or mental world, MadhyamA sound 
is the Shabda aspect of the mind which “names” in its 
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aspect as cognizer, and Axtha is the same mind in its aspect 
as the mental object of its cognition. It is defined to be 
the outer in the form of the mind. It is thus similar to 
the state of dreams (Svapna), as Farashabda is the causal 
dreamless (Sushupti), and Yaikhari the waking (Jd.grat) 
state. Mental Artha is a Samsk&ra, an impression left on 
the subtle body by previous experience, which is recalled 
when the Jtva reawakes to world experience, and recollects 
the experience temporarily lost in the cosmic dreamless 
state (Sushupti) which is destruction (Praiaya). What is 
it which arouses this Samskhra ? As an efiect (Kriyft) it 
must have a cause (K&rana). This KIkrana is the Shabda 
or Name (N&ma) subtle or gross corresponding to that 
particular Artha. When the word “Ghata” is uttered, 
this evokes in the mind the image of an object, namely, a 
jar ; just as the presentation of that object does. In the 
Hiranyagarbha state, Shabda as Samsk&ra worked to evoke 
mental images. The whole world is thus Shabda and Artha, 
that is Name and Form (N&ma, Rupa). These two are' in- 
separably associated. There is no Shabda without Artha 
or Artha without Shabda. The Greek word “ Logos” also 
means thought and word combined. There is thus a double 
line of creation, Shabda and Artha ; ideas and language 
together with their objects. Speech as that which is heard, 
or the outer manifestation of Shabda, stands for the Shabda 
creation. The Artha creation are the inner and outer ob- 
jects seen by the mental or physical vision. From the 
cosmic creative standpoint, the mind comes first, and from 
it is evolved the physical world according to the ripened 
Samsk&ras which led to the existence of the particular existing 
universe. Therefore, the mental Artha precedes the physical 
Artha which is an evolution in gross matter of the former. 
This mental state corresponds to that of dreams (Svapna), 
when man lives in tihe mental world only. After creation 
which is the waking (J&grat) state, there is for the individual 
an already existing parallelism of names and objects. 



SHAKTI AS MANTRA 

Uttered speech is a manifestatioii of the inner naming 
or thought. This thought-movement is similar in men of 
all races. When an Englishman or an Indian thinks of an 
object, the image is to both the same, whether evoked by 
the object itself or by the utterance of its name. For this 
reason possibly if thought-reading be accepted, a thought- 
reader whose cerebral centre is en rapport with that of 
another, may read the hidden “speech”, that is thought, 
of one whose spoken speech he- cannot understand. 
Thus, whilst the thought-movement is siniilar in all 
men, the expression of it as Vaikhar! Shabda difEers. 
According to tradition there was once an universal language. 
According to the Biblical account, this was so before the 
confusion of tongues at the Tower of Babel. Similarly there 
is, (a friend tells me though he has forgotten to send me the 
reference), in the Rigveda, a mysterious passage which speaks 
of the “Three Fathers and three Mothers”, by whose action 
like that of the Elohim “all-comprehending speech” was 
made into that which was not so. Nor is this unlikely, 
when we consider that difference in gross speech is due to 
difference of races evolved in the course of time. If the 
instruments by which, and conditions under which thought 
is revealed in speech, were the same for all men then 
there would be but one language. But now this is not so. 
Racial characteristics and physical conditions, such as -the 
nature of the vocal oi^ans, climate, inherited impressions 
and so forth differ. So also does language. But for each 
particular man speaking any particular language, the 
uttered name of any object is the gross expression of his 
inner thought-movement. It evokes the idea and the idea 
is consciousness as mental operation. That operation can 
be so intensified as to be itself creative. This is Mantra- 
Chaitanya. 

It is said in the Tantra Sh&stras that the fifty let- 
ters of the alphabet are in the six bodily Chakras called 
Mfili^dh&ra, Svfidhishth&na, Manipfira, An&hata, Yishuddha 
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and Ajn&. These 50 letters multiplied by 20 are in the 
thousand-petalled Lotus oi Sahasr&ia. 

From the above account, it will be understood that, 
when it is said that the “Letters” are in the six bodily 
Chakras, it is not to be supposed that it is intended to 
absurdly affirm that the letters as written shapes, or as the 
uttered sounds which are heard by the ear are there. The 
letters in this sense, that is, as gross things, are manifested 
only in speech and writing. This much is clear. But the 
precise significance of this statement is a matter of some 
difficulty. There is in fact no subject which presents more 
difficulties than Mantravidyfi,, whether considered generally 
or in relation to the particular matters in hand. 1 do not 
pretend to have elucidated all its difficulties. 

What proceeds from the body is in it in subtle or 
causal form. Why, however, it may be asked are particular 
letters assigned to particular Chakras. I have heard several 
explanations given which do not, in my opinion, bear 
the test of examination. 

If the arrangement be not artificial for the purpose of 
Sddhan5, the simplest explanation is that which follows : — 
From the Brahman are produced the five Bhutas, Ether, 
Air, Fire, Water, Earth, in the order stated ; and from them 
issued the six Chakras from Ajnh to Mulhdhhra. The letters 
are - (with the exception next stated) placed in the Chakras 
in their alphabetical order ; that is, the vow'els as being the 
first letters or Shaktis of the consonants (which cannot be 
pronounced without them) are placed in Vishuddha Chakra : 
the first consonants Ka to Tha in Anhhata and so forth until 
the Mfil&dh&ra wherein are set the last four letters from Va 
to Sa. Thus in Ajnft there are Ha and Esha as being 
Brahmabijas. In the next or Vishuddha Chakra are the 16 
vowels which originated first. Therefore, they are placed 
in Vishuddha the ethereal Chakra ; ether also having origi- 
nated first. The same principle applies to the other letters 
in the Chakras, namely, Ka to Tha (12 letters and petals) in 
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An&hata ; Da to Pha (10) in Manipika ; Ba to La (6) in 
SvftdhishtMna ; and Va to Sa (4) in MOl&dhftra. The con- 
nection between particular letters and the Chakras in which 
they are placed is further said to be due to the fact that in 
uttering any particular letter, the Chakra in which it is 
placed and its surroundings are brmight into play. The 
sounds of the Sanskrit alphabet are classified according to 
the organs used in their articulation, and are guttural (Kan- 
tha), palatals (T&lu), cerebrals (Mfirddh&), dentals (Danta) 
and labials (Oshtha), When so articulated, each letter, it is 
said, “touches” the Chakra in which it is, and in which on 
this account it has been placed. In uttering them certain 
Chakras are afiected ; that is, brought into play. This, it is 
alleged, will be found to be so, if the letter is carefully pro- 
noimced and attention is paid to the accompanying bodily 
movement. Thus, in uttering Ha, the head (Ajn&) is touch- 
ed, and in uttering the deep-seated Va, the basal Chakra or 
Mfil&dhflra. In making the first sound the forehead is felt 
to be afiected, and in making the last the lower part of the 
body around the root-lotus. This is the theory put forth 
as accounting for the position of the letters in the Chakras. 

A Mantra is, like everything else, Shakti. But the 
mere utterance of a Mantra without more is a mere move- 
ment of the lips. The Mantra must be awakened (Pra- 
buddha) just like any other Shakti if effect is to be had 
therefrom. This is the union of soimd and idea through a 
knowledge of the Mantra and its meaning. The recitation 
of a Mantra without knowing its meaning is practically 
fruitless. I say “practically” because devotion, even 
though it be ignorant, is never wholly void of fruit. But a 
knowledge of the meaning is not enough ; for it is possible 
by reading a book or receiving oral instructions to get 
to know the meaning of a Mantra, without anything 
further following. Each Mantra is the embodiment of a 
particular form of Consciousness or Shakti. This is the 
Mantra-Shakti. Consciousness or Shakti also exists in the 
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fonn of the S&dhaka. The object then is to unite these two, 
when thought is not only in the outer husk, but is vitaUssed 
by will, knowledge, and action through its conscious centre 
in union with that of the Mantra. The latter is Devat& or 
a particular manUestation of Shakti : and the S&dhaka who 
identifies himself therewith, identifies himself with that 
Shakti. According to Yoga when the mind is concentrated 
on any object it is unified with it. When man is so identi- 
fied with a Varna or Tattva, then the power of objects to 
bind ceases, and he becomes the controller. Thus, in Kunda- 
lini-Yoga, the static bodily Shakti pierces the Chakras, to 
meet Shiva-Shakti in the Sahasr&ra. As the S&dhaka is, 
through the power of the rising Shakti, identified with each 
of the Centres, Tattvas and M&trik& Shaktis^ they cease to 
bind, imtil passing through all he attains Sam&dhi. As the 
Vamas are Shiva-Shakti, concentration on them draws the 
mind towards, and then imifies it with, the Devat& which is 
one with the Mantra. The Devat& of the Mantra is only 
the creative Shakti assuming that particular form. As 
already stated, Devat& may be realized in any object, not 
merely in Mantras, Yantras, Ghatas, Fratim&s or other 
ritual objects of worship. The same power which manifests 
to the ear in the Mantra is represented in the lines and 
curves of the Yantra which, the Kaulavali Tantra says, is 
the body of the Devat& : — 

Yantram manlramayam 'pfoktam mawtr^mA devataiva hi 
DehMmcmor yathd bhedo yantra-devaiayostalhd. 

The Yantra is thus the graphic symbol of the Shakti, 
indicated by the Mantra with which identification takes 
place. The Fratim& or image is a grosser visual form of the 
Devat&. But the Mantras are particular forms of Divine 
Shakti, the realization of which is efficacious to produce 
particular results. As in Kundalini-Yoga, so also here the 
identification of the S&dhaka with different Mantras gives 
rise to various Vibhfitis or powers ; for each grouping of the 
letters represents a new combination of the M&trik& Shaktis. 
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It is the eternal Shakti who is the life of the Mantra. 
Therefore, Siddhi in Mantra B£kdhan& is the union of the 
SMhaka’s Shakti with the Mantra Shakti ; the identification 
of the S&dhaka with the Mantra is the identification of the 
knower (Vedaka), knowing (Vidyh) and known (Vedya) or 
the S&dhaka, Mantra and Devatft. Then the Mantra works. 
The mind must feed, and is always feeding, on something. 
It seizes the Mantra and works its way to its heart. When 
there, it is the Chitta or mind of the Shdhaka unified with 
the Shakti of the Mantra which works. Then subject and 
object, in its Mantra form, meet as one. By meditation the 
SSdhaka gains unity with the DevatS. behind, as it were, the 
Mantra and Whose form the Mantra is. The union of the 
Sadhaka of the Mantra and the Devata of the Mantra is the 
result of the effort to realize permanently the incipient desire 
for such imion. The will towards Divinity is a dynamic 
force which pierces everything and finds there Divinity itself. 
It is because Westerners and some Westernized Hindus do 
not understand the principles of Mantra ; principles which lie 
at the centre of Indian religious theory and practice, that 
tliey see nothing in it where they do not regard it as gross 
superstition. It must be admitted that Mantra Sadhan& is 
often done ignorantly. Faith is placed in extemais and the 
inner meaning is often lost. But even such ignorant worship 
is better than none at all. “ It is better to bow to Narayana 
with one ’s shoes on than never to bow at all. ” Much also 
is said of “vain repetitions”. What Christ condemned was 
not repetition but “vain” repetition. That man is a poor 
psychologist who does not know the effect of repetition, when 
done with faith and devotion. It is a fact that the inner king- 
dom yields to violence and can be taken by assault. Indeed, 
it yields to nothing but the strong will of the Sfidhaka, for 
it is that will in its purest and fullest strength. By practice 
with the Mantra, the Devatft is invoked. This means that 
the mind itself is Devata when unified with Devata. This 
is attained through repetition of the Mantra (Japa). 
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Japa is compared to the action of a man shaking a 
sleeper to wake him up. The Sddhaka’s own consciousness 
is awakened. The two lips are Shiva and Shakti. The 
movement in utterance is the “coition” (Maithuna) of the 
two. Shabda which issues therefrom is in the nature of 
Bindu. The Devatd. then appearing is, as it were, the son 
of the SSdhaka. It is not the supreme Devatii who appears 
(for It is actionless), but in all cases an emanation produced 
by the S&dhaka’s worship for his benefit only. In the case 
of worshippers of the Sliiva-Mantra, a Boy-Shiva (BSla- 
Shiva) appears who is then made strong by the nurture which 
the S&dhaka gives him. The occultist will understand all 
such symbolism to mean that the Devata is a form of the 
Consciousness which becomes the Boy-Shiva, and which, 
when strengthened is the full-grown Divine Power Itself. 
All Mantras are forms of consciousness (Vijn§,narupa), and 
when the Mantra is fully practised it enlivens the Sams- 
kHra, and the Artha appears to the mind. Mantras used in 
worship are thus a form of the Samskftras of Jivas ; the 
Artha of which manifests to the consciousness which is 
pure. The essence of all this is — concentrate and vitalize 
thought and will power, that is Shakti. 

The Mantra method is ShSktopSya Yoga working with 
concepts and form, whilst Shambhavop&ya Yoga has been 
well said to be a more direct attempt at intuition of Shakti, 
apart from all passing concepts, which, as they cannot show 
the Reality, only serve to hide it the more from one’s view 
and thus maintain bondage. These Yoga methods are but 
examples of the universal principle of S&dhanS, that the 
S&dhaka should first work with and through form, and then, 
so far as may be, by a meditation which dispenses with.it. 

It has been pointed out to me by Professor Surendra 
Nath Das Gupta that this Yarna-S&dhanS., so important a 
content of the Tantra Shd.stra, is not altogether its creation, 
but, as I have often in other matters observed, a develop- 
ment of ancient Vaidik teaching. For it was, he says, 
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first attempted in the Aranyaka Epoch upon the Pratlkopa- 
san& on which the Tftntrik SMhan& is, he suggests, based ; 
though, of course, that Shftstra has elaborated the notion 
into a highly complicated system which is so peculiar a 
feature of its religious discipline. There is thus a synthesis 
of this Fratikop&san& with Yoga method, resting as all else 
upon a Vedftntic basis. 
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Chapter XXV. 

VARNAMlLi. 

(The Garland op Letters.) 

world has never altogether been without the Wis- 
dom, nor its Teachers. The degree and manner in 
which it has been imparted have, however, necessarily varied 
according to the capacities of men to receive it. So also 
have the symbols by which it Kas been conveyed. These 
symbols further have varying significance according to the 
spiritual advancement of the worshipper. This question of 
degree and variety of presentation have led to the superfi- 
cial view that the difference in beliefs negatives existence 
of any commonly established Truth. But if the matter be 
regarded more deeply, it will be seen that whilst there is 
one essential Wisdom, its revelation has been more or less 
complete- according to symbols evolved by, and, therefore, 
fitting to, particular racial temperaments and characters. 
Symbols are naturally misimderstood by those to whom the 
beliefs they typify are imfamiliar, and who differ in tempe- 
rament from those who have evolved them. To the ordinarv 
Western mind the symbols of Hinduism are often repulsive 
and absurd. It must not, however, be forgotten that some 
of the Symbols of Western Faiths liave the same effect on 
the Hindu. From the picture of the “Slain Lamb,” and 
other symbols in terms of blood and death, he naturally 
shrinks in disgust. The same effect, on the other hand, is not 
seldom produced in the Western at the sight of the terrible 
forms in which India has embodied Her vision of the un- 
doubted Terrors which exist in and around us. All is not 
smiling in this world. Even amongst persons of the same 
race and indeed of the same faith we may observe such 
differences. Before the Catholic Cultus of the “Sacred 
Heart” had overcome the opposition which it at first 
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encountered, and for a considerable time after, its imagery- 
was regarded with aversion by some who spoke of it in terms : 
which would be to-day counted as shocking irreverence. 
These differences are likely to exist so long as men vary in 
mental attitude and temperament, and until they reach the 
stage in which, having discovered the essential truths, they 
become indifferent to the mode in which they are presented. 
We must also in such matters distinguish between what a 
symbol may have meant and what it now means. Until 
quite recent times, the English peasant folk and others 
danced around the flower-wreathed Maypole. That the 
pole originally (like other similar forms) represented the 
great Linga admits of as little doubt as that these folk, 
who in recent ages danced aroimd it, were ignorant of that 
fact. The Bishop’s mitre is said to be the head of a fish 
worn by ancient near-eastern hierophants. But what of 
that ? It has other associations now. 

Let us illustrate these general remarks by a short study 
of one portion of the Kali symbolism which affects so many, 
who are not Hindus, with disgust or horror. Kali is the 
Deity in that aspect in which It withdraws all things which 
It had created, into Itself. Kali is so called because She 
devours Kaia (Time) and then resumes Her own dark form- 
lessness. The scene is laid in the cremation ground (Shma- 
shana), amidst white sun-dried bones and fragments of 
flesh, gnawed and pecked at by carrion beasts and birds. 
Here the “heroic” (Vira) worshipper (Sadliaka) performs at 
dead of night his awe-inspiring rituals. Kali is set in such 
a scene, for She is that aspect of the great Power which 
withdraws all things into Herself at, and by, the dissolution 
of the universe. He alone worships without fear, who has 
abandoned all worldly desires, and seeks union with Her as 
the One Blissful and Perfect Experience. On the biuning 
ground all worldly desires are burnt away. She is naked, 
and dark like a threatening rain-cloud. She is dark, for 
She who is Herself beyond mind and speech, reduces all 
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ihings into that worldly ‘‘nothingness,” which, as the Void 
(Shilnya) of all which we now know, is at the same time the 
All (Puma) which is Peace. She is naked, being clothed in 
space alone (Digambaii), because the great Power is un- 
limited ; further. She is in Herself beyond MSiyS. (M&y&titft) ; 
that Power 4of Hers which creates aU universes. She stands 
upon the white corpse-like (Shavarupa) body of Shiva. 
He is white, because he is the illuminating transcendental 
aspect of consciousness. He is inert, because he is the 
changeless aspect of the Supreme and She the apparently 
changing aspect of the same. In truth. She and He are one 
and the same, being twin aspects of the One who is change- 
lessness in, and exists as, change. Much might be said in 
explanation of these and other symbols such as Her loosened 
hair, the lolling tongue, the thin stream of blood which 
trickles from the comers of the mouth, the position of Her 
feet, the apron of dead men’s hands around Her waist. Her 
implements and so forth. (See Hymn to KMi by Arthur 
Avalon. Vol. 9, Tantrik Texts.) Here I take only the 
garland of freshly-severed heads which hangs low from Her 
neck. 

Some have conjectured that K&li was originally the 
Goddess of the dark-skinned inhabitants of the Vindhya 
Hills taken over by the Br&hmanas into their worship. One 
of them has thought that She was a deified Princess of these 
folk, who fought against the white in-coming Aryans. He 
pointed to the significant fact that the severed heads are 
those of white men. The Western may say that K&li was 
an objectification of the Indian mind, making a Divinity of 
the Power of Death. An Eastern may reply that She is the 
Sanketa (symbol) which is the effect of the impress of a 
Spiritual Power on the Indian mind. I do not pause to 
consider these matters her^. 

The question before us is, what does this imagery mean 
now, and what has it meant for centuries past to the initiate 
in Her symbolism ? An exoteric explanation describes this 
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Garland as made up of the heads of Demons, which She, as 
a power of righteousness, has conquered. According to an 
inner explanation, given in the Indian Tantra Sh&stra, this 
string of heads is the Garland of Letters (YamamhlS.), that 
is, the fifty, and as some count it, fifty-one letters, of the 
Sanskrit Alphabet. The same interpretation is given in the 
Buddhist Demchog Tantra in respect of the garland worn by 
the great Heruka. These letters represent the universe of 
names and forms (N^marfipa), that is. Speech (Shabda) and 
its meaning or object (Artha). She the Devouxer of all 
“slaughters” (that is, withdraws), both into Her undivided 
Consciousness at the Great dissolution of the Universe which 
they are. She wears the Letters' which. She as the Creatrix 
bore. She wears the Letters which. She as the Dissolving 
Power takes to Herself again. A very profound doctrine is 
connected with these Letters which space prevents me from 
fully entering into here. This has been set out in greater 
detail in the 2nd Edition, 1926, of the “Serpent Power” 
(Kundalini) which projects Consciousness, in Its true nature 
blissful and beyond all dualism, into the World of good and 
evil. The movements of Her projection are indicated by 
the Letters subtle and gross which exist on the Petals of 
the inner bodily centres or Lotuses. 

Very shortly stated, Shabda which literally means 
Sound — here lettered sound — ^is in its causal state (Para- 
shabda) known as “Supreme Speech” (Par& Vak). This is 
the Shabda-Brahman or Logos ; that aspect of Reality or 
Consciousness (Chit) in which it is the immediate cause of 
creation ; that is of the dichotomy in Consciousness which is 
“I” and “This,” subject and object, mind and matter. 
This condition of causal Shabda is the Cosmic Dreamless 
State (Sushupti). This Logos, awakening from its causal 
sleep, “sees,” that is, creatively ideates the universe, and 
is then known as Pashyanti Shabda. As Consciou^tiess 
“sees” or ideates, forms arise in the Creative Mind, i^hich 
are themselves impressions (Samsk&ra) carried over from 
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jprevious worlds, which ceased to exist as such when the 
Universe entered the state of causal dreamless sleep on the 
previous dissolution. These re-arise as the formless Con- 
sciousness awakes to enjoy once again sensual life in the 
world of forms. 

The Cosmic Mind is at first itself both cognizing subject 
(Grahaka) and cognized object (Gr&hya) ; for it has not yet 
projected its thought into the plane of Matter ; the mind as 
subject cognizer is Shabda, and the mind as the object cog- 
nized, that is, the mind in the form of object, is subtle Artha. 
This Shabda called Madhyama Shabda is an “ Inner Naming” 
or “Hidden Speech”. At this stage, that which answers 
to the spoken letters (Varna) are the “Little Mothers” 
or Matrika, the subtle forms of gross speech. There is at 
this stage a differentiation of Consciousness into subject 
and object, but the latter is now within and forms part of 
the Self. This is the state of Cosmic Dreaming (Svajma). 
This “Hidden Speech” is understandable of all men if they 
can get in mental rapport one with the other. So a thought- 
reader can, it is said, read the thoughts of a man whose spoken 
speech he cannot understand. The Cosmic Mind then projects 
these mental images on to the material plane, and they 
there become materialized as gross physical objects (Sthula 
artha) which make impressions from without on the mind 
of the created consciousness. This is the cosmic waking state 
(J 4 grat). At this last stage, the thought-movement expresses 
itself through the vocal organs in contact with the air as 
uttered speech (Vaikhari Shabda) made up of letters, sylla- 
bles and sentences. The physical unlettered soimd which 
mfmifests Shabda is called Dhvani. This lettered sound is 
manifested Shabda or Name (Nama), and the physical 
objects denoted by speech are the gross Artha or form 
(Bupa). 

This manifested speech varies in men, for their individual 
and racial characteristics and the conditions, such as country 
and climate in which they live, differ. There is a tradition 
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that there was once an universal speech before the building 
of the Tower of Babel, signifying the confusion of tongues. 
As previously stated, a friend has drawn my attention to a 
passage in the Rig-Veda which he interprets in a similar 
sense. For, it says, that the Three Fathers and the Three 
Mothers, like the Mohim, made (in the interest of creation) 
all-comprehending speech into that which was not so. ' 

Of these letters and names and their meaning or objects) 
that is, concepts and concepts objectified, the whole Uni- 
verse is composed. When KSrli withdraws the world, that 
is, the names and forms which the letters signify, the dualism 
in consciousness, which is creation, vanishes. There is 
neither “I” (Aham) nor “This” (Idam) but the one non- 
dual Ferfect Experience which K&li in Her own true nature 
(Svarupa) is. In this way Her garland is understood. 

“Surely,” I hear it said, “not by all. Does every Hindu 
worshipper think such profundities when he sees the figure 
of Mother KMi ? ” Of comrse not, no more than, (say) an 
ordinary Italian peasant knows of, or can understand, the 
subtleties of either the catholic mystics or doctors of 
theology. When, however, the Western man undertakes to 
de^ct and explain Indian symbolism, he should, in tiie 
interest both of knowledge and fairness, understand what 
it means both to the high as well as to the humble worshipper. 
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Chapter XXVI. 


SHAKTA SADHANI. 
(The Obdikaby Eitual.) 


C ADHANA is that which produces Siddhi or 
^ sought, be it material or spiritual advam 


the result 
advancement. It 


is the means or practice by which the desired end may be 
attained and consists in the training and mcercise of the body 
and psychic faculties, upon the gradual perfection of which 
Siddhi follows. The nature or degree of spiritual Siddhi 
depends upon the progress made towards the realization of 
the Atm& whose veiling vesture the body is. The means 
employed are numerous and elaborate, such as worship 
(FfljlL) exterior or mental, Sh4stric laarning, austerities 
(Tapas), Japa or recitation of Mantra, Hymns, meditationi 
and so forth. The SlLdhanS, is necessarily of a natiure and 
character appropriate to the end sought. Thus S§dhan& for 
spiritual knowledge (Brahmajn&na) which consists of 
external control (Dama) over the ten senses (Indriya), 
internal control (Shama) over the mind (Buddhi, Ahank&ra, 
Manas), discrimination between the transitory and eternal, 
renunciation of both the world and heaven (Svarga), differs 
from the lower S§dhan& of the ordinary householder, and 
both are obviously of a kind different from that prescribed 
and followed by the practitioners of malevolent magic 
(AbhichUra). Sadhakas again vary in their physical, mental 
and moral qualities and are thus divided into four classes, 
Mridu, Madhya, Adhimatraka, and the highest Adhimatrama 
who is qualified (Adhikar!) for all forms of Yoga. In a 
similar way, the Shakta Kaulas are divided into the Frakrita 
or common Eaula following Virachara with the Fancha- 
tattvas described in the following Chapter ; the middling 
(Madhyama) Kaula who (may be) follows the same or other 
Sadhana but who is of a higher type, and the highest Kaula 
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(Kaulikottama) who, having surpassed all ritualism, medi* 
tates upon the Universal Self. These are more particularly 
described in the next Chapter. 

Until a S&dhaka is Siddha all Sddhanft is or should be 
undertaken with the authority and under the direction of a 
Guru or Spiritual Teacher and Director. There is in 
reality but one Guru and that is the Lord (Ishvara) Himself. 
He is the Supreme Guru as also is Devi His Power, one 
with Himself. But he acts through man and human means. 
The ordinary human Guru is but the manifestation on earth 
of the Adi-n&tha Mah&k41a and Mah&k&li the Supreme 
Guru abiding in KaillLsa. As the Yogin! Tantra (Ch. 1) 
says Guroh stMnam hi kaildsam. He it is who is in, and 
speaks with the voice of, the Earthly Guru. So, to turn 
to an analogy in the West, it is Christ who speaks in the 
voice of the Pontifex Maximus when declaring faith and 
morals, and in the voice of the priest who confers upon the 
penitent absolution for his sins. It is not the man who 
speaks in either case but God through him. It is the Guru 
who initiates and helps, and the relationship between him and 
the disciple (Shishya) continues until the attainment of 
spiritual Siddhi. It is only from him that S^hanft and 
Yoga are learnt and not (as it is commonly said) from a 
thousand Shlistras. As the ShatkarmadlpikS. says, mere 
book-knowledge is useless. 

Pustake likhifA vidyd yena mndari japyate 

Siddhir najdycUe tasya kalpakoti-shcUair apt. 

(0 Beauteous one! he who does Japa of a Vidy& 
(=Mantra) learnt from a book can never attain Siddhi 
even if he persists for countless millions of years.) 

Manu therefore says, “of him who gives natural birth, 
and of him who gives knowledge of the Veda, the giver of 
sacred knowledge is the more, venerable father.” The 
Tantra Sh&stras also are full of the greatness of the Guru. 
He is not to be thought of as a mere man. There is no 
difference between Guru, Mantra and Deva. Guru is father, 
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mother, and Brahman. Gum, it is said, can save from the 
wrath of Shiva, but in no way can one be saved from the wrath 
of the Guru. Attached to this greatness there is, however, 
responsibility ; for the sins of the disciple may recoil upon 
him. The Tantra ShiLstras deal with the high qualities 
which are demanded of a Guru and the good qualities which 
are to be looked for in an intending disciple (see for instance 
Tantras&ra, Ch. I). Before initiation, the Guru examines 
and tests the intending disciple for a specified period. The 
latter’s moral qualifications are purity of soul (Shuddh&tmd,), 
control of the senses (Jitendriya), the following of the 
PurushSxtha or aims of all sentient being (PurushUrtha- 
par&yana). Amongst others, those who are lewd (K&muka), 
adulterous {Para-d&r&tura), addicted to sin, ignorant, sloth- 
ful and devoid of religion should be rejected (see Matsya- 
sukta Tantra, XIII, Pr§>natoshini 108 , Mahd.rudray§,mala, 
I. XV, II. ii, Kul&mava Tantra Ch, XIII). The good 
Sddhaka who is entitled to the knowledge of all Sh&stra is 
he who is pure-minded, self-controlled, ever engaged in 
doing good to all beings, free from false notions of dualism 
attached to the speaking of, taking shelter with and ever 
living in the consciousness of, the supreme Brahman 
(Gandharva Tantra, Ch. ii). 

AU orthodox Hindus of all divisions of worshippers 
submit themselves to the direction of a Guru. The latter 
initiates. The Vaidik initiation into the twice-bom classes 
is by the Upanayana. This is for the first three castes 
(mly, vu., Br&hmana (priesthood and teaching), Kshatriya 
(warrior), Vaishya (merchant). All are (it is said) by birth, 
Shudra (JanmanH j&yate Shudrah) and by sacrament (that 
is, the Upanayana ceremony) twice-born. By study of the 
Vedas one is a Vipra. And he who has knowledge of the 
Brahman is a Brd>hmana (Brahma jAnfLti br&hmanah). 
From this well-known verse it will be seen how few there 
really are who are entitled to the noble name of Br&hmana. 
Tbe ThntrUr Mantra-initiation is a difierent ceremony and 
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is for all castes. Initiation (Diksh^) is the giving of Mantra 
by the Guru. The latter shoiild first establish the life of 
the Guru in his own body ; that is the vital power (Frfina- 
shakti) of the Supreme Guru in the thousand-petalled lotus 
(Sahasr^a). He then transmits it to the disciple. As an 
image is the instrument (Yantra) in which Divinity (Devatva) 
inheres, so also is the body of the Guru. The candidate is 
prepared for initiation, fasts and lives chastely. Initiation 
(which follows) gives spiritual knowledge and destroys sin. 
As one lamp is lit at the flame of another, so the divine 
Shakti consisting of Mantra is communicated from the 
Guru’s body to that of the Shishya. I need not be always 
repeating that this is the theory and ideal, which to-day is 
generally remote from the fact. The Supreme Guru speaks 
with the voice of the earthly Guru at the time of giving 
Mantra. As the Yogini Tantra (Ch. I) says : — 

Mantra-praddna-kdle hi mdnushe Naganandini 

Adhishthdnam hliavet tatra Mahdkdlasya Shankari 

Ato m gurvtd devi mdnmhe. ndtra samshayadi. 

(At the time the Mantra is communicated, there is 
in man {i.e., Guru) the Presence of MahgpkMa. There is 
no doubt that man is not the Guru.) Guru is the root 
(Mula) of initiation (DikshS,). DiksM is the root of 
Mantra. Mantra is the root of Devat&, and. Devat^ is 
the root of Siddhi. The Mundamal^ Tantra says that 
Mantra is bom of Gum, and DevatS. of Mantra, so that 
the Guru is in the position of Father’s Father to the Ishta- 
devata. Without initiation, Japa (recitation) of the Mantra, 
Puj&, and other ritual acta are useless. The Mantra chosen 
for the candidate must be suitable (Anukula). Whether a 
Mantra is Svakula or Akuia to the person about to be 
initiated is ascertained by the KulSkulachakra, the zodiacal 
circle called R&shichakra and other Chakras which may be 
found in the Tantras&ra. Initiation by a woman is efficaci- 
ous ;that by the mother is eightfold so (»6.). For, according 
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to the Tantia Sh&stra, a woman %vith the necessary qualifi- 
cations, may be a Guru and give initiation. The Kulagurus 
are four in number, each of them being the Guru of the 
preceding ones. There are also three lines of Gurus (see 
Mah&nirv&na, Ed. A. Avalon, p. Ill, n. 10 ; p. 120, n. 3). 

So long as the Shakti communicated by a Guru to his 
disciple is not fully developed, the relation of Teacher and 
Director and Disciple exists. A man is Shishya so long as 
he is Sfldhaka. When, however, Siddhi is attained. Guru and 
Shishya, as also all other dualisms, and relations, disappear. 
Besides the preliminary initiation, there are a number of 
other initiations or consecrations (Abhisheka) which mark 
greater and greater degrees of advance from Shd.ktd.bhi- 
sheka when entrance is made on the path of Shd.kta Sddhand 
to Fumadtkshdbhisheka and Mahfipfimadikshd.bhisheka also 
called Virajdrgrahan&bhisheka. On the attainment of per- 
fection in the last grade the Sddhaka performs his own funeral 
rite (Shrdddha), makes Purnd.huti with his sacred thread 
and crown lock. The relation of Guru and Shishya now 
ceases. From this point he ascends by himself until he 
realizes the great saying So’ham “He I am”, Sd,’ham “She 
I am ”. Now he is Jivan-mukta and Paramahamsa. 

The word Sddhan& comes from the root SMh, to exert 
or strive, and Sddhand is therefore striving, practice, disci- 
pline and worship in order to obtain success or Siddhi, which 
may be of any of the kinds, worldly or spiritual, desired, but 
which, on the religious side of the Shdstras, means spiritual 
advancement with its fruit of happiness in this world and 
in Heaven and at length Liberation (Moksha). He who 
practises S&dhan& is (if a man) called S&dhaka or (if a 
woman) S&dhik&. But men vary in capacity, temperament, 
knowledge and general advancement, and therefore the means 
(for S&dhana also means instrument) by which they are to 
be led to Siddhi must vary. Methods which are suitable 
for highly advanced men will fail as regards the ignorant 
and undeveloped for they cannot understand them. What 
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suits the latter has been long out-passed by the former. 
At least that is the Hindu view. It is called Adhik&ra or 
competency. Thus some few men are competent (Adhik&r!) 
to study Ved&nta and to follow high mental rituals and 
Yoga processes. Others are not. Some are grown-up 
children and must be dealt with as such. As all men, and 
indeed all beings, are, as to their psychical and physical 
bodies, made of the primordial substance Prakriti-shakti 
(PrakrityStmaka), as Prakriti is Herself the three Gunas, 
Sattva, Rajas and Tamas, and as all things and beings are 
composed of these three Gimas in varying proportions, it 
follows that men are divisible into three general classes, 
nfunely, those in which the Sattva, Rajas, and Tamas Gunas, 
predominate respectively. There are, of course, degrees in 
each of these three classes. Amongst S&itvika men, in 
whom Sattva predominates, some are more and some less 
S&ttvika than others and so on with the rest. These three 
classes of temperament (Bh&va) are known in the ShSkta 
Tantras as the Divine (Divyabhflva), Heroic (Vlrabhava) 
and Animal (PashubhiLva) temperaments respectively. 
BhSva is defined as a property or quality (Dharma) of th^e 
Manas or mind (Prftnatoshini, 570). The Divyabh^va is 
that in which Sattva-guna predominates only, because it 
is to be noted that none of the Gunas are, or ever can be, 
absent. Prakriti cannot be partitioned. Prakriti is the 
three Gunas. Sattva is essentially the spiritual Guna, for 
it is that which manifests Spirit or Pure Consciousness (Chit). 
A S&ttvika man is thus a spiritual man. His is a calm, 
pure, equable, refined, wise, spiritual temperament, free of 
materiality and of passion, or he possesses these qualities 
imperfectly, and to the degree that he possesses them he is 
Sftttvik. Pashubh3.va is, on the other hand, the tempera- 
ment of the man in whom Tamas guna prevails and produces 
such dark characteristics as ignorance, error, apathy, sloth 
and so forth. He is called a Pashu or animal because Tamas 
predominates in the merely animal nature as compared with 
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the disposition of spiritually-minded men. He is also Fashn 
because he is bound by the bonds (F&sha). The term Fftshe 
comes from the root Pash to bind. The Kuld.mava enume- 
rates eight bonds, namely, pity (Day&, of the type which 
Taoists call “inferior benevolence” as opposed to the divine 
compassion or Karunh), ignorance and delusion (Moha), fear 
(Bhaya), shame (Lajjh), disgust (GhrinS.), family (Kula), 
habit and observance (Shila), and caste (Varna). Other 
lai^er enumerations are given. The Fashu is the man 
caught by the world, in ignorance and bondage. Bh&skara- 
rhya, on the Sutra “have no converse with a Fashu”, says 
that a Fashu is Bahirmukha or outward looking, seeing the 
outside only of things and not inner realities. The injimc- 
tion, he says, only applies to converse as regards things 
spiritual. 

The Shaiva Shhstra speaks of three classes of Fashu, 
namely, Sakala bound by the three Fhshas, Anu, Bheda, 
Karma, that is, limited knowledge, the seeing of the one 
Self, as many by the operation of Mhyh, and action and 
its product. These are the three impurities (Mala) called 
Anavamala, Mhy&mala, and Khrmamala. The Sakala Jiva 
or Fashu is bound by all three, the Fralayhkala by the first 
and last, and the VijnhnMcala by the first only. (See as to 
these the diagram of the 36 Tattvas.) He who is wholly 
freed of the remaining impurity of Anu is Shiva Himself, 
Here however Fashu is used in a different sense, that is, as 
denoting the creature as contrasted with the Lord (Fati). 
In this sense, Fashu is a name for all men. In the Sh^lkta 
use of the term, though all men are certainly Fashu, as com- 
pared with the Lord, yet as between themselves one may be 
Fashu (in the narrower sense above stated) Sind the other 
not. Some men are more Fashu than others. It is a mis- 
take to suppose that the Fashu is necessarily a bad man. 
He may be and often is a good one. He is certainly better 
than a bad Vira who is really no Vira at all. He is, however, 
not, according to this Sh&stra, an enlightened man in the 
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sense that the V!ra or Divya is, and he is generally marked 
by various degrees of ignorance and material-mindedness. 
It is the mark of a bad Fashu to be given over to gross acts 
of sin. Between these two comes the Hero or Vira of whose 
temperament (Yirabhflva) so much is heard in the Sh&kta 
Sh&stras. In him there is prevalent the strongly active 
Rajas 6una. Rajas is always active either to incite Tamas 
or Sattva. In the former case the result is a Fashu, in the 
latter case either a Vira or Divya. Where Sattva approaches 
perfection of development there is the Divyabh^va. Sattva 
is hero firmly established in calm and in Mgh degree. But, 
until such time, and whilst man who has largely liberated 
himself through knowledge of the influence of Tamas, is 
active to promote Sattva, he is a Vira. Being heroic, he is 
permitted to meet his enemy Tamas face to face, counter- 
attacking where the lower developed man flees away. It 
has been pointed out by Dr. Garbe (Fhilosophy of Ancient 
India, 481), as before him by Baur, that the analogous Gnostic 
classification of men as material, psychical, and spiritual 
also corresponds (as does this) to the three Gunas of the 
SMkhya Darshana. 

Even in its limited Shdkta sense, there are degrees of 
Fashu, one man being more so than another. The F&shas 
are the creations of M§,ya Shakti. The Devi therefore is 
pictured as bearing them. But as She is in Her form as 
MAy& and AvidyS. Shakti the cause of bondage, so as Vidy& 
Shakti She breaks the bonds (Fashup&sha-Vimochini) (see 
V. 78, Lalit§isahasrand>ma), and is thus the Liberatrix of the 
Fashu from his bondage. 

Nityft Tantra says that the Bhftva of the Divya is the 
best, the Vita the next best, and Fashu the lowest. In fact, 
the state of the last is the starting point in SMhanS., that of 
the first the goal, and that of the Vira is the stage of one 
who having ceased to be a Fashu is on the way to the attain- 
ment of the goal. From being a Fashu, a man rises in this 
or some other birth to be a Vira and Divyabh&va or 
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Devai&bh&va is awakened through Virabhaya. The Pich- 
chhiia Tantra says (X, see also Utpatti Tantra, LXIV) 
that the difference between the Vira and the Divya lies in 
the Uddhatamanasa, that is, passionateness or activity by 
which the former is characterized, and which is due to the 
great effort of Rajas to procure for the Sadhaka a Sattvik 
state. Just as there are degrees in the Fashu state, so 
there are classes of Yiras, some being higher than others. 

The Divya Sadhaka also is of higher or lower kinds. 
The lowest is only a degree higher than the best type of 
Vira. The highest completely realize the Deva-nature 
wherein Sattva exists in a state of lasting stability. 
Amongst this class are the Tattvajnarji and Yogi. The latter 
are emancipated from all ritual. The lower Divya class may 
apparently take part in the ritual of the Vira. The object 
and end of all SMhanS,, whether of Pashu or Vira or Divya, 
is to develop Sattvaguna. The Tantras give descriptions 
of each of these three classes. The chief general distinction, 
which is constantly repeated, between the pure Pashu (for 
there are also Vibhava-pashus) and the Vira, is that the 
former does not, and the latter does, follow the Panchatattva 
ritual, in the form prescribed for VirS.chS,ra and described in 
the next Chapter. Other portions of the description are 
characteristics of the Tamasik character of the Pashu. So 
KubjikS. Tantra (VII) after describing this class of man to be 
the lowest, points out various forms of their ignorance. So 
it says that he talks ill of other classes of believers. That is, 
he is sectarian-minded and decries other forms of worship 
than Ids own; a characteristic of the Pashu the world over. 
He distinguishes one Deva from another as if they were 
really different and not merely the plural manifestations of 
the One. So, the worshipper of R&ma may abuse the wor- 
shipper of Krishna, and both decry the worship of Shiva 
or Dev!. As the Veda says, the One is called by various 
names. Owing to his ignorance “he is always bathing”, 
that is, he is always thinking about external and ceremonial 
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purity. This, thoi;^h good in its way, is nothing compared 
with internal purity of mind. He has ignorant or wrong 
ideas, or want of faith, concerning (Shilkta) Tantra Sh&stra, 
Sacrifices^ Guru, Images, and Mantra, the last of which he 
thinks to be mere letters only and not Devat& (see Pr&na- 
toshini, 647, et seq., Pichchhilfi., X), He follows the Vaidik 
rule, relating to Maithuna on the fifth day when the wife is 
Ritusnfitfi (Ritu-Mkm vind devi rarmmm parivarjayet). 
Some of the descriptions of the Pashu seem to refer to the 
lowest class. Generally, however, one may say that from 
the standpoint of a Vlh:&chfi.ri, all those who follow Vedfi.- 
ch&ra, yai8hnav3chd,ra and Shaiv&ch&ra are Pashus. The 
Kubjikll Tantra (VII) gives a description of the Divya. 
Its eulogies would seem to imply that in all matters which 
it mentions, the Pashu is lacking. But this, as regards some 
matters, is Stuti (praise) only. Thus he has a strong faith 
in Veda, Shftstra, Deva and Guru, and ever speaks the truth 
which, as also other good qualities, must be allowed to the 
Pashu. He avoids all cruelty and other bad actions and 
regards alike both friend and foe. He avoids the company 
of the irreligious who decry the Devat&. All Devas he 
regards as beneficial, worshipping all without drawing 
distinctions. Thus, for instance, whilst an orthodox up- 
country Hindu of the Pashu kind who is a worshipper of 
Bdrma cannot even bear to hear the name of Krishna, though 
both Itd>ma and Krishna are each Avatfira of the same 
Vishnu, the Divya would equally reverence both knowing 
each to be an aspect of the one Great Shakti Mother of 
Devas and Men. This is one of the first qualities of the high 
Sh&kta worshipper. As a worshipper of Shakti he bows 
down at the feet of women regarding them as his Guru 
{Strindm pddatalam drishtvd guruvad hhdmyet sadd). He 
offers everything to the supreme De^ regarding the whole 
universe as pervaded by Str! (Shakti, not “woman”) and 
as Devat&. Shiva is (he knows) in all men. The whole 
universe (Brahm&nda) is pervaded by Shiva Shakti. 
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The description cited also deals with his -ritual, saying 
that he does daily ablutions, Sandhy&, wears clean cloth, 
the Tripundra mark in ashes or red sandal, and ornaments 
of Budi&ksha beads. He does Japa (recitation of Mantras 
external and mental) and worship (Archan^). He wor- 
ships the Pitris and Devas and performs all the daily rites. 
He gives daily charity. He meditates upon his Guru daily, 
and does worship thrice daily and, as a Bhairava, worships 
Farameshvaii with Divyabh^va. He worships Devi at 
night (Vaidik worship being by day), and after food (ordi- 
nary Vaidik worship being done before taking food). He 
makes obeisance to the Kaula Shakti (Kulastri) versed in 
Tantra and Mantra, whoever She be and whether youthful 
or old. He bows to the Kula-trees (Kulavriksha). He 
ever strives for the attainment and maintenance of DevatS.- 
bh&va and is himself of the nature of a Devat&. 

Portions of this description appear to refer to the ritual 
and not Avadhuta Divya, and to this extent are applicable 
to the high Yira also. The Mahd,nirvllna (1. 56) describes 
the Divya as all but a Deva, ever pure of heart, to whom all 
opposites are alike (Dvandvd^tita) such as pain and pleasure, 
heat and cold, who is free from attachment to worldly 
things, the same to all creatures and forgiving. The text 
I have published, therefore, says that there is no Divyabh&va 
in the Kaliyuga nor Pashubh&va ; for the Pashu (or his 
wife) must, with his own hand, collect leaves, flowers and 
fruit, and cook his food, which regulations and others are 
impossible or diflElcult in the Kali age. As a follower of 
Smriti, he should not “see the face of a Shfldra at worship, 
or even think of a woman” (referring to the Panchatattva 
ritual). The Shy&m4rchana (cited in Haratattvadidhiti, 
348) speaks to the same effect. On the other hand, there is 
authority for the proposition that in the Kaliyuga there is 
only Pashubh&va. Thus, the Pr&natoshin! (610-617) cites a 
passage purporting to come from the MahSnirv&na which 
is in direct opposition to the above : — 
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Divya-'dra-mayo bhdvah kalau ndsti kaddduma 

Kewdam pasku-bhdvena mantra-aiddhw bhaven nrmdm. 

(In the Kali age there is no Divya or Ytrabh&va. It is 
only by the Pashu-bhd.va that men may attain Mantra- 
siddhi.) 

I have discussed this latter question in greater detail in 
the introduction to the sixth volume of the series of “TUntrik 
Texts”. 

Dealing with the former passage from the MahS^nirvtina, 
the Commentator explains it as meaning “that the condi- 
tions and characters of the Kaliyuga are not such as to be 
productive of Pashubh4va, or to allow of its AchUra (in the 
sense of the strict Vaidik ritual). No one, he says, can 
now-a-days fuUy perform the VedSchara, Vaishnav&chara, 
and Shaivachara rites without which the Vaidik and 
Pauranic Yajna and Mantra are fruitless. No one now 
goes through the Brahmacharya Ashrama or adopts, after 
the fiftieth year, Vanaprastha. Those whom the Vaidik 
rites do not control cannot expect the fruit of their obser- 
vances. On the contrary, men have taken to drink, associ- 
ate with the low and are fallen, as are also those who associ- 
ate with them. There can, therefore, be no pure Pashu. 
(That is apparently whilst there may be a natural Pashu 
disposition the Vaidik rites appropriate to this Bh&va can- 
not be carried out.) Under these circumstances, the duties 
prescribed by the Vedas which are appropriate for the 
Pashu being incapable of performance, Shiva, for the liber- 
ation of men of the Kali age, has proclaimed the Agama. 
Now there is no other way.” 

We are, perhaps, therefore, correct in saying that it 
comes to this : — In a bad age, such as the Kali, Divya men 
are (to say the least) very scarce, though common-sense and 
experience must, I suppose, allow for exceptions. Whilst 
the Pashu natural disposition exists, the Vaidik ritual which 
he should follow cannot be done. It is in fact largely 
obsolete. The Vmdik Pashu ot man who followed the 
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Vaidik rituals in their entirety is non-existent. He! must 
follow the Agamic rituals which> as a fact, the bulk of men 
do. The Agama must now govern the Pashu, Vira and 
Would-be Divya alike. 

As I have frequently explained, there are various 
dommunities of the followers of Tantra or Agama ac- 
cording to the several divisions of the worshippers of 
the five Devat&s (PanchopSsaka). Of the five classes, 
the most important are Vaishnava, Shaiva and ShSkta. 
1 do not, however, hesitate to repeat a statement of a 
fact of which those who speak of “The Tantra” ignore. 

The main elements of S&dhan& are common to all 
such communities following the Agamas; such as Puj& 
(inner and outer), Pratim& or other emblems (Linga, Shd.la- 
grama), Upach^ra, Sandhy4, Yajna, Vrata, Tapas, Mandala, 
Yantra, Mantra, Japa, Purashcharana, Nyasa, Bhuta- 
shuddhi, Mudr^, Dhylina, Samsk^ra and so forth. Piven the 
V&UK&chara ritual which some wrongly think to be peculiar 
to the Sh&ktas, is or - was followed (I am told) by mem- 
bers of other Samprad&yas including Jainas and Bauddhas. 
Both, in so far as they follow this ritual, are reckoned 
amongst Kaulas though, as being non- Vaidik, of a lower class. 

A main point to be here remembered, and one which 
establishes both the historical and practical importance of 
the Agamas is this:— That whilst some Vaidik rites still 
exist, the bulk of the ritual of to-day is Agamic, that is, what 
is popularly called T&ntrik. The Pur&nas are replete with 
T&ntrik rituals. 

Notwithstanding a general community of ritual forms, 
there are some variances which are due to two causes: 
firstly, to difference in the Devatti worship, and secondly, to 
difference 'of philosophical basb according as it is Advaita, 
VishishtMvaita, or Dvaita. The presentment of funda- 
mental ideas is sometimes in different terms. Thus the 
Vaishnava Panchar^tra Agama describes the creative pro- 
cess in terms of the VyuhaS, and the Shaiva-Sh&kta Agamas 
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explain it as the Abh&sa of the thirty-six Tattvas. I here 
deal with only one form, namely, Sh4kta SSdhana in which 
the Ishtadevat^ is Shakti in Her many forms. 

I will here shortly describe some of the ritual forms 
above-mentioned, premising that so cursory an account 
does not do justice to the beauty and profundity of many 
of them. 

There are four different forms of worship corresponding 
to four different states and dispositions (Bhava) of the 
SMhaka himself. The realization that the Supreme Spirit 
(Param4tm&) and the individual spirit (Jivatma) are one, 
that everything is Brahman, and that nothing but the Brah- 
man has lasting being is the highest state or Brahma- 
bhava. Constant meditation with Yoga-processes upon 
the Devata in the heart is the lower form (Dhyanabhava). 
Bower still is that Bhava of which Japa (recitations of 
Mantra) and Hymns of praise (Stava) are the expression ; 
and lowest of all is external worship (Bahyapuja). 

Pujabhava is that which arises out of the dualistic 
notions of worshipper and worshipped, the servant and the 
Lord, a dualism which necessarily exists in greater or less 
degree until Monistic experience (Advaita-bhava) is attain- 
ed. He who realizes the Advaitatattva knows that all is 
Brahman. For him there is neither worshipper nor worship- 
ped, neither Yoga, nor Puja nor Dharana, Dhyana, Stava, 
Japa, Vrata or other ritual or process of Sadhana. For, he 
is Siddha in its fullest sense, that is, he has attained Siddhi 
wUch is the aim of Sadhana. As the Mahanirvana says, 
“for him who has faith in and knowledge of the root, of 
what use are the branches and leaves ? ” Brahmanism 
thus sagely resolves the Western dispute as to the necessity 
or advisability of ritual. It affirms it for those who have 
not attained the end of all ritual. It lessens and refines 
ritual as spiritual progress is made upwards ; it dispenses 
with it altogether when there is no longer need for it. But, 
until a man is a real “Knower”, some Sadhana is necessary 
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il he would become one. The nature of S&dhan&, again, 
differs according to the temperaments (Bh&va) above de- 
scribed, and also with reference to the capacities and spiritual 
advancement of each in his own Bhfiva. What may be 
suitable for the unlettered peasant may not be so for those 
more intellectually and spiritually advanced. It is, how- 
ever, a fine general principle of T&ntrik worship that capacity, 
and not sodal distinction such as caste, determines compe- 
tency for any particular worship. This is not so as regards 
the Vaidik ritual proper. One might have supposed that 
credit would have been given to the Tantra Sh&stra for this. 
But credit is given for nothii^. Those who dilate on Vaidik 
exdusiveness have nothing to say as regards the absence 
of it m the ^ama. The Shudra is precluded from the 
performance of Vaidik rites, the reading of the Vedas, 
and the recital of Vaidik Mantras. His worship is practically 
limited to that of his Ishtadevattl, the V^na-linga-puja 
with T^trik and Paur4nik mantra and such Vrata as consist 
in penance and charity. In other cases, the Vrata is per- 
formed through a Br&hmana. The Tantra Shastra makes 
no caste distinction as regards worship, in the sense that 
though it may not challenge the exclusive right of the twice- 
bom to Vaidik rites, it provides other and similar rites for the 
Shudra. Thus there is both a Vaidik and Tdrntrik G3.yatii 
and Sandhyh, and there are rites available for worshippers 
of all castes. All may read the Tantras which contain their 
fcmn of worship, and carry them out and recite the Tintiik 
Mantras. All castes, even the lowest Ghand&la may, if 
otherwise fit, receive the Tantrik initiation and be a member 
of « Chakra or circle of worship. In the Chakra aU the 
m^bers partake of food and drink together, and are then 
deemed to be greater than BrS>hmanas, though upon the 
break-up of the Chakra the codinary caste and social relatkms 
are re-established. It is necessary to disti^uish betwemi 
social differences and competency (Adhik&ra) for worship. 
Adhikl^, so fundamental a principle of BrAhmamsm,, 
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means that all ate not equity entitled to the same teaching 
and ritual. They are entitled to that of which they are 
capable, irre^tective (according to the Agama) of such social 
distinctions as caste. All are conqietent for T&ntrik worship, 
f<n:, in the words of the Gautamiya which is a Vaishnava 
Tantra (Cap. 1), the Tantra Sh&stra is for all castes and aU 
women. 

Sarm-mmddhikd/rfish cha ndrindm yogya em cha. 
Though according to Yaidik usage, the wife was co-operator 
(Sahadhanuini) in the household rites, now-a-days, so far as 
1 can gather, they are not accounted much in such matters, 
though it is said that the wife may, with the consent of her 
husband, fast, take vows, perform Homa, Vrata and the like. 
According to the Tantra ShAstra, a woman may not only 
recmve Mantra, but may, as Guru, initiate and give it (see 
Budrayamala II. ii, and XV). She is worshipped both as 
wife of Guru and as Guru herself (see I. i. M4trikSrbheda 
Tantra (c. vii), Annadakalpa Tantra cited in Pranatoshini, 
p. 68, and as regards the former Yogini Tantra cap. L Gwru- 
patm MahesMni gurwr eva). The Devi is Herself the Guru 
of £dl Sh^stras and woman, as indeed all females Her embodi- 
ments, are in a peculiar sense. Her representatives. For 
this reason all women are worshipful, and no harm should 
be ever done them, nor should any female animal be sacri- 
ficed. 

Pfij& is the common term for ritual worship, of which 
tiiore are numerous synonyms in the Sanskrit language 
such as Archan&, YandanH, Saparyyft, ArhanS., Namasyi, 
ArchA Bhajan&, though some of these stress certain aspects 
itu Pttj& as also Yrata which are K&mya, that is, done to 
gain a particular end, are preceded by the Sankalpa, that 
is, a statemmit of the resolve to worship, as also of the parti- 
cular object (if any) with which it is done. It runs in the 

form, “I of Gotra and so forth (identifying the 

individual) am about to p^form this Pujd. (or Yrata) with 
the object Thereby the attention and will of the 
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js&dhaka axe focussed and braced up for tbe matter in hand. 
Here, as elsewhere, the ritual which follows is designed both 
by its complicity and variety (which prevents the tiring 
of the mind) to keep the attention always fixed, to prevent 
it from straying and to emphasise both attention and will 
by continued acts and mental workings. 

The object of the worship is the IshtadevaM, that is, 
the particular form of the Deity whom the SSdhaka wor- 
ships, such as Devi in the case of a ShUkta, Shiva in the 
case of the Shaiva (in eight forms in the case of Ashta- 
murti-puj& as to which see Todala Tantra, cap. Y) and 
Vishnu as such or in His forms as B&ma and Krishna in 
the case of the Vaishnava SSdhaka. 

An object is used in the outer Puja (B3.hyapttj&) such 
as an image (FratimH.), a picture, and emblem such as a jar 
(Kalasa), Shalagrama (in the case of Vishnu worship), Linga 
and Yoni or Gauiipatta (in the case of the worship) of Shiva 
(with Devi), or a geometrical design called Yantra. In the 
case of outer worship the first is the lowest form and the 
last the highest. It is not all who are capable of worshippiog 
with a Yantra. It is obvious that simpler minds must be 
satisfied with images which delineate the form of the Devat& 
completely and in material form. The advanced contem- 
plate Devata in the lines and curves of a Yantra. 

In external worship, the Sadhaka should first worship 
inwardly the mental image of the DevatS. which the outer 
objects assist to produce, and then by the life-giving (Pr&na- 
pratishth§.) ceremony he should infuse the* image with life 
by the communication to it of the light, consciousness, and 
enei^ (Tejas) of the Brahman within him to the image 
without, from which there then bursts the lustre of Her 
whose substance is Consciousness Itself (Chaitanyamayi). 
In eve^ place She exists as Shakti, whether in stone or 
metal as elsewhere, but in matter is veiled and seemingly 
inert. Chaitanya (Consciousness) is aroused by the worship- 
per through the Pr&napratishth4 Mantra. An object exists 
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for a S&dhaka only in so far as his mind perceives it. For 
and in him its essence as Consciousness is realized. 

This is a fitting place to say a word on the subject of 
the alleged “Idolatry” of the Hindus. We are all aware 
that a similar charge has been made against Christians of 
the Catholic Church, and those who are conversant with 
this controversy will be better equipped both with know- 
ledge and caution against the making of general and indis- 
criminate charges. 

It may be well doubted whether the world contains 
an idolater in the sense in which that term is used by persons 
who speak of “the heathen worship of sticks and stones”. 
According to the traveller A. B. Ellis (“The Tshi speaking 
peoples of the Gold Coast of West Africa”), even “negroes 
of the Gold Coast are always conscious that their ofierings 
and worship are not paid to the inanimate object itself but 
to the indwelling God, and every native with whom I have 
conversed on the subject has laughed at the possibility of 
its being supposed that he would worship or offer sacrifice 
to some such object as a stone. ” Nevertheless a missionary 
or some traveller might tell him that he did. An absurd 
attitude on the part of the superior Western is that in which 
the latter not merely tells the coloured races what they 
should believe, but what notwithstanding denial, they in 
fact believe and ought to hold according to the tenets of the 
latter’s religion. 

The charge of idolatry is kept up, notwithstanding the 
explanations given of their beliefs by those against whom 
it is made. In fact, the conviction that Eastern races are 
inferior is responsible for this. If we disregard such beliefs^ 
then, anything may be idolatrous. Thus, to those who 
disbelieve in the “Real Presence”, the Catholic worshipper 
of the Host is an idolater worshipping the material substance, 
bread. But, to the worshipper who believes that it is the 
Body of the Lord under the form of bread, such worship 
can never be idolatrous. Similarly as regards the Hindu 
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Worship of images. They are not to be held to worship 
clay or stone because others disbelieve in the efficacy of 
the Pr&napratishth& ceremony. When impartially consider^ 
ed, there is nothing necessarily superstitious or ignorant 
in this rite. Nor is this the case with the doctrine of the 
Real Presence which is interpreted in various ways. Whether 
either rite has the alleged effect attributed to it is another 
question. All master is, according to Sh&kta doctrine, a mani- 
festation of Shakti, that is, the Mother Herself in matmal 
guise. She is present in and as everything which exists. 
The ordinary man does not so view things. He sees merely 
gross unconscious matter. If, with such an outlook, he were 
fool enough to worship what was inferior to himself, he would 
be an idolater. But the very act of worship implies that 
the object is superior and conscious. To the truly enlighten- 
ed Sh&kta everything is an object of worship, for all is a 
manifestation of God who is therein worshipped. But that 
way of looking at things must be attained. The untutored 
mind must be aided to see that this is so. This is effected 
by the Pranapratishth^ rite by which “life is established” 
in the image of gross matter. The Hindu then believes 
that the Pratirn^ or image is a representation and the dwell- 
ing place of Deity. What difference, it may be asked, does 
this really make 1 How can a man’s belief alter the objective 
fact ? The answer is, it does not. God is not manifested 
by the image merely because the worshipper believes Him 
to be there. He is there in fact already. All that the 
Pr&napratishth& rite does is to enliven the consciousness 
of the worshipper into a realization of His presence. And 
if He be both in fact, and to the belief of the worshipper, 
present, then the Image is a proper object of worship. It 
is the subjective state of the worshipper’s mind which 
determines whether an act is idolatrous or not. The Pr&na- 
pratishth& rite is thus a mode by which the S&dhaka is given 
a true object of worship and is enabled to affirm a belief 
in the divine omnipresence with respect to that particular 
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object of his devotion. The oidinaiy notion that it is 
mere matter is cast aside, and the divine notion that Divinity 
is manifested in all that is, is held and afiGbrmed. Why not 
then” (some missionary has said) “worship my boot?” 
There are contemptible people who do so in the European 
sense of that phrase. But, nevertheless, there is no reason, 
according to Shd.kta teaching, why even his boot should not 
be worslupped by one who regards it and all else as a mani- 
festation of the One who is in every object which constitutes 
the Many. Thus this Monistic belief is affirmed in the wor- 
ship by some ShS,ktas of that which to the gross and ordinary 
mind is merely an object of lust. To such minds, this is a 
revolting and obscene worship. To those for whom such 
object of worship is obscene, such worship is and must be 
obscene. But what of the mind which is so purified that it 
sees the Divine presence in that which, to the mass of men, 
is an incitement to and object of lust ? A man who, without 
desire, can truly so worship must be a very high SMhaka 
indeed. The Sh^kta Tantra affirms the Greek saying that 
to the pure all things are pure. In this belief and with, as 
the Jnd.n4rnava Tantra says, the object of teaching men 
that this is so, we find the ritual use of substances ordinarily 
accounted impure. The real objection to the general adop- 
tion or even knowledge of such rites lies, from the Monistic 
standpoint, in the fact that the vast bulk of humanity are 
either of impure or weak mind, and that the worship of an 
object which is capable of exciting lust will produce it, 
not to mention the hypocrites who, under cover of such a 
worship, would seek to gratify their desires. In the Paradise 
Legend, just as amongst some primitive tribes, man and 
woman go naked. It was and is after they have fallen that 
nakedness is observed by minds no longer innocent. Bightly, 
therefore,, from their standpoint, the bulk of men condemn 
such worship. Because, whatever may be its theoretical 
justification under conditions which rarely occur, prag- 
matically and for the bulk of men they are full of danger. 
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Those who go to ineet temptation should lemember the 
risk. 1 have read that it is recozded of Robert d’Arbzissel, 
the saintly founder of the community of Fonte d’Evrault 
that, he was wont on occasions to sleep with his nuns, to 
mortify his flesh and as a mode of strengthening his will 
against its demands. He did not touch them, but his 
exceptional success in preserving his chastity would be no 
ground for the ordinary man imdertaking so dangerous an 
experiment. In short, in order to be completely just, we 
must, in individual cases, consider intention and good faith. 
But, practically and for the mass, the counsel and duty to 
avoid the occasion of sin is, according to Sh&strik principles 
themselves, enjoined. As a matter of fact, such worship 
has been confined to so limited a class that it would not 
have been necessary to deal with the subject were it not 
connected with Shfikta worship, the matter in hand. To 
revert again to the “missionary’s boot”: whilst aU things 
may be the object of worship, choice is naturally made of 
those objects which, by reason of their effect on the mind, 
are more fitted for it. An image or one of the usual emblems 
is more likely to raise in the mind of the worshipper the 
thought of a Devatfi than a boot, and therefore, even apart 
from scriptural authority, it would not be chosen. But, 
it has been again objected, if the Brahman is in and appears 
equally in all things, how do we find some affirming that 
one image is more worthy of worship than another. Similar- 
ly, in Catholic countries, we find worshippers who prefer 
certain churches, shrines, places of pilgrimage and re- 
presentations of Christ, His Mother and the Saints. Such 
preferences are not statements of absolute worth but of 
personal inclinations in the worshipper due to his belief in 
their special efficacy for him. Psychologically all this 
means that a particular mind finds that it works best in 
the direction desired by means of particular instruments. 
The image of K&l! provokes in general only disgust in an 
European mind. But to the race-consciousness which has 
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evolved that image of Deity, it is the cause and object of 
fervent devotion. In every case, those means must be sought 
and appli^ which will produce a practical and good result 
for the individual consciousness in question. It must be 
admitted, however, that image worship like everything else 
is capable of abuse; that is a wrong and (for want of a 
better term) an idolatrous tendency may manifest. I his is 
due to ignorance. Thus the aunt of a Catholic school-boy 
friend of mine had a statue of St. Anthony of Fadua. If 
the saint did not answer her prayers, she used to give the 
image a beating, and then shut it up in a cupboard with 
its “face to the wall” by way of punishment. I could cite 
numbers of instances of this ignorant state of mind taken 
from the past and present history of Europe. It is 
quite erroneous to suppose that such absurdities are con- 
fined to India, Africa or other coloured countries. Never- 
theless, we must, in each case, distinguish between the 
true scriptural teaching and the acts and notions of 
which they are an abuse. 

The materials used or things done in Fuj3, are called 
Upachfixd.. The common number of these is sbrteen, but 
there are more and less (see “Frinciples of Tantra,” vol. ii). 
The sixteen which include some of the lesser number and 
are included in the greater are : (1) Asana (seating of the 
image), (2) Sv&gata (welcoming of the Devat&), (3) FSdya 
(water for washing the feet), (4) Arghya (offerings which 
may be general or Sfim§nya and special or Vishesha) made 
in the vessel, (5) (6) Achamana (water for sipping and clean- 
sing the lips— offered twice), (7) Madhuparka (honey, ghee, 
milk and curd), (8) SnSna (water for bathing), (9) Yasana 
(cloth for garment), (10) Abharana (jewels), (11) Gandha 
(Ferfume), (12) Fushpa (flowers), (13) Dhupa (incense), (14) 
Dipa (lights), (15) Naivedya (food), and (16) Vandana or 
NamaskriyS, (prayer). 

Why should such things be chosen ? The Westerner who 
has heard of lights, flower and incense in Christian worship 
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may yet ask the reason of the rest. The answer is simple. 
Honour is paid to the DevatH in the way honour is paid to 
friends and those men who are worthy of veneration. So 
the SMhaka gives that same honour to the Devatd., a course 
that the least advanced mind can understand. When the 
guest arrives he is bidden to take a seat, he is welcomed 
and asked how he has journeyed. Water is given to him 
to wash his dusty feet and Ms mouth. Food and other 
things are given him, and so on. These are done in honour 
of men, and the Deity is honoured in the same way. 

Some particular articles vary with the Puj4. Thus, 
Tulasi leaf is issued in the Vishnu-puj&; bael leaf (Bilva) 
in the Shiva-puj&, and to the Devi is offered the scarlet 
hibiscus (JabS,). The Mantras said and other ritual details 
may vary according to the DevatS, worshipped. The seat 
(.Ssana) of the worshipper is purified as also the Upach&ra. 
Salutation is made to the Shakti of support (Adh§.ra-shakti), 
the Power sustaining all. Obstructive Spirits are driven 
away (Bhut&pasarpana) and the ten quarters are fenced 
from their attack by striking the earth three times with the 
left foot, uttering the weapon-mantra (Astrabija) “Phat”, 
and by snapping the fingers round the head. Other rituals 
also enter into the worship besides the offering of Upach&ra 
such as Pr4n§>y&ma or Breath control, Bhutashuddhi or 
purification of the elements of the body, Japa of Mantra, 
Ny&sa {v.post), meditation (Dhy&na) and obeisance (Pra- 
n4ma). 

Beddes the outer and material Puj&, there is a higher 
inner (Antarpuj&) and mental (M&nasapuj&). Here there 
is no offering of material things to an image or emblem, but 
the ingredients (Upach&ra) of worship are imagined only. 
Thus the Shdhaka, in lieu of material flowers offered with 
the hands, lays at the feet of the DevatS the flower of good 
action. In the secret B4jasik Pfij& of the Y&m&chSiii, the 
Upach&ra ate the five Tattvas (Panchatattva), wine, meat 
and so forth described in the next Chapter. Just as flowers 
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and incense and so forth are offered in the general public 
ritual, so in this special secret ritual, dealt with in the next 
Chapter, the functions of eating, drinking and sexual union 
are offered to the Devatd.. 

A marked feature of the Tantra Shd,stras is the use of 
the Yantra in worship. This then takes the place of the 
image or emblem, when the S4dhaka has arrived at the 
stage when he is qualified to worship with Yantra. Yantra, 
in its most general sense, means simply instrument or that 
by which anything is accomplished. In worship, it is that 
by which the mind is fixed on its object. The Yantra, in 
lieu of the image or emblem holds the attention, and is 
both the object of worship, and the means by which it is 
carried out. It is said to be so called because it subdues 
(Niyantrana) lust, anger and the other sufferings of J!va, 
and the sufferings caused thereby. (Tantra-tattva, 619. 
Sadharana Upasana-tattva.) The Yantra is a diagram 
drawn or painted on paper, or other substances, engraved 
on metal, cut on crystal or stone. The magical treatises 
mention extraordinary Yantras drawn on leopard’s and 
donkey’s skin, human bones and so forth. The Yantras 
vary in design according to the Devata whose Yantra it is 
and in whose worship it is used. The difference between a 
Mandala (which is also a figure, marked generally 'on the 
ground) is that whilst a Mandala may be used in the case 
of any DevatS, a Yantra is appropriate to a specific Devatft 
only. As different Mantras are different Devat§,s, and 
differing Mantras are used in the worship of each of the 
DevatSs, so variously formed Yantras are peculiar to each 
DevatS. and are used in its worship. The Yantras are 
therefore of various designs, according to the object of wor- 
ship. The cover of “Tantrik Texts” shows the great 
Shri Yantra. In the metal or stone Yantras no figures of 
Devatas are shown, though these together with the appro- 
priate Mantras commonly appear in Yantras drawn or 
painted on paper, such as the Devata of worship, Avarana 
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Shaktis and so forth. All Yantras have a conuuon edging 
called Bhdpura, a quadrangular figure with four “doors” 
which encloses and separates the Yantra from the outside 
world. A Yantra in my possession shows serpents crawling 
outside the Bhupura. The Kaul4valiya Tantra says that 
the distinction between Yantra and Devatfi. is that between 
the body and the self. Mantra is DevatS and Yantra is 
Mantra, in that it is the body of the Devatft who is Mantra. 

Yantram manira-mayam proktam mantrdtmd devataiva hi 

Jhhdtmaim yathd hhedo yantradevatayos tathd. 

As in the case of the image, certain preliminaries pre- 
cede the worship of Yantra. The worshipper first meditates 
upon the Devata and then arouses Him or Her in himself. 
He then communicates the Divine Presence thus aroused 
to the Yantra. When the DevatS, has by the appropriate 
Mantra been invoked into the Yantra, the vital airs (Pr&na) 
of the Devatel are infused therein by the Pr&napratishth& 
ceremony. Mantra and MudrS. (see for ritual Mahanirvana 
VI. 63 ei seq.) The Devata is thereby installed in the Yantra 
which is no longer mere gross matter veiling the Spirit 
which has been always there, but instinct with its aroused 
presence which the S§,dhaka first welcomes and then worships. 

In T&ntrik worship, the body as well as the mind has to 
do its -part, the former being made to follow the latter. 
This is of course seen in all ritual, where there is bowing, 
genuflection and so forth. As all else, gesture is here much 
elaborated. Thus, certain postures (Asana) are assumed in 
worship and Yoga. There is obeisance (PranSma), some- 
times with eight parts of the body (Ashtangapranama), and 
circumambulation (Pradakshina) of the image. In Ny&sa 
the hands are made to touch various parts of the body and 
so forth. A notable instance of this practice are the Mudrfi,s 
which are largely used in the T^ntrik ritual. Mudra in 
this sense is ritual manual gesture. The term Mudr^ has 
three meanings. In worship (Up3.san&) it means these 
gestures. In Yoga it means postures in which not only 
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the hands but the whole body takes part. And, in the 
secret worship with the Panchatattva, Mudr& means various 
kinds of parched cereals which are taken with the wine and 
other ingredients (UpachSra) of that particular worship. 
The term Mudr& is derived from the root “to please” (Mud). 
The Tantraraja says that in its Upasana form, MudrA is So 
called because it gives pleasure to the Devatas. These 
Mudras are very numerous. It has been said that there 
are 108 of which 55 are in common use (Shabdakalpadruma 
Svb, Voc Mudra and see Nirvana Tantra, Chap. XI). 
Possibly there are more. 108 is a favourite number. - he 
Mudra of Upasana is the outward bodily expression of 
inner resolve which it at the same time intensifies. We all 
know how in speaking we emphasize and illustrate our 
thought by gesture. So in welcoming (Avahana) the Devata, 
an appropriate gesture is made. When veiling anything, the 
hands assume that position (Avagunthana Mudra). Thus 
again in making offering (Arghya) a gesture is made which 
represents a fish (Matsya Mudra), by placing the right 
hand on the back of the left and extending the two thumbs 
finlike on each side of the hands. This is done as the ex> 
pression of the wish and intention that the vessel which 
contains water may be regarded as an ocean with fish and 
all other aquatic animals. The Sadhaka says to the Devata 
of his worship, “ this is but a small offering of water in fact, 
but so far as my desire to honour you is concerned, regard 
it is as if I were offering you an ocean.” The Yoni in the 
form of an inverted triangle represents the Devi. By the 
Yoni Mudra the fingers form a triangle as a manifestation 
of the inner desire that the Devi should come and place 
Herself before the worshipper, for the Yoni is Her Pitha or 
Yantra. Some of the Mudra of Hathayoga which are in the 
nature both of a health-giving gymnastic and special posi- 
tions required in Yoga-practice are described in A. Avalon’s 
“The Serpent Power”. The Gheranda Samhita, a Tantrik 
Yoga work, says (III. 4. 8. 10) that knowledge of the Yoga 
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MudT4s grant allSiddhi, and that their performance produces 
physical benefits, such as stability, firmness, and cure of 
disease. 

Bhutashuddhi, an important Tantrik rite, means purifi- 
cation of five “elements” of which the body is composed, 
and not “removal of evil demons,” as Professor Monier- 
Williams’ Dictionary has it. Though, one of the meanings 
of Bhuta is Ghost or Spirit, it is never safe to give such literal 
translations without knowledge, or absurd mistakes are 
likely to be made. The Mantramahodadhi (I’aranga I) 
speaks of it as a rite which is preliminary to the worship of a 
Deva. 

Devdrdid-yogyatdrjyrdptyai bhdta-shvddhvm samdcharet. 
(For the attainment of competency to worship, the elements 
of which the body is composed, should be purified.) The 
material human body is a compound of the five Bhutas 
of “earth”, “water”, “fire”, “air”, and “ether”. These 
terms have not their usual English meaning but denote 
the five forms in which Prakriti the Divine Power as materia 
prima manifests Herself. These have each a centre of 
operation in the five Chakras or Padmas (Centres or Lotuses) 
which exist in the spinal column of the human body (see 
A. Avalon’s “Serpent Power” where this matter is fully de- 
scribed). In the lowest of these centres (MulMhara), the 
Great Devi Kundalini, a form of the Saguna Brahman, 
resides. She is ordinarily sleeping there. In Kundalini- 
yoga, She is aroused and brought up through the five centres, 
absorbing, as She pass^ through each, the Bhuta of that 
centre, the subtle Tanmatra from which it derives and the 
connected oigan of sense (Indriya). Having absorbed all 
these. She is led to the sixth or mind centre (AjnS.) between 
the eyebrows where the last Bhuta or ether is absorbed in 
mind, and the latter in the Subtle Prakriti. The last in 
the form of Kundal! Shakti then unites with Shiva in the 
upper brain called the thousand-petalled lotus (SahasrSra). 
In Yoga this involution actually takes place with the result 
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that ecstasy (SamMhi) is attained. But very few are success- 
ful Yogis. Therefore, Bhutashuddhi in the case of the 
ordinary worshipper is an imaginary process only. The 
SMhaka imagines KundaH, that She is roused, that one 
element is absorbed into the other and so on, imtil all is 
absorbed in Brahman. The Yoga process will be found 
described in “The Serpent Power”, and Ch. V. 93 et seq. 
of the Mah£inicv4na gives an account of the ritual process. 
The Sadhaka having dissolved all in Brahman, a process 
which instils into his mind the unity of all, then thinks of 
the “black man of sin” in his body. The body is then 
purified. By breathing and Mantra it is first dried and 
then burnt with all its sinful inclinations, ft is then mentally 
bathed with the nectar of the water-mantra from head to 
feet. The Sadhaka then thinks that in lieu of his old sinful 
body a new Deva body has come into being. He who with 
faith and sincerity believes that he is regenerated is in fact 
so. To each who truly believes that his body is a Deva body 
it becomes a Deva body. The Deva body thus brought into 
being is strengthened by the Earth-mantra and divine gaze 
(Divya-drishti). Saying, with Bij§.s, the Mantra “He I am” 
(So’ham) the SMhaka by JivanySsa infuses his body with 
the life of the Devi, the Mother of all. 

NySiSa is a very important and powerful T&ntrik rite. 
The word comes from the root, “to place”, and means the 
placing of the tips of the fingers and palm of the right hand 
on various parts of the body, accompanied by Mantra. 
There are four general divisions of Nyasa, viz., inner (Antar), 
outer (Bahir), according to the creative (Srishti) and dis- 
solving (Samh§.ra) order (Erama). Ny&sa is of many kinds 
such as Jiva-nyd>sa, M^trikd. or Lipi-nydsa, Eishi-nyd.sa, 
Shadangany4sa on the body (Hriday&di-shadanga-nyMa) 
and with the hands (AngushthMi-shadanga-nyd>sa), Pitha* 
nydrsa and so on. The Kul4rnava (IV. 20) mentions six 
kinds. Each of these might come under one or the other 
of the four general heads. 
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Before indicating' tiie principle of this rite, let us briefly 
toe wbat it is. After the Sadhaka has by Bhuta-shuddhi 
dissolved the sinful body and made a new Deva body, he, 
by Jiva-nytoa infuses into it the life of the DevL Placing 
his hand on his heart he says, “He I am” thereby identifying 
himself with Shiva-Shakti. He then emphasizes it by going 
over the parts of the body in detail with the Mantra Am and 
the rest thus sa 3 ring the Mantra and what he is doing, 
and touching the body on the particular part with his 
fingers, he recites :--“Am (and the rest) the vital force 
(Pr4na) of the blessed KMika (in this instance) are here. 
Am (and the rest) the life of the Blessed K§,lik§, is here ; 
Am (and the rest) all the senses of the Blessed K§.lika are 
here ; Am (and the rest) may the speech, mind, sight, hear- 
ing, sense of smell of the Blessed ES^lika coming here ever 
abide here in peace and happiness. Svaha.” By this, the body 
is thought to become like that of Devatft (Devat&maya). 
M&trik^ are the fifty letters of the Sanskrit alphabet, for 
as from a mother comes birth, so from the Brahman who, 
as the creator of “sound” is called “Shabdabrahman”, 
the universe proceeds. The Mantra-bodies of the DevatS. 
are composed of the M^trikS, or letters. The S§dhaka first 
sets the letters mentally (Antar-matrikd.-nyd.sa) in their 
several places in the six inner centres (Chakra), and then 
externally by physical action (Bd.hya-md.trikd.-nyd.sa). The 
letters of the alphabet form the different parts of the body 
of the Devatd. which is thus built up m the Sddhaka himself. 
He places his hand on different parts of his body, uttering 
distinctly at the same time the appropriate Md.tnkll for 
that part. The mental disposition in the Chakra is that 
given in the “Serpent-Power” by A. Avalon, each letter 
being repeated thus, Om Ham Namah (obeisance), Om 
Ksham Namah and so on with the rest. The external 
disposition is as follows: -The vowels are placed on the 
forehead, face, right and left eye, right and left ear, right 
and left nostril, r^ht and left cheek, upper and lower lip, 
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upper and lower teeth, head and hollow of the mouth. The 
consonants, Ka to Va, are placed on the base of the right arm 
and the elbow, wrist base and tips of fingers, left arm, and 
right and left leg, right and left side, back navel, belly, 
heart, right and left shoulder, and space between the shoulders 
(Kakuda). Then, from the heart to the right palm, Sha ; 
from the heart to the left palm, Sha (second) ; from the heart 
to the right foot, Sa ; from the heart to the left foot, Ha ; 
and lastly from the heart to the belly and the heart to the 
mouth, Ksha. This Md<trika-nyasa is of several kinds. 

One form of Rishi-nySsa is as follows : — “In the head, 
salutation to Brahma and the Brahmarshis ; in the mouth, 
salutation to Gayatri and other forms of Verse; in the 
heart, salutation to the primordial DevatS, K&li; in the 
hidden part (Guhya), salutation to the Bija Krim, in the 
two feet, salutation to Hrim ; in all the body, salutation 
to Shrim and Kalika. In Shadanga-nyasa on the body, 
certain letters are placed with the salutation Namah, and 
with the Mantras Sv3,ha, Vashat, Vaushat, Hrim, Phat on 
the heart, head, crown-lock (Shikh&), eyes, the front and 
back of the palm. In Kara-nyasa, the Mantras are assigned 
to the thumbs, index fingers, middle fingers, fourth fingers, 
little fingers, and the front and back of the palm. From 
the above examples the meaning of Nylsa is seen. By 
associating the Divine with every part of the body and 
with the whole of it, the mind and body are sought to be 
made divine to the consciousness of the S&dhaka. They 
are that already, but the mind is made to so regard them. 
What if it does the English reader may ask ? How can the 
regarding a thing as divine make it so ? In one sense it 
does not, for mind and body are as Shakti divine, whether 
this be known or not. But this must be known to the 
SSidhaka or they are not divine for him. His mind is trained 
to look upon them as divine manifestations of the one Su- 
preme Essence which at base he and they are. According to 
Hindu views, primary importance is attached to mental 
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states, for as the Divine Thought made the World, man 
makes his character therein by what he thinks. If he is 
always thinking on material things and has desires therefor, 
he becomes himself material and is given over to lust and 
other passions. If, on the contrary, he has always his mind 
on God, and associates everything with the thought of Him, 
his mind becomes pure and divine. As the Upanishad 
says, “What a man thinks that he becomes.” Thought is 
everything moulding our bodily features, moral and intel- 
lectual character and disposition, leading to and appearing 
in our actions. Much superficial criticism is levelled at 
this or other ritual, its variety, complexity, its lengthy 
character and so forth. If it is performed mechanically 
and without attention, doubtless it is mere waste of time. 
But if it is done with will, attention, faith and devotion, it 
must necessarily achieve the result intended. The reiter- 
ation of the same idea under varying forms brings home 
with emphasis to the consciousness of the Sadhaka the 
doctrine his Scripture teaches him, viz., that his essence 
is Spirit and his mind and body are its manifestation. All is 
divine. All is Consciousness. The object of this and all the 
other ritual is to make that statement a real experience 
for the Sfidhaka. For the attainment of that state in which 
the SSdhaka feels that the nature (Bhava) of the Devata 
has come upon him, Ny&sa is a great auxiliary. It is as it 
were the wearing of Divine jewels in different parts of the 
body. The Bijas of the Devatas (which are Devatas) are 
the jewels which the Sadhaka places on the different parts 
of his body. By the particular Nyasa he places his Abhishta- 
devata in such parts, and by Vyapaka-NySsa he spreads its 
presence throughout himself. He becomes thus permeated 
by the Divine and its manifestations, thus merging or ming- 
ling himself in or with the Divine Self or Lord. Nyasa, 
Asana and other ritual are necessary for the production of 
the desired state of mind and its purification (Chitta- 
shuddhi). The whole aim and end of ritual is Chittashuddhi. 
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Transformation of thought is transformation of being, iot 
particular existence is a projection of thought, and thought is 
a projection from the Consciousness which is the Boot of all. 

This is the essential principle and rational basis of this, 
as of all, Td.ntrik S&dhani. Ny^sa also has certain physical 
effects, for these are dependent on the state of mind. The 
pure restful state of meditation is reflected ip the body of 
the worshipper. The actions of Ny&sa are said to stimulate 
the nerve centres and to effect the proper distribution of 
the Shaktis of the human frame according to their disposi- 
tions and relations, preventing discord and distraction during 
worship, which itself holds steady the state thus induced. 

In the Chapters on Mantramayt Shakti and yamam&l&, 
as also in my “Garland of Letters”, I hdve dealt with the 
nature of Mantra and of its SMhana. An account will 
also be found of the subject in the Mantratattva Chapter 
of the second volume of “Principles of Tantra”. Mantra 
is Devata and by SMhana therewith the sought-for (Sadhya) 
DeVata is attained, that is, becomes present to the con- 
sciousness of the Sadhaka or Mantrin. Though the purpose 
of Worship (Puja), Beading (Patha), Hymn (Stava), Sacrifice 
(Homa), Meditation (Dhyana), and that of the Biksha-mantra 
obtained on initiation are the same, yet the latter is said to 
be far more powerful, and this for the reason that in the 
first the sadhaka ’s Sadhana-shakti only operates, whilst in 
the case of Mantra that Sadhana-shakti works in conjunc- 
tion with Mantra-shakti which has the revelation and force 
of fire, than which nothing is more powerful. The special 
Mantra which is received at initiation (Dlksha) is the B!ja 
or Seed-Mantra sown in the field of the Sadhaka’s heart, 
and the Tantrik Sandhya, Nyasa, Puja, and the like are 
the stem and branches upon which hymns of praise (Stuti) 
and prayer and homage (Vandana) are the leaves and flower, 
and the Kavacha consisting of Mantra, the fruit. (See 
Chapter on Mantratattva, vol. ii, “Principles of Tantra,” Ed, 
A. Avalon.) 
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The utterance of a Mantra without knowledge of its 
meaning or of the Mantra-s4dhan& is a mere movement of 
the lips and nothing more. The Mantra sleeps. This is 
not infrequently the case in the present degeneracy 
of Hindu religion. For example, a Br&hmana lady 
confided to me her DikshS-mantra and asked me for its 
meaning, as she understood that 1 had a Bija-kosha or 
Lexicon which gave the meaning of the letters. Her Guru 
had not told her of its meaning, and enquiries elsewhere 
amongst Brtdimanas were fruitless. She had been repeat- 
ing the Mantra for years, and time had brought the wisdom 
that it could not do her much good to repeat what was 
without meaning to her. Japa is the utterance of Mantra 
as described later. Mantra-s&dhanfi, is elaborate. Ihere 
are various processes preliminary to and involved in its 
right utterance which again consists of Mantra. There are 
the sacraments or purifications (Samskara) of the Mantra 
(Tantrasftra, p. 90). There are “birth” and “death” defile- 
ments of a Mantra {ib., 75, et seq.) which have to be cleansed. 
This and, of course, much else mean that the mind of the 
Mantrin has to be prepared and cleansed for the realization 
of the Devata. There are a number of defects (Dpsha) 
which have to be avoided or cured. There is purification 
of the mouth which utters the Mantra (Mukha-shodhana) 
[see as to this and the following ShS.rad& Tilaka (cap. x)], 
purification of the tongue (Jihvi-shodhana) and of the 
Mantra (Ashaucha-bhanga), Mantra processes called KuUuka, 
Nirv&oa, Setu (see ShS.rad4 Tilaka he dt Tantra-s4ra, and 
Purashcharanabodhint, p. 48) which vary with the Devat4 
of worship, awakening of Mantra (Nidr4bhanga) its vitaliz- 
ing through consciousness (Mantrachaitanya), pondering 
on the meaning of the Mantra and of the M4trik4s constitut- 
ing the body of the DevatS, (MantrUrtha bh4van4). There 
are Dipani, Yoni-mudrS, (see Purohitadarpanam) with 
meditation on the Yoni-rfipa-bhagavat! with the Yonibija 
(Eng.) and so forth. 
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In ascertaining what Mantra may be given to any 
particular individual, certain Chakra calculations are made, 
according to which Mantras are divided into those 
which are friendly, serving, supporting or destroying 
(Siddha, Stidhya, Susiddha, Ari). All this ritual has 
as its object the establishment of that pure state of mind 
and feeling which are necessary for success (Mantra-siddhi). 
At length the Mantrin through his Chit-shakti awakening 
and vitalizing the Mantra which in truth is one with his own 
consciousness (in that form) pierces through all its centres 
and contemplates the Spotless One (KubjikS, Tantra V). 
The Shakti of the Mantra is called the Vachika Shakti or 
the means by which the V&chy& Shakti or ultimate object 
is attained. The Mantra lives by the energy of the former. 
The Saguna-Shakti in the form of the Mantra is awakened by 
S^dhanS. and worshipped and She it is who opens the portals 
whereby the V&chy§rShakti is reached. Thus the Mother 
in the Saguna form is the Presiding Deity (Adhisthatri 
DevatS.) of the Gayatri Mantra. As the Nirguna (formless) 
One, She is its V&chyS Shakti. Both are in truth one and 
the same. But the Slldhaka, by the laws of his nature and 
its three Gunas, must first meditate on the gross (Sthula) 
form before he can realize the subtle (Sukshma) form which 
is his liberator. So far from being merely superstition, the 
Mantra-s&dhana is, in large part, based on profound notion 
of the nature of Consciousness and the psychology of its 
workings. The Sadhaka’s mind and disposition are purified, 
the Devata is put before him in Mantra form and by his 
own power of devotion (Sadhana Shakti) and that latent 
in the Mantra itself (Mantra-sheikti) and expressed in his 
mind on realization therein, such mind is first identified 
with the gross, and then with the subtle form which is his 
own transformed consciousness and its powers. 

Japa is defined as VidMmm mantrw^u^dramm, that 
is (for default of other more suitable words), the utterance 
or recitation of Mantra according to c^ain rules. Japa 
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may however be of a nature which is not defined by the word, 
recitotion. It is of three kinds (Jn&n&mava Tantra, XX) 
namely, V&chika Japa, Up&nishu Japa, MSnasa Japa. The 
first is the lowest and the last the highest form. V^hika 
is verbal Japa in which the Mantra is distinctly and audibly 
recited (Spashta-v&ch&). Up4mshu Japa is less gross and 
therefore superior to this. Here the Mantra is not uttered 
(Avyakta) but there is a movement of the lips and tongue 
(Sphuradvaktra) but ho articulate sound is heard. In the 
highest form or mental utterance (MSnasa-japa) there is 
neither articulate sound nor movement. Japa takes place in 
the mind only by meditation on the letters (Chintan4kshara- 
rupav&n). Certain conditions are prescribed as those 
under which Japa should be done, relating to physical 
cleanliness, the dressing of the hair, garments worn, the 
seated posture (Asana), the avoidance of certain states of 
mind and actions, and the nature of the recitation. Japa 
is done a specified number of times, in lakhs by great Sadha- 
kas. If the mind is really centred and not distracted 
throughout these long and repeated exercises the result 
must be successful. Repetition is in all things the usual 
process by which a certain thing is fixed in the mind. It is 
not considered foolish for one who has to learn a lesson 
to repeat it himself over and over again until it is got by 
heart. The same principle applies to Sadhan&. If the 
“Hail Mary” is said again and again in the Catholic rosary, 
and if the Mantra is similarly said in the Indian Japa, neither 
proceeding is foolish, provided that both be done with atten- 
tion and devotion. The injunction against “ vain repetition” 
was not against repetition but that of a vain character. 
Counting is done either with a MMd. or rosary (MMAjapa or' 
with the thumb of the right hand upon the joints of the 
fingers of that hand according to a method varying according 
to the Mantra (Kara-japa). 

Furashcharana is a form of S4dhan4 in which, with 
other ritual, Japa of Mantra, done a large number of times, 
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fomis the chief part. A short account of the rite is given 
in the Purashcharana-bodhini by Harakumd.ra Tagore 
(1895). (See also Tantras&ra 71 and the Purashchary&mava 
of the King of Nepal.) The ritual deals with preparation 
for the SSdhanS.* as regards chastity, food, worship, measure- 
ments of the Mandapa or Pandal and of the altar, the time 
and place of performance and other matters. The S&dhaka 
must lead a chaste life (Brahmachafyya) during the period 
prescribed. He must eat the pure food called Havish- 
ySnnam or boiled milk (Kshira), fruits, Indian vegetables, 
and avoid all other food which has the effects of stimulating 
the passions. He must bathe, do Japa of the SS^vitri Mantra, 
entertain Br^hmanas and so forth. Panchagavya is eaten, 
that is, the five products of the cow, namely, milk, curd, ghee, 
urine, and dung, the two last (except in the case of the 
rigorously pious) in smaller quantity. Before the PfijS 
there is worship of Ganesha and KshetrapMa and the Sun, 
Moon, and Devas are invoked. Then follows the Sankalpa. 
The Ghata or Kalasa (jar) is placed in which the DevatS 
is invoked. A Mandala or figure of a particular design is 
marked on the ground and on it the jar is placed. Then 
the five or nine gems are placed in the jar which is painted 
red and covered with leaves. The ritual then prescribes for 
the tying of the crown lock (ShikhS), the posture (Asana) 
of the SMhaka, Japa, Ny&sa, and the Mantra ritual. Ihere 
is meditation as directed, Mantra-chaitanya and Japa of 
the Mantra the number of times for which vow has been 
made. 

The daily life of the religious Hiudu was in former 
times replete with worship. I refer those who are interested 
in the matter to the little work, “The Daily Practices of the 
Hindus” by Srisha Chandra Vasu, the Sandhy&vandana of 
all Vedik ShakhS-s by B. V. Kamesvara Aiyyar, the Kriy&- 
kandavaridhi and Purohita-darpanam. The positions and 
Mudras are illustrated in Mrs. S. C. Belnos’ “Sandhya or 
daily prayer of the Brahmin” published in 1831. It is not 
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here possible to do more than indicate the general outlines 
of the rites followed. 

As the S&dhaka ‘awakes he makes salutation to the 
Gum of all and recites the appropriate Mantras and confess- 
ing his inherent human frailty (“I know Dharma and yet 
would not do it. I know Adharma and yet would not 
renounce it, ”) — ^the Hindu form of the common experience 
“Video meliora”, he prays that he may do right and offers 
all the actions of the day to God. Upon touching the 
ground on leaving his bed he salutes the Earth, the 
manifestation of the All-Good. He then bathes to the 
accompaniment of Mantra and makes oblation to the 
Devas, Eishis or Seers and the Fitris who issued from 
Sandhy4, Brahmdi the Fit&maha of humanity, and then does 
rite. 

This is the Vaidik form which differs according to Veda 
and ShS.kh& for the twice-bom and there is a T&ntriki 
Sandhya for others. It is performed thrice a day at mom, 
at noon, and evening. The SandhyS consists generally 
speaking, of Achamana (sipping of water), Marjjana-snana 
(sprinkling of the whole body), Franayama (Breath-control), 
Aghamarshana (expulsion of sin), prayer to the Sun and then 
(the canon of the Sandhya) Japa of the Gayatri-mantra. 
Rishi-nyasa and Shadanga-nyasa (v. ante), and meditation 
on the Devi Gayatri, in the morning as Brahman! (Shakti 
of Creation), at midday as Vaishnav!(Shakti of maintenance), 
and in evening as Eudrani (Shakti which “destroys” in 
the sense of withdrawing creation). The Sandhya with 
the Aupasana fire-rite and Fanchayajna are the three main 
daily rites, the last being offerings to the Devas, to the Fitris, 
to animals and birds (after the Vaishvadeva rite), to men 
(as by entertainment of guests) and the study of Vaidik 
texts. By these five Yajnas, the worshipper daily places 
himself in right relations with all being, affirming such 
relation between Devas, Fitris, Spirits, men, the organic 
creation and himeeli 
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The word “Yajna” comes from the root Yaj (to worship) 
and is commonly translated “sacrifice”, though it in,cludes 
other rituals than what an English reader might understand 
by that term. Thus, Manu speaks of four kinds of Yajna 
as Deva, Bhauta (where ingredients are used), Nriyajna 
and Fitriyajna. Sometimes the term is used in connection 
with any kind of ceremonial rite, and so one hears of Japa- 
yajna (recitation of Mantra), Dhy4na-yajna (meditation) 
and so on. The Panchatattva ritual with wine and the rest 
is accounted a Yajna. Yajnas are also classified according 
to the dispositions and intentions of the worshipper into 
Sd.ttyika, Kd.jasika and Td.masika Yajna. A common form 
of Yajna is the Deva-yajna Homa rite in which ofierings of 
ghee are made (in the Kunda or firepit) to the Deva of Fire 
who is the carrier of oblations to the Devas. Homa is an 
ancient Vaidik rite incorporated with others in the General 
T4ntrik ritual. It is of several kinds, and is performed 
either daily, or on special occasions, such as the sacred thread 
ceremony, marriage and so forth. Besides the daily (Nitya) 
ceremonies such as Sandhya there are occasional rites (Nai- 
mittika) and the purificatory sacraments (SamskS^ra) per- 
formed only once. 

The ordinary ten SamskSras (see Mahanirvl-na Tantra, 
Ch. IX) are Vaidik rites done to aid and purify the individual 
in the important events of his life, namely, the Garbh§dhS.na 
sanctifying conception prior to the actual placing of the 
seed in the womb, the Fumsavana and Simantonnayana or 
actual conception and during pregnancy. It has been 
suggested that the first Samskd.ra is performed with refer- 
ence to the impulse to development from the “fertilization 
of the ovum to the critical period : the second with reference 
to the same impulse from the last period to that of the 
viability stage of the foetus”, and the third refers to the 
period in which there is viability to the full term (see 
Appendix on Samsk4ras. FranavavMa, I. 194). Then 
follows the Samskflra on birth (J&ta-karma), the naming 
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ceremony (N&ma-karana), the taking of the child outdoors 
for the first time to see the sxm (Nishkramana), the child’s first 
eating of rice (Annapr&sana), his tonsure (Chud&karana), and 
tile investiture in the case of the twice-bom with the sacred 
thread (Upanayana) when the child is reborn into spiritual 
life. This initiation must be distinguished from the T&ntrik 
initiation (Mantra-dlkshS,) when the Bija-mantra is given by 
the Guru. Lastly there is marriage (UdvS.ha). These 
Samsk4ra8, which are all described in the ninth Chapter of 
the Mah^nirv&na Tantra, are performed at certain stages in 
the human body with a view to effect results beneficial to 
the human organism through the superphysical and sub- 
.jective methods of ancient Eastern science. 

Vrata is a part of Naimittika — occasional ritual or Karma. 
Commonly translated as vows, th^ are voluntary devotions 
performed at specified times in honour of particular DevatSs 
(such as Krishna’s birthday), or at any time (such as the 
S&vitrfvrata). Each Vrata has its peculiarities, but there 
are certain features common to all, such as chastity, fasting, 
bathing, taking of pure food only and no flesh or fish. The 
great Vrata for a Sh&kta is the Durga-pujS. in honour of 
the Devi as Durga. 

The fasting which is done in these or other cases is 
called Tapas, a term which includes all forms of ascetic 
austerity and zealous SSdhan.^ such as the sitting between 
five fires (Panch§>gni-tapah) and the like. Tapas has how- 
ever a still wider meaning and is then of three kinds, 
namely, bodily (ShSilraka), by speech (V&chika) and by 
mind (M&nasa), a common division both of Indian and 
Buddhist Tantra. The first includes external worship, 
reverence, support of the Guru, Brahmanas and the wise 
(Pr4jna), bodily cleanliness, continence, simplicity of life 
and avoidance of hurt to any being (AhimsS.). The second 
form includes truth, good, gentle and affectionate speech 
and study of the Vedas. The third or mental Tapas includes 
self-restraint, purity of disposition, tranquillity and silence. 

5^8 
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Eacli of these classes has three sub-divisions, for Tapas may 
be S&ttvika, RS^jasika, or T&masika according as it is done 
with faith, and without regard to its fruit ; or for its fruit ; 
or is done through pride and to gain honour or respect or 
power ; or lastly which is done ignorantly or with a view 
to injure and destroy others such as AbhichSra or the SSdhand, 
of the Ttotrik Shatkarma (other than Sh§.nti), that is, fasci- 
nation or Vashikarana, paralyzing or Stambhana, creating 
enmity or Vidveshana, driving away or Uchch^tana, and 
killing or Marana when performed for a malevolent purpose. 
Karma ritual is called K^uxya when it is done to gain some 
particular end such as health, prosperity and the like. The 
highest worship is called Nishk4ma-karma, that is, it is done 
not to secure any material benefit but for worship’s sake only. 

Though it is not part of ordinary ritual, this is the only 
place where 1 can conveniently mention a peculiar S§.dhan§., 
prevalent, so far as I am aware, mainly if not wholly 
amongst T&ntrikas of a Shfikta type which is called Nila- 
sMhanS or Black SadhanS. This is of very limited appli- 
cation being practised by some Vira SSdhakas in the cre- 
mation ground. There are terrifying things in these rituals 
and therefore only the fearless practise them. The Vira 
trains himself to be indifferent and above all fear. A leading 
rite is that called Shava SMhana which is done with the 
means of a human corpse. I have explained elsewhere 
(see “Serpent Power”) why a corpse is chosen. The corpse 
is laid with its face to the ground. The SMhaka sits on the 
back of the body of the dead man on which he draws a 
Yantra and then worships. If the rite is successful it is 
said that the head of the corpse turns roimd and asks the 
Sadhaka what is the boon he craves, be it liberation or 
some material benefit. It is believed that the Devi speaks 
through the mouth of the corpse which is thus the material 
medium by which She manifests Her presence. In another 
rite, the corpse is used as a seat (Shavasana). There are sit- 
tings also (Asana) on skulls (Mundasana) and the funeral pyre 
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(Chitlsana). However repellent or suspect these rites may 
appear to be to a Western, it is nevertheless the fact that 
they have been and are practised by genuine Sddhakas of 
fame such as in the past the famed MahSx&ja of Nattore 
and others. The interior cremation ground is within the 
body that being the place where the passions are burnt 
away in the fire of knowledge. 

The Adyfi, Shakti or Supreme Power of the Shftktas is, 
in the words of the Trishati, concisely described as Ekinanda- 
chid&kritih. Eka=Mukya, Ananda=Sukham, Ohit=Chai> 
tanyam or Frak§sha=Jn&nam ; and Akritih=Svarfipa. She 
is thus Sachchidananda-brahmarupS.. Therefore, the worship 
of Her is direct worship of the Highest. This worship 
is based on AdvaitavMa. Therefore, for all Advaitins, its 
SMhan§, is the highest. The Sh&kta Tantra is thus a 
Sidhana Sh&stra of AdvaitavMa. This will explain why it 
is dear to, and so highly considered by Advaitins. It is 
claimed to be the one and only stepping stone which leads 
directly to Kaivalya or Nirvanamukti ; other forms of wor- 
ship procuring for their followers (from the Saura to the 
Shaiva) various ascending forms of Gaunamukti. Others 
of course may claim this priority. Every sect considers 
itself to be the best and is in fact the best for those who, 
with intelligence, adopt it. Were it not so its members 
would presumably not belong to it but would choose some 
other. No true Sh§,kta, however, will wrangle with others 
over this. He will be content with his faith of which the 
Nigamakalpataru says, that as among castes the Br&hmanas 
are foremost, so amongst SMhakas are the Shdrktas. For, 
as Niruttara Tantra says, there is no Nirvana without 
knowledge of Shakti {Shaktijndnam vm& devi nvrvdnam 
naiva jdyate). Amongst the ShSktas, the foremost are said 
to be the worshippers of the K&ll Mantra. The AdimahS.- 
vidy& is KMkIi. Other forms are Murttibheda of Brahma- 
rupin! KSJik&. KMkula is followed by Jn&nis of Divya 
and Vira BhSvas; and Shrikula by Karmin SMhakas. 
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According to Niiuttara, KMikula includes E&l!, T&rft, Bakta- 
k&li, Bhuvan^, Mardin!, Tiiput^, Tvaritd., Fiatyangiilividy&, 
Duig&; and Shrikula includes Sundari, Bhaicavi, B&1&, 
Bagal^, Kamal&, Dhum&vatt, Md>tan^, SvapnavatividyS., 
Madkumati MaMvidyi. Of these forms K&lik& is the 
highest or Adyamurti as being Shuddhasattvagunapradhlln&, 
Nirvik&ra, NirgunabrahmasvardpaprakSrshikS., and, as the 
Kd>madhenu Tantra says, directly Kaivalyadllyini. T&r& 
is Sattvagun3,tmik&, Tattvavidy4dd.yini, for by Tattvajn&na 
one attains Kaivalya. Shodashi, Bhuvaneshvari Chhinna- 
mast^ are RajahpradhUnS, Sattvagun&tmika, the givers of 
Gaunamukti and Svarga. Dhum§>vati, KamalS., Bagalft, 
Msltan^ are TamahpradhdpnS, whose action is invoked in the 
magical Shatkarma. 

The most essential point to remember as giving the 
key to all which follows is that Shd,ktadharma is Monism 
(AdvaitavSda). Gandharva Tantra says, “Having as enjoin- 
ed saluted the Guru and thought ‘So’ham’, the wise 
Sadhaka, the performer of the rite should meditate upon 
the unity of Jiva and Brahman.” 

Gur^n mtvd vidhdnem so’ham iti purodhasah 

Aikyam sanMidvayet dhimdn jivasya brahmano’jd cha. 

K&U Tantra says : “ Having thus meditated, the S&dhaka 
should worship Devi with the notion, ‘So’ham’.” 

Evam dhydtvd tato deiiim so’hamdtrndnam archayet. 

Kubjikd Tantra says: “A SMhaka should meditate 
upon himself as one and the same with Her” {Tayd sahita- 
mdtmdmm eMbhviam vichmtayet). The same teaching is to 
be found throughout the Sh&stra : Nila Tantra directing 
the S&dhaka to think of himself as one with T&rini ; Gan- 
dharva Tantra telling him to meditate on the self as one 
with TripurS, not different from Param&tma; and Kfi.li- 
kulasarvasva as one with K&lik& and so forth. For as the 
Kul&rnava Tantra says: “The body is the temple of God. 
Jiva is Sad&shiva. Let him give up his ignorance as the 
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offering which is thrown away (Ninn&lya) and wor^dlip with 
the thought and feeling, ‘I am He’.” 

Deho devSlayah proktdh jivo devah Saddshivah 

Tyajed ajndnanirmdlyam so’ ham hhdvena pdjayet. 

TMs Advaitav&da is naturally expressed in the ritual. 
The Samhitd and Br^hmanas of the four Vedas are (as 
contrasted with the Upanishads) Traigunyavishaya. Ihere 
is therefore much in the Vaidik Earmakd,nda which is 
contrary to Brahmajnana. The same remarks apply to 
the ordinary Pashu ritual of the day. There are differences 
of touchable and untouchable, food, caste, and sex. How 
can a man directly qualify for BrahmajnS^na who even 
in worship is always harping on distinctions of caste and 
sex and the like ? He who distinguishes does not know. 
Of such distinctions the higher T&ntrik worship of the 
Shakta type knows, nothing. As the Yogini Tantra says, 
the Sh4stra is for all castes and for women as well as men. 
Tantra Shastra is Upd.sanS. KSiuda, and in this Shakta Upasana 
the Karma and Jnana Kandas are mingled (Mishra). That 
is. Karma is the ritual expression of the teaching of Jn&na 
Kanda and is calculated to lead to it. There is nothing in 
it which contradicts Brahmajnana. This fact, therefore, 
renders it more conducive to the attainment of such spiritual 
experience. Such higher ritual serves to reveal Jn§.na in 
the mind of the Pashu. So it is rightly said that a Kula- 
jnSni even if he be a Chand^la, is better than a Brd>hmana. 
It is on these old Tantrik principles that the Indian religion 
of to-day can alone, if at all, maintain itself. They have 
no concern, however, with social life and what is called 
“social reform”. For all secular purposes the Tantras 
recognize caste, but in spiritual matters spiritual qualifi- 
cations alone prevail. There are many such soimd and 
high principles in the Tantra Shftstra for which it would 
receive credit, if it could only obtain a fair and unprejudiced 
consideration. But there are none so blind as those who 
will not see. And so we find that the “pure and high” 
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ritual of the Veda is set in contrast with the supposed “low 
and impure” notions of the Tantras. On the contrary, a 
T&ntrik Pandit once said to me : “ The Vaidik EarmakSnda 
is as useful for ordinary men as is a washerman for dirty 
clothes. It helps to remove their impurities. But the 
Tantra Sh&stra is like a glorious tree which gives jewelled 
fruit.” 

SddhanS,, as I have said, is defined as that which leads 
to Siddhi. SSdhanS, comes from the root “Sadh” — to 
exert to strive. For what ? That depends on the Sadhana 
and its object. SadhanS, is any means to any end and not 
necessarily religious worship, ritual and discipline. He who 
does Hathayoga, for physical health and strength, who 
accomplishes a magical Prayoga, who practises to gain an 
“eightfold memory” and so forth are each doing SSdhanS, 
to gain a particular result (Siddhi), namely, health and 
strength, a definite magical result, increased power of re- 
collection and so forth. A Siddhi again is any power gained 
as the result of practice. Thus, the Siddhi of Yet3,la Agni 
SfidhanS, is control over the fire-element. But the SadhanS 
which is of most account and that of which I here speak, is 
religious worship and discipline to attain true spiritual 
experience. What is thus sought and gained may be either 
Heaven (Svarga), secondary liberation (Gaunamukti) or 
full Nirvana. It is the latter which in the highest 
sense is Siddhi, and striving for that end is the chief and 
highest form of SlidhanS.. The latter term includes not 
merely ritual worship in the sense of adoration or prayer, 
but every form of spiritual discipline such as sacraments 
(SamskSrra), austerities (Tapas), the reading of Scripture 
(Svadhydya), meditation (Dhyana) and so forth. Yoga 
is a still higher form of Sadhana ; for the term Yoga means 
strictly not the result but the means whereby Siddhi in 
the form of SamSdhi may be had. Ordinarily, however, 
SddhanS. is used to express all spiritual disciplines based on 
the notion of worshipper and worshipped; referring thus 
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to Up& 3 an& not Y<^a. The latter passes beyond these 
and all other dualisms to Monistic experience (Sam&dhi). 
The first leads up to the second by purifying the mind 
(Chittashuddhi), character and disposition (Bh^va) so as to 
render it capable of Jn4na or Laya Yoga ; or becomes itself 
Farabhakti which, as theDevibhagavata says, is not different 
from Jn&na. 

The great Siddhi is thus Moksha ; and Moksha is 
Faramatmli, that is, the Svarupa of Atma. But the Sddhaka 
is Jiyd,tm§i, that is, 5tm§, associated with A.vidy& of which 
Moksha or Faram&tmS, is free. Avidya manifests as mind 
and body, the subtle and gross vehicles of spirit. Man is 
thus therefore Spirit (Atmasvarupa), which is Sachchida- 
nanda. Mind (Antahkarana) and body (Sthula-sharira). The 
two latter are forms of Shakti, that is, projections of the 
Creative Consciousness through and as its M4y4. Ihe 
essential operation of Maya and of the Kanchukas is too 
seemingly contract consciousness. As the Yoginihridaya 
Tantra says, the going forth (Prasara) of Consciousness 
(Samvit) is in fact a contraction (Samkocha as M3.tri, M&na, 
Meya or known, knowing, being known). Consciousness 
is thus finitized into a limited self which and other sel- 
ves regard one another as mutually exclusive. The One 
Self becomes its own object as the many forms of the 
universe. It conceives itself as separate from them. Obli- 
vious in separateness of its essential nature it regards all 
other persons and things as different from itself. It acts 
for the benefit of its limited self. It is in fact selfish in the 
primary sense of the term ; and this selfishness is the root 
of all its desires, of all its sins. The more mere worldly 
desires are fostered, the greater is the bondage of man to 
the mental and material planes. Excessively selfish desires 
display themselves as the sins of lust, greed, anger, envy and 
so forth. These bind more firmly than regulated desire and 
moreover lead to Hell (Naraka). The most general and 
ultimate object of S&dhan^ is therefore to caste off from the 
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Self this veil of AvidySl and to attain that Perfect e^erience 
which is Atnuusvarupa or Moksha. But to know Brahman 
is to Brahman. Brahma veda brahmaiva hhavati as 
Shruti says. In essence man is Brahman. But owing 
to Avidyd. it is necessary to do something in order that 
this ever existent fact may be realized. That action 
(Eriy^l) is the work of Sadhand. in its endeavour to clear 
away the veiling of Avidyli which is ignorance. In the 
sense that Avidya is being removed man may be said by 
S{Ulhan& to become Brahman : that is, he realizes himself 
as what he truly is and was. SMhanft, therefore, by the 
grace of Devi or “descent of Shakti” (Shaktipata) “ converts” 
(to use an English term) the Sldhaka, that is, turns him 
away from separatist worldly enjoyment to seek his own 
true self as the pure Spiritual Experience. This trans- 
formation is the work and aim of Sadhana, But this experi- 
ence is not to be had in its completest sense at once and at 
a bound. It is, as Patanjali says, very rare. Indeed those 
who truly desire it are very few. Brahman is mindless 
(Amanah) ; for mind is a fetter on true consciousness. This 
mindlessness (Niralambapuri) is sought through the means 
of Yoga. But no would-be Yogi can attain this state unless 
his mind is already pure ; that is, not only free from gross 
sin, but already possessing some freedom from the bondage 
of worldly desires, cultivated and trained, and desirous of 
liberation (Mumukshu). The aim, therefore, ^ preliminary 
S&dhanS. is to secure that puri&cation of mind (Chittashuddhi) 
which is alone the basis on which Yoga works. The first 
object then is to restrain the natural appetites, to control 
the senses, and aU that excessive selfishness beyond the 
bounds of Dharma which is sin (P&pa). Dharma prescribes 
these bounds because unrestricted selfish enjoyment leads 
man downward from the path of his true evolution. Man 
is, as regards part of his nature, an animal, and has, according 
to the Sh^tra, passed through all animal forms in his 84 lakhs 
of previous births. But he has also a higher nature and if 
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he Qcakf(»;ms to the path laid out for him will progress by 
degrees to the state of that Spirit whose limited form he 
now is. If he strays from that path he falls back, and 
continued descent may bring him again to the state of 
apparently unconscious matter through many interven- 
ing Hells in this and other worlds. For this reason, the 
Sh&stra repeats that he is a “self-killer” who, having with 
difficulty attained to manhood, neglects the opportunities 
of further progress which they give hiTn (Kul&mava 
Tantra 1). Therefore, he must avoid sin which leads to a 
fall. How can the impure realize the Pure ? How can the 
mere seeker of sensual enjoyment desire formless liberating 
Bliss ? How can he recognize his unity with all if he is 
bound in selfishness which is the root of all sin ? How can 
he realize the Brahman who thinks himself to be the separate 
enjoyer of worldly objects and is bound by all sensualities ? 
In various forms this is the teaching of all religions. It 
would be hardly necessary to elaborate what is so plain 
were it not apparently supposed that the Tantra Shastra 
is a strange exception to these universally recognized princi- 
ples. “1 thought”, said a recent English correspondent of 
mine, “ that the Tantra was a wholly bad lot belonging to 
the left hand path.” This is not so : common though the 
notion be. The Sh^stra teaches that the Sadhaka must 
slay his “Six Enemies” which are the six cardinal sins and 
all others allied with them. Whether all the mearis enjoined 
are good, expedient, and fitting for the purpose is a different 
matter. This is a distinction which none of its critics ever 
make ; but which accuracy and justice require they should 
make if they condemn the method. It is one thing to say 
that a particular method prescribed for a good end is bad, 
dangerous, or having regard to the present position of the 
generality of men, unadvisable ; and a totally different thing 
to say that the end which is sought is itself bad. The Tantra, 
like all Shdstras, seeks the Param&rtha and nothing else. 
Whether all the forms of search are good (and against the 
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bulk of them no moral objection can be raised) is another 
question. Let it be for argument supposed that one or 
other of the means presmbed is not good but evil. Is it 
accurate or just to condemn not only the particular Sh&stra 
in which they occur (as the discipline of a particular class 
of S&dhakas only), but also the whole of the ^amas of all 
classes of worshippers under the misleading designation 
“The Tantra ” ? 

1 am here speaking from the point of view of one who 
is not a Hindu. Those, however, who are Hindus must 
legally either deny that the Tantra Shftstra is the Word 
of Shiva or accept all which that Word says. For if a 
Tantra prescribes what is wrong this vitiates the authority, 
in all matters, of the Tantra in which wrong is ordained. It 
may be that other matters dealt with should be accepted, 
but this is so not because of any authority in the particular 
Tantra, but because they have the countenance elsewhere of 
a true authoritative scripture. From this logical position 
no escape is possible. 

Let us for the moment turn to the celebrated Hymn to 
K&li (of, as those who read it might call, the extremist, 
that is Ylra Shdkta worship) entitled the Karpuridi Stotra 
(T&ntrik Texts, Vol. IX), which like most (probably all) of its 
kind has both a material (Sthula) and subtle (Sukshma) 
meaning. In the 19th verse it is said that the Devi de%ht8 
to receive in sacrifice the desh, with bones and hair, of goat, 
buffalo, cat, sheep, camel and of man. In its literal sense 
this passage may be taken as an instance of the man-sacriffee 
of which we find traces throughout the world (and in some 
of the Tantras) in past stages of man’s evolution. Human 
sacrifices permitted by otW Semites were forbidden by 
the Mosaic Code, although there is an obvious allusion to 
such a custom in the account of the contemplated sacrifice 
of Isaac by Abraham (Gen. xrii). The Israelites, however, 
offered bloody sacrifices the savour of which God! 
(Xahweh) is represented as enjoying, they being necessary 
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in His honour and to avert His wrath (Gen. viiL 21 ; 
Lev. i 9, 13, 17 ; Judges vi. 17, xiii. 16 ; Gen. yiii. 20-21 ; 
1 Sam. zxvi. 19). Nothing is more common in all religions 
(and Christianity as by some understood provides many 
examples) than to materially understand spiritual truths. 
For such is the understanding of material or Sthuladarshin 
(grossly seeing) men. But, even in the past, those who 
were spiritual referred all sacrifice to the self; an inner 
sacrifice which all must make who would attain to that 
Spirit which we may call E41i, God, Allah, or what we will. 
But what is the Svarupa-vy&khy& or true meaning of this 
apparently revolting verse ? The meaning is that inner 
or mental worship (Antaryd,ga) is done to Her who is black 
(Asita) because She is the boundless (Sit&— Baddhd.) Consci- 
ousness (OhidrfipS.) whose true nature is eternal liberation 
(Nityamukta-Svabh&vd). And just as in outer worship 
material ofierings (Upachdra) are made, so the Sddhaka 
sacrifices to Her his lust (the Goat-Edma), his anger (the 
Buffalo-Ejodha), his greed (the Cat-Lobha), his stupidity of 
illusion (the Sheep-Moha), his envy (the Camel-Mdtsaryya) 
and his pride and infatuation with worldly things (the 
Man-Mada). All will readily recognize in these aninnalH 
and man the qualities (Guna) here attributed to them. It 
is to such as so sacrifice to whom is given Siddhi in the form 
of the five kinds of Mukti. 

Competency for Tantra (Tantrashdstrddhikdra) is de- 
scribed in the second Chapter of the Gandharva Tantra as 
follows : — The aspirant must be intelligent (Daksha), with 
senses controlled (Jitendriya), abstaining from injmy to all 
beings (Sarvahimsd-vmirmukta), ever doing good to aU 
(Sarvaprdni-hite rata), pure (Shuchi), a believer in Veda 
(Astika), a non-dualist (Dvaitahina), whose faith and refuge 
is in Brahman (Brahmanishtha, Brahmavddi, Brdhma, 
Brahmapardyana). “ Such an one”, it adds, “ is competent for 
this Scriptiue otherwise he is no Sddhaka” (So*smm shastre’ 
dhik&ri ted myatra na sSdhakah). It will be allowed by all 
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that these are strange qualifications for a follower of *‘a 
bad scripture of the left hand path”. Those who are on 
such a path are not supposed to be seekers of the Brahman, 
nor solicitous for the good of all being. Bather the reverse. 
The Kul&mava Tautra (which I may observe deals with the 
ill-famed Panchatattva ritual) gives in the thirteenth Chap- 
ter a long list of qualifications necessary in the case of a 
T&ntrik disciple (Shishya). Amongsb these, it rejects the 
slave of food and sexual pleasure (Jihvopasthapara) ; the 
lustful (K^muka), shameless (Nirlajja), the greedy and voraci- 
ous eater, the sinner in general who does not follow Dharma 
and Ach4ra, who is ignorant, who has no desire for spiritual 
knowledge, who is a hypocrite, with Brahman on his lips 
but not in his heart, and who is without devotion (Bhakti). 
Such qualifications are inconsistent with its alleged inten- 
tion to encourage sensuality unless we assume that all 
such talk in all the Shdstras throughout all time is mere 
hypocrisy. 

It is not however sufiicient for the SSdbaka to turn 
from sin and the occasions of it. It is necessary to present 
the mind with a pure object and to busy it in pure actions. 
This not only excludes other objects and actions but trains 
the mind in such a way towards goodness and illumination 
that it at length no longer desires wrongful enjoyment ; or 
lawful Pashu enjoyment or even enjoyment infused with a 
spiritual Bhllva, and thus finally attains desirelessness 
(Nishkamabh&va). The Mind dominated by matter, then 
regulated m matter, consciously releases itself to first work 
tiirough matter, then against matter ; then rising above 
mattmr it, at length, enters the Supreme State in which all 
the antithesis of Matter and Spirit have gone. 

'WHiat then are the means by which spiritual Siddhi is 
attained? Some are possibly common to all religions; 
some are certainly common to more than one religion, such 
as objective ritual worship (Belhyapuj&), inner or mental 
worship (M&na8a-Puj& or Antarpfij&) of the Ishtadevat&, 
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^ayes (Pr&rt]ian&), sacraments (Samsk&ra), self-discipline 
for the control of the will and natural appetites (Tapas), 
meditation (Dhy&na) and so forth. There is, for instance, 
as 1 have elsewhere pointed out, a remarkable similarity 
between the T&ntrik ritual of the Agamas and Christian 
ritual in its Oathc^c form. It has been suggested that 
Catholicism is really a legacy of the ancient civilization, 
an adaptation of the old rel^ons (allied in many respects 
with Sh&kta worship) of the Mediterranean races ; deriving 
much of its strength from its non-Christian elements. I 
will not observe on this except to say that you do not 
dispose of the merits of any ritual by showing (if it be the 
fact) that it is extremely old and non-Christian. Christi- 
anity is one of the great religions, but even its adherents, 
unless ignorant, will not claim for it the monopoly of all 
that is good. 

To deal in detail with T3,ntrik SMhaka would take 
more than a volume. I have shortly summarized some 
important rituals. I will now shortly indicate some of the 
general psychological principles on which it is based and 
which is understood, will give the key to an understanding 
of the extraordinary complexity and variety of the actual 
ritual details. I will also illustrate the application of these 
principles in some of the more common forms of worship. 

It is recognized in the first place that mind and body 
mutually react upon one another. There must therefore 
be a physical SSdhan& as the groundwork of the mental 
S&dhan& to follow. India has for ages recognized what is now 
becoming genertdly admitted, namely, that not only health 
but clarity of mind, character, disposition, and morals, 
are affected by the nourishment, exercise, and general 
iareatment of the body. Thus, from the moral aspect, one of 
the arguments against the use of meat and strong drink is 
the encouragement they give to animal passions. Why 
then it may be asked do these form a part of some forms 
of Bhdkta S&dhanH? I answer this later. It is however 
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a Hindu trait to insist on purity of food and person. Tdntrik 
Hathayoga deals in full with the question of bodily cleanliness, 
food, sexual continence, and physical exercise. But th^ 
are injunctions, though less strict, for the ordinary house- 
holder to whom wine and other intoxicating drinks and 
the eating of beef (thought by some to be a material found- 
ation of the British Empire, but now recognized by several 
medical authorities to be the source of physical ills) and 
some other foods, as also all gluttony, as regards permitted 
food, are forbidden. Periodical fasts are enjoined ; as also, 
during certain religious exercises, the eating of the pure 
food called Havishyannam made of fruit, vegetable and rice. 
The sexual life has also its regulations. In short, it is said, 
let the body be well treated and kept pure in order to keep 
the mind sane and pure and a good and not rebellious 
instrument for mental SadhanS.. In the Tantras will be 
found instances of several necessary bodily perfections in the 
S§dhaka. Thus he should not be deformed, with defective 
limbs, wanting in, or having excess of any limb, weak of 
limb, crippled, blind, deaf, dirty, diseased, with unnatural 
movements, paralysed, slothful in action (KulSmava, XllI). 

Let us now pass to the mind. For the understanding 
of Hindu ritual it is necessary to understand both Hindu 
philosophy and Hindu psychology. This point, so far as 1 
am aware, has never been observed. Certainly Indian ritual 
has never been dealt with on this basis. It has generally 
been considered sufficient to class it as “Mummery” and 
then to pass on to something supposed to be more worthy of 
consideration. It is necessary to remember that (outside 
successful Yoga) the mind (at any rate in its normal state) 
is never for one moment unoccupied. At every moment 
of time, worldly objects are seeking to influence it. Only 
those actually do so, to which the mind, in its faculty as 
Manas, gives attention. In one of the T&ntrik Texts (Shat- 
chakranirupana), the Manas is aptly spoken of as a door- 
keeper who lets some enter and keeps others outside. For this 
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reason it is called Sankalpavikalp&tmaka : that is, it selects 
(Saihkalpa) some things which the senses (Indriya) present 
to it and rejects (Yikalpa) others. If the Manas attends to 
the sensation demanding entrance it is admitted and passed 
on to the Buddhi and not otherwise. So the Biihad&ranyaka 
Upanishad sajrs, “My Manas was elsewhere and therefore I 
did not hear.” This is a secret for the endurance of pain 
which not only the martyrs and the witches knew, but 
some others who have suffered lesser pains. When the 
sensation is passed on to the Buddhi, as also when the latter 
acts upon the material of remembered percepts, there is 
farmed in the Buddhi a Vritti. The latter is a modification 
of the Mind into the form of the perceived object. Unless a 
man is a Siddhayogt, it is not posable to avoid the forma- 
tion of mental Vrittis. The object, therefore, of SMhanS. is 
firstly to take the attention away from undesirable objects 
and then to place a desirable object in their stead. For 
the mind must feed on something. This object is the Ishta- 
devatir. When a SMhaka fully, sincerely and deeply 
contemplates and worships his Ishtadevat^., his mind is 
formed into a Vritti in the form of the DevatS. As the 
latter is all purity, the mind, which contemplates it, is during, 
and to the depth of such contemplation pure. By pro- 
longed and repeated worship the mind becomes naturally 
pure and of itself tends to reject all impure notions. What 
to others is a source of impurity is pure. To the pure, as 
the Hellenes said, all things are pure. Things are not impure. 
It is the impure mind which makes them so. He learns to 
see that everything and act are manifestations of the Divine. 
He who realizes Consciousness in all objects no longer has 
desire therefor. In this way a good disposition or Bh&va, 
as it is called, is attained which ripens into that which is 
divine or Devat&bh&va. This is the principle on which all 
Sfl dTiftnA, as well as what is called specifically Mantrayoga, 
is based. It is profoundly said in the KulSmava Tantra 
that a man must rise by means of the same things which 
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are the' cause of his fall. If you fall on the ground you must 
raise yourself by it. The mind is thus contoolled by means 
of its own object (Yishaya) ; that is, the world of name and 
fmrm (NSmarhpa). The unregulated mind is distracted by 
Ndmarhpa. But the same Ndmarhpa may be used as the 
first means of escape therefrom. A particular form there- 
fore of Ndmarupa productive of pure Bh&va is therefore 
given as the object of meditation. This is called Sthula or 
Saguna Dhylina of the five Devat&s. Material media are 
used as the first steps whereby the Formless One is, through 
Yoga, attained, such as Images (PratimS), emblems (Linga, 
Shd.lagr&ma), pictures (Chitra), mural markings (Bhitti- 
rekh&). Jar (Ghata), Mandalas and Yantras. To these wor- 
ship (PujSr) is done with other rites such as Japa, Ny&sa 
and so forth, and gestures (Mudrd.). Siddhi in this is the 
SamSdhi called Mahabh&va. 

The second principle to be noted is that the object or 
mind’s content, as also the service (SevS) of it, may be either 
gross (Sthula) or subtle (Sukshma). This distinction per- 
vades all the rituals and rightly so. Men are not all at the 
same degree of intellectual and spiritual advancement. For 
the simple-minded there are simple material and mental 
images. Progressively considered, the objects used to fix 
in the mind the thought of the DevatS are images in human 
or semi-human form, similar pictures, non-human forms or 
emblems (such as Linga and Gauripatta, Shli.lagrS.ma, the 
Jar or Ghata, Mandalas) and lastly Yantras. The image 
is not merely used for instruction {ul pictura pro mtiptura 
haheretur), or to incite in the mind a mental picture, but 
after the PrS.na-pratishth§> rite is itself worshipped. So 
also amongst Christians, where however this rite is unknown, 
“eikones acheiropoietoi” (what are called in Sanskrit 
Svayambhu emblems) and wonder-working images have 
been directly venerated. Superficial persons doubtless think 
themselves profound when they ask how the Devat& can be 
invoked (Av§.hana). To them also the dismissal (Yisarjana) 
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aavouis of ohildii^ impudence and absunUty. How (I 
have read) can God be told to come and go ? A Christian 
wfio sings the Hymn, " Veni creator Spiritus”, is indeed igno- 
rant if he fancies that at his request the Holy Ghost comes 
to him flying through the skies. As Shaihkara says, Spirit 
(Atm&) never comes and never goes. That which in fact 
moves is the mind of the SSdhaka in which, if pure, Spirit 
nlanifests Itseli That Spirit is in all places, and when the 
Sddhaka’s mind fully realizes its presence in the Image, 
the latter as the manifestation of that Spirit is a fitting object 
of worship. Some knowledge of Vedanta is needful for 
the understanding and performance of image-worship. 
Yantra worship is however higher and is fitter for those who 
have reached a more advanced stage in Sadhanfl. The 
term, as I have said, literally means an instrument ; that 
by which anything is accomplished. In Up&sanli it is that 
instrument by which the mind is fixed upon the Devatfi. of 
worship. It is, as drawn, a diagram consisting of lines, 
angles and curves, varying with the Devatfi, worshipped 
as also, to some extent, according as it is a Pfij& or Dh&rana 
Yantra, the whole being included in a common Bhfipura. 
A Yantra is three-dimensional, though it is very generally 
represented by a drawing on the flat. The Yantra and 
each part of it, as representing certain Shalctis, has a 
significance which is known to the instructed Sadhaka. 
On the great Shri Yantra with its Baindava and other 
Chakras there is an entire literature. It is neglected now-a- 
days. Those who have fully imderstood it are masters in 
Tantra Sh§stras. The subject is shortly dealt with in the 
Introduction to the Tantraraja (VoL VIII, p. xii, T&ntrik 
Texts, Ed. A. Avalon). Not only is the object of worship 
subtle or gross, but so also is the ritual with which it is 
worshipped. For the simple Indian worship avails itself 
of the ordinary incidents of daily life understood by even 
the most ignorant. And so we see the tending of the idol, 
waking it, bathing it, giving it food, putting it to sleep and 
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so forth. In ordinary worship there is the oiTer of flowers, 
light, incense and the like Upach&ra. In the subtle inner 
or mental worship (AntarpujU) these are but symbols. Thus 
the Jn§,neshyara Samhit& cited in the Mantrayogaiahasyar 
nimaya speaks of the offering of “flowers of feeling” (Bhtlva- 
pushpa) to the Divinity- namely, the virtue of selflessness 
(Anahaihk§,ra), desirelessness (Araga), guilelessness (Adam- 
bha), freedom from malice and envy (Advesha, Amfitsaryya), 
and infatuation and delusion (Amada and Amoha), and con- 
trol over the feelings and mind (Akshobhaka, Amanaka). 
He who can truly make such offerings to Devi is a high 
SMhaka indeed. The Sh^stra makes wonderful provision 
for all types. It recognizes that there must be a definite 
object to which the mind must turn ; chooses that object 
with a view to the capacities of the S&dhaka ; and similarly 
regulates the ensuing worship. Much ignorant talk takes 
place as to the supposed worship of the Formless. Worship 
implies an object of worship and every object has some 
form. But that form and the ritual vary to meet the needs 
of differing capacities and temperaments ; conamencing 
with the more or less anthropomorphic image (or Doll; 
Puttali, as those .who dislike such worship call it) with its 
material service reproducing the ways of daily life, passing 
through pictures, emblems, Yantras, and mental worship to 
adoration of the Point of Light (Jyotirbindu) in which at 
length, consciousness being merged, all worship ceases. 

The Shaktirahasya summarises the stages of progress 
in a short verse, thus: — “By images, ceremonies, mind, 
identification, and knowing the Self, a mortal attains Liber- 
ation (Kaivalya).” 

In the same way, meditation is either gross (Sthula) or 
subtle (Sukshma). The forms of the Mother of the Universe 
are threefold. There is first the Supreme (Para) form of 
which the VishnuySmala sa3rs “None know”. There is next 
Her subtle form which consists of Mantra. But as the 
mind cannot settle itself upon that which is formless. She 
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appears also jin physical form as celebrated in the Dev!- 
stotras of the Furltnas and Tantras. 

The third principle to be noticed is the part which the 
body is made to take in the ritual. Necessarily there is 
action in any case to carry out the ritual, but this is so 
prescribed as to emphasize the mental operation (MUnasi- 
kriyS,), and in addition certain symbolic gestures (MudrS,) 
are prescribed. The body is made to take its part in the 
ritual, the mental processes being thus emphasized and 
intensified. This is based on a well-lcnown natural tendency. 
When we speak with convidtion and intensity of feeling, we 
naturally adopt appropriate movements of the body and 
gestures of the hands. We thus speak with the whole body. 

Take for example Nyasa which like Yantra is peculiar 
to the Tantras. The object of the Badhaka is to identify 
himself with the Devata he contemplates and thus to attain 
Devatabh3.'va for which it is, in its many forms, a most 
powerful means. Regarding the body of the Devata as 
composed of Bija Mantras, he not merely imagines that his 
own body is so composed but he actually places (Nyasa 
means placing) these Bijas with the tip of his fingers on the 
various parts of his own body. 7 he Abhishta Devata is thus 
in imagination (expressed by outward acts) placed in each 
of the parts and members of the Sadhaka’s body, and then 
with the motion of his arms he, by Yyftpaka Ny^sa, as it 
were, spreads the presence of the Devata all over his body. 
He thus feels himself permeated in every part by the presence 
of Devata and identified with the Divine Self in that its 
form. How, it may be asked, can the Devata be spread as 
it were butter on bread ? I'hese are crude questionings and 
because critics of the ritual do not get beyond this crude 
state of mind, this ritual is not understood. Devata is not 
spread. God is everywhere and He is not to be placed 
by man’s fingers anywhere. What is done is to produce in 
man’s mind the notion that he is so spread. Again with 
certain ritual acts Mudra is made. This Mudra expresses 
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by the hands the thought of the worshipper of which it is 
sometimes a kind of manual shorthand. 

A further important point for consideration is that the 
mental Vritti is not only strengthened by accompanying 
physical action, but by a prolonged repetition of either or 
both. There may be a literal repetition of either or both, of 
which a prominent example is Japa of Mantra with which 1 
have dealt in the Chapters on Shakti as Mantra and on the 
VamamMSi ; or the object of contemplation may be severed 
into parts, as where meditation is done not simply on the 
Devat& as a whole, but on each of the parts of His body 
and then on the whole ; or a particular result, such as the 
dissolution of the Tattvas in Bhutashuddhi, may be analysed 
into the component parts of a process commencing with the 
first movement and ending with the last. Repetition of a 
word and idea fixes it in the mind, and if the same essential 
thought can be presented in varied forms the effect is more 
powerful and at the same time less calculated to tire. “ Vain 
repetition” is itself in the mouths of many a vain criticism 
when not a platitude. If it is in fact vain it is vain. But 
it need not be so. In the current gross way of looking at 
things it is asked, “Will the Deity yield (like a modern 
politician) to repeated clamour ? ” The answer is the 
Devata is not so affected. What is in fact affected is the 
mind of the SSdhaka himself which, being thus purified by 
insistent effort, becomes a fit medium for the manifestation 
of a divine consciousness (Devat&bhava). In short fact 
Indian ritual cannot be understood unless the Ved3ntik 
principles of which they are a particular practical appli- 
cation are understood. Even when in devotion, complete 
understanding and feeling are not attained, the intention 
to gain both will achieve success by quickening the worship- 
per ’s interest and strengthening the forces of the will. 

A word now as to Symbolism which exists in all religions 
in varying degrees. The Tantra Sh§,stra is extraordinarily 
full of it in all its kinds — form, colour, language, number, 
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action. The subject is a highly interesting but very lengthy 
one. I can only make two remarks with regard to it here. 
Red is a favourite colour in the Shakta Tantras. As pointed 
out in the Bhdvanopanishad (Sutra 28) an Upanishad of the 
K&dimata and Bh^skararaya’s commentary thereon, Redness 
denotes RS,ga and Vimarsha Shakti. (See Introduction to 
Tantrardja, Vol. VIII, TUntrik Texts, Ed. by A. Avalon 
and Vol. XI, Tantrik Texts.) There is a good deal of what 
is called erotic symbolism in some of the Tantras. This 
is apt to shock many English people, who are by no means 
all so moral in fact as some might think this sensitivity 
suggests. “ The Hindus are very natural as regards sexual 
matters.” An English clergyman remarks (E. F. Elwin 
“ India and the Indians”, p. 70) “A leading Indian Christian 
said to me ‘there is no reserve among us in the sense that 
you English people have it. I here is nothing which our chil- 
dren do not know.’ ” It should be added, says this author, 
“that the knowledge of evil (why I may ask is it always 
evil?) does not as a m9,tter of course produce evil.” The 
mind of the ancients was a natural one and they called a 
spade a spade and not an horticultural instrument, and were 
not shocked thereby. For instance, coupled Yab-Yum 
figures were not thought impure. Another point has been 
observed upon by the Italian author Guido Gozzano, namely, 
that the European has lost the power of “worshipping 
through the flesh” which existed in antique pagan times. 
(Verso la cuna del Hondo). Fear of erotic symbols is rather 
indicative in the generality of cases of a tendency to weakness 
and want of self-control. Ihe great Edward Carpenter 
speaks of the “impure hush” in these matters. A person 
whose mind is naturally bent towards sensual thoughts but 
who desires to control them has no doubt a fear, which one 
readily understands, of anytliing which may provoke such 
thoughts. But such a man is, in this respect, lower than 
him who looks upon natural things in a natural way without 
fear of injury to himself ; and greatly lower than him to 
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whom all is a manifestation of the One Consciousness, and 
who realizes this in those things which are the cause of all 
to the imperfectly self-governed Pashu, Nothing is in 
itself impure. It is the mind which makes it so. It is 
however absolutely right that persons who feel t^t they 
have not sufficient self-control should, until they gain it, 
avoid what they think may do them injury. Apart from 
symbolism there are statements in some Shdstras or so-called 
Sh&stras which are, in the ordinary modem sense, obscene. 
Some years ago a man wrote to me that he had come across 
in the Tantras “obscenities the very reading of which 
was demoralizing”. The very fact that these portions of 
the Scripture had such an effect on him is a sufficient reason 
that he and others similarly situated should not read them. 
The Tantra Shastra recognizes this principle by certain 
injunctions into which I cannot enter here. The KulS,rnava 
expressly says that the Chapter on the AVine ritual is 
not to be read {Na patJied dsavoUdsam); that is, by the un- 
qualified. 

Again it is not necessary to admit either that every 
Text which calls Itself a Tantra is a genuine one or if so 
that it was the product of a high class Sadhaka. What is 
authoritative is that which is generally admitted to be so. 
Even if the Scripture be one of general acceptance, there 
is another matter to be remembered. As pointed out in 
Karpuradistotra (Vol. IX, QAntrik Texts, p. 11, where in- 
stances are given), an apparently “ obscene” statement may 
disguise something which is not so. Why it may be asked ? 
An intending disciple may be questioned as to such passages. 
If he is a gross-minded or stupid man his answers will show 
it. Those who are not fit for the reception of the doctrine 
may be kept off on hearing or reading such statements which 
may be of such a character that anyone but a fool would 
know that they were not to be taken literally. It may be 
that the' passages which my correspondent read were of 
this character. 
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As regards erotic symbolism, however, (for to this I now 
limit myself) it is not peculiar to the Tantras. It is as old as 
the hills and may be found in other Scriptures. It is a matter 
of embanrassment to the class I have mentioned that the 
Bible is not free from it, Milton) after referring to Solomon’s 
wedded leisures says, “In the Song of Songs which is generally 
believed, even in the jolliest expressions, to figure the spousals 
of the Church with Christ, sings of a thousand raptures 
between those two lovely ones far on the hither side of 
carnal enjoyment.” If we would picture the cosmic pro- 
cesses we must take the materials therefor from our own life. 
It is not always necessary to go to the erotic life. But man 
has generally done so for reasons I need not discuss here ; 
and his selections must sometimes be admitted to be very 
apt. It has however been said that “throughout Sh&kta 
symbolism and pseudo-philosophising, there lies at the basis 
of the whole system, the conception of sexual relationship 
as the ultimate explanation of the universe.” Reading 
these words as they stand, they are nonsense. What is 
true is that some Shakta Tantras convey philosophic and 
scientific truths by the media of erotic imagery ; which is 
another matter. But so also does Upanishad. The charge 
of pseudo-philosophy is ill-founded, unless the Advaita- 
vedtlnta is such. The ShUkta Tantra simply presents the 
Vedantik teachings in a symbolical ritualistic form for the 
worshipper to whom it also prescribes the means whereby 
they may be realized in fact. Those who think otherwise 
have not mastered the alphabet of the subject. 

I will conclude with a reply to a possible objection to 
what I have above written. It may be said that some of the 
rituals to which I have alluded are not ‘merely the property 
of the Tantra Shastras, and that they are not entitled to any 
credit for them. It is a fact that some (many have become 
extinct) Yaidik rituals such as the ten SamskHras, Sandhytt, 
Homa and so forth are imbedded in and have been adopted 
by the Agamas. These and other rituals are to be found 
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also in the Purdpuas. In any case, the Agama is what it is, 
whether its elements are original or derived. If the rites 
adopted are creditable then praise must be given for the 
adoption of that which is good. If they are not, blame 
equally attaches to the original as to the copy. What how- 
ever the Agamas have adopted has been shaped so as to be 
suitable for all, that is, for others than those for whom the 
original rituals were intended. Further many of the rituals 
here described seem to have been introduced by and to be 
peculiar to the Agamas. Possibly some of these may have 
been developed from other forms or seeds of form in the 
Vaidik ritual. Ihe whole subject of Indian ritual and its 
origins is still awaiting enquiry. Personally I am disposed 
to favour the view that the Agamas have made a contri- 
bution which is both original and considerable. To me also 
the contribution seems to have greater conformity with 
Ved§,ntik doctrine, which is applied by the ritual in a 
psychological mamier which is profound. On an “historical” 
view of the matter this seems necessarily to be so. For, 
according to that view, the early Vaidik ritual either ante- 
dated or was contemporaneous with the promulgation of 
the Vedantik doctrine to be found in the Upardshads, for 
the general acceptance of which considerable time was 
necessary. It could not therefore (if at all) embody that 
doctrine in the same way or to the same degree as a Ritual 
developed at a time when that doctrine had been widely 
disseminated, generally accepted and at least to a greater 
degree systematized. Ritual is only a practical expression 
of doctrine, and the Agamas, according to a generally accept- 
ed view, did not come into being earlier than a date later 
than the first and chief Upanishads, and perhaps at the 
close of what is generally called the Aupanishadik age. No 
“historical” argument, however, is yet entirely trustworthy, 
as the material upon which it is to be based has not been 
sufficiently explored. For myself I am content to deal with 
present-day facts. According to the Indian view, all Sh&stras 
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are various parts of one whole and that Part which as a 
present-day fact conl^ins the bulk of the ritual, now or 
recentiy in practice, consists of the Tantras of the various 
schools of .Sgama. As an Indian author and follower of the 
Shaiv&gama has said — the Temple ritual throughout India 
is governed by the Agamas. And this must be so, if it be 
the fact as alleged, that Temples, Images, and other matters 
were unknown to the original Vaidik Aryas. If the Agamas 
have adopted some of the ritual of the latter, those in their 
turn in course of time took to themselves the practices of 
those outside the body of men for whom the Vaidik Karma- 
k&nda was originally designed. Vedsinta in its various forms 
has now for centuries constituted the religious notions of 
India, and the Agamas in their differing schools are its 
practical expression in worsliip and ritual affording the 
means whereby Vedantik doctrme is realized. 
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THE PANCHATATTVA. 

(The Secret Ritual.) 

T he notoriety of the SMkta Panchatattva ritual with 
wine and woman has thrown into the shade not only 
the practical topics with which I have dealt, but every other, 
including the valuable philosophical presentment of Vedl,nta 
contained in the Shakta Tantra. Notwithstanding, and 
indeed because of, the off-hand and (in certain respects) 
ignorant condemnation which this ritual has received, the 
interests of both scholarship and fairness (which by the way 
should be identical) require that we should first ascertain 
the facts, think clearly and fearlessly, and then determine 
without prejudice. From both the Shastrik and historical 
point of view the subject is of such importance that it is 
not possible for me to here deal with it otherwise than in a 
very general way. It is necessary, however, in a paper on 
UpasanS,, to at least touch upon the matter because as 
against ever3rthing one says about the Tantras, there is raised 
the express or implied query “That may be all very well. 
But w^t about the infamous Panchamakara % ” Anything 
said in favour of the Sh§,stra is thus discounted in advance. 

We must first disentangle the general principles involved 
from their particular application. The principle may be 
sound and yet the appUcation may not be so. We may, 
for instance, approve striving for Vedantik detachment 
(Audasinya), whilst at the same time we may reject 
the Aghora’s application of it in eating human carrion. 
Next, let us see what in fact is the ritual application of these 
principles. Then let us judge the intentim with which the 
ritual was prescribed. A principle may be good and the 
intention may be good, but its application may be intrinsi- 
cally bad, or at least dangerous, and therefore inexpedient 
as leading to abuse. In life it is a mistake to altogeth^ 
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neglect the pragmatical aspect of any theory. Logic and 
life do not always go hand in hand. Lastly, let us see whether 
the application is good or bad or inexpedient ; or whether 
it is partially one or the other. 

In the first place it is necessary to clear the air of some 
common misconceptions. It is commonly thought that all the 
practitioners of the Panchatattva ritual- with wine, woman, 
and so forth are immoral men, professing to foUow a Scrip- 
ture which does not accept the ordinary rules of morality 
as regards food, drink and woman which enjoin that men 
should curb their sensual desires. Bather is it thought 
that it teaches that men should yield to them and thus 
“enjoy’* themselves. This view turns at least this portion 
of the Shakta Tantra into a scripture of libertinism, thinly 
veiling itself in pseudo-religious forms. Its followers are 
supposed to be in the condition of a sensual man who finds 
his wishes thwarted by the rules of morality of his fellows 
around him and who, asking himself how he can infringe 
those rules under colour of some supposed authority, gives 
to the fulfilment 9! desire a “religious” sanction. In the 
words of an English writer, the bent towards religion of 
some sort is so strong in India that some of its people even 
“sin religiously”. They are, on this view, hypocrites putting 
themselves to a deal of unnecessary trouble, for men can 
and do in India, as elsewhere, gratify their desires without 
religious rituals, and if wishful to establish a theory of enjoy- 
ment justifying their conduct, they can, as some have also 
done in In^ as elsewhere, advocate an “epicurean” material- 
ism for that purpose. For the true sensuaUst who wishes 
to get at the object of his desire, these long TSntrik rituals 
would be obstructive and wearisome. Whatever may be 
thought of the ritual in question, these notions of it are 
wrong. The charge, however, if unrefuted, constitutes a 
blot on this country’s civilisation, which has been allowed 
to remain because some who know better are either afraid 
to acknowledge that they follow these rites, or if they do 
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not, that it may be supposed that they do so. This blot, 
in so far as it is not justified by actual fact, I propose in 
the present Chapter to remove. 

The word ShSstra or Scriptures comes from the root 
Shds, to control, because its object is to control the conduct 
of men otherwise prone to evil. Whether its rmOvods be 
mistaken or not, the Shakta Scripture is a Shdstra. Morality 
or Dharma is preached by all Sh^stra whether of East or 
West. That morality (Dharma) is in its essentials the 
same in all the great Scriptures. For what purpose is con- 
duct controlled ? The Indian answer is— in order that man 
may make for himself a good Karma which speUs happiness 
in this and the next world (Faraloka), and that then he may 
at length free himself of all Karma and attain Liberation 
(Moksha). Bad Karma leads to suffering here and in the 
Hells of the after-life. This is taught in the Shakta, as in 
other Sh^stras, which seek to train the Sadhaka to attain 
Liberation. In a work of the present scope, I have not the 
space to cite authority in support of alL these elementary 
propositions. There is, however, an abundance of Texts 
in support of them. Consult, for instance, the grand opening 
Chapter of the KulSmava Tantra, which points out the 
frailty of Man, the passing nature of this world and of all 
it gives to Man, and his duty to avail himself of that Manhood 
which is so difficult of attainment so that he does not fall 
but rises and advances to Liberation. I cite the KulS.rnava 
not merely because it is reputed to be a great Tantra and 
authority readily accessible, but because it teaches in full 
the practice of the rituals under consideration. But what 
is Liberation ? It is the state of Brahman the Pure. How 
can the Pure be attained by counselling the practice of what 
the author of the Sh&stra thought to be impure. Every 
Tantra counsels the following of Dharma or morality. The 
same Tantra (above cited) in its Chapter dealing with the 
necessary qualifications of a disciple points out that he must 
be of good character and in particular must not be lewd 
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(KtlmBka) and given over to drink, gluttony and woman. 
If he is so, he is not competent for this particular ritual and 
must be trained by other disciplines (PashvachUra). 

I here and hereafter deal with these particular in- 
fractions of morality because they alone in this matter 
concern us in our attempt to imderstand a ritual which is 
supposed to be an instance of the commission of these very 
sins. 

The Mah§,nirvana Tantra, which is of special interest 
because it is an attempt to provide a general code including 
law (in its European sense) for the followers of its cult, 
makes provision, amongst other matters, for general decency 
and so forth, for the state-punishment (unknown to English 
legislation) of men who go with prostitutes (XI. 43 ) as also 
with unmarried girls (t6. , 29 - 34 ), with women of prohibited 
degree («6.), with the wives of others(t6., 35 - 41 ), or who mere- 
ly look with an eye of lust upon them {ib., 47 ), stating (ib., 46 ) 
“A man should consider as wife only that woman who has 
been married to him according to Brahma (the common) 
or Shaiva form. All other women are the wives of others.” 
It deplores ( 1 - 37 ) the evil customs of the present age (Kali- 
yuga) with its irreligion, lust, adultery, gluttony and addic- 
tion to strong drinks. How strangely hypocritical are 
these laments in a Shftstra which is supposed to consciously 
promote the very tendencies it deplores. It has been said 
that the Mahanirvana is a worthy exception in an unworthy 
class. It is true that this Tantra evidences what may be 
called a reforming tendency on account of abuses which 
had occurred and thus puts restrictions on the ordinary 
householder as regards particular portions of the ritual, 
a fact which made a Pandit, of whom I was told, say that in 
comparison with the Mah§,nila Tantra it was “a woman’s 
Shlstra”. Nevertheless on the general matters here dealt 
with it is not an exce^ion. Possibly those who so speak 
had only read the Mah&nirv&na which is the sole Tantra 
which has been translated in English. Certainly nothing 
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that they say indicates any real acquaintance with any 
other. There are in fact other fine and more philosophical 
Tantras, and all the great authoritative Scriptures are at 
one, so far as 1 am aware, on the general question of morality 
and the search for Liberation with which 1 here deal. How, 
as I have said, could it, on commonly accepted principles, 
be otherwise ? Whether the SMhanS, they teach is good 
and e£[ective for the end sought is another matter, and still 
more so is the question whether it has been productive in 
fact of abuse. 

What then are the general' Indian rules touching drink- 
ing, eating, and sexual intercourse 1 In ancient Vaidik 
tinies intoxicating liquor was taken in the form of Soma. 
Such drink was found, however, in the course of time to be 
productive of great evils, and was thrice cursed by BrahmS., 
Shukracharya and Krishna. It was then prohibited with 
the result that India has been the most temperate among 
the great peoples of the world, Manu having declared that 
though the drinking of wine was a natural tendency, absten- 
tion therefrom was productive of great fruit. The Ushanah 
SamhitS. says “Wine should not be drunk, given or taken” 
{Madyam apeyam adeyam agrdkyam). The dr ink i n g of 
wine is one of the great sins (Mahapataka) involving expi- 
ation (Prayashchitta), and otherwise leading the sinner to 
that great Hell in which the slayer of a BrShmana is confined 
(Vishnu Pur&na, II. c. vi). In ancient Vaidik times, meat 
was eaten by the fair-coloured auburn-haired Aryans, in- 
cluding even beef, as is done by their fellow-Aryans of the 
West. But in process of time the slaughter of cattle for 
food was absolutely prohibited and certain meats such as 
that of the domesticated fowl and pig were held to be impute. 
As regards the eating of flesh and fish to-day, I believe the 
higher castes (outside Bengal) who submit to the orthodox 
Smarta discipline take neither. Nor do high and strict 
Brahmanas in that province. But the bulk of the people 
there, both men and women, eat fish, and men consume 
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the flesh of male goats previously ofleied to the Deity. 
Grain of all kinds is a common diet. 1 speak, of course, of 
orthodox Hindus. Some who have adopted Western civili- 
zation have taken over with it the eating of beef, the whisky 
peg and champagne, the curses of BrahmS>, Shukra, Krishna, 
and the Hell of their Sh&stras being nothing to them. 

As regards DurgS, Dev! the absurd statement has been 
made (“Empire of India” by Sir Bampfylde Fuller, 161) that 
“to extremists among Her votaries any sexual restraint is 
a denial of Her authority.” Yet it is common ground to 
all Sh&stras that sexual intercourse (Maithuna) by a man 
with a woman who is not lawful to him is a sin. Ihe Vaidik 
Dharma is strict on this point. It forbids not merely actual 
Maithuna but what is called Ashtd,nga (eightfold) Maithuna, 
namely, Smaranam (thinking upon it), Kirttanam (talking 
of it), Eeli (play with women), Prekshanam (making eyes 
at women), Guhyabh&shanam (talk in private with women), 
Samkalpa (wish or resolve for sexual union), Adhyavasftya 
(determination towards it), Kriyanishpatti (actual accom- 
plishment of the sexual act). In short, the Fashu or follower 
of the ordinary ritual (and except for ritual purposes those 
who are not Fashu) should, in the words of the Shakta- 
kramiya (cited by Mahamahopadhyaya Erishnanatha Nyaya- 
panchanana Bhattacharyya in his Commentary to v. 16 
of the Earpuradistotra, Tantrik Texts, Vol. IX), avoid 
Maithuna, conversation on the subject and assemblies of 
women. 

Maiihunam tatkathMdpam tadgoshtMm parivarjayet. 

Even in marriage certain rules are to be observed such 
as that which prescribes intercourse on the fifth day after 
the termination of the period {RituMlam vmd devi mmanam 
parivarjayet) which is said by the Nitya Tantra to be a 
characteristic of the Fashu. Polygamy is permissible to all 
Hindus. 

The Divinity in woman, which the Shakta Tantra in 
particular proclaims, is also recognized in the ordinary 
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Vaidik teaching. The wife is a House-Goddess (Griha- 
devatS) united to her husband by the sacrament (Samskdia) 
of marriage and is not to be regarded merely as an object 
of enjoyment. Further, Vaidik Dharma (now neglected) 
prescribes that the householder should ever worship with 
his wife as necessary partner therein, Sastiiko dharmamd- 
charet (see also Matsyasukta Tantra, XXXI). According to 
the sublime notions of Bhruti the union of man and wife is 
a veritable sacrificial rite - a sacrifice in fire (Homa) wherein 
she is both hearth (Kunda) and flame— and he who knows 
this as Homa attains Liberation (see Mantra 13 of Homa- 
prakarana of Brihadaranyaka Upanishad and Edward 
Carpenter’s remarks on what is called the “obscenity” of 
this Upanishad). Similarly, the Tantnk Mantra for Maithuna 
runs (see Pranatoshirfi and TantrasSra 698), “Om, Into 
the Fire which is Spirit (AtmS.) brightened by (the pouring 
thereon) of the ghee of merit and demerit, I by the path 
of SushumnS, (the central ‘nerve’) ever sacrifice (do Homa 
of) the functions of the senses using the mind as the ladle. 
SvS,h§,.” (In the Homa rite the performer pours ghee into 
the fire which causes it to shoot up and flame. The ghee 
is poured in with a ladle. This being internal Homa the 
mind is the ladle which makes the offering of ghee). 

Om 

DharmMharma-havi/rd%pte dtmdgnau maruisd sruchd 

Smhumndvartrnandnityam akshavrittir jukomyakam: Svdhd. 

Here sexual union takes on the grandeur of a great 
rite (Yajna) compared with which the ordinary mere animal 
copulation to ease desire, whether done grossly, shame- 
facedly, or with flippant gallantry is base. It is 
because this high conception of the function is not known 
that a “grossness” is charged against the association of 
sexual function with religion which does not belong to it. 
Grossness is properly attributable to those who mate like 
dumb animals, or coarsely and vulgarly, not to such as 
realize in this function the cosmic activity of the active 
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Biahman or Shiva-Shakti with which they then, as always, 
unify themselves. 

It has been already explained that SSdhakas have 
been divided into three classes -Pashu, Vita and Divya, 
and for each the Sh^stra prescribes a suitable Sadhanfi., 
Tamasik, RHjasik and S&ttvik accordingly. As later stated, 
the Panchatattva ritual in its full literal sense is not for the 
Pashu, and (judging upon principle) the Divya, unless of 
the lower ritual order, should be beyond it. In its fullest 
and literal sense it is for the Vira and is therefore called 
R§,jasik Sadhand, or Upasana. It is to be noted however 
that Pashu, Vira and Divya are the three primary classes 
(MukhyasMhaka). Besides these there are secondary divi- 
sions (Gaunasddhaka). Thus in addition to the primary 
or Svabhava Pashu there is the Vibhava Pashu who is a 
step towards Virachaia. Viras again have been said to be 
of three kinds, Svabhava Vira, Vibhava Vira, and Mantra- 
siddha Vira. It is to this Rdjasik Puja that the Hymn to 
Chhinnamasta from the Devirahasyakhanda of the Rudra- 
yamala refers when the Vira therein says, 

AUpishitapurandhii-bhGgap^jdparo’ham 
Bahuvidhakuhnrnrgdrambha-samhh avito'ham 
Pashujamvimukho’ham Bhairaidm dshrito’ham 
Gurucharanarato’ham Bhairavo’ham Shivo’ham 

(“I follow the worship wherein there is enjoyment of 
wine, flesh and wife as also other diflerent forms of Kula 
worship. In Bhairavi (the Goddess) I seek my refuge. To 
the feet of Guru I am devoted. Bhairava am I. Shiva 
ami.”) 

To the ordinary English reader the association of eating, 
drinking and sexual union with worship will probably be 
incongruous, if not downright repulsive. “Surely,” he might 
say, “ such things are far apart from prayer to God. We go 
and do them, it is true, because they are a necessity of our 
animal nature, but prayer or worslup have nothing to do 
with such coarseness. We may pray before or after (as in 
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Grace) 6n taking food, but the physical acts between are not 
prayer. Such notions are based partly on that dualism 
which keeps separate and apart God and His creature, and 
partly on certain false and depreciatory notions concerning 
matt^ and material functions. According to Indian Monism 
such worship is not only understandable but (I am not 
speaking of any particular form of it) the only religious 
attitude consistent with its principles. Man is, in his essence 
or spirit, divine and one with the universal Spirit. His 
mind and body and all their functions are divine, for they 
are not merely a manifestation of the Power (Shakti) of 
God but that Power itself. To say that matter is in itself 
low or evil is to calumniate that Power. Nothing in natural 
function is low or impure to the mind which recognizes it 
as Shakti and the working of Shakti. It is the ignorant 
and, in a true sense, vulgar mind which regards any natural 
function as low or coarse. The action in this case is seen 
in the light of the inner vulgarity of mind. It has been 
su^ested that in its proper application the Maithuna Karma 
is only an application to sexual function of the principles 
of Yoga (Masson-Oursel Histoire de la Philosophie Indienne, 
pp. 231 - 233 ). Once the reality of the world as grounded 
in the Absolute is established, the body seems to be less 
an obstacle to freedom, for it is a form of that self-same 
Absolute. The creative function being natural is not in 
itself culpable. There is no real antinomy between Spirit 
and Nature which is an instrument for the realization of the 
Spirit. The method borrows, it is said (ib.), that of Yoga 
not to frustrate, but to regulate enjoyment. Conversely 
enjoyment produces Yoga by the union of body and spirit. 
In the psycho-physiological rites of these Shaktas enjoy- 
ment is not merely an obstacle to Yoga but may also he a 
means to it. This, he says, is an important conception 
which recalls the discovery of the Mahay^na that Samsara 
and Nirvana are one. For here are made one. Yoga which 
liberates and Hhoga which enchains [ib.). It will then be 
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readily understood that according to this doctrine only 
those are competent for this Yoga who are truly free, or 
on the way to freedom, of all dualism. 

External worship demands certain acts and instruments, 
such as bodily attitude, speech, and materials with which 
the rite is done, such as flowers, incense, lights, water and 
other oflerings. These materials and instruments are called 
Upach&ra. Ordinarily there are sixteen of these, but they 
may be more or less. There is nothing absolute in either 
the quality, quantity or nature of the offerings. Ordinarily 
such things are offered as might be given to guests or friends 
or others whom the worshipper loves, such as seat ( Asana), 
welcome (Svagata), water to wash the feet (Padya), food 
(Naivedya), cloths (Vasana), jewels (Abharana), with other 
things such as lights, incense and flowers. In inner or 
mental worship (MdpnasapujS.) these are not things material, 
but of the mind of the worshipper. Pleasing things are 
selected as offering to the DevatS, because the worshipper 
wishing to please Devata offers what he thinks to be pleasant 
and would be glad himself to receive. But a man who 
recognized the ^vinity (and therefore value) of all things 
might offer any. With such a disposition a piece of mud 
or a stone would be as good an offering as any other. 1'here 
are some things the ordinary man looks upon as “unclean” 
and, as long as he does so, to offer such a thing would be 
an offence. But, if to his “equal eye” these things are not 
so, they might be given. Thus the Vira-sadhanji, of the 
Sh4kta Tantra makes ritual use of what will appear to 
most to be impure and repulsive substances. This (as the 
Jn§,n§,mava Tantra says) is done to accustom the worshipper 
not to see impurity in them but to regard them as all else, 
as manifestation of Divinity. He is taught that there is 
nothing impure in itself in natural functions though they 
be made, by misuse or abuse, the instruments of impurity. 
Here again impurity consists not in the act per se but in 
the way and in the intention with which it is done. To a 
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Vira all things, acts, and functions, done with right intention, 
may be instruments of worship. For, a Vira is one who 
seeks to overcome Tamas by Sattva. Therefore, the natural 
functions of eating, drinking and sexual union may be used 
as Upachixa of worship. This does not mean that a man 
may do what he likes as regards these things and pass them 
off as worship. They must be rightly done, otherwise, a 
man would be offering his sin to DevatS,. The principle of all 
this is entirely sound. The only question which exists is as 
regards the application to which the ritual in question puts 
it. Worship and prayer are not merely the going aside at 
a particular time or place to utter set formuke or to perform 
particular ritual acts. The whole of life, in all its rightful 
particulars, without any single exception, may be an act of 
worship if man birt makes it so. Who can rightly deny this 1 
Of course, as long as a man regards any function as .impure 
or matter of shame, his mental disposition is such that he 
cannot worship therewith. To do so would distract and 
perturb him. But both to the natural-minded and illumi- 
nate man this is possible. The principle here dealt with is 
not entirely peculiar to this school. Those Hindus who are 
not Monists, [and whatever be their philosophical theories, 
no worshippers in practice are so, for worship connotes the 
dualism of worshipped (Upasya) and worshipper (Upasaka), 
of the means or instrument (Sadhana) and that to be at- 
tained thereby (Sadhya)], yet make offering of their acts 
to Devata. By thus offering all their daily speech, each 
word they say becomes, in the words of Shastra, Mantra. 
Nor, if we examine it, is the principle alien to Christianity, 
for the Christian may, in opening his day, offer all his acts 
therein to God. What he thereafter does is worship. The 
difference in these cases and that of the Vira principle lies 
(at any rate in practice) is this, that the latter is more 
thorough in its application, no act or function being exclud- 
ed, and in worship, the Shd^kta being a Monist is taught to 
regard the offering not as given to someone other than his 
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own essential Self, but to That. He is thus, according to the 
theory of this practice, led to divinise his functions, and by 
their constant association with the thought of Brahman his 
mind is, it is said, purified and led away from all carnal de- 
sires. If these functions are set apart as something common 
or impure, victory is not easily won. There is still some part 
of his life into which Brahman does not enter and which re- 
mains the source of distraction. By associating them with 
religion, it is the religious feeling which works first iJirough 
and then supersedes them. He thus gradually attains 
Divyabhava and the state of the DevatS, he has worshipped. 
For it is common Indian principle that the end of worship 
is to assimilate oneself to its object or Devata. Thus it is 
said in the Agni Purana that by worship of Rudra one 
becomes Rudra, by worship of Vishnu one becomes Vishnu, 
and by worship of Shakti one becomes Shakti. This is so 
because the mind mentally transforms itself into the likeness 
of that on which it is set. By thinking always, on the other 
hand, on sensual objects one becomes sensual. Even before 
worship, one should strive to attain the true attitude of 
worship, and so the Gandharva Tantra says, “ He who is not 
Deva (Adeva) should not worship Deva. The Deva alone 
should worship Deva.” The Vira or strictly the SMhaka 
qualified to enter Virtlchara— since the true Vira is its 
finis hed product— commences S&dhan§. with this Rajasik 
UpasanIL with the Fanchatattva as Upachara which are em- 
ployed for the transformation of the sensual tendencies they 
connote. I have heard the view expressed that this part 
of the Sh&stra was really promulgated for Shudras. Shiva 
knowing the animal propensities of their common life must 
lead them to take fiesh and wine, prescribed these rites with 
a view to lessen the evil and to gradually wean them from 
enjoyment by promulgating conditions tmder which alone 
such enjoyment could be had, and in associating it with reli- 
gion. “It is better to bow to Narfiyana with one’s shoes on 
than never to bow at all. ” A man with a taste for drink will 
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only increase his thirst by animal satisfaction (Pashupina). 
But if when he drinks he can be made to r^ard the liquid as 
a divine manifestation and have thought of God, gradually 
such thoughts will overcome and oust his sensual desires. 
On the same principle children are given powders in jam, 
though this method is not confined to actual children only. 
Those who so argue contend that a Br&hmana should, on no 
account, take wine, and Texts are cited which are said to 
support this view. I have dealt with this matter in the 
Introduction to the sixth volume of “Tantrik Texts”. 
It is sufficient to say here that the reply given is that such 
Texts refer to the unauthorized consumption of wine as by 
uninitiated (Anabhishikta) Br§;hmanas. In the same place 
1 have discussed the question whether wine can be taken at 
all by any one in this Kali age. For, according to some 
authorities, there is only Fashubh§,va in the Ealiyuga. If 
this be correct then all wine-drinking, whether ritual ox 
otherwise, is prohibited. 

For the worship of Shakti, the Panchatattva are de- 
clared to be essential. Without the Panchatattva in one 
form or another Shaktipuja cannot be performed (Mahfi- 
nirv^na, V. 23 - 24 ). The reason of this is that those who 
worship Shakti, worship Divinity as Creatrix and in the 
form of the universe. If She appears as and in natural 
function, She must be worshipped therewith, otherwise, as 
the Tantra cited says, worship is fruitless. The Mother of 
the Universe must be worshipped with these five elements, 
namely, wine, meat, fish, grain, and woman, or their substi- 
tutes. By their use the universe (Jagad-brahm§>nda) itself 
is used as the article of worship (UpachSxa). The Mah&- 
nirvdna (VII. 103 - 111 ) says that wine which gives joy and 
dispels the sorrows of men is Fire ; flesh which nourishes 
and increases the strength of mind and body is Air ; fish 
which increases generative power is Water, cereals grown 
on earth and which are the basis of life are Earth, and sexual 
union, which is the root of the world and the origin of all 
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creation, is Ether. They thus agnify the Power (Shakti) 
which produces all fiery elements, all terrestrial and aquatic 
life, all vegetable life, and the will, knowledge and action of 
the Supreme Prakriti productive of that great bliss which 
accompanies the process of creation. (See also Haratattva- 
didhiti XV, Kflm4khya Tantra, Nigamatattvasara IV). 
The KailSiSa Tantra (Purv&khyfi, Ch. XC) identifies this 
Pentad (Panchatattva) with the five vital airs (PrS-nSdi) 
and the five Mah&preta which support the couch of Tripura- 
sundari. 

With these preliminaries, and postponing for the 
moment further comment, we may proceed to an examina- 
tion in greater detail of the five (Pancha) elements (Tattva), 
namely. Wine (Madya), Meat (MSmsa), Fish (Matsya), 
Parched Cereal (Mudrai), and Sexual Union (Maithuna) which 
stand for drinking, eating and propagation. Because they 
all commence with the letter M, they are vulgarly called 
Pancha-ma-kdra (or five M’s). 

These Panchatattva, Kuladravya or Kulatattva as 
they are called, have more esoteric names. Thus the last is 
known as “the fifth”. Woman is called Shakti or Prakriti. 
A Tantrik commonly calls his wife his Shakti or Bhairavi. 
Woman is also called Lat& or “creeper”, because woman 
clings to and depends on man as the creeper does to the 
tree. Hence the ritual in which woman is enjoyed is called 
LatdsMhana. WTne is called “causal water” (K&ranavari) 
or Tirtha water (Tirthavari). 

But the Panchatattva have not always their literal 
meaning. The meaning differs according as they refer to 
the TS^masik (Pashvachara), Kajasik (VMchara) or Sattvik 
(DivySch&ra) SSdhanas respectively. “Wine” is only wine 
and Maithuna is only sexual union in the ritual of the Vira. 
To the Pashu, the Vira ritual (VirSchara) is prohibited as 
unsuitable to his state, and the Divya, unless of the lower 
ritual kind, is beyond such things. The result is that the 
Panchatattva have each three meanings. Thus “wine” 
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may be wine (Vira ritual), or it may be cocoanut watef 
(Pashu ritual) or it may mean the intoxicating knowledge 
of the Supreme attained by Yoga, according as it is used in 
connection with the Vira, the Pashu, or the Divya respec- 
tively. The Panchatattva are thus threefold, namely, real 
(Pratyakshatattva) where “wine” means wine, substitutional 
(Anukalpatattva) where wine means cocoanut water or some 
other liquid, and symbolical or divine (Divyatattva) where it 
is a symbol to denote the joy of Yoga-knowledge, The Pashu 
worships with the substitutional Tattvas mentioned later 
and never takes wine, the Vira worships with wine, and the 
Divya’s “wine” is spiritual knowledge. There are further 
modifications of these general rules in the case of the inter- 
mediate Bhtivas. Thus the author next cited says that 
whilst the Svabhava Vira is a drinker of wine, the Vibhava 
Vira worships internally with the five mental Tattvas and 
externally with substitutes. The Mantrasiddhavira is free 
to do as he pleases in this matter, subject to the general 
Shastrik rules. In an essay by Pandit Jayachandra Sid- 
dhantabhushana, answering certain charges made against the 
Tantra ShS,stra, he, after stating that neither the Vibhava 
Vira nor Vibhava Pashu need worship with real wine, says 
that in modem Bengal this kind of worship is greatly preva- 
lent. Such Tantriks do not take wine but otherwise worship 
according to the rule of Tantra Shastra. It is, as he says, 
an erroneous but common notion that a “T&ntrika” neces- 
sarily means a drinker of wine. Some Sadhakas again, in 
lieu of the material Maithima, imagine the union of Shiva 
and Shakti in the upper brain centre known as the Sahasrara. 

The Divya Panchatattva for those of a truly Sattvika 
or spiritual temperament (Divyabhava) have been described 
as follows: — “Wine” (Madya) according to Kaula Tantra 
(see p. 85 of Panchatattva- vichara by Nflamani Mukhyopa- 
dhydya) is not any liquid, but that intoxicating knowledge 
acquired by Yoga of the Parabrahman which renders the 
worshipper senseless as regards the external world. “ Meat” 
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(MSrinsa) is not any fleshly thing, but the act whereby the 
S&dhaka consigns all his acts to Me (Md.m), that is, the Lord. 
“Fish” (Matsya) is that Sittvik knowledge by which through 
the sense of “Mineness” (a play upon the word Matsya) 
the worshi{^r sympathizes with the pleasure and pain of 
all beings. Mudrfl is the act of relinquishing all association 
with evil which results in bondage. Coition (Maithuna) 
is the union of the Shakti Kundalini, the “ Inner woman” 
and World-force m the lowest centre (Mulfidh&ra Chakra) 
of the S&dhaka’s body with the Supreme Shiva in the highest 
centre (SahasrS.ra) in the upper Brain (see Essay on Kunda- 
liid Shakti 'post). This, the Yoginl Tantra (Ch. VI) says, is 
the best of all unions for those who are Yati, that is, who 
have controlled their passions. 

Sahisrdropari bindau kundalyd mehnam Skive 

Maithunam paramam dravyam yatindm parikirtitam. 
According to the Agamasara, \wine’ is the Somadh^ra or 
lunar ambrosia which drops from the SahasrSja. “Meat” 
(Mamsa) is the tongue (M4) of which its part (Amsha) is 
speech. The SMhaka in eating it controls his speech. 
“Fish” (Matsya) are those two (Vayu or currents) which are 
constantly moving in the two “rivers” (that is, Yoga “ nerves” 
or N&dis) called Id& and Pingala, that is, the sympathetics 
on each side of the spinal column. He who controls his 
breath by Pranaydma, “eats” them by Kumbhaka or 
retention of breath. MudrS is the awakening of knowledge 
m the pericarp of the great Sahasrara Lotus (the upper 
brain) where the Atm& resplendent as ten million suns and 
deliciously cool as ten million moons is united with the 
Devi Kundalini, the World-force and Consciousness in 
individual bodies, after Her ascent thereto from the Mul&- 
dhara in Yoga. The esoteric meaning of ccntion or Maithima 
is thus stated in the Agama. The ruddy hued Ra is in the 
Kunda (ordinarily the seed-mantra Ram is in Manipura 
but perhaps here the Kunda in the Mul&dhUra is meant). 
The letter Ma [white like the autumnal moon, Sattvaguna, 
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Kaivalyaxupa-prakritir&p! (Ch. 2, E&madhenu Tantra)] is 
in the Mah&yoni (not 1 may observe the genitals bat 
the lightning-like triangle or Yoni in the Sahasr&ra or 
upper brain) in the form of Bindu (a Ghanibhuta or con- 
densed’ form of Shakti and transformation of NSda-shakti). 
When M (Mak&ra) seated on the Hamsa (the “ bird” which 
the pair Shiva-Shakti as Jiva) in the form of A (A-k§xa) 
unites with R (Ra-k&ra) then Brahman knowledge (Brahma- 
jn^) which is the source of supreme bliss is gained by the 
S^dhaka who is then called Atmd.rfima (Enjoyer with the 
Self), for his enjoyment is in the Atma in the Sahasrdra. 
(For this reason too the word E§ma, which also means sexual 
enjo 3 rment, is equivalent to the liberator-Brahman, Ra-fa-f 
ma.) The union of SMva and Shakti is described (Tantra- 
s&ra, 702) as true Yoga {Shimshaktisamdyogo yoga eva m 
samshayah) from which, as the YS.mala says, arises that Joy 
which is known as the Supreme Bliss {ib., 703) {Samyogdj 
jdyate saukhyam paramdnandalakshanam). 

This is the union on the purely Sattvik plane which 
corresponds in the R&jasik plane to the union of Shiva and 
Shakti in the persons of their worshippers. It will have 
been observed that here in this Divya or S&ttvik SSdhan^ 
“Wine”, “Woman” and so forth are really names for Yogik 
operations. 

The substitutional Tattvas of Pashvachara also do not 
answer to their names, being other substances which are 
taken as substitutes of wine, meat, hsh (see Kulachud&mani ; 
Bhairavay&mala, Gh. 1). These have been variously de- 
scribed and sometimes as follows : — ^In lieu of wine the Pashu 
should, if a Brilhmana, take milk, if a Eshatriya ghee, if a 
Yaishya honey, and if a Shudra a liquor made from rice. 
Cocoanut water in a bell-metal utensil is also taken as a 
substitute. Salt, ginger, sesamum, wheat beans (M&sha- 
kalM) and garlic are some of the substitutes for meat ; the 
white brinjal vegetable, red radish, masur (a kind of gram), 
red sesamum and P&niphala (an aquatic plant) take the 
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place of fish. Paddy, rice, wheat and grain generally are 
Mudrd. both in Titmasik (Pashv&ch&ra) and R&jasik (VirS.- 
chara) SMhan&s. In lieu of Maithuna there may be an 
offering of flowers with the hands formed into the gesture 
called Kachchhapa-mudrS,, the union of the Karavira flower 
(representative of the Limga) with the Aprajita (Clitoria) 
flower which is shaped as and represents the female Yoni 
and other substitutes, or there may be union with the 
Sadhaka’s wife. On this and some other matters here dealt 
with there is variant practice. 

The Kaulikarchanadipika speaks of what is called the 
Adyatattvas. Adyamadya or wine is hemp (Vijaya), Adya- 
shuddM or me&,t is ginger (Adiaka), Adyamina or fish is 
citron (Jambira), Adyamudr4 is Dhanyaja, that is, made 
from paddy and Adyashakti is the worshipper’s own wife. 
Quoting from the Tantrantara it says that worship without 
these Adya forms is fruitless. Even the strictest total 
abstainer and vegetarian will not object to “wine” in the 
shape of hot milk or cocoanut water, or to ginger or other 
substitutes for meat. Nor is there any offence in regarding 
sexual union between the Sadhaka and his wife not as a 
mere animal function but as a sacrificial rite (Yajna). 

At this point we may pass to the literal Tattvas. Wine 
here is not merely grape-wine but that which is made from 
various substances such as molasses (Gaudi), rice (Paishti) or 
the Madhuka flower (Mddhvi) which are said by the JlahS.- 
nirvana Tantra (Ch. VI) to be the best. There are others 
such as wine made from the juice of the Palmyra and date 
tree, and aniseed (Maureya wine). Meat is of three kinds, 
that is, animals of the water, earth, and sky. But no female 
animal must be slain. Superior kinds of fish are Shala, 
P&th!na, and Rohita. MudrS, which every Orientalist whom 
I have read calls “ ritual gesture ” or the like is nothing 
of the kind here, though that is a meaning of the term 
MudrS. in another connection. They cannot have gone far 
into the subject, for it is elementary knowledge that in the 
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Panchatattva, Mudr§< means parched cereal of various kinds 
and is defined in Yogini Tantra (Ch. VI) as : — 

Bhrisktadhdm/ddiJcain yadyad charvaniyam ptachakshate 

Sd mudrd hathitd Devi sarveshdm Nagamndini. 

(Oh Daughter of the Mountain, fried paddy and the 
like -in fact all such (cereals) as are chewed -are called 
MudrS,.) 

The Mah&nirvana (Ch. VI) says that the most excellent 
is that made from ShMi rice or from barley or wheat and 
which has been fried in clarified butter. Meat, fish, MudrS, 
offered to the Devata along with wine is technically called 
Shuddhi. The Mah&nirvana says that the drinking of wine 
without Shuddhi is like the swallowing of poison and the 
Sfidhana is fruitless. It is not difficult to see why. For, 
wine taken without food has greater effect and produces 
greater injury. Moreover, another check on indiscriminate 
drinking is placed, for wine cannot be taken unless Shuddhi 
is obtained, prepared, and eaten with the necessary rites. 
Woman, or Shakti, as She is properly called, since She is 
purified and consecrated for the rite and represents the 
Devi, is of three kinds, namely, Sviya or Svakiya (one’s own 
wife), ParaldyS, the wife of another or some other woman, 
and SMhflrani or one who is common. This aspect of the 
subject I deal with later. Here I will only say that, where 
sexual union is permitted at all, the ordinary Shakti is the 
SMhaka’s Brahmi wife. It is only under certain conditions 
that there can be any other Shakti. Shaktis are also of 
two kinds, namely, those who are enjoyed (Bhogya) and 
those who are worshipped only (Pujy&). A Sfidhaka who 
yields to desire for the latter commits the sin of incest with 
his own mother. 

Here again, according to Shikta notions, one must not 
think of these substances as mere gross matter in the form 
of wine, meat and so forth, nor on woman as mere woman ; 
nor upon the rite as a mere common meal. The usual daily 
rites must be performed in the morning, midday and evening 
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(Mali&niirvdiia, V. 25). These are elaborate {ib.) and take up 
a large part of the day. Bhutashuddhi is accomplished, at 
which time the SMhaka t-.binka that a Deva body has arisen 
as his own. Various Nyliaas are done. Mental worship is 
performed of the Devi, the Adyd. EMikS, who is thought of 
as being in red raiment seated on a red lotus. Her body 
dark like a rain-cloud. Her forehead gleaming with the light 
of the crescent moon. Japa of Mantra is then done and 
outer worship follows. A further elaborate ritual succeeds. 

I pause here to ask the reader to conceive the nature 
of the mind and disposition of the Sfidhaka who has sincerely 
performed these rites. Is it likely to be lustful or gluttonous 1 
The curse is removed from the wine and the Sadhaka medi- 
tates upon the union of Deva and Devi in it. Wine is to 
be considered as DevatS,. After the consecration of the 
wine, the meat, fish and grain are puriBed and are made 
like unto nectar. The Shakti is sprinkled with Mantra and 
made the SMhaka’s own. She is the Devi Herself in the 
form of woman. The wine is charged with Mantras ending 
with the realization (MahSnirvana Tantra, VI. 42) when 
Homa is done, that offering is made of the excellent nectar 
of “This-ness” (Idanta) held in the cup of “I-ness” (Ahanta) 
into the Fire which is the Supreme I-ness (ParahantS.). 

Ahanta/pdtra-hharitam idantdparamdmritam 

Par6hmt6maye vdhnau komasviikdraWcshanam. 

Here the distinction is drawn between the “I” (Aham) 
and the “This”. The former is either the Supreme “I” 
(ParShanta or Shiva) or the individual “I” (Jiva) vehicled 
by the “This” or Vimarsha-Shakti. The SSdhaka is the 
cup or vessel which is the individual Ego. “This-ness” is 
offered to the Supreme. Drinking is an offering to that Fire 
which is the transcendent Self “ whence all individual selves 
(J!va) proceed”. Wine is then TfirA Dravamayi, that is, 
the Saviouress Herself in the form of liquid matter (MahS- 
nirvd.na, XI. 106-107). None of the Tattvas can be offered 
unless first purified and consecrated, otherwise the SSdhaka 
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goes to 'Hell. With further ritual the first four TattVBS arc 
consumed, the wine being poured as ah oblation into the 
mouth of Kundali, after meditation upon Her as Consaous- 
ness (Chit) spread from Her seat, the MulMh4ra to the tip 
of the tongue. The whole ritual is of great interest, and 
I hope to give a fuller exposition of it on some future day. 

Worship with the Panchatattva generally takes place 
in a Chakra or circle composed of men and women, SMhakas 
and SMhikdrS, Bhairavas and Bhairavis sitting in a circle, 
the Shakti being on the S^dhaka’s left. Hence it is called 
ChakrapujSi. A Lord of the Chakra (Chakreshvara) presides 
sitting with his Shakti in the centre. During the Chakra, 
there is no distinction of caste, but Pashus of any caste are 
excluded. I'here are various kinds of Chakra — productive, 
it is said, of differing fruits for the participator therein. As 
amongst T§.ntrik SMhakas we come Eusross the high, the 
low, and mere pretenders, so the Chakras vary in their 
characteristics from say the Tattva-chakra for the Brahma- 
kaulas, and the Bhairavi-chakra (as described in Mah&- 
nirvSna, VTII. 153) in which, in lieu of wine, the householder 
takes milk, sugar and honey (Madhura-traya), and in lieu of 
sexual union does meditation upon the Lotus Feet of the 
Divine Mother with Mantra, to Chakras the ritual of which 
will not be approved such as Chudichakra, Anandabhuvana- 
yoga and others referred to later. Just as there are some 
inferior “ Tantrik” writings, so we find rituals of a lower type 
of men whose notions or practices were neither adopted 
by high SSdhakas in the past nor will, if they survive, 
be approved for practice to-day. What is wanted is a dis- 
crimination which avoids both unjust general condem- 
nations and, with equal ignorance, unqualified commenda- 
tions which do harm. I refer, in my Essay on “Shakti and 
ShS^kta”, to a modem Chakra. 1 heard a short time ago of 
a Guru, influenced by an English education, whose strictness 
went so far that the women did not form part of the Chakra 
but sat in another room. This was of course absurd. 
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The two main objections to the Ed.jasik Puj^l are from 
both the Hindu ahd European standpoint the alleged in- 
fraction of sexual morality, and from the former standpoint, 
the use of wine. By “Hindu” I mean those who are not 
Sh&ktas. 1 will deal with the latter point first. The Vira 
Shakta admits the Sm§,rta rule against the drinking of wine. 
He, however, says that drinking is of two kinds, namely, 
extra-ritual drinking for the satisfaction of sensual appetite, 
and the ritual drinking of previously purified and conse- 
crated wine. The former is called Pashupana or “animal 
drinking,” and VrithS-pana or “useless drinking”: for, 
being no part of worship, it is forbidden, does no good, but 
on the contrary injury, and leads to Hell. The Western’s 
drinking (even a moderate “whisky and soda”) is Pashu- 
pSna. The Virachari, like every other Hindu, condemns 
this and regards it as a great sin. But drinking for the 
purpose of worship is held to stand on a different ground. 
Just as the ancient Vaidiks drank Soma as part of the Sacrifice 
(Yajna), so does the Vira drink wine as part of his ritual. 
Just as the killing of animals for the purpose of sacrifice is 
accounted no “killing”, so that it does not infringe against 
the rule against injury (Ahims§.), so also drinking as part 
of worship is said not to be the drinking which the Smritis 
forbid. For this reason it is contended that the TSntrik 
secret worship (Rahasya-puj§,) is not opposed to Veda. The 
wine is no longer the gross injurious material substance, 
but has been purified and spiritualized, so that the true 
Stldhaka looks upon it as the liquid form of the Saviour, 
Devi (TarS Dravamayi). The joy it produces is but a faint 
welling up of the Bliss (Ananda), which in its essence it is. 
W'ine, moreover, is then taken under certain restrictions and 
conditions which should, if adhered to, prevent the abuse 
which follows on merely sensual drinking (Pashupana). The 
true SMhaka does not perform the ritual for the purpose of 
drinking wine, (though, possibly in these degenerate days 
many do) but drinks wine in order that he may perform the 
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ritual. Thus, to take an analogous case, a Christian abstainer 
might receive wine in the Eucharist believing it to be the 
blood of his Lord. He would not partake of the sacra- 
ment in order that he might have the opportunity of 
drinking wine, but he would drink wine because that is the 
way by which he might take the Eucharist, of which wine 
together with bread (Mudra) is an element. I may here 
mention in this connection that not only are drops of wine 
sometimes sprinkled on the Pras^da (sacred food) at DurgS,- 
puja and thus consumed by persons who are not Vir&chllris, 
but (though this is not generally known and will perhaps 
not be admitted) on the Pras3,da which all consume at the 
Vaishnava shrine of Jagannatha at Puri, 

This question about the consumption of wine will not 
appear to the average European a serious affair, thoi^h it is 
so to the non-Shakta Hindu. So strong is the general feeling 
against it that when Babu Keshab Chandra Sen, in one of 
his imitations of Christian doctrine and ritual, started an 
Eucharist of his own, the elements were rice and water. It 
is, however, a matter of common reproach against these 
Tantriks that some at least drink to excess. That may be 
so. From what I have heard but little credit attaches to the 
common run of this class of T&ntriks to-day. Apart from 
the general degeneracy which has affected all forms of 
Hindu religion, it is to be remembered that in ancient times 
nothing was done except imder the authority of the Guru. 
He alone could say whether his disciple was competent for 
any particular ritual. It was not open to any one to enter 
upon it and do as he pleased. Nevertheless, we must clearly 
distinguish between the conunands of the ShS/Stra itself and 
abuses of its provisions by pretended SMhakas. It is 
obvious that excessiye drinking prevents the attainment 
of success and is a fall. As the MahSuirvana (VI. 196-197 ; 
see also VIII. 171) with good sense says, “How is it possible 
for a sinner who becomes a fool through drink to say ‘I 
worship Adya Kalika’.” William James says (“Varieties 
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of Religious Experience”, 387) “The sway of alcohol over 
mankind is unquestionably due to its power to stimulate the 
mystical faculties of human nature, usually crushed to earth 
by the cold fact and dry criticisms of the sober hour. It 
unites. It is in fact the greatest exciter of the “Yes” 
function in man. It brin^ him from the chill periphery 
of things to the radiant core.” In its effect it is one bit of 
the mystic consciousness. Wine, as is well-known, also 
manifests and emphasizes the true disposition of a man 
(“In vino veritas.”). (As towme, drugs and ‘anaesthetic 
revelation’ as to the clue to the meanmg of life see R. 
Thouless, “Introduction to Psychology of Religion,” 61.) 
When the worshipper is of a previously pure and devout dis- 
position, the moderate use of wine heightens his feelings of 
devotion. But if it is drunk in excess there can be no devo- 
tion at all, but only sin. This same Tantra therefore, whilst 
doing away with wine in the case of one class of Chakra, and 
limiting the consumption in any case for householders, says 
that excessive drinking prevents success coming to Kaula 
worshippers, who may not drink to such an extent that 
the mind is affected (literally “goes round”). “To drink 
beyond this”, it says, “is bestial.” 

Ydmn na chSlayed drisJUir ydvan na chdlayen manah 
Tdvat pdmm prakurvtiUa pashu-pdnam atah param. 

Yet the fact that the MahS.nirvS.na thought it necessary 
to give this injimction is significant of some abuse. Similar 
counsel may be found however elsewhere ; as in the ShySma- 
rahasya which says that excessive drinking leads to Hell. 
Thus also the great TantrarS.ja (KSdimata) says (Ch. I^II) 
(Tantrik Texts, Vol. VIII). — 

Na kaddchit pivet siddho devyarghyam aniveditam 
Pdnancha tdvat hurtiUa ydvatd sy^ manohyah 
Tatah karoti chet sadyah pdtaki hhavati dhmvam 
Devatdgumsevdnyat pmmndsavam dshayd 
PdtaM rdjadandyash chdvidyopdsaka eva cha. 
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(The Siddha should never drink the Arghya (wine) 
meant lor the Dev!, unless the same has been drst offered 
(to Her), Drinking, again, should only be continued so long 
as the mind is absorbed (in the Devi). He who does so 
thereafter is verily a sinner. He who drinks wine through 
mere sensual desire and not for the purpose of worship of 
Devat& and Guru is a worshipper of Ignorance (Avidyfi.) 
and a sinner punishable by the Ring.) 

It must be admitted, however, that there are to be foimd 
words and passages which, if they are to be taken literally, 
would indicate that wine was not always taken in modera- 
tion. (See AsavoUl^ in KulUmava. 1 he Gllasas, however, 
are stated to be stages of initiation.) In reading any Hindu 
Scripture, however, one must allow for exaggeration which 
is called “Stuti”. Thus if there is much meat and wine we 
may read of “mountains of flesh” and “oceans of wine”. 
Such statements were not made to be taken literally. Some 
descriptions again may refer to Eaulavadhutas who, like 
other “great” men in other matters, appear to have more 
liberty than ordinary folk. Some things may not be “the 
word of Shiva” at all. It is open to any one to sit down 
and write a “Tantra,” “Stotra” or what not. The Ananda 
Stotra, for example, reads in parts like a libertine’s drinking 
song. Though it has been attributed both to the Kulachu- 
d^ani and Kul&mava, a learned T^trik Pandit, to whom 
I am much indebted and to whom I showed it, laughed 
and said, “ How can this be the word of Shiva. It is not 
Shiva Sh^tra. If it is not the writing of some fallen Up&saka 
(worshipper), it is the work of Acharyyas trying to tempt 
disciples to themselves.” Though a man of Tfintrik learn- 
ing of a kind rarely met with to-day, and a practitioner of 
the Chakrapujll, he told me that he had never heard of 
this Stotra until it was sung at a Cbakra in Benares. On 
asking another Pandit there about it, he was told not to 
trouble himself over “what these kind of people did”. Even 
when the words Shiva uvdeha (Shiva said) appear in a work. 
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it does not follow that it has any authority. Though all 
the world condemns, as does the ShSatra itself, excessive 
drinking, yet it cannot be said that, according to views 
generally accepted by the mass of men in the world to-day, 
the drinking of alcohol is a sin. General morality may yet 
account it such in some future day. 

I pass then to the other matter, namely, sexual union. 
The ordinary rule, as the Kaulikirchana-DipikS, says (I 
refer to the exception later), is that worship should be done 
with the worshipper’s own wife, called the Adya Shakti. 
This is the general Tfintrik rule. Possibly because the 
exception to it led to abuse, the MahS.nirvana (VTII. 173), 
after pointing out that men in the Kali age are weak of mind 
and distracted by lust, and so do not recognize woman 
(Shakti) to be the image of Deity, prescribes for such as these 
(in the Bhairavi Chakra) meditation on the Feet of the Divine 
Mother in lieu of Maithmia, or where the worship is with 
the Shakti (Bhogy^) in Bhairavi and Tattva Chakra the 
worshipper should be wedded to his Shakti according to 
Shaiva rites. It adds (i6., 129) that “the Vira, who without 
marriage worships by enjoyment a Shakti, is without doubt 
guilty of the sin of going with another woman. ” Elsewhere 
(VI. 14) it points out that when the evil age (Kaliyuga) is at 
its strength, the wife alone should be the fifth I’attva for 
“this is void of all defect” (Sarva-dosha-vivarjita). The 
Sammohana Tantra (Ch. 2) also says that the Kali age is 
dominated by lust (Kama) and it is then most difficult to 
subjugate the senses and that by reason of the prevalence of 
ignorance (Avidyd) the female Yoni is used for worship. 
That is, by reason of the material nature of man a material 
form is used to depict the supreme Yoni or Cause of all. 
The commentator on theMahd.nirvS,na Tantra, Pandit Jagan- 
mohana Tark§,lank§,ra (see Bhakta Ed. 345) says, however, 
that this rule is not of universal application. 8hiva (he 
says) in this Tantra prohibited Sadhan& with the fifth Tattva 
with other Shaktis in the case of men of ordinary weak 
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intellect ruled by lust ; but for those who have by Sadhanfi, 
conquered their passions and attained the state of a true 
Siddha Vira, there is no prohibition as to the mode of LatS- 
sMhan&. With this I deal later, but meanwhile 1 may 
observe that because there is a Shakti in the Chakra it does 
not follow that there is sexual intercourse, which, when it 
occurs in the worship of householders, ordinarily takes place 
outside the Chakra. Shaktis are of two kinds -those who 
are enjoyed (Bhogya Shakti) and those who are worshipped 
only (Pujyft) as earthly representatives of the Supreme 
Mother of all. Those who yield to desire, even in thought, 
as regards the latter commit the sin of incest with their 
mother. Similarly, there is a widespread practice amongst 
all Shaktas of worship of Virgins (Kumaripuja) — a very 
beautiful ceremony. So also in Brahmarajayoga there is 
worship of virgins only. 

It is plain that up to this point there is (apart from the 
objection of other Hindus to wine) nothing to be said against 
the morality of the SadhanS prescribed, though some may 
take exception to the association of natural function of any 
kind, however legitimate, with what they regard as worship. 
This is not a question of morality and I have dealt with it. 
The reader will also remember that the ritual already de- 
scribed applies to the general mass of worshippers, and that 
to which I am passing is the ritual of the comparatively 
few, and so-called advanced Sadhakas. The charge of 
immorality against all Shaktas, whether following this ritual 
or not, fails, and people need not run away in fear on hearing 
that a man is a “ T&ntrik”. He may not be a Sh&kta Tantrik 
at all, and if he is a ShUkta, he may have done nothing to 
which the w’orld at large will take moral exception. 

1 now pass to another class of cases. Generally speak- 
ing, we may distinguish not only between DakshinachA,ra 
and VamacMra in which the full rites with wine and Shakti 
are performed, but also between a Varna and Dakshina 
division of the latter AchSira itself. It is on the former side 
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ia wozdup with a woman (Pairaktyh Shakti) other 
than the 3Mhaka’B own wi^e (Svaktyi Shakti). But under 
what oiimunstances ? It is necessary (as ProfesstHT de 
la yaU4e Pouson, the Catholic Belgian Sanskiitist, says 
(Adhikarma^pradipa^ 141) of the Buddhist Tantsra) to re- 
member the cmiUiom under which these T4ntrik rituals 
are, according to the Sh&stra, admissible, when judging of 
their morality, otherwise, he says condemnation becomes 
excessive (‘Vc orois d’aiUeurs qu*<m a exagerS la charactSre 
^vmmoraliie des actes liturgiques de Maithvm faute d'avow 
fix4 Us diverses conditions dam UsqueUes ils, doivewt etre prati- 
que,*' See also Masson-Oursel Esquisse dune Histoire de la 
Philosophie Indienne 1923, p. 230, who says that Western 
people often see obscenity where there is only symbolism.) 
As I have said, the ordinary rule is that the wife or Adyh 
Shakti should be co-performer (Sahadharmin!) in the rite. 
An exception, however, exists where the Sadhaka has no wife 
or she is incompetent (Anadhikarini). There seems to be 
a notion that the Shastra directs union with some other 
person than the SMhak§,’s wife. This is not so. A direction 
to go after other women as such would be counsel to commit 
fornication or adultery. What the Sh&stra says is— that 
if the Sddhaka has no wife, or she is incompetent (Anadhi- 
kariui), then only may the S&dhaka take some other Shakti. 
Next, this is for the purpose of ritual worship only. Just 
as any extra-ritual drinking is sin, so also outside worship 
any Maithuna, otherwise than with the wife, is sin. The 
Tattvas of each kind can only be offered after purification 
(Shodhana) and during worship according to the rules, re- 
strictions, and conditions of the T&ntrik ritual. (See Tantra- 
s§ra, 698, citing Bh4vachud&mani, Uttara-Kulflmrita. In 
Ch. IV, Brihannila Tantra it is said Paraddrdn na gaeJudiheran 
gatdicJiheeh cha prdpayed yadi, but that is for purposes of 
worship). Outside worship the mind is not even to think 
of the subject, as is said concerning the Shakti in the Uttara 
Tantra. 
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P4j6kMcm vmA nAnyam purushcm mamad aprishet 
Pdjd-kMe cha Deveahi veahyeva pariioahayet. 

WiiAt then is the meaning of this “competency” the 
non-existence of which relaxes the ordinary rule? The 
principle on which worship is done with another Shakti is 
stated in the Quhyak^dikhanda of the Mah&k&la Samhh4 as 
follows : — 

Yddriahah sddhakah proktah addhikd ’pi dia tddriahi 
Tatah aiddhim avdpmti ndnyatkd varaha-hotibhih. 

(“As is the competency of the SMhaka so must be that 
of the Sd,dhikd,. In this way only is success attained and 
not otherwise even in ten million years. ”) That is both the 
man and the woman must be on the same level and plane 
of development. Thus, in the performance of the great 
Shodh&nyisa, the Shakti must be possessed of the same 
powers and competency as the Sddhaka. In other words, 
a Sahadharmin! must have the same competency as the 
S&dhaka with whom she performs the rite. Next, it is not 
for any man at his own undisciplined will to embark on a 
practice of this kind. He can only do so if adjudged compe- 
tent by his Guru. A person of an ignorant, irreligious, and 
lewd disposition is, properly, incompetent. Then, it is 
commonly thought, that because another Shakti is permitted, 
unlimited promiscuity is allowed. This is of course not so. 
It must be admitted that the BhSkta Tantra at least pretends 
to be a religious Scripture, and could not as such directly 
prmnote immorality in this way. For, under no pretence can 
morality, or SMhanH for spiritual advancement, be served 
by directions for, or tacit permissions of, uncontrolled 
prcmiiscuous sexual intercourse. There may, of course, have 
been hypocrites wandering around the country and its 
women who sought to cover their lasciviousness with the 
doak of a pretended religion. But this is not S&dhanh hob 
conscious sin. The fruit of S&dhand. k lost by license and 
the growth of sensuality. The proper rule, I am told, is that 
the relatbnship with such a Shakti should be of a permanart 
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character; it being indeed held that a Shakti who is 
abandoned by the Sddhaka takes away with her the latter’s 
merit (Pimya). The position of. such a Shakti may be 
described as a wife “in religion” for the SMhaka, one who 
being of his competency (Adhikara) works with him as 
Sahadharmird, in the performance of the rituals of their 
common cult. In all cases, the Shakti must be first made 
lawful according to the rules of the cult by the performance 
of the Shaiva sacrament (Shaiva-samskara). From a third 
party view it may, of course, be said that the necessity for 
all this is not seen. I am not here concerned with that, but 
state the rules of the cult as I find it. It is desirable, in the 
interests bpth of the history of religion and of justice to 
the cult described, to state these facts accurately. For, it 
is sound theology, that good faith is inconsistent with sin. 
We cannot call a man immoral who is acting according to 
his lights and in good faith. Amongst a polygamous people 
such as were the Jews and as are the Hindus, it would be 
absurd to call a man immoral, who in good faith practised 
that polygamy which was allowable by the usage which 
governed him. Other Hindus might or might not acknow- 
ledge the status of a Shaiva wife. But a Shaiva who was 
bound to a woman in that form would not be an immoral 
man. Immorality, in the sense in which an individual is 
made responsible for his actions, exists where what is be- 
lieved to be wrong is consciously followed. And so whilst 
a Tantrik acting in good faith and according to his Sh§,stra 
is not in this sense immoral, other Tantriks who misused the 
ritual for their libidinous purposes would be so. So, of course, 
would also be those who to-day, without belief in the Tantra 
Sh&stra, and to satisfy their passions, practised such rituals 
as run counter to prevalent social morality. Though the 
genuine TS-ntrik might be excused, they would not escape the 
charge. When, however, we are judging a religion by the 
standard of another, which claims to be higher, the lower 
religion may be considered immoral. The distinction is 
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commonly overlooked whicli exists between the question 
whether an individual is immoral and whether the teaching 
and practice which he follows is so. We may, with logical 
consistency, answer the first in the negative and the second 
in the afl&rmative. Nevertheless, we must mention the exis- 
tence of some practices which seem difficult to explain and 
justify, even on the general principles upon which Tantrik 
SSdhanI, proceeds. Peculiar liberties have been allowed to 
the Siddha Viras who are said to have taken part in them. 
Possibly they are non-existent to-day. A Siddha Vira, I 
may incidentally explain, is a Vira who has become accom- 
plished (Siddha) by doing the rite called Purashcharana of 
his Mantra the number of times multiplied by one lakh 
(100,000) that the Mantra contains letters. A Pandit friend 
tells me that the SiddhamMarahasya describes a rite (Chudar 
chakra) in which fifty Siddha Viras go with fifty Shaktis, 
each man getting his companion by lot by selecting one out 
of a heap of the Shakti’s jackets (Chuda). His Shakti is 
the woman to whom the jacket belongs. In the Sneha- 
chakra (Love Chakra), the Siddha Viras pair with the Shaktis 
according as they have a liking for them. Anandabhuvana- 
yoga is another unknown rite performed with not less than 
three and not more than one hundred and eight Shaktis 
who surround the Vira. He unites with one Shakti (Bhogya 
shakti) and touches the rest. In the Uma Chakra (Um§,= 
spider’s web) the Viras sit in pairs tied to one another with 
cloths. A clue to the meaning of these rites may perhaps be 
found in the fact that they are said to have been performed 
at the instance, and at the cost, of third parties for the attain- 
ment of some worldly success. Thus the first was done, 
I am told, by the Rajas to gain success in battle. If this 
be so they belong rather to the side of magic than of religion, 
and are in any case no part of the ordinary S§dhan§. to 
attain the true Siddhi which is spiritual advancement. It 
noay also be that just as in the ordinary ritual Br4hmanas 
are fed and receive gifts, these Chakras were, in part at 
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leaBfcy ^Id with tiie same puipoae by the dass people 
who had tinem performed. It is also to be iioied (1 report 
what I am told) that the body of the Shakti in the Chakra 
ia the Yantra. By the union of Vira and Bhakti, who ia a 
form fXk&») of the Devi, direct union is had with the latter 
who being pleased grants all that is desired of Her. Ihere 
ia thus what is technically called Fratyakdia of Devati, 
idiereas in Kum4r!-pu}& imd in Shavas&dhan& Ihe Devt 
^Maks through the mouth of the virgin or the corpse re- 
spectively. Ihe Siddha Viras communicate with Shiva and 
Shakti in Avadhutaloka. 

This question of differing views and practice was noted 
long ago by the author of the Dabistan (Yol. 2, pp. 164, 164. 
Ed. 1843) who says that on a learned Sh6kta being shown 
a statement, apparently counselling immorality, in a Ikk^ 
abused it, saying that the Text was contrary to cust(nn and 
that no such thing was to be found in the ancient books. 
The Muslim author of the Dabistan says that there is 
another class of Shidctas, quite different from those previ- 
ottdy alluded to by him, who drink no wine and never have 
intercourse with the wife of another. 

1, the more readily here and elsewhere state what is un- 
favouraUe to this ShSstra, as my object is not to “ idealise” 
it (a process to which my strong bent towards the clear and 
accurate statement of facts is averse) but to describe the 
practice as 1 find it to be ; on which statement a just 
juc^ment may be founded. After all men have been and 
are oi all kinds high and low, igncnant and wise, bad and 
good, and just as in the Igamas there are differing schools, 
so it k probable that in the Shlkta practices themselves 
Uiere are the same differences. 

Lastly, the doctrine that the illuminate hnower ^ 
Brahman ^Brahmajn&rd) is above both good (Dharma) and 
evil (Adharma) ^ouki be noted. Such an <me is a Svedi- 
ehh&chfiii whose way is Svechchh&ch&ra or “do as yen 
will”. Similar doctrines and practice in Europe are these 
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(sailed Antinomiaoinu. The doctrine is not peculiar to the 
Taatras. It is to be found in the Upanishads, and is in fai^ 
a very commonly held doctrine in India. Here again, as so 
stated and as imderstood outside India, it has the appearance 
of being worse than it really is. *lf Monistic views are accept* 
ed, then theoretically we must admit that Brahman is be- 
yond good and evil, for these are terms of relativity applicable 
to beings in this world only. Good has no meaning except in 
rdaiion to evil and vice veraa^ Brahman is beyond all duali- 
ties, and a Jn&n! who has become Brahman (Jivanmukta) 
is also logically so. It is, however, equally obvious that if 
a man has complete Brahman-consciousness he will not, 
otherwise than imconsciously, do an act which if dcHie con- 
sciously would be wrong. He is ex hypotitesi beyond lust, 
^uttony and all other passions. A theoretical statement oi 
fact that a Brahmajnani is beyond good and evil is not a 
statement that he may will to do, and is permitted to do, 
evil. Statements as regards the position of a Jivanmukta 
are mere praise or Stutl In Svechchh^chara there is thetnre- 
tical freedom, but it is not consciously availed of to do what 
is known to be wrong without fall and pollution. Svech- 
chh&ch&rin! is a name of the Devi, for She does what She 
pleases since She is the Lord of all. But of others the 
Shaktisanggama Tantra (Part lY) saya— 

Yadyapyasti trikMajmstraihkydkaraham-kshamah 
Taihd ’pi lauMkdehdram vtmms&pi m langhayet. 
(“Though a man be a knower of the Three Times, past, 
present, and future, and though he be a Controller of the 
three woiids, even then he should not transgress the rules of 
conduct for men in the world, were it only in his mind.”) 

What these rules of conduct are the Sh&stxa provides. 
Those who wrote this and similar counsels to be found in the 
Tantra Shftstras may have prescribed methods of Slidhanl 
which will not be approved, but they were not immoral* 
minded men. Nor, whatever be the actual results of thnr 
working (and stune have been evil) was their Sodpturt 
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devised with the intention of sanctioning or promoting what 
they believed to be immoral. They promoted or counte- 
nanced some dangerous practices under certain limitations 
which they thought to be safeguards. They have led to 
abuse as might have been* thought to be probable. 

Let us now distil from the mass of material to which 1 
have only cursorily referred, those principles imderlying the 
practice which are of worth from the standpoint of Indian 
Monism of which the practice is a remarkable illustration. 

The three chief .physical appetites of man are eating 
and drinking whereby his body is sustained, and sexual 
intercourse whereby it is propagated. Considered in them- 
selves they are natural and harmless. Manu puts this very 
clearly when he says, “There is no wrong (Dosha) in the 
eating of meat and drinking of wine, nor in sexual inter- 
course, for these are natural inclinations of men. But 
abstention therefrom is productive of great fruit.” Here I 
may interpose and say that the I’&ntrik method is not a 
forced abstention but a regulated use with the right Bhava, 
that is, Advaitabhfirva or monistic feeling. When this is per- 
fected, natural desires drop away (except so far as their 
fulfilment is absolutely necessary for physical existence) as 
things which are otherwise of' no account. How is this 
done ? By transforming Pashubh&va into Virabhava. The 
latter is the feeling, disposition, and character of a Yira. 

All things spring from and are at base Ananda or Bliss 
whether it is perceived or not. The latter, therefore, exists 
in two forms ; as Mukti which is Anandasvarupa or transcen- 
dent, unlimited one, and as Bhukti or limited worldly bliss. 
Tantrik S3dhau& claims to give both, because the one of dual 
aspect is both. The Vira thus knows that JivS,tm§, and Para- 
m&tm& are one ; that it is the One Shiva who appears in .the 
form of the miiltitude of men and who acts, sufiers, and en- 
joys through them. The Shivasvarupa is Bliss itself (Paramfi,- 
nanda). The Bliss of enjoyment (Bhoglmanda) is one and 
the same Bliss manifesting itself through the limiting forms 
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of mind and matter. Wlio is it who then enjoys and what 
Bliss is thus manifested ? It is Shiva in the forms of the 
Universe (Vishvarupa) who enjoys, and the manifested bliss 
is a limited form of that Supreme Bliss which in His ultimate 
nature He is. In his physical functions the Vira identifies 
himself with the collectivity of all fimctions which constitute 
the universal life. He is then consciously Shiva in the form 
of his own and all other lives. As Shiva exists both in His 
Svarupa and as the world (Vishvarupa), so union may, and 
should, be had with Him in both aspects. These are known 
as Sukshma and Sthula SS,marasya respectively. The 
SMhaka is taught not to think that we are one with the 
Divine in Liberation only, but here and now, in every act 
we do. For in truth all such is Shakti. It is Shiva who 
as Shakti is acting in and through the Sadhaka. So though, 
according to the Vaidik injimctions, there is no eating or 
drinking before worship, it is said in the Shakta Tantra that 
he who worships KlilLkS, when hungry and thirsty angers 
Her. Those who worship a God who is other than their own 
Essential Self may think to please Him by such acts, but to 
the Shakta, Shiva and Jiva are one and the same. Why 
then should one give pain to Jiva ? It was, I think. 
Professor Eoyce who said, borrowing (though probably 
unconsciously) an essential T&ntrik idea, that God suffers 
and enjoys in and as and through man. Ihis is so. 
Though the Brahmasvarupa is nothing but the perfect, 
actionless Bliss, yet it is also the one Brahman who as Jiva 
suffers and enjoys ; for there is none other. When this is 
realized in every natural function, then, each exercise thereof 
ceases to be a mere animal act and becomes a religious 
rite— a Yajna. Evety function is a part of the Divine 
Action (Shakti) in Nature. Thus, when taking drink in the 
form of wine the Vira knows it to be T&rft Dravamayi, that 
is, “the Saviour Herself in liquid form”. How (it is said) 
can he who truly sees in it the Saviour Mother receive from 
it harm ? Meditating on Kundalini as pervading his body 
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to tiifi tip ol his tongue, thinking himself to be Light which 
is also Li^t of the wine he takes, Im says, “I am She”, 
(Sft *ham) “lam Brahman”, “1 M;^lf offer offering (Ahuti) 
to ^ 8^, Sy&hA” When, therefore, the Yira eats, drinks 
or has sei^l intercourse he does so not with the thought 
of himself as a separate individual satis^^ing his own pecuhar 
Umited wants ; an animal filching as it were from nature 
the enjoyment he has, but thinking of himself in such 
enjoynaeat as Shiva, saying “Shivo’ham,” “Bhaira- 
vo’ham”. Right sexual union may, if associated with 
meditation and ritual, be the means of spiritual advance; 
though persons who take a vulgar and animal view of this 
function will imt readily understand it. The function is 
thereby eimobled and receives a new significance. The 
dualist^ notions entertained, by both some Easterns and 
Westerns, that the “dignity” of worship is necessarily 
offended by association with natural function is erroneous. 
As Tertullian says, the Eucharist was established at a meal. 
(As to sacramental meals and “Feeding on the Gods”, see 
Dr. Angus’ ‘‘The Mystery Religions and Christianity”, p. 
127.) Defflre is often an enemy but it may be made an ally. 
A right method does not exclude the body, for it is Devatl. 
It is a phase of Spirit and belongs to, and is an expression 
of, the Power of the Self. The Universe was created by and 
with Bliss. That same Bliss manifests, though faintly, in 
the bodies of men and women in union. At such time the 
ignorant Pashu is intent on the satisfaction of his passion 
only, but Kulasadhakas then meditate on the YogSnanda 
Ml^ of Shiva-Shakti and do Japa of their Jshtamantra 
thus making them, in the words of the E&likulasarvasva, 
lilGe unless Shuka. If the uni(Hi be Intimate what, 1 may 
aak, is wrmig in this ? On the contrary the physical frmction 
k ennobled and divinised. An act which is legitimate does 
not become illegitimate because -it is made a part of worship 
(Updsan&). This is VlrabhAva. An English writer has aptiy 
spoken of “the pr<ffound pagan instinct to glorify the 
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genemtiYe impulse with leligious xitaal” (Times Lit Sup., 

1 1-6>1926). The Shftkta is a developed aud typical esse. 

The notions of the Fashu are in varying degrees the 
reverse of all this. If of the lowest t 3 rpe, he only knows 
himself as a separate entity who enjoys. Some mcoe 
sophisticated, yet in truth ignorant, enjoy and are ashamed ; 
and thus think it unseemly to implicate God in the supposed 
coarseness of His handiwork as physical funotiem. Some 
again, who are higher, regard these functions as an acceptable 
gift of God to them as lowly creatures who enjoy and are 
separate from Him. The Yaidikas took enjoyment to be 
the fruit of the sacrifice and the gift of the Devas, Others 
who are yet higher offer all that they do to the One Lord. 
This dualistic worship is embodied in the command of the 
Gita, “Tat madarpamm hurushva.’’ “Do all this as an 
offering to Me. ” What is “ all” ? Does it mean all or some 
particular things only 1 But the highest Sadhana from the 
Monistic standpoint, and which in its Advaitabhava differs 
from all others, is that of the Shakta Tantra which proclaims 
that the Sadhaka is Shiva and that it is Shiva who in the 
form of the Sadhaka enjoys. 

So much for the principle involved to which, whether 
it be accepted or not, cannot be truly denied nobility and 
grandeur. 

The application of this principle is of greatly less interest 
and importance. To certain of such ritual applications 
may be assigned the charges commonly made against this 
Shastra, though without accurate knowledge and discrimi- 
nation. It was the practice of an age the character of which 
was not that of our own. The particular shape which the 
ritual has taken is due, I think, to historical causes. Though 
the history of the Jgamas is stiU ol^uie, it is possible that 
this Panchatattva-Earma is in substance a continuation, 
in altered form, of the old Vaidik usage in which eating and 
drinking were a part of the sacrifice (Yajna), though any 
extra-ritual drinking called “useless” (Vrithhp&na) or Fashu 
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diiuking (Pashup&na) in which the Western (mostly a hostile 
critic of the Tantra Sh&stra) so largely indulges, is a great 
sin. The influence, however, of the original Buddhism and 
Jainism were against the consumption of meat and wine ; 
an influence which perhaps continued to operate on post- 
Buddhistic Hinduism up to the present day, except among 
certain followers of the Agamas who claimed to represent 
the earlier traditions and usages. I say “certain,” because 
(as 1 have mentioned) for the Fashu there are substitutes 
for wine and meat and so forth ; and for the Divya the 
Tattvas are not material things but Yoga processes. I 
have shown the similarities between the Vaidik and Tantrik 
ritual in my paper on “Shakti and Shakta” to which I 
refer. If this suggestion of mine be correct, whilst the 
importance and prevalence of the ancient ritual will diminish 
with the passage of time and the changes in religion which 
it effects, the principle will always retain its inherent value 
for the followers of the Advaita Vedanta. It is capable of 
application according to the modern spirit without recourse 
to Chakras and their ritual details in the ordinary daily 
life of the householder within the bounds of his Dharma- 
shastra. 

Nevertheless the ritual has existed and still exists, 
though at the present day often in a form free from the 
objections which are raised against certain ancient liberties 
of practice which led to abuse. It is necessary, therefore, 
both for the purpose of accuracy and of a just criticism of its 
present adherents, to consider the intention with which the 
ritual was prescribed and the mode m which that intention 
was given effect to. It is not the fact, as commonly alleged, 
that the intention of the Sh&stra was to promote and foster 
any form of sensual indulgence. If it was, then, the Tantras 
would not be a Sh3.stra at all whatever else they might con- 
tain. ShSstra, as I have previously said, comes from the 
root “ Sh&s” to control ; that is, BhSstra exists to control 
men within the bounds set by Dharma. The intention of 
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this ritual, when rightly understood, is, on the contrary, 
to regulate natural appetite, to curb it, to lift it from the 
trough of mere animality; and by associating it with 
religious worship, to effect a passage &om the state of desire 
of the ignorant Pashu to the completed DivyabhS,va in which 
there is desirelessness. It is another instance of the general 
principle to which I have referred that man must be led from 
the gross to the subtle. A Sd,dhaka once well explained 
the matter to me thus : Let us suppose, he said, that 
man’s body is a vessel filled with oil which is the passions. 
If you simply empty it and do nothing more, fresh oil will 
take its place issuing from the Source of Desire which you 
have left undestroyed. If, however, into the vessel there is 
dropped by slow degrees the Water of Knowledge (Jnana), 
it will, as being heavier than oil, descend to the bottom of 
the vessel and will then expel an equal quantity of oil. In 
this way aU the oil of passion is gradually expelled and no 
more can re-enter, for the water of Jn§,na will then have 
wholly taken its place. Here again the general principle of 
the method is good. As the Latins said, “ If you attempt to 
expel nature with a pitchfork it will come back again.” 
You must infuse something else as a medicament against 
the ills which follow the natural tendency of desire to 
exceed the limits which Dharma sets. 

The TS,ntrik Pandit Jaganmohana TarkSrlankS.ra in his 
valuable notes appended to the commentary on the Maha- 
nirvSna Tantra of Hariharananda BhSrati, the Guru of the 
celebrated “Reformer” RfijS, Ram* Mohan Roy (Ed. of K. G. 
Bhakta, 1888), says, “Let us consider what most contributes 
to the fall of a man, making him forget his duty, sink into 
sin and die an early death. First among these are wine and 
women, fish, meat, Mudra and accessories. By these things 
men have lost their manhood. Shiva then desires to employ 
these very poisons in order to eradicate the poison in the 
human system. Poison is the antidote for poison. This is 
the right treatment for those who long for drink or lust for 
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w<an^ The physician must, howeyer, be an experienced 
one. U them be a mistake as to the application the patient 
is likely to die. Shiva has said that the way ol Kul&ch&ra 
is as difficult as it is to walk on the edge of a sword or to 
hold a wild tiger. 'There is a secret argument in favour of 
the Fanchatattva, and those Tattvas so understood should 
be followed by all None, however, but the initiate can 
grasp this argument, and therefore Shiva has directed that 
it should not be revealed before anybody and everybody. 
An initiate when he sees a woman will worship her as bis 
own mother and Goddess (IshtadevatS.) and bow before her. 
The Vishnu Fur&na says that by feeding your desires you 
cannot satisfy them. It is like pouring ghee on fire. Though 
this is true, an experienced spiritual teacher (Guru) will 
know how, by the application of this poisonous medicine, 
to kill the poison of the world (SamsAra). Shiva has, how- 
ever, prohibited the indiscriminate publication of this. The 
object of Tantrik worship is Brahmasayujya or union with 
Brahman. If that is not attained nothing is attained. 
And with men’s propensities as they are, this can only be 
attained through the special treatment prescribed by the 
Tantras. If this is not followed, then the sensual propenfflties 
are not eradicated and the work is, for the desired end of 
Tantra, as useless as harmful magic (Abhich&ra) which, 
worked by such a man, leads only to the injury of himself 
and others.” The passage cited refers to the' necessity for 
the spiritual direction of the Guru. To the want of such 
is accredited the abuse gf the system. When the patient 
(Shishya) and the disease are working together, there is 
poor hope for the former : but when the patient, the disease 
and the physician are on one, and that the wrong side, then 
nothing can save him from a descent in that downward 
path which it is the object of SSdhanS. to prevent. 

All Hindu schools seek the suppresrion of mere animal 
worldly desire. What is peculiar to the Kaulas is the 
particular method employed for the transformation of desire. 
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The Euld,mava Tantra says that man must be taught to 
rise by the means of those very things which are the cause 
of his fall. “ As one falls on the ground, one must lift dne- 
self by aid of 'the ground.” So also the Buddhist Subhfisita 
Sangraha says that a thorn is used to pick out a thorn. 
Properly applied the method is a sound one. Man falls 
through the natural functions of drinking, eating, and sexual 
intercourse. Jf these are done with the feeling (Bh&va) and 
under the conditions prescribed, then they become (it is 
taught) the instruments of his uplift to a point at which 
such ritual is no longer necessary and is surpassed. 

In the first edition of the work, I spoke of Antinomian 
Doctrine and Practice, and of some Shakta theories and 
rituals which have been supposed to be instances of it. This 
word, however, requires explanation, or it may (I have since 
thought) lead to error in the present connection. There is 
always danger in applying Western terms to facts of Eastern 
life. Antinomianism is the name for heretical theories and 
practices which have arisen in Christian Europe. In short, 
the term, as generally understood, has a meaning in refer- 
ence to Christianity, namely, contrary or opposed to Law, 
which here is the Judaic law as adopted and modified by 
that religion. The Antinomian, for var3dng reasons, con- 
sidered himself not bound by the ordinary laws of conduct. 
It is not always possible to state with certainty whether 
any particular sect or person alleged to be Antinomian 
was in fact such, for one of the commonest charges made 
against sects by their opponents is that of immorality. 
We are rightly warned against placing implicit reliance 
on the accounts of adversaries. Thus charges of nocturnal 
orgies were made against the early Christians, and by the 
latter against those whom they regarded as heretical dis- 
sidents, such as Manichseans, Montanists, Priscillianists and 
others, and against most of the medisoval sects such as the 
Cathari, Waldenses and Fracticelli. Nor can we be always 
certain as to the nature of the theories held by persons 
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said to be Antinomian, for in a large number of cases we 
have only the accounts of orthodox opponents. Similarly, 
hitherto every account of the Shakta I’antra was given by 
persons both ignorant of, and hostile to it. Jn some cases 
it would seem (I speak of the West) that Matter was held in 
contempt as the evil product of the Demiurge. In others 
Antinomian doctrine and practice was based on “Pan- 
theism”. The latter in the West has always had as one of its 
tendencies a leaning towards, or adoption of Antinomianism. 
Mystics in their identification with God supposed that upon 
their conscious union with Him they were exempt from the 
rules governing ordinary men. The law was spiritualized 
into the one precept of the Love of God which ripened into a 
conscious union with Him, one with man’s essence. This was 
deemed to be a sinless state. Thus Amalric of Bena (d. 
1204) is reputed to have said that to those constituted in 
love no sin is imputed {Dixerat etiam qmd in chariiate consti- 
tutis nuUum peccatum imputabatur). His followers are 
alleged to have maintained that harlotry and other carnal 
vices are not sinful for the spiritual man, because the spirit 
in him, which is God, is not affected by the flesh and can- 
not sin, and because the man who is nothing cannot sin so 
long as the Spirit which is God is in him. In other words, 
sin is a term relative to man who may be virtuous or sinful. 
But in that state beyond duty, which is identification with 
the Divine Essence, which at root man is, there is no question 
of sin. The body at no time sins. It is the state of mind 
which constitutes sin, and that state is only possible for a 
mind with a human and not divine consciousness. Johann 
Hartmann is reputed to have said that he had become com4 
pletely one with God ; that a man free in spirit is impecr 
cable and can do whatever he will, or in Indian parlance he , 
is SvechchhAch&ri. (See Dollinger’s Beitrage zur Sektenge- 
schichte des Mittelalter’s ii. 384.) This type of Antinomi- 
anism is said to have been widespread during the later 
middle ages and was perpetuated in some of the parties of 
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the so-called Eeformation. Other notions leading to similar 
results were based on Quietistic and Calvinistic tenets in 
which the human will was so subordinated to the Divine 
will as to lose its freedom. Thus Gomar (A.D. 1641) main- 
tained that “sins take place, God procuring and Himself 
willing that they take place”. God was thus made the 
author of sin. It has been alleged that the Jesuit casuists 
were “constructively antinomian” because of their doctrines 
of philosophical sin, direction of attention, mental reser- 
vation, and probabilism. But this is not so, whatever may 
be thought of such doctrines. For here there was no question 
of opposition to the law of morality, but theories touching 
the question “in what that law consisted” and whether any 
particular act was in fact a violation of it. Ihey did not 
teach that the law could in any case be violated, but dealt 
with the question whether any particular act was such a 
violation. Antinomianism of several kinds and based on 
varying grounds has been charged against the Manichseans, 
the Gnostics generally, Cainites, Carpocrates, Epiphanes, 
Messalians (with their promiscuous sleeping together of men 
and women), Adamites, Bogomiles, followers of Amalric of 
Bena, Brethren of the Free Spirit, Beghards, Fratricelli, 
Johann Hartmann (“a man free in spirit is impeccable”) *, 
the pantheistic “Libertines” and “Familists” and Ranters 
of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries (“Nothing is sin 
but what a man thinks to be so” ; “God sees no sin in 
him who knows himself to be in a state of grace” ; see Gata- 
ker’s ‘Antinomianism Discovered and Refuted’, A.D. 1632 and 
see Rufus Jones' “ Studies in Mystical Religion Ch. XIX), 
the Alumbrados or Spanish Illuminate (Prabuddha) Mystics 
of the Sixteenth Century; Magdalena de Cruce d’Aguilar 
and others (Mendes y Pelayo — “ Historia de los Heterodoxos 
Espanoles”) whose teachings according to Malvasia (Cata- 
logue omnium haeresium et conciliorum) contained the 
following proposition, “A perfect man cannot sin ; even an 
act which outwardly regarded must be looked upon as 
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vicious cannot contaminate the soul which lives in mystical 
union with God.” “The Holy and Sinless Baptists” held 
that the elect could not sin, an antinomian doctrine which 
has often appeared in the history of theological-ethical specu- 
lation to the effect that the believer might do what he liked, 
since if he sinned, it affected the body only, with which his 
soul had no more to do than with any of the other things. of 
this world (Belfort Bax Anabaptists 35). The Free Brothers 
held that for the rebaptized, sin was impossible as no bodily 
act cotdd affect the soul of the believer. Women did not 
sin who went with Brethren because there was a spiritual 
bond between them {ib., 38). Kessler alleges that the 
Votaries practised sensuality on the plea that their souls 
were dead to the flesh and that all the flesh did was by the 
will of God {ib., 62). The Alumbrada Francisca Garcia is 
alleged to have said that her sexual excesses were m obedi- 
ence to the voice of God and that “carnal indulgence was 
embracing God” (Lea’s Inquisition in Spain, 111 . 62). Similar 
doctrines are alleged of the French Illumines called Gueri- 
nets of the Seventeenth Century ; the German “ Theoso- 
phers” of Schonherr ; Eva Von Buttler : the Muckers of the 
Eighteenth Century ; some modern Russian sects (Tsakni 
“La Russie Sectaire”) and others. Whilst it is to be remem- 
bered that in these and other cases we must receive with 
caution the accounts given by opponents, there is no doubt 
that Antinomianism, SvechchhS.chS.ra and the like is a well- 
known phenomenon in religious history often associated 
with so-called “Pantheistic” doctrines. The Antinomian 
doctrines of the Italian nuns, Spighi and Buonamici, recorded 
by Bishop Scipio de Ricci “ Ummo e nato libero y nessuno 
lo pw legate neUo spirito : ” “man is bom free and none can 
chain his free Spirit” are here dealt with in more detail, for 
the writer Edward Sellon (“Annotations on the writings of 
the Hindus”) thought that he had found in the last cited 
case an instance of “TSntrik doctrine” in the convents 
of Italy in the Eighteenth Century. I will give some reasons, 
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which refute his view, the more particularly because they 
are contained in a very rare work, namely, the first edition 
of De Potter’s “ Vie de Scipion de Ricci Eveque de Pistoie 
et Prato”, published at Brussels in 1825, and largely with- 
drawn at the instance of the Papal Court. The second 
edition is, I believe, much expurgated. Receiving report 
of abuses in the Dominican convent of St. Catherine de 
Prato, the Bishop of Pistoia and Prato made an inquii»- 
tion into the conduct of the nuns, and in particular as to the 
teaching and practice of their leaders, the Sister Buonamici, 
formerly Prioress and afterwards novice-mistress, and the 
Sister Spighi, assistant novice-mistress. De Potter’s work 
contains the original interrogatories, in Italian (I. 381) in 
the writing of ‘Abbe Laurent Palli’, Vicar-Episcopal at Prato, 
taken in 1781 and kept in the archives of the Ricci family. 
The Teaching of the two Sisters I summarise as follows : — 
“God” (I. 413, 418) “is a first principle (Primo principio) 
who is a collectivity (in Sanskrit Samashti) of all men and 
things {un compUsso di tutti h cose ami di tutto il gernre 
umano). The universal Master or God is Nature {ci e il 
maestro, ohe e Iddio ceve la natura). As God is the totality 
of the universe and is nothing but Nature we all participate 
in the Divine Essence {Questo Dio non e altro che la Natura. 
Noi medesimi per questa ragione participiamo in qmlche 
maniera delVesser divmo). Man’s soul is a mortal thing 
consisting of Memory, Intelligence and Will. It dies with 
the body disappearing as might a mist. Man is free and 
therefore none can enchain his free spirit (I. 428). The only 
Heaven and Hell which exists is the Heaven and Hell in 
this world. There is none other. After death there is 
neither pleasure nor suffering. The Spirit, being free, it is 
the intention which renders an act bad. It is sufficient 
(I. 460) to elevate the spirit to God and then no action, 
whatever it be, is sin {Essendo il nostro spirito libro, Vimten 
zione e queUo que rende cattiva Vazione. Basta dunque coUa 
mente eleva/rsi a Dio perche qualsivoglia azione non sia peccato). 
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There is no sin. Certain (impure) acts are not sin provided 
that the spirit is always elevated to God. Love of God and 
one’s neighbour is the whole of the commandments. Man 
(I. 458) who unites with God by means of woman satisfies 
both commandments. So also does he who, lifting his 
spirit to God, has enjoyment with a person of the same sex 
or alone {Usciamo con ahum d’ equal sesso o da se soli). To 
be united with God is to be united as man and woman. The 
eternal life (I. 418) of the soul and Paradise in this world 
is the transubstantiation (or it may be transfusion) which 
takes place when man is imited with woman {Depone credere 
questa vita etema deWanima essere la transustanziazicne 
{forse transfusione) neliunirsi che fa Vuomo con la donna). 
Marie Clodesinde Spighi having stated that Paradise consist- 
ed in the fruition in this world of the Enjoyment of God 
{la fruizione di Dio) was asked “How is this attained?” 
Her reply was, by that act by which one unites oneself with 
God. “How again”, she was questioned, “is this union 
effected ? ” To which the answer was “by co-operation of 
man and woman in which 1 recognize God Himself.” 1. 428. 
{Mediante Vuorm nel quah ci ricomsco Iddio.) Everything 
was permissible because man was free, though sots might 
obey the law enjoyed for the general governance of the 
world. Man, she said, (1. 420) can be saved in all religions 
{In tutti h religione ci possiamo salvare). In doing that 
which we erroneously call impure is real purity ordained 
by God, without which man cannot arrive at a knowledge 
of Him who is the truth {e esercitando erroneamente quelh 
che diciamo mipurita era la vera purita : qtiella Iddio ci 
comanda e viroh mi praiichiarm, e senza della quah rum vi 
e maniera di trovare Iddio, che. e writa). “Where did you get 
all this doctrine ?” The sister said “1 gathered it from my 
natural inclinations ” {L’lio ricemto doll irwUnaziorie deUa 
ruitura). 

Whilst it will not be necessary to tell the most ignorant 
Indian that the above doctrines are not Christian teaching, 
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it is necessary (as Sellon’s remark shows) to inform the 
English reader that this pantheistic libertinism is not 
“Tantrik”. This imperfect charge is due td the author’s 
knowledge of the principles of Kaula S&dhanfi,. I will not 
describe all the obscene and perverse acts which these 
“ Keligious” practised. It is sufficient that the reader should 
throw his eye back a few lines and see that their teaching 
justified sodomy, lesbianism and masturbation, sins as 
abhorrent to the Tantra ShSstra as any other. Owing, how- 
ever, to ignorance or prejudice, everything is called “ Tan- 
trik” into which woman enters and in which sexual union 
takes on a religious or so-called religious character or com- 
plexion. The Shastra, on the contrary, teaches that there 
is a God who transcends Nature, that Dharma or morality 
governs all men, that there is sin and that the acts here 
referred to are impurities leading to Hell ; for there 
is (it says) both suffering and enjoyment not only in 
this but in an after-life. It was apparently enough for 
Edward Sellon to adjudge the theories and practices to be 
Tantrik, that these women preached the doctrine of intention 
and of sexual union with the feeling or Bhava (to use a 
Sanskrit term) that man and woman were parts of the one 
Divine essence. A little knowledge is a dangerous thing, 
and this is an instance of it. These corrupt theories are 
merely the “religious” and “philosophical” basis for a life 
of unrestrained libertinism which the Tantra Sh&stra con- 
demns as emphatically as any other Scripture. The object 
of the TSntrik ritual is to forward the morality of the senses 
by converting mere animal functions into acts of worship. 
The Scripture says in effect, “ Just as you offer flowers, incense 
and so forth to the Devat§>, in the Rajasik worship let these 
physical functions take their place, remembering that it is 
Shiva who is working in and through you. ” The doctrine of 
the Brethren of the Free Spirit (Delacroix “Le Mysticisme 
speculatif en Allemagne au quatorziSme siecle) so far as it 
was probably really held, has, in points, resemblance to some 
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of the T&ntrUc and indeed Aupanishadic teachings, for they 
both hold in conunon certain general principles to which I 
will refer (sete also Preger’s “Geshichte der Deutschen 
Mystik im Mittelalter”). Other doctrines and practices 
Mth which they have been charged are wholly hostile to the 
Shd>kta Darshana and SMhanS.. Amalric of Bena, a dis- 
ciple of ScotuB Erigena, held that God is all, both creature 
and creator, and the Essence of all which is. The soul which 
attains to Him by contemplation becomes God Himself. It 
was charged against him that man could act in the nmOner 
of God’s action and do what he pleased without falling into 
^in. The doctrine that the Brahmajnaid is above good and 
evil is so generally misimdeTstood that it is probable that, 
whatever may have been the case with some of his disciples, 
the charges made against the master himself on this point 
are false. It has been well said that one is prompt to accuse 
of immorality any one who places himself beyond ttadi- 
tional morality. As regards the Brethren of the Free 
Spirit also, this alleged doctrine comes to us from the mouths 
of their adversaries. They are said to have held that there 
Were two religions, one for the ignorant (Mudha), the ol^jer 
for the illuminate (Prabuddha), the first being the tradirional 
religion. of the letter and ritual observance, and the other of 
freedom and spirituality. ’1 he soul is of the same substance 
as God (identity of JivS,tma and Paramatma). When this 
is realised man is deified. Then he is (as Brahmajntlni) 
above all law (Dharma). The ordinary rules of morality 
bind only those who do not see beyond them, and who do not 
realize in themselves that Power which is superior to all 
these laws. United with God (Anima deo unita) man enjoys 
a blessed freedom. He sees the inanity of prayers, of fasts, 
of all those supplications which can do nothing to change 
the order of nature. He is one with the Spirit of all. Free 
of the law he follows his own will (SvechchhS,chari). What 
the vidgar caH “sin”, he can commit without soiling himself. 
There is a distinctimi between the act which is called sinful 
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and sin. Nothing is sin but what the doer takes to be such. 
The body does not sin. It is the intention with which an 
act is done which constitutes sin. “The angel would not 
have fallen if what he did had been done with a good inten- 
tion” {Qtiod nngeJm non ceddisset si bona mtentione fedssit 
quod fecit). Man becomes God in all the powers of his being 
including the ultinaate elements of his body. Therefore, 
wisdom lies not in renimciation, but in enjoyment and the 
satisfaction of his desires. The tormenting and insatiable 
passion for woman is a form of the creative spontaneous 
principle. The worth of instinct renders noble the acts of 
the flesh, and he who is united in spirit with God can with 
impunity fulfil the sensual desires of the body {item quod 
unitus deo audacter possit expkre libidmam camis). There 
no more sin in sexual union without marriage than within 
it and so forth. With the historian of this sect and with 
oUr knowledge of the degree to which pantheistic doctrines 
are misunderstood, we may reasonably doubt whether these 
accusations of their enemies represent in all particulars their 
true teaching. It seems, however, to have been held by those 
who have dealt with this question that the pantheistic doctrine 
of the Brethren led to conclusions contrary to the common 
morality. It is also highly probable that some at least of the 
excesses condemned were the work of false brethren, who find- 
ing in the doctrine a convenient excuse for, and an encour- 
agement of their licentiousness, sheltered themselves behind 
its alleged authority. As this remark of Dr. Delacroix 
suggests, one must judge a doctrine (and we may instance 
thah of the Bhflktas) by what its sincere adherents hold and 
do, and not by the practices of impostors who always hie to 
sects which seem to hold theories offering opportunities for 
libertinism. One may here recall Milton who says with ins^ht 
“That sort of men who follow Antinomianism and other 
fanatic dreams be such most commonly as are by nature gift- 
ed to religion, of life also not debauched and that their opini- 
ons having full swing do end in satisfaction of the flesh. ” 
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Whilst there is a sdmilaiity on some points between 
Kauia teaching and some of the Western pantheistic theories 
above alluded to, in others the two are manifestly and 
diametrically opposed. There are some who talk as if 
intellectaal and moral aberrations were peculiar to India. 
No country is without them, but the West, owing to its chaos 
of thought and morals, has exhibited the worst. With the 
exception of the atheistic Ch^rvSkas and Lokayatas no sect 
in India has taught the pursuit of sensual enjoyment for its 
own sake, or justified the commission of any and every 
(even unnatural) sin. To do so would be to run counter to 
ideas which are those of the whole intellectual and moral 
Cosmos of India. These ideas include those of a Law 
(Dharma) inherent in the nature of all being ; of sin as its 
mfractionj and of the punishment of sin as bad Karma iu 
this and the next world (Paraloka). It is believed and 
taught that the end of man is lasting happiness, but that this 
is not to be had by the satisfaction of worldly desires. In- 
deed the Kauia teaches that Liberation (Moksha) cannot 
be had so long as a man has any worldly desires whether 
good or bad. Whilst, however, there is an eternal Dharma 
(Sanatana Dharma), one and the same for all, there are also 
particular forms of Dharma governing particular bodies of 
men. It is thus a general rule that a man should not un- 
lawfully satisfy his sexual desires. But the conditions under 
which he may lawfully do so have varied in every form and 
degree in times and places. In this sense, as the Sarvollasa 
says, marriage is a conventional (Paribh§.shika) thing. The 
convention which is binding on the individual must yet be 
followed, that being his Dharma. Sin again, it is taught, 
consists in intention, not in a physical act divorced therefrom. 
Were this otherwise, then it is said that the child which, 
when issuing from the mother’s body, touches her Yoni 
would be guilty of the heinous offence called Guru-talpaga. 
The doctrine of a single act with differing intentions is 
illustrated by the T&ntrik maxim, “A wife is kissed with 
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one feeing, a daughter’s face with another” {Bhdvena 
chumhitd kdntd bhdvena dvhiidnanam). In the words of the 
SarvoMsa, a man who goes with a woman, in the belief 
that by commission of such act he will go to HeU, will of a 
surety go thither. On the other hand it may be said that if 
an act is really lawful but is done in the belief that it is un- 
lawful and with the deliberate intention of doing what is 
unlaAvful, there is subjective sin. The intention of the 
Shastra is not to unlawfully satisfy carnal desire in the way 
of eating and drinking and so forth, but that man should 
unite with Shiva-Shakti in worldly enjoyment (Bhauma- 
nanda) as a step towards the supreme enjoyment (Para- 
rndnanda) of Liberation. In so doing he must follow 
the Dharma prescribed by Shiva. It is true that there are 
different observances for the illuminate, for those whose 
power (Shakti) is awake (Prabuddha) and for the rest. But 
the SSdhana of these last is as necessary as the first and a 
stepping stone to it. The Kaula doctrine and practice may, 
from a Western standpoint, only be called Antinomian, in 
the sense that it holds, in common with the Upanishads, that 
the Brahmajnam is above both good (Dharma) and evil 
(Adharma), and in the sense that some of these practices are 
contrary to what the general body of Hindu worshippers 
consider to be lawful. Thus Sh&kta Darshana is said by 
some to be Avaidika. It is, however, best to leave to the 
West its own labels and to state the case of the East in its 
own terms. 

After all, when everything unfavourable has been said, 
the abuses of some Tantriks are not to be compared either in 
nature or extent with those of the West with its widespread 
sordid prostitution, its drunkenness and gluttony, its sexual 
perversities and its so-called pathological but truly demonia- 
cal enormities. To take a specific example Is the drinking 
of wine, by a limited niunber of Vamach&ri Tantriks in the 
whole of this country to be compared with (say) the con- 
sumption of whisky in the single city of Calcutta ? Is 
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this whisky dnnking less worthy of condemnation because 
it is Pashup&aa or done for l^e satisfaction of sensual appetite 
alone 1 The dualistic notion that the “dignity” of religion 
is impaired by association with natural function is erroneous. 

The well-known English writer, Sir Conan Doyle, 
doubtiess referring to these and other wrongs, has expressed 
the opinion that dmdng the then last quarter of a cen- 
tury we Westerns have been living in what (with some few 
ameliorating features) is the wickedest epoch in the world’s 
history. However this may be, if our own great sins were 
here known, the abuses, real and alleged, of Tantriks would 
be seen in better proportion. Moreover an effective reply 
would be to hand against those who are always harping on 
Devadlsk and other sensualities (supposed or real) of, or, 
connected with, Indian worship. India’s general present 
record for temperance and sexual control is better than that 
of the West. It is no doubt a just observation that abuses 
committed under the supposed sanction of religion are 
worse than wrongs done with the sense that they are wrong. 
That there have been hypocrites covering the satisfaction 
of their appetites with the cloak of religion is likely. 
But idl SUdhakas are not hypocrites, and all cases do not 
dliow abuse. I cannot, therefore, help thinking that this 
constant insistence on one particular feature of the Shfistra, 
together with ignorance both of the particular rites, and 
neglect and ignorance of all else in the Agama Scripture is 
simply part of the general polemic carried on in some quarters 
against the Indian religion. The Tantra Shastra is doubtless 
thought to be a very useful heavy gim and is therefore con- 
stantiy fired in the attack. There may be some who will 
not readily believe that the weapon is not as formid- 
able as was thought. All this is not to say that there have 
not been abuses, or that some forms of rite will not be con- 
sidered repugnant, and in fact open to objection founded 
on the interests of society at large. All this again is not to 
say that I counsel the acceptance of any theories or practice. 
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not justified by the evolved morality of the day. According 
to the Sh&stra itself, some of these methods, even if carried 
out as directed, have their dangers. This is obvious in the 
actions of a lower class of men, whose conduct has made 
the Scripture notorious. The ordinary man will then ask : - 
“Why then court danger when there is enough of it in 
ordinary life ? ” I may here recall an observation of the 
Emperor Akbar which, though not made with regard to 
the matter in hand, is yet well in point. He said, “ I have 
never known of a man who was lost on a straight road.” 

It is necessary for me to so guard myself because those 
who cannot judge with detachment are prone to think that 
others who deal fairly and dispassionately with any doctrine 
or practice are necessarily its adherents and the counsellors 
of it to others. 

My own view is this. — Probably on the whole it would 
be, in general, better if men took neither Alcohol in the 
form of Spirits or Meat, particularly the latter, which is 
the source of much disease. Though it is said that 
killing for sacrifice is no “killing”, it can hardly be 
denied that total abstention from slaughter of animals 
constitutes a more complete conformity with Ahims& or 
doctrine of non-injury to any being. Moreover, at a cer- 
tain stage meat-eating is repugnant. A feeling of this 
kind is growing in the West, where even the Meat-eater, 
impelled by disgust and a rising regard for decency, hides 
away the slaughter houses producing the meat which he 
openly displays at his table. In the same way, sexual errors 
are common to-day. Whatever license any person may 
allow himself in this matter, few if any will claim it for 
others and foster their vices. Nor was this the intention of 
the ShSstra. It is well-known, however, that much of what 
passes for religious sentiment is connected with sex instinct 
even if religious life is not a mere “ irradiation of the reproduc- 
tive instinct” (see “Religion and Sex”, Cohen). 
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l understand the basis on which these T§,ntrik practices 
rest. Thus what seems repellent is sought to be justified on 
the ground that the S3,dhaka should be above all likes and 
dislikes, and should see Brahman in all things. But the 
Western critic will say that we must judge practice from 
the practical standpoint. It was this consideration which 
was at the back of the statement of Professor de la Vall4e 
Poussine (Boudhism. Etudes et Materiaux) that there is 
in this country what Taine called a ‘reasoning madness’ 
which makes the Hindu stick at no conclusion however 
strange, willingly accepting even the absurd. {11 y regne 
des V origine ce que Tame appeUe la folie raisonante. Les 
Hindom vont volontiers jmqua Vahsurde). This may be 
too strongly put ; but the saying contains this truth that 
the Indian temperament is an absolutist one. But such a 
temperament, if it has its fascinating grandeur, also carries 
with it the defects of its qualities ; namely, dangers from 
which those, who make a compromise between life and 
reason, are free. The answer again is, that some of the 
doctrines and practices here described were never meant 
for the general body of men. 

After all, as I have elsewhere said, the question of this 
particular ritual practice is largely of historical interest only. 
Such practice to-day is, under the influences of the time, 
being transformed, where it is not altogether disappearing, 
with other ritual customs of a past age. Apart from my 
desire to clear away, so far as is rightly possible, charges 
which have lain heavily on this country, I am only interested 
here to show firstly that the practice is not a modem in- 
vention but seems to be a continuation in another form of 
ancient Vaidik usage ; secondly that it claims, like the rest 
of the ritual with which I have dealt, to be an application of 
the Advaitav3da of the Upanishads ; and lastly that (putting 
aside things generally repugnant and extremist practices 
which have led to abuse) a great principle is involved which 
may find legitimate and ennobling application in all daily 
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acts of physical function within the bounds of man’s ordinary 
Dharma. Those who so practise this principle may become 
the true Vfra who has been said to be not the man of great 
physical or sexual strength, the great fighter, eater, drinker, 
or the like, but 

Jitmdriyah satyavddi nUydnmhthdna-tatparah 
Kdmddirvaliddnashcka sa vn/ra iti giyate, 

“He is a Hero who has controlled his senses, and is a 
speaker of truth ; who is ever engaged in worship and has 
sacrificed lust and all other passions.” 

The attainment of these qualities is the aim, whatever 
is said of some of the means, of all such TSntrik SSdhand,. 
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Chafteb XXVTII. 

MATAM RUTRA. 

(The Right and Wrong Interpretation.) 

TN connection with the doctrine and SMhan& just describ- 
ed it is apposite to cite the following legend from Tibet, 
which shows how, according to its Sadhakas, it may be 
either rightly or wrongly interpreted, and how, in the latter 
case, it leads to terrible evils and their punishment. 

Guru Padma-sambhava, the so-called founder of 
“Lamaism,” had five women disciples who compiled several 
accounts of the teachings of their Master and hid them in 
various places for the benefit of future believers. One of 
these disciples— Khandro Yeshe Tsogyal — was a Tibetan 
lady who is said to have possessed such a wonderful power 
of memory that if she was told a thing only once she re- 
membered it for ever. She gathered what she had heard 
from her Guru into a book called the Fadma Thangyig 
Serteng or Golden Rosary of the history of her Guru who was 
entitled the Lotus-bom (Padma-sambhava). The book 
was hidden away and was subsequently, under inspiration, 
revealed some five hundred years ago by a Terton. 

The first Chapter of the Work deals with Sukhavati, the 
realm of Buddha Amitd>bha. In the second the Buddha 
emanates a ray which is incarnated for the welfare of the 
Universe. In Chapter III it is said that there have been a 
Buddha and a Gum working together in various worlds and 
at various times, the former preaching the Sutras' and the 
latter the Tantras. The fourth Chapter speaks of the 
Mantras and the five DhySni Buddhas (as to which see Shri- 
chakra-sambhara Tantra in Tantrik Texts, edited by Arthur 
Avalon), and in the fifth we find the subject of the present 
Chapter, an account of the origin of the Vajrayfina Faith. 
The present Chapter is based on a translation, which I asked 
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Kazi Dawasamdup to prepare for me, of portions of the 
Thangyig Serteng. I have further had, and here acknow- 
ledge, the assistance of the very learned Lama Ugyen Tanzin, 
in the elucidation of the inner meaning of the legend. 1 
cannot go fully into this but give certain indications which 
will enable the competent to work out much of the rest for 
themselves from the terrible symbolism in which evU for 
evil’s sake is here expressed. 

The story is that of the rise and fall of the Self. The 
disciple “Transcendent Faith” who became the Bodhisattva 
Vajrap§,ni illustrates the former ; the case of “ Black Salva- 
tion” who incarnated as a Demoniac Rutra displays the 
latter. He was no ordinary man, for at the time of his 
initiation he had already attained eight out of the thirteen 
stages (BhumikS.) on the way to perfect Buddhahood. His 
powers were correspondingly great. But the higher the rise 
the greater the fall if it comes. Through misunderstanding 
and misapplying, as so many others have done, the T§,ntrik 
doctrine, he “fell back” into Hell. Extraordinary men 
who were teachers of recondite doctrines such as those of 
Thubka, who was himself “hard to overcome”, seem not 
to have failed to warn lesser brethren against their dangers. 
It is commonly said in Tibet of the so-called “ heroic” modes 
of extremist Yoga, that they waft the disciple with the ut- 
most speed either to the heights of Nirvftna or to the depths 
of Hell. For the aspirant is compared to a snake which is 
made to go up a hollow Bamboo. It must ascend and escape 
at the top, at the peril otherwise of falling down. Not- 
withstanding these warnings many of the vulgar, the vicious, 
the misunderstanding, and the fools who play with fire 
have gone to Hells far more terrible than those which await 
human frailties in pursuance of the common life of men 
whose progress if slow is sure. “Black Salvation”, though 
an advanced disciple, misinterpreted his teacher’s doctrine 
and consciously identifying himself with the world-evil 
fell into Hell. In time he rose therefrom and incarnating 
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at first ill gross material forms, he at length manifested as 
a great Rutra, the embodiment of all wickedness. The 
Tibetan Rutra here spoken of and the Indian Rudra seem 
to be etymologically the same but their meaning is different. 
Both are fierce and terrible Spirits ; but a Rutra as here 
depicted is essentially evil, and neither the Lord of any 
sensual celestial paradise, nor the Cosmic Shakti which 
loosens forms. A Rutra is rather what in some secret circles 
is called (though in ungrammatical Sanskrit) an Adh§<tm3., 
or a soul upon the lower and destructive path. 'Phe general 
destructive energy (Samhara-Shakti), however, uses for 
its purpose the disintegrating propensities of these forms. 
The evil which appears as Rutra is the expression of various 
kinds of Egoism. Thus Matam Rutra is Egoism as attached 
to the gross physical body. Again, all sentient worldly 
being gives expression to its feelings, saying “I am happy, 
unhappy, and so forth.” All this is here embodied in the 
speech of the Rutra and is called Akar Rutra. Khatram 
Rutra is Egoism of the mind, as when it is said of any object 
“this is mine”. “Black Salvation” became a Rutra of such 
terrific power that to save him and the world the Buddhas 
intervened. There are four methods by which they and the 
Bodhisattvas subdue and save sentient being, namely, the 
Peaceful, the Grand or Attractive, the Fascinating which 
renders powerless (Vashikaranam), and the stem method of 
downright Force. All forms of Egoism must be destroyed 
in order that the pure “That Which Is” or formless Con- 
sciousness may be attained. “Black Salvation” incarnated as 
the Pride of Egoism in its most terrible form. And, in order 
to subdue him, the last two methods had to be ‘employed. 
He was, through the Glorious One, redeemed by the suffering 
which attends aU sin and became the “ Dark Defender of the 
Faith”, which by his egoistic apostasy he had abjured, to 
be later the Buddha known as the “Lord of Ashes” in that 
world which is called “the immediately self-produced”. 
How this came about the legend describes. 
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The fifth Chapter of the Colden Rosary says that Guru 
Padma-Vajradhara was reborn as Bhikshu 'J hubkazhonnu, 
which means the “youth who is hard to overcome”. He 
was a Tantrik who preached an abstruse doctrine which is 
condensed in the following verse : - 

“He who has attained the ‘That Which Is’ 

Or uncreated In-itself-ness 
Is unaffected even by the ‘four things’ 

Just as the cloud which floats in the sky 
Adheres not thereto. 

This is the way of Supreme Yoga. 

Than this in all the three worlds 
There is not a higher wisdom.” 

This Guru had two disciples, Kuntri and his servant 
Pramadeva. To the latter was given, on initiation, the name 
“ Transcendent Faith ”, and to the former “ Black Salvation”. 
This last name was a prophetic prediction that he would be 
saved, not through peaceful or agreeable means but through 
the just wrath of the Jinas. The real meaning of the verse 
as understood and practised by Pramadeva and as declared 
to be right by the Guru was as follows : “ The pure Con- 

sciousness (Dagpa-ye-shes) is the foundation (Gshi-hdsin) 
of the limited consciousness (Rnam-shes) and is in Scripture 
“That which is,” the real uncreated “In-Itself-ness”. 
This being unaffected or imruffled is the path of Tantra. 
Passions (Klesha) are like clouds wandering in the wide 
spaces of the sky. (These clouds are distinct from, and do 
not touch the back-ground of space against which they 
appear.) So passions do not touch but disappear from the 
Void (Shunyata). Whilst ascending upwards the three-fold 
accomplishments (Activity, non-activity, absolute repose) 
must be persevered in ; and this is the meaning of our 
Teacher Thubka’s doctrine.” 

The latter, however, was misunderstood by “Black 
Salvation” (Tharpa Nagpo) who took it to mean that he 
was to make no effort to save himself by the gaining of 
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merit, but that he was to indulge in the four acts of sinful 
enjoyment, by the eye, nose, tongue and organ of generation. 
On this account he fell out with his brother in the faith 
Fiamadeva, and later with his Guru, both of whom he caused 
to be persecuted and banished the country. Continuing 
in a career of reckless and sin-hardened life, he died .un- 
repentant after a score of years passed in various diabolical 
practices. He fell into Hell and continued there for count- 
less ages. At the close of the time of Buddha Dipankara 
(Marmedzad or “Light maker”) he was reborn several 
times as huge sea monsters. At length, just before the time 
of the last Buddha ShSkya Muni, he was bom as the son 
of a woman of loose morals in a country called Lank3.puri 
of the Eakshasas. This woman used to consort with three 
Spirits - a Deva in the morning, a Fire Genius at noon, and 
a Daitya in the evening. “Black Salvation” was reborn 
in the eighth month as the offspring of these three Spirits. 
The child was a terrible monster, black of colour, with three 
heads, each of which had three eyes, six hands, four feet 
and two wings. He was horrible to look at, and immediately 
at his birth all the auspicious signs of the country disappear- 
ed, and the eighteen inauspicious signs were seen. Malignant 
epidemics attacked the whole region of Lankapuri. Some 
died, others only suffered, but all were in misery. Lament- 
ation, famine and sorrow beset the land. There were 
disease, bloodshed, mildew, hailstorms, droughts, floods and 
all other kinds of calamities. Even dreams were frightful, 
and ominous signs portending a great catastrophe oppressed 
all. Evil spirits roamed the land. So great were the evils 
that it seemed as if the good merits of everyone had been 
exhausted all at once. 

The mother who had given birth to this monster died 
nine days after its birth. The people of the country decreed 
that this monstrous infant should be bound to the mother’s 
corpse and left in the cemetery. The infant was then tied 
to his mother’s breast. The mother was borne away in a 
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stretcher to the cemetery, and the stretcher was left at the 
foot of a poisonous tree which had a boar’s den at its root, 
a poisonous snake coiled round the middle of its trunk, 
and a bird of prey sitting in its uppermost branches. (These 
animals are the emblems of lust, anger and greed respectively 
which “kindle the fire of individuality”.) At this place 
there was a huge sepulchre built by the R^kshasas where 
they used to leave their dead at the foot of the tree. Ele- 
phants and tigers came there to die ; serpents mfested it, 
and witch-like spirits called Dakinis and Ghouls brought 
human bodies there. After the bearers of the corpse had 
left, the infant sustained his life by sucking the breasts of 
his mother’s corpse. These yielded only a thin, yellowish, 
watery fluid for seven days. Next he sucked the blood and 
lived a week ; then he gnawed at the breast and lived the 
third week ; then he ate the entrails and lived for a week. 
Then he ate the outer flesh and lived for the fifth week. 
Lastly he crunched the bones, sucked the marrow, licked 
the hiunours and brains and lived a week. He thus in six 
weeks developed full physical maturity. Having exhausted 
his stock of food he moved about ; and his motion shook the 
cemetery building to pieces. He observed the Ghouls and 
Dakinis feasting on human corpses which he took as his 
food and human blood as his drink, filling the skulls with it. 
His clothing was dried human skins as also the hides of dead 
elephants, the flesh of which he also ate. He ate also the 
flesh of tigers and wrapped his loins in their furs. He used 
serpents as bracelets, anklets, armlets and as necklaces 
and garlands. His lips were thick with frozen fat, and his 
body was covered with ashes from the biiming ground. 
He wore a garland of dead skulls on one string; freshly 
severed heads on another; and decomposing heads on a 
third. These were worn crosswise as a triple garland. Each 
cheek was adorned with a spot of blood. His three great 
heads ever wrathful, of three different colours, were Wee 
and horrible to look at. The middle head was dark blue 
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and those to the right and left were white and red respec- 
tively. His body and limbs which were of gigantic size 
and proportions were ashy grey. His skin was coarse and 
his hair as stifE as hog’s bristles. His mouth wide agape 
showed fangs. His terrible eyes were fixed in a stare. Half 
of the dark brown hair on his head stood erect, bound with 
four kinds of snakes. The nails of his fingers and toes 
were like the talons of a great bird of prey, which seized hold 
of everything within reach, whether animals or human 
corpses which he crushed and swallowed. He bore a trident 
and other weapons in his right hands, and with his left he 
filled the emptied skulls with blood which he drank with 
great relish. He was a monster of ugliness who delighted 
in every kind of impious act. His unnatural food produced 
a strange lustre on his face, which shone with a dull though 
great and terrible light. His breath was so poisonous that 
those touched by it were attacked with various diseases. 
For his nostrils breathed forth disease. His eyes, ears and 
arms produced the 404 different ills. Thus, the diseases 
paralysis, epilepsy, bubonic swellings, urinary ills, skin 
diseases, aches, rheumatism, gout, colic, cholera, leprosy, 
cancer, small-pox, dropsy and various other sores and boils 
appeared in this world at that time. (For evil thoughts and 
acts make the vital spirit sick and thence springs gross 
disease.) 

The name of this great Demon was Alatam Kutra. He 
was the fruit of the Karma of the great wickedness of his 
former life as Tharpa Nagpo. At that time, in each of the 
24 Pilgrimages, there was a powerful destructive Bhairava 
Spirit. These Devas, Gandharvas, Rakshasas, Asuras and 
Nagas were proud, malignant and mighty Spirits, despotic 
masters of men, with great magical i)owers of illusion and 
transformation. ’I'hese Spirits used to wander over these 
countries dressed in the eight sepulchral raiments, wearing 
the six kinds of bone ornaments, and armed with various 
weapons, accompanied by their female consorts, and revelled 
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in all kinds of obscene orgies. Their chief occupation con- 
sisted in depriving ail sentient beings of their lives. After 
consxiltation, -all these Spirits elected Matam Rutra as their 
Chief. Thus all these non-human beings became his slaves. 
In the midst of his horrible retinue he continued to devour 
human beings alive until the race became almost destroyed 
and the cities emptied. He was thus the most terrible 
scourge that the earth had ever seen. All who died in those 
days fell into Hell. But, as for Matam Rutra himself, his 
pride knew no bounds : he thought there was no one greater 
than himself and would roar out : 

“ Who is there greater and mightier than I ? If there 
be any Lord who would excel me. Him too will I subjugate. ” 
As there was no one to gainsay him, the world was 
oppressed by heavy gloom. At that time, however. Kali 
proclaimed, 

“In the country of Lanka, the land of Rakshasas, 

In a portion of the city called Koka-Thangmalmg, 

On the peak of Malaya, the abode of I'hunder, 

There dwells the Lord of Lanka, King of Rakshasas. 
He is a disciple of the light-giving Buddha. 

His fame far excels thine. 

He is unconquerable in fight by any foe. 

He sleeps secure and doth awake in peace.” 

Hearing this, the pride and ambition of the Demon 
became aflame. His body emitted flames great enough 
to have consumed all worlds at the great Kalpa dissolution. 
His voice resounded in a deep thundering roar like that of 
a thousand claps of thunder heard together. With sparks 
of fire flying from his mouth he summoned a huge force. 
He filled the very heavens with them, and moving with the 
speed of a meteor he invaded the R§,kshasa’s capital of 
Koka-Thangmaling. Encamping, Matam Rutra proclaimed 
his name proudly, at which the entire country of LankS. 
trembled and was shaken terribly as though by an earth- 
quake. The Rakshasas, both male and female, became 
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terrified. Ihe King of the Rakshasas sent spies to find oUt 
the cause of these happenings. Ihey went and saw the 
terrible force, and being terrified at the sight reported the 
fearful news to their king. He sat in Sam4dhi for a while, 
and divined the following : - According to the Sutra of King 
Gunadhara it was said, “One who has vexed his Guru’s 
heart, and broken his friend and brother’s heart : the 
haughty son, being released from the three Hells, will take 
rebirth here, and he will surely conquer the Lord of LankS.. 
In the end, he will be conquered by many Sugatas (the 
blissful ones, or Buddhas). And this event will give birth 
to the Anuttara-Vajrayana Faith.” The Buddha Mar- 
medzad having revealed the event, he wished to see whether 
this was the Matam Rutra Demon referred to in the pro- 
phesy. So he collected a force of Rakshasas and went forth 
to fight a battle with the Demon force. Matam Rutra 
was very angry and said ; — 

“I am the Great Invincible One, who is without a peer, 
I am the Ishvara Mahadeva. 

The four great Kings of the four quarters are my 
vassals, j 

The eight different tribes of Spirits are rpy slaves, 

I am the Lord of the whole World. 

Who is going to withstand and confront me ? 

Rutra, Matra, Marutra.” 

With this battle cry he overcame the forces of the 
R§.kshasas. Then the King of the Rakshasas and all his 
forces submitted to the King of the Demons, saying “I 
repent me of my attempt to withstand you, in the hope of 
upholding the Faith of the Buddhas, and to spread it far and 
wide. I now submit to you and become your loyal subject. 
I will not rebel against you.” When he had thus overcome 
the Rakshasas, he assumed the title of Matamka, the Chief 
of all the Rakshasas. His pride increased, and he pro- 
claimed, “Who is there greater than I?” 
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Then, Kali again cleverly excited his ambition and 
pride by saying, “The Chief of the armies of the Asuras 
(Lhamin that is “ not Devas”), named Mahakaru, is mightier 
than you.” Thereupon he invaded the realms of the 
Asuras, with his demon force, and all the Asuras becoming 
affected with various terrible maladies were powerless to 
resist him. The Rutra caught hold of the Asura King by 
the leg and whirling him thrice round his head flung him 
into the Jambudvipa where he fell in a place called the 
Ge-ne-gyad, meaning the place of eight merits. Then 
those of the Asuras who had not been killed, the eight 
planets (Grahas) and the twenty-eight constellations 
(Nakshatras) and their hosts sought refuge in every direc- 
tion, but failing to obtain safety anywhere, they returned 
and surrendered themselves to the Demon Matam Rutra. 
Then the Asuras guided the Rutra and his forces- to a Palace 
named the Globular Palace like a skull where they estab- 
lished their Capital. In the centre of this Palace, the 
Rutra hoisted his banner of Victory. They arranged their 
dreadful weapons by the side of the entrance, and the place 
was surrounded by numerous followers with magical powers. 
Having thus shewn his own great magical powers, he took 
up the King of Mountains, Mem, upon the tip of his finger 
and whirling it round his head, he proclaimed these boast- 
ful words, “Rutra, Matra, Mamtra, who is there in this 
universe greater than myself ? In all the tluree Lokas, 
there is none greater than I. And if there be any, bim also 
will 1 subdue.” To these boastful words Kali answered, 

“ In the thirty-third Deva-Loka and in the happy celestial 
regions of the Tushita Heavens, 

Sitting amidst the golden assembly of disciples. 

Is the Holy Saviour of all beings. Regent of the Devas 
(Dampa-Togkar) 

Having been anointed. He is venerated and praised 
by all the Deva Kings. 
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He summons all the Devas to his assembly by sound- 
ing the various instruments of heavenly music 

Accompanied by a celestial Chorus. 

He is greater than yourself.” 

On her so saying, the Archdemon blazed forth into a 
fury of pride and wrath, and set forth to conquer the Tushita 
Heavens. The Bodhisattva (Dampa-Togkar) was sitting 
enthroned on a throne of precious metals, in the midst of 
thousands of Devatas, both male and female, and was 
preaching Dharma to them. The Archdemon seized Dampa- 
Togkar from his throne, and threw him down into this 
world-system. All the Devas and Devis there gathered 
exclaimed, “Alas, what a fate, 0, the sinful wretch!” 
seven times over. Thereupon the Kutra fiercely said : 

“Put on two cloths, and sit down on your seats, every 
one of you ! 

How can I be conquered by you ? I am the mighty 
destroyer and subjugator of all.” 

(The expression “Put on two cloths” was said by 
way of contempt for the priestly robes which consist of 
three pieces, being a wrapper above, and one below and 
one over both. Dampa-Togkar is the Bodhisattva wLo is 
coming as Buddha to teach in the human world. He de- 
scends from the Tushita Heavens where he reigns as Kegent.) 

When the celestial Regent of the Tusbita Heavens 
(Dampa-Togkar) was about to pass away from there, he 
uttered this prophesy to his disciples, who were around him : 

“Listen unto me. Ye my disciples: 

This apostate disciple, Tharpa-Nagpo (Black Salvation), 

Who does not believe in the Buddha’s Doctrine, 

He is destined to pervert the Devas and Asuras, 

And to bend them to his yoke. 

He hates the perfect Buddha, and he will work much 
evil in this world-system. 

There are two, who can deprive him of his terrible 
power ; 
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They are Thubka-Zhonnu and Dad-Phags (Praniadeva, 
Arya ShrUddha called Transcendent Faith) 

T hey will be able to make him taste the fruits of his 
evil deeds in this very life. 

He will not be subdued by peaceful, nor by any gene- 
rous means. 

He will only be conquered by the methods of Fascina- 
tion and Sternness. 

(The various means of redemption have been previously 
explained. Thubka and his good disciple “Transcendent 
Faith” who had then become Buddha Vajra-Sattva, and 
Bodhisattva Vajrapani were selected for this purpose. They 
assumed the forms of the Devatas with the Horde’s head 
(Hayagriva) and the Sow’s head (Vajra-Varahl) 

“Who, of the Noble Sangha, will doubt this. 

That Hayagriva and Vajra-Var&hi will give him their 
bodies. 

(When it is said “These will give him their bodies” 
this means, as hereafter described, entering the Rutra’s 
body, assuming his shape and destroying his Rutra life 
and nature. They give him their divine bodies so that 
they may destroy his demoniac body.) 

“And who will not trust in the Wisdom of the Jinas, 
to conquer him by the upward-piercing method. 
From this (demon) will come the Precious-nectar, 
which will be of use in acquiring Virtue. 

From this (demon) will originate the changing of 
poison into elixir. 

(There are various Tantrik methods suited to various 
natures. “The upward-piercing” (Khatar-yar-phig) is that 
of Vajrayana. This is the method which goes upward 
and upward, that is straight upward without delay and 
without going to right or left. To change poison into 
nectar or elixir is a well-known principle of these schools.) 

“ This Demon will have to be ground down and destroy- 
ed, to the last atom, in one body. 
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(It is said “in one body” because, ordinarily, several 
lives are necessary; but in this case and by this method 
Liberation is achieved in a single life-time and in one body. 
Not one atom, of the Rutra body is left, for Egoism is 
wholly destroyed.) 

“The Divine Horse-headed Deity (Vajra-Hayagriva), 
is he who will dispel this threatening misfortune, 

Dad-phags, (Pramadeva who was given on initiation 
the name “Transcendent faith”) is at present Vajra- 
p&ni (Bodhisattva). 

And Thubka-Zhonnu is, at present, the Buddha 
Yajrasattva. 

The divine prophesies of the Jinas are to be inter- 
preted thus : — 

‘ They will exterminate their opponents 

For myself I go to take birth in Maya-Devi's womb. 

I will practise Samadhi at the root of the Bodhi-Tree. 

1 will not hold those beliefs in doubt. 

For it has been said that the Buddha’s Faith will 
triumph over this. 

And will remain long in the Jambudvipa. 

By means of the mysterious practice of Emancipating 
by means of Communion.’ 

(The practice here referred to is the method called 
Jordol (sByor sGrol) which has both exoteric and esoteric 
meanings , such as in the case of the latter the communion 
of the Divine Male and Female whose union destroys to its 
uttermost root egoistic attachment; the communion with 
Shdnyat& whose innermost significance is the non-dual 
Consciousness (gNyismed-yeshes) which dispels ignorance 
and cuts at the root of all Sdmstlric life by the destruction 
of all the Rutra forms. “Female” here is Shunyat& and not 
a woman. When a learned Lama is asked why the terms of 
sex are used they say it is to symbolise Thabs (Up&ya) and 
Shes-rabs (Frajn&) which it is not possible to further explain 
here. (See Vol. XIII, XIV of Tdntrik Texts, Ed. A. Avalon.) 
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“TheMatam Rutra, which is clinging to the body as 
‘I’ will be dispelled, 

All forms of worldly happiness' and pain, the Egoism . 
of Speech (Akar Rutra), 

Will be destroyed. 

The saying ‘this is mine’ of anything, 

The mental ‘1’ (or Khatram-Rutra) is freed. 

The true nature and distinguishing attributes of a 
Rutra, 

Which is manifest outwardly, exists inwardly, and 
lies hidden secretly. 

In short all the fifty-eight Rutras, with their hosts, 
will be destroyed completely. 

(I have already dealt with the meaning of the term, 
Rutra. Here the Egoisms of body, feelings, mind are 
referred to. The Glorious One will eradicate the physical 
and all other Rutras, the monster of the self in all its forms, 
gross, subtle and causal.) 

“The world though deprived of happiness will rejoice 
again. 

The world will be filled with the Precious Dhanna of 
the Tri-Ratna. 

The Righteous Faith has not declined, nor has it 
passed away. ” 

(Thus did the Regent of the Tushita Heavens prophesy 
the advent of the Tantrik method for the complete destruc- 
tion and the elimination of the demon of “Egotism” from 
the nature of the devotees on the path by means of Jordol.) 

After uttering these prophecies he passed away and 
took re-birth in the womb of Queen MfiyS, Devi. Then the 
Archdemon, having subjugated all the Devas of the thirty- 
third and the Tushita Heavens, appointed the two Demons 
mSpra and Devadatta, his two chief officers, to suppress 
Indra and Brahmd.. The Archdemon himself took up his 
abode in the Malaya Mountain, in the place called the 
Human skull-like Mansion. He used to feed upon Devas 
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and human beings, both males and females. Drums, bells, 
cymbals and every kind of stringed and other musical in- 
struments were played to him in a perpetual concert with 
soiigs and dances. Every kind of enjoyment which the Devas 
used to enjoy, he enjoyed perpetually. (8th Chapter ends.) 

The 9th Chapter deals with the defeat and destruction 
of the Archdemon Matam Rutra by the Buddhas of the 
ten directions 

Then there assembled together DharmakSya Buddha 
Samantebhadra (Chosku Kuntu Zangpo) and his atten- 
dants from the Wogmin (Akanishta) Heavens, from other 
Heavens, Sambhoga-kaya Vajra-dhara with his attendants ; 
and Vajrapani Nirmanakaya with his attendants. In 
short, from the various heavens of the ten directions came 
the different Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. All held a con- 
sultation together and came to this resolution : 

“ Unless the power of the Buddhas be exerted to subju- 
gate the Rutra, the Faith of the Buddhas will cease to 
spread and will degenerate. That body which has com- 
mitted such violent outrages on every other being, must be 
made to suffer the agonies of being hurt by weapons, wielded 
by avengers. If he is not made to feel the consequences 
of his deeds, the Jinas who have proclaimed the Truth will 
be falsified. He is not to be destroyed but to be subdued.” 
Having thus agreed, all the Buddhas began to seek with 
their omniscient eyes, him who was destined to conquer 
this Rutra. They saw that Thubka-Zhonnu who had at- 
tained the state of Buddha Vajra-sattva and Dadphags 
who had become Vajra-pani were to subdue him, and that 
the time was also ripe. So both of them came with their 
respective retinue and were blessed and endowed with 
Power by all the Buddhas, who gave these instructions. 
“Do ye assume the forms and sexes of Chenrezi and Dolma 
(Avalokita and T«l.r&) and do ye subdue the Enemy by 
assuming the shapes of the Deities having the Horse-mane 
and the Sow's head (Haya-griva and Vajra-VSrahi). 
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(The latter is commonly known in English transla- 
tions as the “Diamond Sow”. Vajra is the Sanskrit 
equivalent of the word Dorje in Tibetan. The latter 
has many meanings ; Indra’s thunderbolt, the Lamas’ 
sceptre, diamond and so forth : and is in fact used of 
anything of a high and mystical character which is lasting, 
indestructible, powerful and irresistible. Thus the high 
priest presiding at Tantrik Rites is called Dorje Lopon. In 
fact, diamond is so called because of the hard character of 
this gem. In the Indian Tantrik worship, Vajra occurs as 
in Vajrapushpa (Vajra-flower), Vajra-bhumi (Vajra-ground), 
and so forth, but these are not “diamond” flowers or earth. 
An extremely interesting enquiry is here opened which is 
beyond the scope of this Chapter, for the term Vajra, which 
is again the appellation of this particular school (Vajrayana), 
and is of great significance in the history of that power- 
.side of religion which is dealt with in the Shdkta Tantra. 
See Introduction to Shri-Chakra-Sambhara, edited by Arthur 
Avalon, Vol. Vll of TS,ntrik Texts. Here, without further 
attempt at explanation, I keep the term Vajra adding only 
that Harinisa is not, as has been thought, Vajra- V&rahi 
(Dorje-phagmo) Herself but the Bija Mantras (Ha, ri, ni, 
sa) of Her four attendant Dakinis.) 

Vajra-Sattva and Vajrapani, Buddha and Bodhisattva 
of the Vajrayana faith transformed themselves into the 
forms of Haya-griva and Vajra-Varahi, and assumed the 
costumes of Henikas. (The Herukas are a class of Vajra- 
yana Devatas, of half terrible features, represented as partly 
nude with an upper garment of human skin and tiger skin 
round the loins. They have a skull head-dress, carry bone 
rosaries, a staff and Damaru like Shiva, The Herukas are 
described in the Tibetan books as being beautiful, heroic, 
awe-inspiring, stem and majestic.) Blazing in the nine 
kinds of physical magnificence and splendom, they pro- 
ceeded to the Malaya Mountain,- the abode of the Rutra. 
On the four sides of the Mountain were four gates. Each 
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gate was guarded by a Demoness, bearing respectively a 
Mare’s, Sow’s, Lion’s and a Dog’s head. These the Glorious 
One conquered, and united therewith in a spirit of non- 
attachment. From their union were born the following 
female issue ; (1) The White Horse-faced, (2) The Black 
Sow-faced, (3) The Red Lion-faced, (4) and the Green 
Dog-faced daughters. Proceeding still further He met 
another cordon of sentries, who too were females, bearing 
the heads of (1) Lioness, (2) Tigress, (3) Fox, (4) Wolf, (5) 
Vulture, (6) Kanka, (?) (7) Raven, and (8) Owl. With these 
Demonesses too, the Glorious One united in a spirit of non- 
attachment, and blessed the act. Of this union were bom 
female offspring, each of whom took after the mother in 
outward sWpe or Matter, and after the father in Mind. 
Thus were the eight Demi-goddesses born : viz., the Lion- 
headed, I'iger-headed and so forth. Being divine in mind^ 
they possess prescience and wisdom, although from 
their mother they retained their shape and features, which 
are those of brutes. 

Then again proceeding further inward. He came upon 
the daughters of the Rutras and of Rakshasas, named re- 
spectively, Nyobyed-ma or “She who maddens,” Tagbyed- 
ma “She who frightens,” Dri-medma “The unsullied,” 
Kempama “She who dries one up,” Phorthogma “She who 
bears the Cup” and Zhyongthogma the “bowl bearer”. 

The Glorious One united with these in the same manner, 
and from them, were bom the eight M&trikas of the eight 
Sth&nas (sacred places), known as Gauiimd. and so forth. 
These, too, possessed divine wisdom from their father and 
terrific features and shapes from their mothers. 

(There are 24 Sthilnas which are places of pilgrimage 
and eight great cemeteries making 32 in all. In each of 
these cemeteries there is a powerful Goddess also called 
Mamo, that is, M&trika. These terrible Goddesses are, ac- 
cording to the Zhi-Khro, Gaurim^, TsaurimH, ChandS.1t, 
Vetait, Ghasmari, ShonamS., Pramo, Puskas!. These are in 
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colour white, yellow, yellowish white, bla&k, dark green, 
dark blue, red, reddish yellow, and are situated in the East, 
South, N.W., North, S.W., N.E., West, S.E., “nerve-leafs of 
the conch'Shell mansion” (brain) respectively. These are the 
eight great M&trik&s of the eight great Cemeteries, to whom 
prayer is made, that when forms are changed and entrance is 
made on the intermediate plane (Bardo. See as to this Dr. 
Evans-Wentz, “Tibetan Book of the Dead”), they inay place 
the spirit on the clear light path of Radiance (Hodsal). 

(These various accouplements denote the union of Divine 
Mind with gross matter. In working with matter the Divine 
mind is always detached. Work is possible even for the liber- 
ated consciousness when free from attachment, that is, desire 
(K&ma), which is bondage. The Divine Mind unites with ter- 
rible forms of gross matter that these may be instruments ; in 
this case instruments whereby the gross Egoism of the Rutra 
is to be subdued.) 

Then going right into the innermost abode, he found 
that the Rutra had gone out in search of food, which 
consisted of human flesh and of Devas. Adopting the 
disguise of the Rutra, the Glorious One went in to the 
Consort of the Rutra, the RSkshasi-Queen Krodheshvari 
(Lady of wrath) in the same spirit as before, and blessed the 
act. By Krodheshvari, He had male issue, Bhagavan Vajra- 
Heruka, with three faces and six hands, terrific to behold. 
Then the Glorious One, Hayagriva, and his divine Consort, 
Vajra-V&rahi, each expressed their triumph by neighing 
and grunting thrice. Upon hearing these sounds the Rutra 
was struck with mortal fear, and coming to the spot, he said: 

“ What sayest Thou, little son of Hayagriva and Vajra- 
Vfir&hi. 

All the world of Devas and Asuras 
Proclaim my virtues and sing my praises. 

I cannot be conquered. Rest yourselves in peace. 
Regard me with humility, and bow dowm to me. 
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Even tlie 'Eegent of the l>evas, 
of the odd garment (priestly dress), 

Failed to conquer me in days of yore.” 

Sa3mig this he raised his hands, and came to lay them 
on the young one’s head. Thereupon, Hayagriva at once 
entered the body of the Rutra by the secret path (Guhya) 
from below and piercing him right through from below up- 
wards, He showed His Horse’s Head, on the top of the head 
of the Rutra. The oily fat of the Rutra’s body made the 
Horse’s head look green. The mane, being dyed with blood, 
became red, and the eye-brows, having been splashed with 
the bile of the Demon, became yellow. The forehead, being 
splashed with the brains, became white. Thus the Glorious 
One, having assumed the shape and dresses of the Rutra, 
took on a terrible majesty. 

At the same time, Vajra-V&rihi, His Consort, also 
entered the body of the Rutra’s Consort Krodheshvari, 
in the same manner piercing and impaling her. She 
forced Her own Sow’s head right up through the crown of 
the Demoness’ head, until it towered above it. The Sow’s 
head had assumed a black colour, from having been steeped 
in the fat of the RItkshasi. Then the two Divine Beings 
embraced each other, and begot an offspring, a Divine Be- 
ing, a male of the Terrific Order, a Krodhabhairava. Having 
done this, Hayagrfva neighed shrilly six times, and Vajra- 
V&rtfhl grunted deeply five times. Then the hosts of the 
Buddhas and the Bodhisattvas assembled there as thickly 
as birds of prey settling down on carrion. They filled all 
space. They were of the peaceful, the wrathful, the half- 
peaceful and the half- wrathful orders, in inconceivably 
large numbers. They began to surround the Rutra-Tharpa- 
Nagpo, who, being unable to bear the pain of being stretched 
asunder, cried in agony : — 

“Oh, I am defeated! The Horse and the Sow have 
defeated the Rutra. 

The Buddhas have defeated the Demons. 
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Religion has conquered Ir-religion, 

The Sangha has defeated the Tirthikas, 

India has defeated the Asuras, 

The Asuras have defeated the Moon 
The Garuda has defeated the Ocean 
Fire defeats fuel, Wind scatters the Clouds 
Diamond (Vajra) pierces metals 
Oh ! it was I who said that last night’s dream por- 
tended evil. 

Oh ! slay me quick, if you are going to slay me.” 

As he said this, his bowels were involuntarily loosened, 
and from the excreta which, being thus purified, fell into 
the Ocean, there at once arose a precious sandal tree, which 
was a wish-granting tree. 1'his tree struck its root in the 
nether world of the Serpent-spirits, spread its foliage in 
the Asura-lokas, and bore its fruits in the Deva-lokas. And 
the fruits were named Anirita (the essence and elixir of life). 

Then the two Chief Actor and Actress, Hayagnva and 
Vajra-Varahi acted the joyful plays called the ‘Plays of 
Happy Cause,’ ‘Happy Path’, and ‘Happy Result’, in the 
nine glorious measures, (lhat is, plays in which the actors 
are happy being the male and female Divinities, in this 
case Hayagriva and Vajra-VS,rahi. They are the cause ; 
their play being exoterically “Dalliance” (LilS), and their 
result the dispelling of Egoism which is Illumination.) 

Just as a victor in a battle, who has slain his enemy, 
wins the armour and the accoutrements of his slain opponent, 
and puts them on as a sign of triumph, so also, the Glorious 
One having conquered the Rutra, assiuned the eight ac- 
coutrements of the foe, including the wings, and the other 
adornments which made him look so bright and magnificent. 
These the Glorious One blessed and consecrated to the use 
of the Divine Deities. Having done aU this, both Hayagriva 
and Vajra-V&r&hi returned to the Realm of pure Spiritual 
Being (Dharmadhatu). Thus it comes about that those 
costumes, assumed by the Rutra, came to be adopted as 
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the attire of the Deities. Their having three heads, the 
eight sepulchral ornaments, and the eight ^orious costumes 
and wings, had origin in this event. 

Then Pal Chag-na-dorje (Shi! Yajrap^) multiplied 
himself into countless Avatllras, and these again multiplied 
themselves into myriads of AvatSras, all of the terrible 
and wrathful type. The Rutra too showed supernatural 
powers, for he transformed himself into a nine-headed 
Monster, having eighteen hands, as huge as the Moimt 
Meru. Should it be doubted, how this sinful being could still 
possess such supernatural powers, one must know that he was 
a Bodhisattva of the eighth degree (One who has attained 
eight BhumikSs or stages of advance out of thirteen) who 
had fallen back. Hence was it, that even the Buddhas found 
it difficult to subdue him, not to count the world of Devas 
and men. Then Vajrapani manifested stiU greater divine 
powers of every imaginable description, and all the Buddhas 
and Bodhisattvas fixed their abodes on the greatly enlarged 
and distended body of the Rutra. I he latter being unable 
to bear the agony of this pressure, roared with pain, 

“ Come quick to the rescue, 0 my followers, who inhabit 
the ten directions 

To the right and left of the Skull-like Mansion 
And those who live in the gardens and the orchards: 
Yakshas, Rd,kshasas, and Fretas millions in number, 
advance to the rescue at once. 

0 ye followers and adherents of the Rutra, who dwell in 
the twenty-four places, and countries 
Numberiug millions and tens of million, who have sworn 
allegianoe to me 

And promised to serve me faithfully, and ye from the 
illimitable spaces in every direction 
Fill the heavens and the earth with your innumerable hosts 
And all in one body strike (at the foe) with the weapons 
in your hands, sounding the battle cry 
Om-rulu-rulu.” 
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Though he uttered these commands, there was none to 
obey him. Everyone surrendered to Bhagav&n Vajra- 
Heruka. Thus all the subordinates of the Rutra, the thirty- 
two DUkinis, the seven Matrik&s, and the four “Sisters,” 
(Sringbzhi), the eight Furies (Barmas or flaming ones), 
the eight Genii (spirits or attendants on the Devat4s) and the 
sixty-four Messengers all came over to the Heruka and 
the Divine offspring (the Erodha-Bhairava) took upon 
himself the duty of serving the food of the Deities. 

(This is the Deity usually invoked when any puriflcation 
and religious contrition has to be performed or done. By 
this it is seen that his undertaking to serve the food of the 
Deities means purifying and absolving the sins of the Rutra.) 

Vajrapani, producing ten divine beings of the terrific 
type (Erodhabhaiiava), gave a Phurpa (triangular-shaped 
dagger) to each of them, and commanded them to go and 
destroy the Rutra and his party. Thereupon Hayagriva 
came again, and neighed three times ; upon hearing which 
sound, the entire host of the Rutra were seized with a panic 
and all were subdued. Then “Black Salvation” (Tharpa- 
Nagpo) and his followers were rendered powerless and help- 
less : humbled and quite submissive. So they surrendered 
their own homes, personal ornaments, and lives, and uttered 
these words of entreaty : 

“Obeisance to Thee, O, Thou field of the Buddhas’ 
influence, 

Obeisance to Thee, 0, Thou who dost cause Karma to 
bear fruit. 

I and all of us having sown previous evil Karma 

Are now reaping the fruits thereof, which all indeed 
may see. 

Our future depends on what we have done now ; 

Kamift follows US, as inexorably as the shadow dora 
the body. 

Everyone must taste the fruit of what each has himself 
done. 
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Even should one repent, and be sorry for his deeds 

There is no help for him as Karma cannot be avoided. 

So we who are destined by Karma to drink the bitter 
cup to the very dregs, 

We do therefore offer up our bodies to serve as the 
cushion of Ihy footstool. 

Pray accept them as such.” 

Having said so, they laid themselves prostrate, and 
from this originates the symbolism of every Deity having 
a Rutra underneath his feet. Ihen the vassal Chiefs of the 
Rutra submitted their prayers : — 

“We have no claim to sit in the middle. 

Be pleased to place us at the extremities of the Man- 
dalas. 

We have no right to demand of the best of the ban- 
quets. 

We pray to be favoured with the leavings, and the 
dregs of food and drink. 

Henceforth, we are Your subjects, and will never disobey 
Your commands. 

W’^e will obey You in whatever You are pleased to 
command. 

As a loving mother is attracted towards her son, 

So shall we, too, be surely drawn near those who 
remind us of this oath of allegiance.” 

Thus did they take the oath of allegiance. hen 
the Holder of the Mysteries, the Glorious One - Vajrapani, 
pierced the heart of the prostrate Rutra with the Phurpa 
dagger and absolved him. All his Karmik sins and his 
Passions (Klesha) w'erc thus immediately absolved. Ihen 
power was conferred on him, and vows were laid on him, 
and the water of Faith was poured on him. His body, 
speech and mnid were blessed and consecrated tawar^ 
Divine Service, and the Dorje of Faith was laid on the 
head, throat and heart. Thenceforward he was em- 
powered to be the Guardian of the Faith, and named 
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the Good dark One, and his secret name conferred at the 
Initiation was Mahak§,la. Thus was he included in the 
assembly of the Vajray4na Deities. Finally, it was revealed 
to him that he would become a Buddha, by the name ^f 
Thalwai-Wangpo (the Lord of Ashes) in the World called 
Kod-pa-lhundrup (that is “ self -produced” or “made-all- 
at-once”). Then the Rutra’s dead body was thrown on 
this Jambu-dvipa, where it feU on its back. The head 
fell on Sinhala (Oeylon), the right arm and hand upon the 
Thogar (?) country and the left hand on Le (Ladak 
country). The right leg fell on Nepal, and the left on 
Kashmir. Ihe entrails fell over Zahor. The heart fell on 
Urgyen (Cabul), and the Linga on Magadha. These form 
the eight chief countries. Thus the eight Matrikfi,s of the 
eight Sthanas, headed by Gaurima and others : the eight 
natural Stupas headed by Potala ; the eight occult powers, 
which fascinate ; the eight guardians (female), who enchant ; 
the eight great trees, the eight great realm-protectors 
(Shing-kyong), the eight lakes, the eight great Naga spirits, 
the eight clouds, and the eight great Dikpalas (Chyogs- 
kyong or Protectors of the Directions) as well as the eight 
great cemeteries originated. 

With the end of the sixth Chapter of the Golden Rosary 
is concluded the account of the Vajrayana Devatas who 
appeared to aid in the conquest of human Egoism which 
had manifested itself in terrible form in the person of the 
great Rutra. As all but the fully pure have in them Rutra 
elements, they are enjoined in Vajrayana to follow the 
methods of expurgation there revealed. 
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KUNDALINI SHAKTl. 

(Yoga.) 

'T'HE word ‘Yoga’ comes from the root “ Yttj” which 
^ means *‘to join” and, in its spiritual sense, it is that 
process by which the human spirit is brought into near 
and conscious communion with, or is merged in, the Divine 
Spirit, according as the nature of the human spirit is held 
to be separate &om (Dvaita, Vishisht^vaita) or one with 
(Advaita) the Divine Spirit. As, according to Shakta doc- 
trine, with which alone we are concerned, the latter pro- 
position is affirmed, Yoga is that process by which the 
identity of the two ( Jivatma and Paramatm&),-- which identity 
ever in fact exists,— is realized by the Yo^ or practitioner of 
Yoga. It is so realized because the Spirit has then pierced 
through the veil of Maya which as mind and matter obscures 
this knowledge from itself. Ihe means by which this* is 
achieved is the Yoga process which liberates from Maya. 
So the Gheranda SamhitS., a Hathayoga treatise of the 
Tantrik school, says (Chap. 5) : “ There is no bond equal in 
sijength to Mfiya, and no power greater to destroy that 
bond than Yoga.” From an Advaita or Monistic stand- 
point, Yoga in the sense of a final imion is inapplicable, 
foT union implies a dualism of the Divine and Human 
spirit. In such case, it denotes the process rather than tibe 
result. When the two are regarded as distinct. Yoga may 
apply to both. A person who practises Yoga is called a 
“Yogi”. According to Indian notions all are not competent 
(Adhik/iri) to attempt Yoga ; only a very few are. One 
must, in this or in other lives, have first gone through 
Karma or ritual, and Upasanfi, or devotional, worship and 
obtained the fruit thereof, namely, a pure mind (Chitta- 
shuddhi). This Sanskrit term does not merely mean a 
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juind free from sexual impurity, as an English reader might 
suppose. The attaimnent of this and other good qualities 
is the A B C of ShdhanA A person may have a pure 
mind in this sense and yet be wholly incapable of 
Chittashuddhi consists not merely in moral purity of every 
kind, but in knowledge, detachment, capacity for pure 
intellectual functioning, attention, meditation and so forth. 
When, by Karma and Up^n§,, the mind is brought to tliis 
point and when, in the case of Veddntik Yoga, there is 
dispassion and detachment from the world and its desires, 
then the Yoga path is open for the realization of TattvajnSna, 
that is ultimate Truth. Very few persons indeed are com- 
petent for Yoga in its higher forms. The majority should 
seek their advancement along the path of ritual and devotion. 

There are four main forms of Yoga, according to a 
common computation, namely, Mantrayoga, Hathayoga, 
Layayoga, and KSjayoga, the general characteristics of which 
have been described in “The Serpent Power”. It is only 
necessary here to note that Kundali-yoga is Laya-yoga. 
'1 he E^hth Chapter of the Sammohana Tantra, Wwever, 
speaks of five kinds, namely, Jnana, Kaja, I^aya, Hatha, and 
Mantra, and mentions as five aspects of the spiritual life, 
Dharma, Kriya, BhSrVa, Jn§,ua, and Y(^a ; Mantrayoga being 
said to be of two kinds, according as it is pursued almig the 
path of Kriya or Bhhva. Many forms of Yoga are in fact 
mentioned in the Books. There are seven ShdhanSs oi 
Yoga, namely, Shatkarma, Asana, Mudrfi, PratyahSia, 
Pr&nfiy&ma, Dhy&aa, and Sam^dhi, which are cleansing of 
the body, seat, postures for ^mnastic and Yoga purposes, 
the abstraction of the senses from their objects, loea^ 
control (the celebrated Pr&nfly&ma), meditation, and ecstasy, 
which is of two kinds, imperfect* (Savikalpa) in whi^ 
dualism is not wholly overemne, and perfect (Nirvikalpa) 
which is complete Monistic experience- “ Aham BndunSsmi”, 
“ 1 am the Brahman ” - a knowledge in the seme of 
xealuation which, it is to be observed, does not isoduee 
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Liberation (Moksha) but is Liberation itself. The Samdrdhi 
of Laya-yoga is said to be Savikalpasamddhi, and that of 
complete lll.ja-yoga is said to be NirvikalpasamSdhi. The 
first four processes are physical and the last three mental 
and supramental (see Gheranda SamhM Upadesha, I). 
By these seven processes respectively certain qualities are 
gained, namely, purity (Shodhana), firmness and strength 
(Dridhatd.), fortitude (Sthirati), steadiness (Dhairya), light- 
ness (Laghava), realization (Pratyaksha), and detachment 
leading to Liberation (Nirliptattva). 

What is known as the eight-limbed Yoga (Ashtanga- 
yoga) contains five of the above Sadhanas (Asana, Pran&- 
y&ma, Pratylhara, Dhyana, and Samadhi) and three others, 
namely ,Yama or self-control by way of chastity, temperance, 
avoidance of harm (Ahimsa) and other virtues; Niyama or 
religious observances, charity and so forth, with Devotion to 
the Lord ( Ishvara-pranidhana), andDharana, the fixing of 
the internal organ on its subject as directed in the Yoga 
practice. For further details, I refer the reader to my in- 
troduction to the work entitled “The Serpent Power” 
(2nd Ed., 1926). Here I will only deal shortly with 
Laya-yoga or the arousing of Kundalini Shakti, a subject 
of the highest importance in the Tantra Shastra, and 
without some knowledge of which much of its ritual will 
not be understood. I cannot here enter into all the details 
which demand a lengthy exposition, and which 1 have 
given in the Introduction to the two Sanskrit works 
called Shatchakranirupana, and Paduk&panchaka translat- 
ed in the volume, “The Serpent Power” which deals with 
Kundalini Shakti and the piercing by Her of the six 
bodily centres or Chakras. The general principle and 
meaning of this Yoga* has never yet been published, and 
the present Chapter is devoted to a short summary of 
these two points only. 

All the world (1 speak, of course, of those interested in 
such subjects) is beginning to speak of Kundaliid Shakti, 
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“cette fameuse Kundalini” as a French friend of mine calls 
Her. 1 here is considerable talk about the Chakras and the 
Serpent Power but lack of understanding as to what they 
mean. Ihis, as usual, is sought to be covered by an air of 
mystery, mystical mists, and sometimes the attitude ; “ I 
should much like to tell you if only I were allowed to give 
it out.” A silly Indian boast of which I lately read is, “I 
have the key and I keep it.” Those who really have the 
key to anything are superior men, above boasting. “ Mysti- 
cism,” which is often confused thinking, is also a fertile 
soil of humbug. I do not, of course, speak of true Mysti- 
cism. Like all other matters in this Indian Shasbra the 
basis of this Yoga is essentially rational. Its thought, like 
that of the ancients generally, whether of East or West, 
has in general the form and brilliance of a cut gem. It is 
this quality which makes it so dear to some of those who 
have had to wade through the slush of much modem thought 
and literature. No attempt has hitherto been made to 
explain the general principles which underlie it. This 
form of Yoga is an application of the general principles 
relating to Shakti with which I have already dealt. The 
subject has both a theoretical and practical aspect. The 
latter is concerned with the teaching of the method in such 
a way that the aspirant may give effect to it. This cannot 
be learnt from books but only from the Guru who has himself 
successfully practised this Yoga. Apart from difficulties, 
inherent in written explanations, it cannot be practically 
learnt from books, because the canying out of the method 
is affected by the nature and capacity of the Sadhaka and 
what takes place during his Sadhand. Further, though 
some general features of the method have been explained 
to me, I have had no practical experience myself of this 
Power. 1 am not speaking as a Yogi in this method, which 
I am not; but as one who has read and studied the 
Sh&stra on this matter, and has had the further advantage 
of some oral explanations which have enabled me to better 
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onderstand it. 1 have dealt with this practical side, so far as 
it is possible to me, in my work on “The Serpent Power”. 
Even so far as the matter can be dealt with in writing, I 
cannot, within the limits of such a paper as this, deal with 
it in any way fully. A detailed description of the Chakras 
and their significance cannot be attempted here. 1 refer the 
reader to the work entitled “ The Serpent Power” (second 
Edition). What I wish to do is to treat the subject on the 
broadest lines possible and to explain the fundamental 
principles which underlie this Yc^a method. It is because 
these are not understood that there is much confused think- 
ii^ and misty, if not mystical, talk upon the subject. How 
many persons, for instance, can correctly answer the question, 
‘*What is Kmidalini Shakti?” One may be told that it 
is a Power or Shakti ; that it is coiled like a serpent in the 
Mulddlulra ; and that it is wakened and goes up through 
the Chakras to the SahasrSxa. But what Shakti is it? 
Why, again, is it coiled like a serpent ? What is the meaning 
of this 1 What is the nature of the Power ? Why is it 
in the MulMhdra ? What is the meaning of “ awakening” 
the power 1 Why if awakened should it go up ? What 
are the Chakras ? It is easy to say that they are regions or 
lotuses. What are they in themselves ? Why have each 
oi the lotuses a different number of petals ? What is a 
petcd? What and why are the “Letters” on them? What 
is the effect of gmng to the Sahasr&ra : and how does that 
^Eect come about ? These and other similar questions require 
an MKtwer before this form of Yoga can be understood. 
I have said smnething as to the Letters in the chapters on 
8hakt4 as Mantra and Vamam&l&. With th^ and with other 
gmieral questions, rather than with the details of the ^ 
Oiakras, set forth in “The Serpent Power” I will here deal. 

In the first place, it is necessary to renumber tibe funda- 
mental principle of the Tantra ShSstra to which 1 have 
already lefmed, viz., that man is a microcosm (Kdiudxa- 
ImlnnlbMla). Whatever exists in the outer universe exists 
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in him. All the Tattvas and the worlds are within him 
and so are the supreme Shiva-Shahti. 

The body may be divided into two main parts, namely, 
the head and trank on one hand, and the on the other. 
In man, the centre of the body is between these two, at the 
base of the spine where the begin. Supporting the 
trunk and throughout the whole body there is the q>inid 
cord. This is the axis of the body, just as Mount Meru is 
the axis of the earth. Hence man’s spine is called Mem- 
danda, the Mem or axis-stafi. The legs and feet are gross 
matter which show less signs of consciousness than the 
trunk with its spinal white and grey matter ; which trunk 
itself is greatly subordinate in this respect to the head 
containing the organ of mind, or physical brain, with its 
white and grey matter. The position of the white and 
grey matter in the head and spinal column respectively 
are reversed. The body and legs below the centre are 
the seven lower or nether worlds upheld by the sustaining 
Shaktis of the universe. From the centre upwards, con- 
sciousness more, freely manifests through the spinal and 
cerebral centres. Here there are the seven upper regions 
or Lokas, a term which SatySnanda in his commentary on 
Isha Upanishad says, means “ what are seen” (Lokyante), 
that is, experienced and are hence the fruits of Karma in 
the form of particular re-birth. These regions, namely, 
Bhuh, Bhuvah, Svah, Tapah, Jana, Mahah, and Satya Lokas 
correspond with the six centres; five in the trunk, the 
sixth in the lower cerebral centre ; and the seventh in the 
upper Brain or Satyaloka, the abode of the supreme Shiva- 
Shakti. 

The six centres are the Mul&dhdxa or root-support 
situated at the base of the spinal column in a position 
midway in the perina?um between the root of the genitals 
and the anus. Above it, in the region of the genitals, 
abdomen, heart, chest or throat and in the forehead be- 
tween the two eyes (Bhrumadhye) are the Sv&dhishth&na, 
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Manipura, An&hata, Yishuddha and Ajn§. Chakras or 
lotuses (Padma) respectively. These are the chief centres, 
thouigh the books speak of others such as the Lalan§. and 
Manas and Soma Chakras. In fact, in the.Advaita M&r- 
tanda, a modem Sanskrit book by the late Gum. of the 
Mah&r4j4 of Kashmir, some fifty Chakras and Adh4ras are 
mentioned : though the six stated are the chief upon which 
all accounts agree. And so it is said, “How can there be 
any Siddhi for him who knows not the six Chakras, the 
sixteen Adharas, the five Ethers and the three Lingas in 
his own body ?” The seventh region beyond the Chakras 
is the upper brain, the highest centre of manifestation of 
Consciousness in the body and therefore the abode of the 
supreme Shiva-Shakti. When “abode” is said, it is not 
meant, of course, that the Supreme is there placed in the 
sense of our “placing”, namely, it is there and not 
elsewhere. The Supreme is never localized whilst its mani- 
festations are. It is everywhere both within and without 
the body, but it is said to be in the Sahasrara, because it is 
there that the Supreme Shiva-Shakti is realized. And this 
must be so, because consciousness is realized by entering 
in and passing through the highest manifestation of mind, 
the Sattvamayi Buddhi, above and beyond which is Chit 
and Chidrupini Shakti themselves. From their Shiva- 
Shakti Tattva aspect are evolved Mind in its form as Buddhi, 
Ahamkdra, Manas and associated senses (Indriyas) the 
centre of which is in and above the Ajn^ Chakra and below 
the Sahasr4ra. From Ahamkara proceed the Tanm3,tras or 
generals of the sense-particulars which evolve the five forms 
of sensible matter (Bhuta), namely, Akasha (“Ether”), 
Vayu (“Air”), Agni (“Fire”), Apas (“Water”), and Prithivi 
(“Earth”). The English translation given of these terms 
do not imply that the Bhutas are the same as the English 
elements of air, fire, water, earth. The terms indicate 
varying degrees of matter from the ethereal to the solid. 
Thus Prithivi or earth is any matter in the Prithivi state ; 
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that is, which may be sensed by the Indciya of smell. Mind 
and matter pervade the whole body. 'But there are centres 
therein in which they are predominant. Thus Ajnd. is a 
centre of mind, and the five lower Chakras are centres of 
the five Bhutas ; Vishuddha of Ak&sha, An^lhata of Vayu, 
Manipura of Agni, SvddhishthSna of Apas, and MulddhSra 
of Prithivi. 

In short, man as a microcosm is the aU-pervading. Spirit 
(which most purely manifests in the Sahasr&ra) vehicled by 
Shakti in the form of Mind and Matter the centres of which 
are the sixth and following five Chakras respectively. 

The six Chakras have been identified with the following 
plexuses commencing from the lowest, the MulUdh&ra Ihe 
Sacrococcygeal plexus, the Sacral plexus, the Solar plexus 
(which forms the great junction of the right and left sym- 
pathetic chains Id4 and Pingal&) with the cferebro-spinal 
axis. Connected with this is the Lumbar plexus. Then 
follows the Cardiac plexus (An&data), Laryngeal plexus, and 
lastly the Ajna or cerebellum with its two lobes, and above 
this the Manas Chakra or sensorium with its six lobes, the 
Soma-chakra or middle Cerebrum, and lastly the Sahasr&ra 
or upper Cerebrum. To some extent these localizations are 
yet tentative. This statement may involve an erroneous 
view of what the Chakras really are, and is likely to produce 
wrong notions concerning them in others. The six Chakras 
themselves are vital centres within the spinal column in the 
white and grey matter there. They may, however, and 
probably do, infiuence and govern the gross tract outside the 
spine in the bodily region lateral to, and co-extensive with, 
that section of the spinal column in which a particular 
centre is situated. The Chakras are centres of Shakti as 
vital force. In other words, they are centres of Pr3,nashakti 
manifested by Pranavayu in the living body, the presiding 
Devatas of which are names for the Universal Consciousness 
as It manifests in the form of those centres. The Chakras 
are not perceptible to the gross senses, whatever may be a 
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Yogi’s powers to observe what is beyond the senses (At!n- 
diiya). Even if they were perceptible in the living body 
which they help to organize, they disappear with the dis- 
integration of organism at death. 

In an article on “The Physical Errors of Hinduism”, 
(Calcutta Review, XI, 436-440) it was said: — “It would 
indeed excite the surprise of our readers to hear that the 
Hindus, who would not even touch a dead body, much less 
dissect it (which is incorrect), should possess any anatomical 

knowledge at all It is the Tantras that furnish us with 

some extraordinary pieces of information concerning the 
human body. . . .But of all the Hindu Sh4stras extant, the 

Tantras lie in the greatest obscurity The Tantrik theory, 

on which the well-known Yoga called ‘Shatchakrabheda’ 
is founded, supposes the existence of six main internal organs, 
called Chakras or Padmas, all bearing a special resemblance 
to that famous flower, the lotus. These are placed one 
above the other, and connected by three imaginary chains, 
the emblems of the Ganges, the Yamuna, and the Sarasvaij. 

Such is the obstinacy with which the Hindus adhere 

to these erroneous notions, that, even when we show them 
by actual dissection the non-existence of the imaginary 
Chakras in the human body, they will rather have recourse 
to excuses revolting to common-sense than acknowledge 
the evidence of their own eyes. They say, with a shame- 
lessness unparalleled, that these Padmas exist as long as a 
man lives, but disappear the moment he dies.” This 
alleged “Shamelessness” reminds me of the story of a doctor 
who told my father “ that he had performed many post- 
mortems and had never yet discovered a soul.” 

The petals of the lotuses vary being 4, 6, 10, 12, 16, 2 
respectively ; commencing from the MulSdh&ra and ending 
with Ajnd.. There are 50 in all, as are the letters of the 
alphabet which are in the petals ; that is, the M&trik&s are 
associated with the Tattvas since both are products of 
the same creative Cosmic Process manifesting either as 
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physiological or psychological function. It is noteworthy 
that the number of the petals is that of the letters leaving, 
out either Ksha or the Second La, and that these BO multi’ 
plied by 20 are in the 1000 petals of the SahasrSxa, a numb^ 
which is probably only indicative of multitude and magni- 
tude. 

But why, it may be asked, do the petals vary in number? 
Why, for instance, are there 4 in the MulSdhSira and 6 in the 
Sv&dhishth&na ? The answer given is that the number of 
petals in any Chakra is determined by the number and 
position of the Nadls or Yoga “nerves” around that Chakra. 
Thus, four N&dis surrounding and passing through the vital 
movements of the Muladhd,ra Chakra give it the appearance 
of a lotus of fom petals. The petals are thus configurations 
made by the position of Nadis at any particular centre. 
These Nadis are not those which are known to the Vaidya 
of Medical Shastras. The latter are gross physical nerves. 
But the former here spoken of are called Yoga-Nadis and 
are subtle channels (Vivara) along which the Pranik cmrents 
flow. The term N&di comes from the root “Nad” which 
means motion. The body is filled with an uncountable 
number of Nidis. If they were revealed to the eye the 
body would present the appearance of a highly compli- 
cated chart of ocean currents. Superficially the water 
seems one and the same. But examination shows that it 
is moving with varying degrees of force in all directions. 
All these lotuses exist in the spinal column. 

An Indian physician and Sanskritist has, in the Guy’s 
Hospital Gazette, expressed the opinion that better anatomy 
is given in the Tantras than in the purely medical works of 
the Hindus. I have attempted elsewhere to co-relate 
present and ancient anatomy and physiology. I can, 
however, only mention here some salient points, first 
pointing out that the Shivasvarodaya Shastra gives promi- 
nence to nerve centres and nerve currents (Yfiyu) and their 
control, such teaching being for the purpose of worship 
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(Up&Ban&) and Yoga. The aims and object of the two 
Sh&stras are not the same. 

The Meiudanda is the vertebral column. Western 
Anatomy divides it into five regions ; and it is to be noted 
in corroboration of the theory here exposed that these cor- 
respond with the regions in which the five Chakras are 
situate. The central spinal system comprises the brain 
or encephalon contained within the skull (in which are the 
LalanI, AjnS., Manas, Soma Chakras and the Sahasr§,ra) ; 
as also the spinal cord extending from the upper border of 
the Atlas below the cerebellum and descendmg to the 
second lumbar vertebra where it tapers to a point called 
the filum terminale. Within the spine is the cord, a com- 
pound of grey and white brain matter, in which are the 
five lower Chakras. It is noteworthy that the filum termi- 
nale was formerly thought to be mere fibrous cord, an un- 
suitable vehicle, one might think, for the Muladhara Chakra 
and Kundali Shakti. Recent microscopic investigations 
have, however, disclosed the existence of highly sensitive 
grey matter in the filum terminale which represents the 
position of the Muladhd>ra. According to W'^estem science, 
the spinal cord is not merely a conductor between the 
periphery and the centres of sensation and volition, but 
is also an independent centre or group of centres. The 
SushumnS, is a Nfi,di in the centre of the spinal column. 
Its base is called the Brahmadv3.ra or Gate of Brahman. 
As regards the physiological relations of the Chakras all 
that can be said with any degree of certainty is that the 
four above the MulMh§,ra have relation to the genito-ex- 
cretory, digestive, cardiac and respiratory functions, and 
that the two upper centres, the Ajna (with associated 
Chakras) and the Sahasr§,ra denote various forms of its 
cerebral activity ending in the repose of Pure Consciousness 
therein gained through Yoga. The Nddis on each side 
called Id& and Fingali. are the left and right sympathetic 
cords crossing the central column from one side to the other, 
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making at the Ajnl. with the Sushumna a three-fold knot 
called Triveni ; which is said to be the spot in the Medulla 
where the sjinupathetic cords join together and whence they 
takp their origin these Nadis together with the two-lobed 
Ajna and the SushunmS, forming the figure of the Caducem 
of the God Mercury which is said by some to represent them. 

How then does this Yoga compare with others? 

It will now be asked what are the general principles 
which underlie the Yoga practice above described. How is 
it that the rousing of Kundalini Shakti and her Union with 
Shiva effect the state of ecstatic union (Sam&dhi) and 
spiritual experience which is alleged. 1 he reader who has 
understood the general principles recorded in the previous 
essays should, if he has not already divined it, readily 
appreciate the answer here given. 

In the first place, there are two main lines of Yoga, 
namely, Dhyana or Bhavani Yoga and Kundali Yoga, the 
subject of this work ; and there is a marked difference 
between the two. The first class of Yoga is that in which 
ecstasy (Samadhi) is attained by intellective processes 
(Kriya-jnana) of meditation and the like, with the aid, it 
may be, of auxiliary processes of Mantra or Hatha Yoga 
(other than the rousing of Kundalini Shakti) and by detach- 
ment from the world ; the second stands apart as that por- 
tion of Hatha Yoga in which, though intellective processes 
are not neglected, the creative and sustaining Shakti of the 
whole body is actually and truly united with the Lord 
Consciousness. The Yogi makes Her introduce him to Her 
Lord, and enjoys the bliss of union through Her. Though it 
is he who arouses Her, it is She who gives Jnana, for She is 
Herself that. The Dhy§,nayogi gains what acquaintance 
with the supreme state his own meditative powers can give 
him and knows not the enjoyment of union with Shiva in 
and through his fundamental Body-Power. The two forms 
of Yoga differ both as to method and result. The Hatha- 
yogi regards his Yoga and its fruit as the highest. The 
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Jn&aayogi may think similarly of his own. Kundalini 
is so renowned that many seek to know Her. Having 
studied the theory of this Yoga, 1 have been often asked 
** Whether one can get on without it.” The answer is, “It 
depends upon what you are looking for.” If you want to 
rouse Eimdalini Shakti to enjoy the bliss of union of Shiva 
and Shakti through Her and to gain the accompanying 
Powers (Siddhi), it is obvious that this end can only, if at 
all, be achieved by the Yoga here described. But if Libera- 
tion is sought without desire for union through Kundali 
then such Yoga is not necessary ; for Liberation may be 
obtained by pure Jn§,nayoga through detachment, the 
exercise, and then the stilling of the mind, without any 
reference to the central Bodily-Power at all. Instead of 
setting out in and from the world to unite wjth Shiva, the 
JnSnayogi, to attain this result, detaches himself from the 
world. The one is the path of enjoyment and the other of 
asceticism.. SamSdhi may also be obtained on the path of 
devotion (Bhakti) as on that of knowledge. Indeed, the 
highest devotion (Parabhakti) is not different from know- 
ledge. Both are realization. But, whilst Liberation (Mukti) 
is attainable by either method, there are other marked 
differences between the two. A DhySnayogi should not 
n^lect his body knowing that as he is both mind and 
matter each reacts, the one upon the other. Neglect or 
mere mortification of the body is more apt to produce dis- 
ordered imagination than a true spiritual experience. He 
is not concerned, however, with the body in the sense that the 
Hathayog! is. It is possible to be a successful Dhy3,nayo^ 
and yet to be weak in body and health, sick, and short-lived. 
His body and not he himself determines when he shall die. 
He cannot die at will. When he is in SamSdhi, Kxmdal! 
Shakti is still sleeping in the Mul§idh§,ra and none of the 
ph 3 rsical symptoms and psychical bliss, or powers (Siddhi) 
described as accompanying Her rousing are observed in his 
case. The Ecstasis which he calls “Liberation while yet 
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living” (Jivanmukti) is not a state like that of real Libera- 
tion. He may be still subject to a sufEering body from which 
he escapes only at death, when, if at aU, he is liberated. His 
ecstasy is in the nature of a meditation which passes into 
the Void (Bh4vanS,sam&dhi) efEected through negation of 
all thought-form (Chitta-vritti) and detachment from the 
world ; a comp^atively negative process in which the 
positive act of raising the central power of the body takes 
no part. By his effort the mind, which is a product of 
Kundaliid as Prakriti Shakti, together with its worldly 
desires is stilled so that the veil produced by mental func- 
tioning is removed from Consciousness. In Layayoga, 
Kundalini Herself, when roused by the Yo^ (for such rousing 
is his act and part), achieves for him this illumination. 

But why, it may be asked, should one trouble over the 
body and its Central Power, the more particularly as 
there are unusual risks and difficulties involved ? The 
answer has been already given— alleged completeness and 
certainty of realization through the agency of the Power 
which is knowledge itself (Jn4narup& Shakti), an interme- 
diate acquisition of Powers (Siddhi), and intermediate and 
final enjoyment. This answer may, however, be usefully 
developed as a fundamental principle of the Sh&kta 
Tantra. 

The Shakta Tantra claims to give both Enjoyment 
(Bhukti) in the world and Liberation (Mukti) from 
all worlds. This claim is based on a profoundly true 
principle, given AdvaitavSda as a basis. If the ultimate 
reality is the One which exists in two aspects of quiescent 
enjo 3 nnent of the Self, in liberation from all form and active 
enjoyment of objects, that is, as pure spirit and spirit in 
matter, then a complete union with Beality demands such 
unity in both of Its aspects. It must be known both “ here” 
(Iha) and “there” (Amutra). When rightly apprehended 
and practised, there is truth in the doctrine which teaches 
that man should make the best of both wmrlds. There is. 
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no real incompatibility between the two, provided action 
is taken in conformity with the universal law of manifest- 
ation. It is held to be false teaching that happiness here- 
after can only be had by absence of enjoyment now, or in 
deliberately sought-for suffering and mortification. It is 
the one Shiva who is the Supreme Blissful Experience and 
who appears in the form of man with a life of mingled plea- 
sure and pain. Both happiness here and the bliss of Liber- 
ation here and hereafter may be attained, if the identity of 
these Shivas be realized in every human act. This will be 
adiieved by making every human function, without exception, 
a religious act of sacrifice and worship (Yajna). In the 
ancient Vaidik ritual, enjoyment by way of food and drink 
was preceded and accompanied by ceremonial sacrifice and 
ritual. Such enjoyment was the fruit of the sacrifice and 
the gift of the Devas. At a higher stage in the life of a 
Sadhaka, it is offered to the One from whom all gifts come 
and of whom the Devatas are inferior limited forms. But 
this offering also involves a dualism from which the highest 
Monistic (Advaita) Sadhana of the Shakta Tantra is free.’ 
Here the individual life and the world-life are known as 
one. And so the Tantrik Sadhaka, when eating or drinking 
or fulfilling any other of the natural functions of the body 
does so, saying and believing, Shivo’ham, “I am Shiva”, 
Bhairavo’ham, “I am Bhairava”, “Sa’ham”, “I am She”. 
It is not merely the separate individual who thus acts and 
enjoys. It is Shiva who does so in and through him. Such 
an one recognizes, as has been well said, that his life and 
the play of all its activities are not a thing apart, to be held 
and pursued egotistically for its and his own separate sake, 
as though enjoyment was something to be filched from life 
by his own unaided strength and with a sense of separated- 
ness ; but his life and all its activities are conceived as part 
of the Divine action in nature Shakti manifesting and 
operating in the form of man. He realizes in the pulsing 
beat of his heart the rhythm which throbs through and is 
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the sign of the Universal Life. To neglect or to deny the 
needs of the body, to think of it as something not divine, is 
to neglect and deny the greater life of which it is a part ; 
and to falsify the great doctrine of the unity of all and of 
the ultimate identity of Matter and Spirit. Governed by 
such a concept, even the lowliest physical needs take on a 
cosmic significance. The body is Shakti. Its needs are 
Shakti’s needs ; when man enjoys, it is Shakti who enjoys 
through him. In all he sees and does, it is the Mother who 
looks and acts. His eyes and hands are Hers. The whole 
body and all its functions are Her manifestation. To fully 
realize Her as such is to perfect this particular manifesta- 
tion of Hers which is himself. Man when seeking to be the 
master of himself, seeks so on all the planes to be physical, 
mental and spiritual ; nor can they be severed, for they are aU 
related, being but differing aspects of the one all-pervading 
Consciousness. Who is the more divine ; he who neglects 
and spurns the body or mind that he may attain some fan- 
cied spiritual superiority, or he who rightly cherishes both 
as forms of the one Spirit which they clothe ? Kealization 
is more speedily and truly attained by discerning Spirit in 
and as all being and its activities, than by fleemg from and 
casting these aside as being either unspiritual or iQusory and 
impediments in the path. If not rightly conceived, they 
may be impediments and the cause of fall ; otherwise they 
become instruments of attainment; and what others are 
there to hand ? And so the KulS,mava Tantra says, “ By 
what men fall by that they rise.” When acts are done in 
the right feeling and frame of mind (Bhava), those acts give 
enjoyment (Bhukti), and the repeated and prolonged Bhava 
produces at length that divine experience (Tattvajnana) 
which is Liberation. When the Mother is seen in aU things, 
She is at length realized as She who is beyond them all. 

These general principles have their more frequent appli- 
cation in the life of the world before entrance on the path 
of Yoga proper. The Yoga here described is, however, abo 
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an application of these same principles, in so far as it is 
claimed that thereby both Bhukti and Mukti are attained. 
Ordinarily, it is said, that where there is Yoga there is no 
Bhoga (enjoyment) ; but in Kaula teaching. Yoga is Bhoga, 
and Bhoga is Yoga, and the world itself becomes the seat 
of Liberation ( Yogo bhogdyate., mokshdyate samsdrah). 

By the lower processes of Hathayoga it is sought to 
attain a perfect physical body which will also be a wholly 
fit instrument by which the mind may function. A perfect 
mind, again, approaches, and in SamSdhi passes into, Pure 
Consciousness itself. The Hathayogi thus seeks a body 
which shall be as strong as steel, healthy, free from suffer- 
ing and therefore long-lived. Master of the body he is, 
master of both life and death. His lustrous form enjoys 
the vitality of youth. He lives as long as he has the will 
to live and enjoy in the world of forms. His death is the 
“death at will” {Ichchhd-mriiyu) ; when making the great 
and wonderfully expressive gesture of dissolution (Samhara- 
mudra) he grandly departs. But, it may be said, the Hatha- 
jo^ do get sick and die. In the first place, the full disci- 
pline is one of difficulty and risk, and can only be pursued 
under the guidance of a skilled Guru. As the Goraksha 
Samhita says, unaided and unsuccessful practice may lead 
not only to disease but death. He who seeks to conquer the 
Lord of Death incurs the risk, on failure, of a more speedy 
conquest by Him. All who attempt this Yoga do not of 
course succeed or meet with the same measure of success. 
Those who fail not only incur the infirmities of ordinary 
men, but also others brought on by practices which have 
been ill pursued or for which they are not fit. Those again 
who do succeed, do so in varying degree. One may prolong 
his life to the sacred age of 84, others to 100, others yet 
further. In theory at least those who are perfected (Siddha) 
go from this plane when they will. All have not the same 
capacity or opportunity, through want of will, bodily strength, 
or circumstance. All may not be willing or able to follow 
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the strict rules necessary for success. Nor does modem 
life offer in general the opportunities for so complete a 
physical culture. All men may not desire such a life or 
may think the attainment of it not worth the trouble in* 
volved. Some may wish to be rid of their body and that 
as speedily as possible. It is therefore said that it is easier 
to gain Liberation than Deathlessness. The former may 
be had by unselfishness, detachment from the world, moral 
and mental discipline. But to conquer death is harder 
than this, for these qualities and acts will not alone avail. 
He who does so conquer holds life in the hollow of one hand, 
and if he be a successful (Siddha) Yogi, Liberation in the 
other. He has Enjoyment and Liberation. He is the 
Emperor who is Master of the World and the Possessor of 
the Bliss which is beyond all worlds. Therefore it is claimed 
by the Hathayo^ that every SMhanfi, is inferior to Hatha* 
yoga. 

The Hathayo^ who works for Liberation does so 
throiigh the Yoga Sadhana here described which gives both 
Enjoyment and Liberation. At every centre to which he 
rouses Kundalini he experiences a special form of bliss 
(Ananda) and gains special powers (Siddhi). Carrying Her 
to the Shiva of his cerebral centre he enjoys the Supreme 
Bliss which in its nature is that of Liberation, and which 
when established in permanence is Liberation itself on the 
loosening of Spirit and Body. She who “ shines like a chain 
of lights”, a lightning flash — in the centre of his body is the 
“Inner Woman” to whom reference was made when it was 
said, “ What need have 1 of any outer woman ? 1 have an 
Inner Woman within myself.” The V!ra (Heroic) Sadhaka, 
knowing himself as the embodiment of Shiva (Shivo’ham), 
unites with woman as the embodiment of Shakti on the 
physical plane. The Divya (Divine) S&dhaka or Yog! 
unites within himself his own Principles, female and male, 
which are the “ Heart of the Lord” (Hridayam Parameshituh) 
or Shakti and Her Lord Consciousness or Shiva. It is 
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their union which is the mystic coition (Maithuna) of the 
Tantias. There are two forms of union (Samarasya), namely, 
the first which is the gross (Sthula), or the union of the 
physical embodiments of the Supreme Consciousness ; and 
the second which is the subtle (Sukshma), or the union of 
the quiescent and active principles in Consciousness itself. 
It is the latter which is Liberation. 

Lastly, what, in a philosophical sense, is the nature 
of the process here described ? Shortly stated, Energy 
(Shakti) polarises itself into two forms, namely, static or 
potential (Kundalini) and dynamic (the working forces 
of the body as Prana). Behind all activity there is a static 
background. This static centre in the human body is the 
central Serpent Power in the Muladhara (Root-support). It 
is the Power which is the static support (AdhSra) of the 
whole body and all its moving Pr^nik forces. This Centre 
(Kendra) of Power is a gross form of Chit or Consciousness ; 
that is, in itself (Svarupa), it is Consciousness ; and by 
appearance it is a Power which, as the highest form of 
Force, is a manifestation of it. Just as there is a distinction 
(thou^ identical at base) between the supreme quiescent 
Consciousness and Its active Power (Shakti) : so when 
Consciousness manifests as Energy (Shakti), it possesses the 
twin aspects of potential and kinetic Energy. There can 
be no partition in fact of Reality. J’o the perfect eye of 
the Siddha the process of Becoming is an ascription 
(AdhySsa). To the imperfect eye of the S^dhaka, that is, 
the aspirant for Siddhi (perfected accomplishment), to the 
spirit which is still toiling through the lower planes and 
variously identifying itself with them. Becoming is tending 
to appear and appearance is real. The Shd,kta Tantra is a 
rendering of Vedantik Truth from this practical point of 
view, and represents the world-process as a polarization 
in Consciousness itself. This polarity as it exists in, and 
as, the body is destroyed by Yoga which disturbs the 
equilibrium of bodily consciousness, which consciousness is 
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the result of the maintenance of these two poles. In the 
human body the potential pole of Energy which is the 
Supreme Power is stirred to action, on which the moving 
forces (dynamic Shakti) supported by it are drawn thereto, 
and the whole dynamism thus engendered moves upward to 
unite with the quiescent Consciousness in the Highest Lotus. 

There is a polarization of Shakti into two forms — 
static and dynamic. In a correspondence I had with 
Professor Pramatha N4tha MukhyopSdhyaya, on this subject, 
he very well developed this point and brought forward 
some suitable illustrations of it, of which I am glad to avail 
myself of. He pointed out that, in the first place, in the 
mind or experience this polarization or polarity is patent 
to reflection : namely, the polarity between pure Chit and 
the Stress which is involved in it. This Stress or Shakti 
develops the mind through an infinity of forms and changes, 
themselves involved in the pure unboimded Ether of 
Consciousness, the Chidakasha. I’his analysis exhibits the 
primordial Shakti in the same two polar forms as before, 
static and dynamic. Here the polarity is most fundamental 
and approaches absoluteness, though, of course, it is to 
be remembered that there is no absolute rest except in p\ire 
Chit. Cosmic energy is in an equilibrium which is relative 
and not absolute. 

Passing from mind, let us take matter. The 
atom of modern science has, as I have already pointed 
out, ceased to be an atom in the sense of an indivisible unit 
of matter. According to the electron theory, the so-called 
atom is a miniature universe resembling our solar system. 
At the centre of this atomic system we have a charge 
of positive electricity roimd which a cloud of negative 
charges called Electrons revolve. The positive and negative 
charges hold each other in check so that the atom is in 
a condition of equilibrated energy and does not ordinarily 
break up, though it may do so on the dissociation which 
is the characteristic of all matter, but which is so clearly 
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manifest in radio-activity of radium. We have thus here 
again a positive charge at rest at the centre, and negative 
charges in motion round about the centre. What is thus 
said about the atom applies to the whole cosmic system and 
universe. In the world-system, the planets revolve roimd 
the Sun, and that system itself is probably (taken as a whole) 
a moving mass around some other relatively static centre, 
until we arrive at the Brahma-bindu which is the point 
of Absolute Rest, round which all forms revolve and by 
which all are maintained. He has aptly suggested other 
illustrations of the same process. Thus, in the tissues of the 
living body, the operative energy is polarized into two forms 
of energy— anabolic and katabolic, the one tending to 
change and the other to conserve the ti^ues ; the actual 
condition of the tissues being simply the resultant of these 
two co-existent or concurrent activities. In the case, again, 
of the impregnated ovum, Shakti is already presented in its 
two polar aspects, namely, the ovum (possibly the static) and 
the spermatazoon, the dynamic. The germ cell does not 
cease to be sucL It splits into two, one half, the somatic 
cell gradually developing itself into the body of the animal, 
Hie other half remaining encased within the body practically 
unchanged and as the germ-plasm is transmitted in the 
process of reproduction to the offspring. 

In short, Shakti, when manifesting, divides itself into 
two polar aspects— static and dynamic— which implies that 
you cannot have it in a dynamic form without at the same 
time having it in a static form, much like the poles of a 
magnet. In any given sphere of activity of force, we must 
have, according to the cosmic principle, a static background 
—Shakti at rest or “coiled” as the Tantras say. This 
scientific truth is illustrated in the figure of the TSntrik 
K3lt The Divine Mother moves as the Kinetic Shakti 
on the breast of Sadfishiva who is the static backgroimd of 
pure Chit which is actionless (Nishkriya) ; the Cunamay! 
Mother being all activity. 
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The Cosmic Shakti is the collectivity (Samashti) in 
rdation to vrhich the Kundali in particular bodies is the 
Vyashti (individual) Shakti. The body is, as 1 have stated, 
a microcosm (Kshudrabrahmanda). In the livii^ body 
there is, therefore, the same polarization of which I have 
spoken. From the MahUkundal! the universe has sprui^. 
In Her supreme form She is at rest, coiled round and one 
(as Chidrupini) with the Shivabindu. She is then at rest. 
She next uncoils Herself to manifest. Here the three coils 
of which the Tantras speak are the three Gunas, and the 
three and a half coils to which the Kubjikd, Tantra alludes 
are Prakriti and its three Gunas together with the Yikritis. 
Her 60 coils are the letters of the alphabet. As She goes on 
uncoiling, the Tattvas and the MS>trik&s, the Mothers of 
the Yamas, issue from Her. She is thus moving, and 
continues even after creation to move in the Tattvas so 
created. For as they are bom of movement, they continue 
to move. The whole world (Jagat) as the Sanskrit term 
implies, is moving. She thus continues creatively active 
until She has evolved Prithivi, the last of the Tattvas. First 
She creates mind and then matter. This latter becomes 
more and more dense. It has been su^ested that the 
Mah&bhutas are the Densities of modem science: — ^Air 
density associated with the maximum velocity of gravity ; 
Fire density associated with the velocity of light; Water 
or fluid , density associated with molecular velocity and the 
equatorial velocity of the Earth’s rotation; and Earth 
density, that of basalt associated with the Newtoniah velocity 
of sound. However this be, it is plain that the Bhutas 
represent an increasing density of matter until it reaches 
its three-dimensional solid form. When Shakti has created 
this last or Prithivi Tattva, what is there further for 
Her to do ? Nothing. She therefore, then again resis. 
She is again coiled, which means that She is at rest. “At 
rest”, again, means that She assumes a static form. Shakti, 
however, is never exhausted, that is, emptied into any of 
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its forms. Therefore, Kimdal! Shakti at this point is, as 
it were, the Shakti left over (though yet a plenum) after the 
. Prithivi, the last of the Bhutas has been created. We 
have thus Mah§,kundali at rest as Chidrupini Shakti in the 
Sahasr^a, the point of absolute rest ; and then the body 
in which the relative static centre is Kundalf at rest, and 
round this centre the whole of the bodily forces move. They 
are Shakti, and so is Eundali Shakti. The difference between 
the two is that they are Shakti in specific differentiated 
forms in movcnunt ; and Kundali Shakti is undifferentiated, 
residual Shakti at rest, that is, coiled. She is (toiled in the 
MfilSdhlra, which means fundamental support, and which 
is at the same time the seat of the Prithivi or last solid 
Tattva and of the residual Shakti or Kundalini. The body 
may, therefore, be compared to a magnet with two poles. 
The Mulfidh§,ra, in so far as it is the seat of Kundali Shakti, 
a comparatively gross form of Chit (being Chit-Shakti and 
MayS-Shakti) is the static pole in relation to the rest of the 
body which is dynamic. The “working” that is the body 
necessarily presupposes and finds such a static support ; 
hence the name Muladhara. In one sense the static Shakti 
at the MullUlh§>ra is necessarily co-existent with the creating 
and evolving Shakti of the body ; because the dynamic 
aspect or pole can never be without its static counterpart. 
In another sense, it is the residual Shakti left over after such 
operation. 

What, then, happens in the accomplishment of this 
Yoga ? This static Shakti is affected by Pran&yama and 
other Yogik processes and becomes dynamic. Thus, when 
completely dynamic, that is, when Eundali unites with 
Shiva in the SahasrSra, the polarization of the body gives 
way. The two poles are united in one and there is the 
state of consciousness called Sam&dhi. The polarization, 
of course, takes place in consciousness. The body actually 
continues to exist as an object of observation to others. It 
Qontinues its organic life. But man’s consciousness of his 
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body and all other objects is withdrawn because the mind 
has ceased, so far as his consciousness is concerned, the 
function, having been withdrawn into its ground which is 
consciousness. 

How is the body sustained ? In the first place, though 
Kundal! Shakti is the static centre of the whole body as a 
complete conscious organism, yet each of the parts of the 
body and their constituent cells have their own static 
centres which uphold such parts or cells. Next, the theory 
of the TSntriks themselves is that Kundali ascends, and 
that the body, as a complete organism, is maintained by 
the “nectar” which flows from the union of Shiva and 
Shakti in the Sahasr§,ra. This nectar is an ejection of 
power generated by their union. My friend, however, 
whom I have cited, is of opinion (and for this grounds may 
be urged) that the potential Kimdali Shakti becomes only 
partly and not wholly converted into kinetic Shakti; and 
yet since Shakti - even as given in the Mula centre — is an 
infinitude, it is not depleted ; the potential store always 
remaining unexhausted. In this case, the dynamic equiva- 
lent is a partial conversion of one mode of energy into an- 
other. If, however, the coiled power at the became 
absolutely uncoiled, there would result the dissolution of 
the three bodies, gross, subtle and causal, and consequently 
Videha-Mukti,— because the static background in relation 
to a particular form of existence would, according to this 
hypothesis, have wholly given way. He would explain 
the fact that the body becomes cold as a corpse as the Shakti 
leaves it, as being due, not to the depletion or privation of 
the static power at the Muladhara, but to the concentra- 
tion or convergence of the dynamic power ordinarily difiused 
over the whole body, so that the dynamic equivalent which 
is set up against the static background of Kundali Shakti 
is only the diffused five-fold PrSna gathered home- with- 
drawn from the other tissues of the body and concentrated 
along the axis. Thus, ordinarily, the dynamic equivalent is 
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the Pr&na difiused over all the tissues : in Yoga, it is con- 
veiled along the axis, the static equivalent of Kundali 
Shakti enduring in both cases. Some part of the already 
available dynamic Pr3.na is made to act at the base of the 
axis in a suitable manner, by which means the basal centre 
or MMMh^ becomes, as it were, over-saturated and re-acts 
on the whole difEused dynamic power (or PrSna) of the body 
by withdrawing it from the tissues and converging it along 
the line of the axis. In this way the diffused dynamic 
equivalent becomes the converged dynamic equivalent 
along the axis. What, according to this view, ascends, is 
not the whole Shakti but an eject like condensed lightning, 
which at length reaches the Parama-Shivasth§.na. . There 
the Central Power which upholds the individual world- 
consciousness is merged in the Supreme Consciousness. The 
limited consciousness, transcending the passing concepts of 
worldly life, directly intuits the unchanging BeaUty which 
underlies the whole phenomenal flow. When Kundali 
Shakti sleeps in the Mul§dhd.ra, man is awake to the world ; 
when she aioakes to unite, and does unite, with the supreme 
static Consciousness which is Shiva, then consciousness is 
asleep to the world and is one with the Light of all things. 

Putting aside detail, the main principle appears to be 
that, when “wakened”, Kundah Shakti either Herself (or as 
my friend suggests in Her eject) ceases to be a static Power 
which sustains the world-consciousness, the content of which 
is held only so long as She “sleeps” : and when once set in 
movement is drawn to that pther static centre in the 
Thousand-petalled Lotus (Sahasr§.ra) which is Herself in union 
with the Shiva-consciousness or the consciousness of ecstasy 
beyond the world of forms. When Kundali “ sleeps” man is 
awake to this world. When She “awakes” he sleeps, that is 
loses all consciousness of the world and enters his causal body. 
In Yoga he passes beyond to formless Consciousness. 

I have only to add, without further discussion of the 
point, that practitioners of this Yoga claim that it is higher 
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than any other %nd that the Samadhi (ecstasy) attained 
thereby is more perfect. The reason which they allege 
is this. In Dhy§,nayoga, ecstasy takes place through detach- 
ment from the world, and mental concentration leading to 
vacuity of mental operation (Vritti) or the uprising of pure 
Consciousness unhindered by the limitations of the mind. 
The degree’ to which this unveiling of consciousness is effected 
depends upon the meditative powers (Jnanashakti) of the 
SMhaka and the extent of his detachment from the world. 
On the other hand, Kundali who is all Shakti and who 
is therefore Jnanashakti Herself produces, when awakened 
by the Yo^, full Jnl,ua for him. Secondly, in the Sam'idhi 
of Dhyanayoga there is no rousing and union of Kundali 
Shakti with the accompanying bliss and acquisition of 
special Powers (Siddhi). Further, in Kundali' Yoga there 
is not merely a Samadhi through meditation, but through 
the central power of the Jiva a power which carries with 
it the forces of both body and mind. The union in that 
sense is claimed to be more complete than that enacted 
through mental methods only. Though in both cases 
bodily consciousness is I8st, in Kundalini-yoga not only 
the mind, but the body, m so far as it is represented by its 
central power (or may be its eject) is actually united with 
Shiva. This union produces an enjoyment (Bhukti) which 
the T)hyS.nayogi does not possess. Whilst both the Divya 
Yogi and the Vira Sadhaka have enjoyment (Bhukti), that 
of the former is said to be infinitely more intense, being an 
experience of Bliss Itself. The enjoyment of the Vira 
Sadhaka is but a reflection of it on the physical plane, a 
welling up of the true Bliss through the deadening coverings 
and trammels of matter. Again, whilst it is said that both 
have Liberation (Mukti), this word is used in Vira SSdhana 
in a figurative sense only, indicating a bliss which is the 
nearest approach on the physical plane to that of Mukti, 
and a Bhava or feeling of momentary union of Shiva and 
Shakti which ripens in the higher Yoga SMhanS, into the 
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literal liberation of the Yogi. He has . both Enjoyment 
(Bhukti) and Liberation (Mukti) in the fullest and literal 
sense. Hence its claim to be the Emperor of all Yogas. 

However this may be, I leave the subject at this point, 
with the hope that others will continue the enquiry I have 
here initiated. It and other matters in the Tantra Sh&stra 
seem to me (whatever be their inherent value) worthy of 
an investigation which they have not yet received.* 


* See “Mysterious Kundali”, by Dr. Rele (Taraporevala, 
Bombay), and “The Chakras”, by Or. C. Leadbeater (Theosophical 
Publishing House, Madras). 
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THE iGAMAS AND THE FUTURE. 

[The following is a reprint of a very understanding arti- 
cle in the Modern Review (February 1918), by Dr. James H. 
Cousins, reviewing the works on Tantra Sh^stra then pub- 
lished by Arthur Avalon which have been considerably 
added to during the last ten years.] 

INDIA is at present experiencing the interesting sensa- 
^ tion of a national revival ; and, like all other such hap- 
penings, a national revival is no more confined to nation- 
ality or nationalism than a religious revival is confined to 
religion. Such phenomena in the course of human 
history have revealed themselves in retrospect as incursions 
of energy from the hidden sources of life, to which the cir- 
cumstances of the time have given an adventitious bent ; 
and it is not always even certain that the physical location 
of such movements was their true home. This reminds 
me that Mr. G. K. Chesterton has remarked in his book on 
“The Victorian Age .in English Literature,” with his usual 
inconsequential profundity, that, “towards the end of the 
eighteenth century, the most important event in English 
history happened in France.” That is to say, the upheaval 
in human consciousness and emotion called the French 
Revolution was far from being exclusively French in the 
scene of its operation or its results. It revolved the world 
over : it moved in Wordsworth and Byron and Shelley, and 
in the latter is carrying its influence, in democratic thought 
expressed with the force of compelling imagination, right 
into the coming times. 

It will be the same with the Indian National Revival. 
The extent to which it means a revival, or perhaps a revo- 
lution, for instance, in European drama and poetry is a 
matter with regard to which positive prophecy may be safely 
indulged in by anyone who has come into contact with the 
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stage and liteiatuie of tHe last twenty years in Great Britain 
and Ireland, and who has also touched not merely the outer 
side of the work of Rabindranath Tagore to which publishers 
and book-sellers have an eye, but the vital force that Yeats 
felt and communicated when he murmured the songs of 
“Git&njali” through the streets of Dublin and along the 
couniay lanes of Normandy. 

But, even within its own territory, the Indian National 
Revival cannot be restricted to the political interpretation 
of nationality. One listens instinctively for reverberations 
in the arts, in science, in religion, and one is not disappointed. 
The Calcutta painters and the researches of Bose come 
readily to the mind. Religion, however, is not so obvious ; 
and yet I am inclined to think that a series of stout books, 
and some slender ones, all bound in bright red covers, which 
have been growing in number on my bookshelf during the 
last four or five years, will be found in future to be not 
isolated literary phenomena, interesting translations for the 
Sanskrit ^holar, but an integral and perhaps vitally impor- 
tant constituent of the revival. I refer to the series of 
translations of works on the Tantra Sh&stra or Jigama, 
with introductions and commentaries, by Arthur Avalon. 
[Principles of Tantra, 2 vols.; Tantra of the Great Liberation ; 
Hymns to the Goddess ; Wave of Bliss ; Greatness of Shiva. 
T&ntrik Texts, 6 vols. (containii^ Tantr&bhidh&na, Shatcha- 
kranirupana, Frapanchasara in Kulachudamani, Kiilamava, 
and K&livilllsa) ; Studies in Mantra Shdstra and various 
Essays.] The number of their cursory readers is probably 
small, the number of their students smaller still; but 1 
think these books will rank among the precious things of 
the first quarter of the twentieth century, in much the same 
way as “The Secret Doctrine” of Madame Blavatsky and 
“The Perfect Way” of Dr. Anna Kingsford ranked in the 
last quarter of the nineteenth. 

My purpose in writing this note on the first translations 
of this venerable scripture into a European language is not 
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to enter into exposition or criticism, but to express a few 
general thoughts of a Western mind which have arisen during 
a sympathetic readmg of the translations and the discovery 
of their affinity with and satisfaction of a need, which is 
showing itself outside India, for a restatement of religious 
and philosophical principles that will be at once wider in 
their contact with the actual constitution of humanity, and 
more explicit in contrast with the current sentimentality and 
vagueness of Western doctrine and mawkish practice. 

My first contact with the TSntrik teaching was through 
a footnote in “The Voice of the Silence” in which Madame 
Blavatsky referred to several sects of “sorcerers” as being 
“all Tantrikas”, The assumption that, since the sorcerers 
were all I’^ntrikas, all Tantrikas were therefore sorcerers, 
is not necessarily involved in the footnote as I now read it 
with greater knowledge and experience. In any case, even 
if Madame Blavatsky adopted a hostile attitude to the 
Tantra, as she adopted a hostile attitude to spiritualism, 
we have the example of her great successor, Mrs. Besant, 
who has bridged the gulf between Theosophy and Spiritu- 
alism- - or perhaps more accurately, between Theosophists 
and Spiritualists in their mutual search for the realization 
of the inner worlds of faculty and experience ; an example 
which encourages those who, in the increasing light of modem 
research to which the translations under consideration are 
a notable contribution, are impelled to seek for the great 
unities underlying all diversities of religious thought and 
experience, even though they may, like myself, have foimd 
their own path toward the centre along another radius of 
the vast circle of manifestation. 

Apart altogether hrom the question of V^dch&ra, 
antinomianism or abuses of Shakta T&ntrik ritual within 
the bounds of the general morality (which ritual, after aU, 
is only concerned with one portion of a vast Scripture 
governing not only the V&m&ch&ris, Sh&kta or otherwise, 
but other communities), the fact that some of the 
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root principles and ideas as well as practices of Hinduism , 
ancient and modem, are contained in the T&ntrik Scriptures, 
makes it incumbent on those who wish to understand fully 
the significance and development of religion to rid themselves 
of pre-conceptions and to study these books, in which the 
translator endeavours to substitute an accurate statement of 
the facts for the “general statements by way of condem- 
nation” which have been the only kind of literature on the 
Tantras heretofore in the ^Inglish language. “ The abuses 
of the commoner people,” he complains, “as time went on 
developed such proportions as to ultimately obscure all 
other matters in the Tantra, thus depriving them of that 
attention wliich is their due.” Unfortunately, it is just 
such developments that the purposely critical eye lights 
upon. It abuses Islam for the banalities of Mohurram festi- 
vities, ignoring the fact that tiger-dancing and sword feats 
have no more bearing on the teachings of Koran than 
“Blind man’s buff” at a Christmas party has on the Sermon 
on the Moimt. The translator undertakes to show that 
behind the alleged “black magic and sensual rites”, there 
exists within the Tantra, “ a high philosophical doctrine and 
the means whereby its truth may be realized through deve- 
lopment,” and the student who is worthy of the name can 
hardly escape the conclusion that the translator has succeeded 
in hk great and memorable work. Indeed, the success 
achieved on the purely expository side is all the time en- 
hanced by the challenging phenomenon of a decried and 
abused Eastern scripture being championed with mission- 
ary ardour (albeit in the most judicial manner) by a writer 
whose name takes him outside India in race (though the 
suggestion of France in one magazine might be modified 
in front of Bume Jones’ unfinished picture of Arthur in 
Avalon), and who expresses the most ancient and profound 
truths in the most excellent of modem English. Mr. Kipling 
may try to put a big “barrage” between East and West 
on the siudace of the earth, but apparently under the surface 
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there may be passages and channels beyond his ken. Rein- 
carnation may be a useful key. 

The press criticisms in the West which followed the 
first publication of the translations ofEered an excellent 
example of that process of finding in a thing that which 
we are capable of finding, which is referred to in a non- 
Tantrik scripture as “ the savour of life unto life or of death 
unto death.” Such journals as had been in touch with 
recent Western movements in the direction of cultivating 
the esoteric sense, not merely in mythological and theologi- 
cal matters, but in all relations of life— seeing layer upon 
layer of significance and analogy in the simplest of acts— 
welcomed the work on the strength of the percentage of 
wisdom which it disclosed, and notwithstanding a frankly 
observed percentage of matter which is unfamiliar, and 
therefore repugnant, to the Western mind. 

But, there were other journals of the “literary” and 
“ oriental” order, to which the surface value of a thing makes 
most appeal, which fixed their critical eyes on certain phases 
of the Tantra Shastra. They found a spot on the sun, 
ignored the shining surface, and proceeded to prophesy 
worse than the plagues of Egypt, as a sequel to the publi- 
cation of books on the Tantra. 

To value this kind of criticism for what it is worth, 
one has only to imagine the effect of a first reading of certain 
portions of the Old Testament, on a simple follower of some 
gentle and peace-loving faith. If he was as verbally clever 
as he was forgetful, or perhaps ignorant, of human psycho- 
logy, he would probably spend himself in a piece of parallel 
“ smartness” to that of the “ Athenasum” thus : — “ It appears 
that this Psalm of David is the first to be translated into 
English. Unfortunately the programme of similar enter- 
prises projected by the translator deprives us of the hope 
that it might also prove the last.” 

The objection of the “Athenseum” reviewer, to the 
publication of the Tantra Shdstra is that, ih it, “we find the 
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lofty conceptions of earlier and purer beliefs often almost 
entirely obscured by brainless hocus-pocus and debasing 
and sensual rites. ” We may pass by the suggestion of hocus- 
pocus with a reference to the illuminating circumstance that 
a man of the eminence of Edward Carpenter (in his recently 
published Autobiographical Notes) can see nothing but 
literary hocus-pocus in the prose of George Meredith. The 
calling up of the ghosts of the dead, or the evocation of 
unseen powers by mantra, may be hocus-pocus in the 
East : when it is done by the witch of Endor in the Hebrew 
scriptures it is quite another matter ! 

The objection of the non-Christian reader to certain 
of the Psalms of David and to certain incidents in his history, 
would probably be grounded on the blood-thirstiness of 
the poet, his claims to the monopoly of a Divine Power which 
seems more savage than divine, and a sensuality that had 
no qualms (until afterwards when found out) in stooping 
to conspiracy and lying, not to mention murder by proxy. 
This is not, of course, all that is to be said on the subject, 
but it is the parallel to the “Athenaeum” attitude to the 
Tantra. The “Athenaeum ” would assert that the iniquities 
of the Psalmist were part of his human nature and the cb- 
cumstances of his time, and did' not invalidate the truth 
of Christian teaching, precisely as an apologist of the Tantras 
might claim that past abuses in the application of some 
general principles of the Shakta Sh&stra do not touch their 
truth. 

This attitude of exclusiveness on both sides is one of 
the inevitable things in human nature, and one of the most 
interesting of psychological problems. It is also the greatest 
bar to the unification of religion, and can only be undermined 
by scientific and rational advance, or overleaped by intui- 
tion which comes from spiritual experience. I remember 
well a quaint and much respected figure in Dublin university 
life, some twenty years ago, a Professor of Oriental Lan- 
guages or something of the kind, whose name now eludes me. 
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Indeed, my only memory of his personality is of a brown 
skin and a foreign head-dress. But I remember the impact 
which a reply of his to some teasing undergraduate made 
on me. They twitted him of heathen ignorance in worship- 
ping a God with three heads. He smiled and said it was 
almost as bad as worshipping a God with three persons, a 
sly dig at their Trinitarianism which they did not anticipate, 
and which helped at least one searcher after truth a stage 
nearer his desire. It is easy for the Westerner to condemn 
■the “heathen practice” of slaughtering goats in the Temple 
of Kali, and it is equally easy for the Westerner to excuse 
the slaughtering, not for religious sacrifice but for appetite, 
of vast numbers of cattle and sheep ; which is funny and 
very sad. 

It is somewhere round this point that the twin globes 
of heterodoxy (“your ’doxy”) and orthodoxy (“my ’doxy” 
revolve. There are reprehensible practices connected with 
Tantrik observance; but honesty compels the recognition 
of the fact that every practice supposed to be encouraged 
by the Tantras with a view to the attainment of occult 
powers or spiritual illumination is duplicated outside TSntrik 
.observance, and with no other motive than self-gratification. 

The difference in position seems to be this ; Christianity 
(which is the nominal religion of the critics of Tantra in the 
West, and must therefore mainly be referred to) narrows 
itself to a counsel of perfection in conduct, and hence, since 
the true observers of Christ’s injunctions (“Recompense 
no man evil for evil”— illustrated by the Great War!) are 
in an obvious “microscopic minority,” reduces the partici- 
pants in salvation to a small and choice company. Christi- 
anity, as ordinarily interpreted, puts an impassable gulf 
between the ideal and human nature. The Agama, on the 
contrary, throws its circumference around the whole circle 
of human activity, and by linking every phase of conduct 
with religion, endeavours to lift conduct from stage to 
stage, not, as in non-T&ntrik observance, by focussing 
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attention on tlie act itself, which only intensifies it, but by 
gradually raising consciousness which will, in due time, influ- 
ence conduct. It includes worship with flesh-foods, intoxi- 
cants and sex, because it recognizes that these are ioherent in 
certain stage of human development, and because it believes 
that they are more certain to be transcended through being 
associated with the religious idea, than through being left 
alone, or in an antagonistic relationship to religion. I am 
quite aware that this statement of the matter will shock 
any of my Western friends who happen to read these lines : 
it shocks the Nonconformist lobe of my own brain which 
had a quarter of a century of careful development. But I 
cannot ignore the phallic element involved in every Christian 
marriage ceremony, and I cannot forget the fragments of 
slaughtered and cooked animals that are on every wedding- 
breakfast table. It all depends on mental adjustments, 
and what the great educationist, Herbart, calls the “ apper- 
ception masses” that spring into relationship in response 
to impacts from without. The Mahadevi herself anticipat- 
ed the degrading tendency of human nature in the Kali 
Yuga, when she said to Shiva : “ I fear, 0 Lord ! that even 
that which thou hast ordained for the good of men will, 
through them, turn out for evil.” But it would be as 
foolish to attribute the debasement of the observance to the 
Tantra as a whole, as it would be to blame the gigantic 
slaughter and gluttony of Christmas on the teachings of 
Jesus Christ. He Himself commanded his followers to do 
all things m His Name : Tantra takes the aU to its fullest 
extent. 

We must not, however, allow ourselves to be lured into 
the very mistake which we are condemning, that is, the 
fixing of attention on that which is, in reality, only a frac- 
tional part of TSntrik teaching and practice even in its 
ShUkta form. It is enough to expose the falsity of the cur- 
rent attitude of criticism, and to point out that the Tantra, 
recognizing the spiritual gradations of human evolution, 
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not only takes cognizance of the “debasing and sensual” 
aspects of human nature, and tries to elevate them through 
religion, but puts its severest condemnation on those who 
participate in the lower rites when in consciousness they 
belong to the higher levels of evolution. 

It is this recognition of psychic distinctions that marks 
the Tantra as a scripture that will appeal more and more 
to the future. Science has passed inwards from the physical 
to the psychical, and it will draw religion with it in due 
time, and leave those systems outside that have not a psycho- 
logical basis to their faith and practice. Tn this respect, the 
Agamas present a contrast to Christianity ; not that the 
kernel of Christianity does not come from the same hidden 
Tree as all the other great Religions, but the over- 
growths have, in the .case of Christian faith and practice, 
obscured the implicit psychology of the system by senti- 
mentality. The Tantra Sh3,stra, in this respect, also presents 
a contrast to that other venerable presentation of the re- 
lationship of Humanity to Divinity and the Universe, the 
Vedanta, not, however, in ultimates, but in method. “ The 
Tantra,” as the editor says, “harmonises Vedantic monism 
and dualism. Its purpose is to give liberation to the jiva by a 
method through which monistic truth is reached through 
the dualistic world. ” That is to say, it accepts the principle 
of the One Absolute as the source and goal of evolution, 
but it focusses its attention on a point nearer human power, 
and substitutes for philosophical dissertation, practice 
based on knowledge of, and relation with the Relative world, 
though with the Absolute as aim. It says to the spiritual 
athlete, “Your aim of a development so harmonious that 
it will appear to be as one, is excellent, but you will not 
secure it by discussion or meditation merely ; you must 
realize the actuality (if not the philosophical reality) of 
biceps and triceps, and descend to pushing against walls 
and moving yourself up and down on a piece of common 
iron stretched between two ordinary wooden supports.” 
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It says, “Faith is good, but it is unwise to defer practice 
until faith is secure. Get to work, and faith will follow, 
and be more than mere faith an injunction which is 
not far removed from the Christian commandment to the 
disciple to live the life and he shall know of the doctrine. 

There is a further distinction which has to be marked. 
Simple religion, such as Christianity, removes God from His 
creation, and removes Him also from full contact with a 
complete humanity by speaking of Him as single-sezed, 
and so vitiating the whole superstructure of commentary 
and custom. Simple philosophy, on the other hand, reduces 
everything to abstraction.. The T&ntrik teacher, however, 
declares : “ It is as impossible to hold the firmament between 
a pair of tongs as it is to worship an attributeless Brahman 
by a mind with attributes. ” Tantra replaces the attribute- 
less as an object of contemplation, by Shakti (the Creative 
Energy in all its forms, personified as feminine) as an object 
of worship, and holds that the subtler aspects of Shakti can 
only be reached through Her physical and mantra forms. 

Thus, the Tantra ShSstra mutes the religious and phi- 
losophic fvmctions of human nature, by presenting a system 
which is in line with modem psychology in its recognition 
of human divergencies on the level and in the vertical, and 
which at the same time gives to human and extra-human 
powers the warmth and appeal of personality. It is as 
monotheistic as Christianity or Islam, notwithstanding the 
weird kind of propagandist arithmetic that taught me in 
my ignorant youth that Hindus worshipped a thousand 
“gods” (but always spelt with a small g) when in simple 
reality, the thousand gods (as far as Tantra Shdstra is con- 
cerned) are but names for aspects and operations of the 
Mahadeva as recognition of the “Divine inunanence”, 
which is slowly but certainly finding its way into the advanced 
religions of the West. 

But the monotheism of the Shllkta Tantra (that is, 
its unification of the fundamental duality of Shiva-P&rvati 
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on the thither side of manifestation) is unassailable. This 
ShSstra is never guilty of the inconsistency of attributing 
to the One Absolute actions and qualities which can only 
properly belong to degrees of relativity. Thus it escapes 
the maze of contradiction in which orthodox Christian exe- 
gesis has lost itself (like Daedalus and Icarus in the labyrinth 
of their own building) by claiming its God as the One and 
Only, and then degrading that lofty conception to partici- 
pation in prejudices and actions belonging purely to the 
relative planes of the universe. The Agama also escapes 
the coldness and impersonality of philosophical abstraction 
which is only endurable by the few who are able to breathe 
in “the chill air that enfolds the wise”. Pure philosophy 
has never countenanced the personal element in devotion ; 
otherwise it would not have been philosophy but religion. 
Long ago Caesar said that those who followed philosophy 
did not worship the gods. So much the worse for philosophy 
as a moving influence in human advancement ; it remains 
the intellectual interest of the learned few, when it might 
have been the inspirer and uplifter of the unlearned but 
intelligent many. The need of the future, nay, of the present, 
as I have pointed out in my book, “ The Bases of Theoso- 
phy” is a restatement of truth in a form and through a 
method that will make religion philosophical and philosophy 
religious; and it appears to me that the Tantra Shfistra, 
being based on an experimental and demonstrable psychology, 
and vivified by the breath of personal devotion, and 
made practical by application in daily life, is bound to exert 
an ever-increasing influence on humanity as it rises towards 
the needs which the Sh&stra supplies, including a ritual, 
with regard to which the editor, in a moment of refreshing 
belligerency, says; “Doubtless, to the newer ‘protestant’ 
spirit, whether issuing from Europe, Arabia or elsewhere, 
all ritual is liable to be regarded as ‘mummery,’ except, 
possibly, the particular and perhaps jejune variety which 
it calls its own for even the most desiccated 
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Protestantism has not been able altogether to dispense 
with it.” 

It is declared that the Tantra Sh&stra was given as 
the scripture suitable to the Kali Yuga. The degeneracy 
of humanity in the present age was not considered to be 
capable of being influenced through speculation and medi- 
tation alone ; but rather through discipline and mantrik 
practices that would vibrate through the material incrus- 
tations of the ages, and shake consciousness into activity. 
“The word is a mere display of letters,” says the author, 
referring to mere philosophical discussion, “whilst mantra 
is a mass of radiant energy. Sayings give advice to men of 
the world, whilst mantras awaken superhtunan Shakti.” 

Yet, while it may be quite true that a people gets just 
the government which it deserves, it is certain that an age 
does not get the regenerating influence that it needs in the 
same measure as the need. That which would assuredly 
be its salvation is always in advance. In earlier and less 
sophisticated times, the disease and its remedy may have 
existed and been applied side by side ; but, to-day, we have 
an extraordinary monster (compounded of cheap literature 
and cheaper education) called Enlightened Public Opinion, 
or sometimes The Man in the Street, that interposes itself 
between principles of reform and their execution, and labels 
as “premature” the age’s most urgent need. That has 
been the experience of reform in the West, particularly 
during the last six or seven years in which it has become 
obvious to a few clear-seeing minds that the general vulga- 
rization and materialization of life which was setting in all 
over the world (not excluding India) was the direct out- 
come of a predominantly masculine attitude and organi- 
zation in aflairs, including religion. Hence the struggle 
which developed not only in Great Britain and Ireland, but 
in America, Russia and elsewhere, with faint echoes in 
India as yet, for the active participation of the feminine 
element in all departments of life ; with all that hangs 
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upon that element not merely in the matter of sex difference, 
but in the qualities of conservation (which is not conser- 
vatism as many erroneously think), intuition, devotion, 
sacrifice, which must become active complements of the 
masculine qualities of aggression, reason, question, acqui- 
sitiveness, if a balanced human organization and character 
are to be achieved. 

That struggle not only challenged the male exclusive- 
ness of politics, in its personnel and its interests and methods, 
but invaded the very pulpits of Christendom. So acutely, 
indeed, did some women feel the lack of the presentation 
of the feminine side of life in the ordinary churches, that 
they banded themselves into a church run by women, but 
with a pulpit freely open to both sexes, and a liturgy and 
attitude that was exclusively human. 

This innovation was, I am convinced, the deepest 
indicator of the source of the lopsided order of things ; 
that is, a purely masculine concept of Divinity, and a con- 
sequent purely masculine religious organization with its 
sequel, a purely masculine social machine. The conscious- 
ness of that defect is growing in Europe, aided by the last 
great example of the logical end of unrelieved masculine 
aggression, the European War. The full inclusion of the 
feminine element in public life will be the great fight of the 
immediate future, together with the uprisii^ of a complete 
democracy (displacing the pseudo-democracies of to-day) 
based on the equal rights and duties of men and women in 
the human household of the State. 

These circumstances, and the manner in which they 
are capable of being met by the Tantra ShSstra, give 
another ground for the belief that some of the fundamen- 
tal principles of this ancient scripture will become one of 
the religious influences in modem life, not necessarily 
directly, in the sense of superseding Christianity in the West, 
but certainly in an interaction through which the Sh&kta 
Shfiatra will help as an irritant, so to speak, in the great oyster 
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of Western, and perhaps Eastern, religion, to produce the 
Mother-pearl of a complete and true religious exegesis and 
practice. 

All things are possible to a scripture whose supreme 
personifications, Shiva and Parvati, give and receive in- 
struction mutually, the feminine side being of equal impor- 
tance with the masculine. On the knees of the Mother, as 
the author puts it, “all quarrels about duality and non-duality 
are settled. When the Mother seats herself in the heart, 
then everything, be it stained or stainless, becomes but an 
ornament for Her lotus feet.’* “She lives in the bodies of 
all living creatures wherein She is present in the form of 
energy, even in such lifeless things as rocks and stones. 
There is no place in the world where Mah3,m&ya is not.” 
Here we have an anticipation of modem scientific thought 
as to the universal permeation of energy ; but the Tantrik 
idea of energy is of a Consciousness, and therefore of a 
Power related to personality, and so, capable not merely of 
scientific study but of worship, though the worship is 
always (to the higher T§.ntrika) with the realization of 
the passing nature (Maya) of all limitation by contrast 
with the Supreme Reality. 

With such an ideal as the Divine Father and Mother, 
equal in all respects in manifestation, and One beyond 
manifestation ; and with all the implications of influence 
on conduct and organization inherent in such a belief ; 
one is moved to pray for the purification of practice where 
such purification is needed, so that the Shastra may 
without obstruction fulfil the prophecy of its future ; for 
it is no less a spiritual than it is a physical truth, that it 
is only when masculine and feminine are in equal co-oper- 
ation, though through dissimilar functions, that there is the 
possibility and promise of a future. 
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CONCLUSIONS. 


"DRAHMANISM or Hinduism, as in its later development 
the former has been called, is not merely a religion. It 
is a Socio-Economic System, the foundation of which is the 
Law of Caste and Stages of Life.^ That System has its 
culture of which several forms of Religion, resting on a 
certain common basis, are but a part. Dealing, however, 
with Brahmanism in its religious aspect, we may say that it, 
together with Jainism and Buddhism, are the three chief 
religions of India, as opposed to those of the Semitic origin. 
All three religious systems share in common certain funda- 
mental concepts which are denoted by the Sanskrit terms 
Karma, Samsdra and Moksha. These concepts constitute a 
common denominator of Indian Belief as next stated. 

The Universe is in constant activity.^ Nothing which 
is Psycho-physical is at rest. Karma is Action. The 
Psycho- physical as such is determined by Karma or action, 
and, therefore, man’s present condition is determined by 
past Karma, either his own, or that of collectivities of men 
of which he is a member, or with which he is in relation, as 
also by the action of natural causes. In the same way, 
present Karma determines the future Karma. The doctrine 
of Karma is thus the affirmance of the Law of Causality 
operating not only in this but in an infinity of Universes. 


1. Varn&shrama Dbarma. For this reason it was commonly 
thought that an individual non-Hindu cannot become a Hindu 
because there is no place for him in the caste system. The Patna 
H. C. have, however, recently held that Hindu Law recognizes con- 
version to Hinduism and conversion makes the person converted 
a Hindu in every sense, <’.,<7., for marriage. (Thompson or Maharaja 
of Tikari.) 

2. A Sanskrit term for world is /agat or that which moves, since 
the Universe is in constant motion. 
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As you sow so shall you reap. The present Universe is 
not the first and last only. It is true that this particular 
Universe has a beginning and an end called dissolution,^ 
for nothing composite is eternal ; but it is only one of a 
series which has neither beginning nor end. There has been, 
is now, and ever will be an Universe. 

Mental action as desire for worldly enjoyment, even 
though such enjoyment be lawful, keeps man in the Worlds 
of repeated Birth and Death, or (to use the English terra) 
of Reincarnation. These worlds the Greeks called the 
Cycle of Becoming,® and Hindus the Scmsdra, a term which 
literally means the unending ‘ moving on ’ or wandering, 
that is, being born and dying repeatedly.® These worlds 
comprise not only Earth but Heaven and Hell, in which 
are reaped the fruits of man’s actions on Earth. Heaven 
and Hell are states of enjoyment and sufiering which exist 
here on earth as well as in the after-death state as the re- 
sult of man’s good and bad actions returning. When man 
dies there is no resurrection of the gross body. That is 
resolved into its subtle elements, and the specific relation 
between man and a particular gross body comes to an end. 
But there is always some body until bodiless liberation ‘ is 
achieved. On death man in his subtle body enjoys the state 
called Heaven or suffers in that called Hell. Neither is eter- 
nal, but each a part of the Cycle of the Becoming. When, 
then, man has had Heavenly enjoyment or suffered the pains 
of Hell in his subtle body, in the after-death state, accord- 
ing to his merits or demerits, he is ‘ reincarnated ’ in a 
gross body on Earth. He continues thus to be ‘ reincar- 
nated’ until he has found and desires the way out from 
the Cycle, that is, until he ceases to desire world- existence. 
His desire is then not only for release from the sufferings 

1. Pralaya — ^"fhe MtmSms& doctrine as to this is exceptional. 

2. Kuklos Tdn GeneseOn. 

3. Punarutpatti. 

4 . Videha Mukti. 
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and limited happiness of the Cycle but also (ac^cording to 
Vedanta) for the attainment of the Supreme Worth^ which 
is Supreme Bliss. There is, in short, a change of values and 
states. Man, as Nietzsche said, is something to be trans- 
cended. He cannot transcend. his present state so long as 
he is attached to and desires to remain in it. This libera- 
tion from the Cycle is called Moksha or Mukti. For all 
Three Systems are at one in holding that, notwithstanding 
the Law of Causality, man is free to liberate himself from 
the Cycle. Causality governs the Psycho-physical. Spirit 
as such is Freedom from the Psycho-physical. All three 
Systems assume a State of Liberation. 

Whether the Universe as a play of force is the work 
of a Personal God is a question which Pliilosophers have dis- 
puted both in the Fjast and the West. One set of Buddhists® 
professed belief in Deity as the Lord. Another® affirmed 
Svabhava which means the proper vigour of Nature and what 
is called creation is truly spontaneity resulting from powers 
inherent in the Psycho-physical substance eternally.^ 

MayavSda Vedanta reconciles to a great extent these 
two views by its doctrine that the Personal Brahman or the 
Lord is the self-less absolute Brahman as conceived by the 
Psycho- physical expericncer, though the latter as the Absolute 
exclusive of all relations is not the former. In Shakta doctrine 
Brahman is the Lord or Creator and Director of the 
Universe but in its own nature is more than that. 

Whether there is or is not a Personal God or Lord® 
(as held by some systems), belief in such a Lord is no 
essential portion of the Common Doctrine. Both Jainism 
and Buddhism are atheistic in the sense of being Lordless,® 

1. Paramartha. 

2. The Aishvarika School. 

3. Svabhavikas. The first term means belief in a Lord and the 
second is derived from Svabhava or own nature. 

4. As Brian Hodgson has pointed out (Nepal 23). 

6. ishvara. 6. Nirishvara. 
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though the latter system, in some forms of the later North- 
ern schools, takes on a theistic colour. Tn fact, the notion of a 
Personal God is no essential part even of Brahmanism itself. 
For, putting aside downright atheists in the Western sense, 
such as the Indian CMrvakas and Lok&yatas who denied 
God, Soul, immortality and future life, it is to be observed 
that some schools* posit no such Lord whilst others® do. 

Two other concepts of first rate importance are Dharma 
and its correlative Adharma. These two terms, in the 
Brahmanic sense, mean right activity and its opposite. They 
are therefore connected with Karma of which they are two 
species. The term Dharma comes from the root Dhri which 
means to uphold and maintain, for right activity does 
that. All three systems posit right® and wrong* activity 
and their results as well-being and suffering respectively. 
Dharma is thus the Law of Being as Form. Morality is 
part of man’s nature. It may therefore be said that the 
substance of the Brahmanic concept is held by aU. Dlumna 
as a technical term is not here included amongst the common 
concepts, because, its sense varies in Buddhism in which it 
has its own peculiar meanii^, whilst in Jainism the word 
means something wholly different from what it does in any 
other system.® 

Each of the common concepts must be interpreted in 
the case of any particular Indian faith in terms of its own 
peculiar tenets as regards these concepts and other matters 
such as the Beality® and Dissolution* of the Universe, 


1. Mtmftmsi and Nirtshvaras&nkhya.’ 

2. Seshvara Sinkhya or Yog& School and the Nylya-Vaishe* 
shika and VedSnta. 

8. Punya. ’ 4. Papa. 

5. In Jainism the word means a principle of motion (Dharma) 
as its opposite (Adharma) is the principle of rest. 

6. Brahmanism and Jainism are opposed to Buddhistic subjec- 
tivism. 

7. The views of the Mtm4m's& on Dissolution are peculiar to it. 
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Karma^ and Liberation. Thus, the latter is defined differ- 
ently in Buddhism, Jainism and in the various Brahmanical 
schools. According to all systems. Liberation is described 
as the release from the bondage of Birth and Death, Limi- 
tation and Suffering. In some systems* it is not positively 
said to be Joy,® but is described as a pure painless state of 
That which, in association with mind and matter, manifests 
as the empirical self. The Jainas regard it as a state of 
happiness. Some Buddliist descriptions are to the same 
effect, but in general Buddhism deprecates the discussion 
of so inconceivable a state. The Vedanta, on the other hand, 
positively describes it to be unalloyed and unending Joy 
so that the nature of such Joy, whether as arising through 
the identihcation of the individual self with the Supreme 
Self or in association therewith, is variously affirmed by 
the non-dualist, qualified non-dualist and dualist Brahmanic 
Schools. 

Brahmanism adds to these concepts of the Cycle, 
(Samsara), right and wrong action (Dharma, Adharma), 
Causality (Karma), and Liberation (Moksha), that of the 
Atman. 

All recognized Brahmanic systems affirm the Atman, 
though they differ on the question of its nature* as also 
whether it is one® or many.® It is on this question whether 
there is or is not an Atman that the Brahmanic^ and 
Buddhistic Schools are in dispute. The point in issue as 


1. Thus, Jainism speaks in its own peculiar way of the term 
' matter 

2 . Mtm&msi, Sinkhya-Yoga, and Nyiya-Vaisheshika. 

3. Ananda. 

4. In Nyiya-Vaisheshika it is the Seat of Consciousness, and in 
S&nkhya and Advaita Vedinta it is Consciousness. 

5. As in Ved&nta. 

6. As the Atmans and Purushas of Nyiya-Vaisheshika and 
Stnkhya-Yoga respectively. 

7. The Jainas also combated the Buddhistic doctrine of An&tmS. 
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formtilated from the standpoint of Ved&nta may be shortly 
stated to be as follows : — 

Every one admits the existence of a psycho-physical 
Flux either as the Individual or the Universe of his experience. 
Indeed, one of the Sanskrit names of the world is Ja^, 
which means “ the moving thing”. For the Universe is in 
constant activity. At every moment there is molar or 
molecular change. As an object of sensible perception 
the Universe is transitory ; though some things endure 
longer or shorter than others. The question is, then, 
whether, besides psycho-physical transience, there is a spiri- 
tual enduring Essence of the Universe and of man, which 
manifests in the latter as the empirical self whereby knows 
itself as permanent amidst all its changeful experiences. 
The Buddhists are reputed to have held that there is nothing 
but the flow. Man is only a continually changing psycho- 
physical complex without a static centre, a series of momen- 
tary mental and bodily states, necessarily generated one 
from the other in continuous transformation. In this 
Flux there is no principle of permanence on which “ as on 
a thread”^ the worlds as beads are strung. Man may 
have the notion that he is a Self, but this does not, it is 
said, prove that there is an Atman as ‘substratum’ of such 
empirical self. To this Vedanta asks — If so, who is it that 
is bom and dies and re-incamates ? It then answers its 
question by saying that the embodied self'*' is born and dies, 
but that the Atman as such is not a Self and is neither 
bom nor does it die. Birth and Death are attributed to it 
when it appears in connection with psycho-physical bodies. 
It is the embodied Atman which is bom and dies. The 
Atman as it b in its own bodiless nature b unborn and 
eternal. 

Change and changelessness are terms of logica.1, that is, 
dualistic thinking, and have no meaning except in relation 


1. Sutritmi. 


2. Jivatma. 
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to one another. All activity implies a static condition- 
relative to which it is active. There can be no Universe 
except by the combination of the active and non-active. 
Without activity the Universe does not become. Without 
some principle of stability it cannot exist even for a moment 
as an object of the senses. The alogical Atman as such 
eternally endures. The Universe as the Psycho-physical 
is the product of the Atman as Power. As such product it 
is transient. It presents, however, the appearance of rela- 
tive or limited stability because of the immanence of the 
Atman. The Atman manifests as the relatively stable 
and empirical self, and That which manifests as such self 
is also the Brahman as essence of the Universe which is 
the object of such self. For Atman and Brahman are one 
and the same. 

According to the second standard, Atman is the seat of 
consciousness. In the Vedanta, however, Atman is con- 
sciousness itself. Whatever may have been its origin, as to 
which nothing is of a certainty known (Mother Goddess 
Worship is as old as the world), Sh&kta doctrine is now a 
form of VedUnta which may be called Shakti-vSda or ShSkta 
Vedanta. 

Kularnava Tantra speaks of that “ Monism of which 
Shiva speaks” (Advaitantu Shivenoktam, I. 108). See 
also Mahanirvana Tantra, Chapter II, 33- 34, III, 33 — 35, 
50-64; Prapanchas&ra Tantra, II, XTX, XXIX; Advaita- 
bh&vopanishad. For the identity of Jiv&tma and Param&tmS. 
in liberation (Mukti), which the VedantasS.ra defines to be 
Jivabrd,hmanoh aikyam, see Mahanirvana Tantra, VIII, 
264, 265 ; V, 105). See also Prapanchasara Tantra, II, 
where Hrim is identified with Kundal! and Hamsah, 
and then with “ So’ham”. See also ib., Chapter XXIV ; 
“ That which is subtle I am” (Yah Sukshmah So’ham) ; 
and Jnanarnava Tantra, XXI, 10. As to Brahmasmi, 
see Kularnava Tantra, IX, 32, and i6., 41 : So’ham bhavena 
pujayet. The Shakta disciple (Sadhaka) should not be a 
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dualist (Mah&rudrayamala, I Khanda, Chapter 15 ; II 
Khanda, Chapter 2). Similarly, the Gandharva Tantra, 
Chapter 2, says that he must be devoid of dualism (Dvaita^ 
Mna) (see Fr&natoshini, 108). In fact, that particular 
form of worship which has earned, the Kaula Tantras 
their dl name is a practical application of Advaitav&da. 
Eauld,ch&ra is said to properly follow a full knowledge of 
Vedantik doctrine. As the Shatchakranirupana (see “ Ser- 
pent Power”) says, the Jiv&tmS. or embodied spirit is the 
same as the Param&tmSi or Supreme Spirit, and knowledge 
of this is the root of all wisdom (Mulavidyti). 

Shd.kta Ved§.nta teaches its doctrine from the practical 
standpoint which MsLy&vSda calls VyavahS,rika. It lays 
stress on the concept of Power. Atman is not mere Being 
only. Even in the dissolution of the world Being is Power, 
though Power or Shakti is then consciousness as such 
(Chidrupini). Atman manifests as the universe by and 
out of its power. Atman and Power are never separated, 
and so it is said that “ there is no Shiva without Shakti 
or Shakti without Shiva”. Shiva without Power is but a 
“ corpse”. Both Shiva and Shakti are of the same nature 
since they are both Being-Consciousness-Bliss. But Power 
manifests as the Becoming or Psycho-physical universe. 
Power is both Power to Be, to self-conserve, and resist 
change, as well as Power to Become the universe and as 
material cause the universe itself. Power to Be is the static 
aspect of Shiva-Shakti. Power to Become is the changeful 
aspect of Shiva-Shakti. 

In Msiyavada the world is said to be produced by the 
Power of the Lord — or Ishvara. But whilst Ishvara is 
Brahman or Godhead as conceived by the Psycho-physical 
.experiencer. Brahman, on the other hand, is not Ishvara. 
The former is beyond (in the sense of, exclusive of) all re- 
lations with the imiverse, and so, though wrongly, some 
people call Ishvara “ Unreal” and the universe created by 
Him an ‘ illusion’. According to ShaktivMa, not only is 
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Isbvara Brahman, but Brahman is Ishvara, and no ques- 
tion of the reality of either Ishvara or the world arises. 
We may, however, say at once that Godhead is real, God 
is real and the universe is real. The use of the term ‘ illu- 
sion’ only tends to mislead even in May§.vMa. According to 
the concise definition of Kamalakanta, a celebrated S^dhaka, 
MayS, is the ‘Form of the Formless’ {ShUnyasya dkara iti 
Mdyd). The world is the Divine Mother in form. As She is 
in Herself She is formless. 

Discussion on the subject of the reality of the World 
is often vain and tedious, because, the word ‘Eeal’ has 
several meanings, and that in which it is used is not stated. 

The terms “ Absolute” and “ Transcendental” should 
also be clearly defined. The distinction between MS,yA,-V£lda 
and Shakti-vdda hinges on these definitions. 

Both “ Absolute” and “ Transcendental” mean “ be- 
yond relation”. But the term “beyond” may be used in 
two senses : (a) exceeding or wider than relation ; (6) hav- 
ing no relation at all. The first does not deny or exclude 
relation, but says that the Absolute, though invohdng all 
relations within Itself, is not their sum-total ; is not 
exhausted by them; has Being transcending them. The 
latter denies every trace of relation to the Absolute ; and 
says that the Absolute must have no intrinsic or extrinsic 
relation ; that relation, therefore, has no place in the Being 
of the Absolute. 

Shakti-vada adopts the first view, M&ya-v&da the 
second. From the first point of view, the Absolute is 
relationless Being as n:eU as Manifestation as an infinity of 
relations. This is the tnie and complete Alogical- Whole. 
Inasmuch as the Absolute exceeds all relation and thought, 
we cannot say that It is the Cause ; that It is the Root of 
Creation ; and so forth ; but inasmuch also as It does 
involve relation and thought, we can say that It is the 
First Cause ; that there has been a real creation, and so 
forth. 
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The M&y&-vMa view by negating all relation from the 
reality of Brahman negates from its transcendent stand- 
point the reality of causation, creation, and so forth. 

“ Beyond” may, therefore, mean (1) “ exceeding”, 

“ fuller than”, “ not exhausted by”, or (2) excluding, ne- 
gating, expunging. By diagrams: — 

Diagram 

( 1 ) ( 2 ) 

o 

A is beyond B, A is beyond B, 

i.e., exceeds B. i.e., quite outside of B. 

In Shakti-vdda, the Supreme Reality is fuller than any 
definition (limitation) which may be proposed. It is even 
beyond duality and non-duality. It is thus the Experience- 
Whole, the Alogical. The May&-vada Pure Brahman is an 
aspect of It ; but It is not the Whole (P^rna). 

The expression “ wider than relation” may be thus 
illustrated : I am related in one way to my wife ; in another 
way to my children ; in yet another way to my brothers, 
friends, and so on. I am not fully expressed by any one 
of these relations, nor even by their aggregate ; for, as a 
member of an infinite Stress-system, I bear an infinity of 
relations. Pragmatically, most of these are ignored, and it 
is thought that I am expressed by a certain set of relations 
which distinguish me from another person who has his own 
“set”. But Brahman as Absolute can have no such “ Set”. 
It is expressed, but not fully expressed, even by the in- 
finite set of relations whieh the cosmos is, because relations, 
finite or infinite, imply a logical, and therefore segmenting 
and defining thought ; but Brahman as Absolute= Expe- 
rience- Whole=the Alogical. 
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Since BTalmian=Experience-Whole=Cfei< as Power-to 
Be-and-Become, it is nothing like the unknown and un- 
knowable Being (“Thing-in-Itself”) of Western Sceptics and 
Agnostics. 

In all Indian Systems, the world is real, in the sense 
that it has objective existence for, and is not a projection 
of, the individual mind. In all such Systems, Mind and 
Matter co-exist, and this is so even in that form of Ekajim- 
vdda which holds that Brahman by Its own veiling and 
limiting Power makes one Primary Self of Itself, and that all 
other selves are but reflexes of the Primary Self, having as 
reflexes no existence apart from that of the Primary one. 
The world of matter is not a projection of an individual 
mind, but its reality is co-ordinate with that of the indi- 
vidual mind, both being derived from the Self-veiling and 
Self-limiting operation of Brahman appearing as the One 
J iva or Primary Self. Brahman, in appearing as Primary Self, 
also appears as its (logical) Correlate or Pole — the Not-Self ; 
and this Not-Self is the Root-Matter on which the Primary 
Self is reflected as multiple selves and their varied relations. 
Matter, in this fundamental sense, is not therefore the 
product of the first or primary individual (Self) ; it is with 
Self the co-effect (logically speaking) of a common funda- 
mental activity wliich is the veiling and limiting action 
of the Supreme Being. 

The version commonly given of Ekajiva-vada — namely, 
that the one Primary Self is Me, and that You, He and the 
rest, and the world of objects are the projection of Me — 
is loose and unpsychological. In the first place. Me cannot 
be there (logically conceiving) without its Correlate or 
Pole — ^the Not-Me ; so that, by the very act by which 
Me is evolved from Brahman, its Correlate is also evolved, 
and this Correlate is Root-Matter. In the second place, 
projection, reflexion, and so forth presuppose not only the 
projecting or reflecting Being (that which projects or re- 
flects), but also something on which the projection or 
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reflection is cast. Projection out of nothing and projection 
into nothing will give us only nothing. 

Where then there is Matter there is Mind. Where there 
is no Matter there is no Mind. One is meaningless without 
the other. Each is every whit as real as the other. But 
there is no Indian system which is Realist in the sense 
that it holds that Matter exists when there is no Mind to 
perceive it. Such a state is inconceivable. He who alleges 
it, himself supplies the perceiving Mind. In the First 
Standard,' Mind* and the so-called “atoms”® of Matter are 
separate, distinct and independent Reals.* Matter does not 
derive from Mmd nor the latter from the former. In the 
Second Standard,® both Matter and Mind are equally real, 
but derive from a common source the Psycho-physical 
Potential® which as such is neither. ‘Psychic’ here means 
Mind as distinct from Consciousness in the sense of Chit. 
This Psycho-physical Potential is a ReaP independent of 
Consciousness which is the other Real. In the Third 
Standard as non-dual Ved&nta the position is the same, ex- 
cept that the Psycho-physical Potential is not an indepen- 
dent Real but is the power of the One Supreme Real as 
God. The world is then Real in the sense that it has true 
objective Reality for the individual Experiencers for the 
duration of their experience of it. No one denies this. 

The next question is the problem of Monism. If ulti- 
mate Reality be One, how can it be the cause of and be- 
come the Universe. It is said that Reality is of dual aspect, 
namely, as it is in relation to the World as Ishvara, the 
Lord or God, and as it is in itself beyond such relation which 


1. Ny&ya-Vaisheshika. 

2. Manas. 

8. Param&nu. 

4. Dravya. 

5. Sinkhya-Yoga. 

6. Prakri^i. 

7. In Sftnkhya one ; in Shaiva Darshana many. 
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we may call Brahman. According to Ms^y&v&da, Ishvara 
is Brahman, for Ishvara is Brahman as seen through the 
Veil of MSyS,, that is, by the Psycho-physical Experiencer. 
But Brahman is not Ishvara because Brahman is the abso- 
lute alogical Real, that is. Reality, not as conceived by 
Mind but as it is in itself beyond all relation. The notion 
of God as the Supreme Self is the highest concept imposed 
on the alogical which, as it is in itself, is not a Self either 
supreme or limited. The Absolute as such is not a cause. 
There is, transcendentally speaking, no creation, no 
Universe. The Absolute is and nothing happens. It is 
only pragmatically a Cause. There is from this aspect 
no nexus between Brahman and the World. In the 
logical order there is. What then is the Universe ? It 
is in this connection that it is said by some to be an 
“ illusion ”, vrhich is an inapt term. For to whom is it an . 
“ illusion” ? Not to the Psycho-physical Experiencer to 
whom it is admittedly real. Nor is it an illusion for the 
Experience- Whole. It is only by the importation of the 
logical notion of a Self to whom an object is real or unreal 
that we can speak of illusion. But there is in this state of 
Liberation no Self.^ More correctly we say that the World 
is Mayft. But what is Maya in Mfi.yS,v§da ? It is not real, 
for it is neither Brahman nor an independent Real. Nor 
is it unreal for in the logical order it is real. It is neither 
Brahman nor different from it as an independent reality. 
It is unexplainable. ’^ For this reason one of the scholastics 
of this System calls it the doctrine of the Inscrutable. 

In the doctrine of Power (Shaktivada), M&y& is the 

Divine Mother Power or Mah§.m£i>ya. The two aspects of 

Reality as Brahman and Ishvara are accepted. The Lord 

is real, but that which we call ‘Lord’ is more than Lord, 
^ 

1. As the Buddhists said, in Nirv&na even the knowledge that 
the phenomena have ceased to appear and are therefore unreal is 
not found. See Das Gupta : Indian Philosophy, p. 142. 

2. Anirvachantya. 
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for the Real is not adequately defined in terms only of 
its relations to the Universe. In this sense it is alogical, 
that is, “ beyond Mind and Speech”. As the one ultimate 
Reality is both Ishvara and Brahman, in one aspect it is 
the Cause, and in the other it is not. But it is one and the 
same Reality which is both as Shiva-Shakti. As these are 
real so are their appearance, the Universe. For the Uni- 
verse is Shiva-Shakti. It is their appearance. When we 
say it is their appearance we imply that there has been a 
real becoming issuing from them as Power. Reality has 
two aspects. First as it is in itself, and secondly as it exists 
as Universe. At base the Samsdra or worlds of Birth 
and Death and MokshO' or Liberation are One. For Shiva- 
Shakti are both the FiXperience-W’^hole and the Part which 
exists therein as the Universe. Reality is a concrete unity 
in duality and duality in unity. In practice the One is 
realized in and as the Many and the Many as the One. So 
in the Shakta Wine ritual the worshipper conceives himself 
to be Shiva-Shakti as the Divine Mother. It is She who 
as and in the person of the worshipper. Her manifestation, 
consumes the wine which is again Herself, the Saviouress 
in liquid form.^ It is not only he who as a separate Self 
does so. This principle is applied to all Man’s function- 
ings and is of cardinal importance from a Monistic stand- 
point notwithstanding its well-known abuse in fact. 

Real is again used in the sense of eminence. The 
Real is that which is for itself and has a reason for its being 
in itself. The Real as God is the perfect and changeless 
and the “ Good”.® The Universe is dependent on the Ens 
ReaUssimum, for it proceeds from it and is imperfect as 
limited and changeful and in a sense it is that which does 
not endure and in this sense is called ‘ unreal ’. Though, 
however, the Universe comes and goes it'^ does so eternally. 
The Supreme Cause is eternally creative. The Real is then 

1. TIri Dravamayt. 

2. The meaning of Shiva. 
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both infinite Changeless Being as also unbeginning and 
unending process as the Becoming. In this system the 
Real both is and becomes. It yet becomes without dero- 
gation from its own changelessness, as it were a Fountain 
of Life which pours itself forth incessantly from an infinite 
and inexhaustible source. Both the infinite and finite are 
real. 

Real is again used in the sense of interest and value 
and of the ‘worth while’. In this sense, the worshipper 
prays to be led from ^ Unreality to Reality, but this does 
not mean that the world is unreal, but that it is not the 
supreme worth for him. 

In whatever sense, then, the term Real is used the 
Universe is that. All is real for as Upanishad says, “ All 
this Universe is verily Brahman”.^ The Scriptural Text 
says “ All”. It does not say “ This” but not “ That”. The 
whole is an alogical concrete Reality which is Unity in 
Duality and Duality in Unity. The doctrine does not 
lose hold of either the One or the Many, and for this reason 
the Lord Shiva says in the Eulamava Tantra, “ There arc 
some who seek dualism and some non-dualism, but my 
doctrine is bej'ond both.” That is, it takes account of 
and reconciles both Dualism and Non-Dualism. 

Reality is no mere abstraction of the intellect making 
jettison of all that is concrete and varied. It is the Ex- 
perience-Whole whose object is Itself as such Whole. It 
is also Partial Experience within that Whole. This union 
of Whole and Part is alogical, not unknowable, for their 
unity is a fact of actual experience just as we have the 
unity of Power to Be and Power to Become, of the 
Conscious and Unconscious, of Mind and Body, of freedom 
and determination, and other dualities of Man’s experi- 
encing. 


1. Sarvam Khalvidam Brahma. 
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Quslques Concepts Fondamentaux des Hindous. 

(Deux Conferences donn^es par Tfintem k la Societd 
Artistique et Litteraire Francaise de Calcutta, 1917). 

I. 

Lorsque je fus prie de faire une conference et oblige 
de faire choix d’un sujet, je n’ai pu penser qu’a celui qui 
m’a si fortement interesse pendant des annees et duquel je 
puis parler avec quelque connaissance. 

II est possible que d’aucuns d’entre vous le trouveront 
aride ; mais ne valait-il pas miexix traiter d’un sujet sur 
lequel j’avais quelque chose a dire que de risquer d’eveiller 
peu d’interet en vous par la maniere dont j’aurais pu parler 
de choses qui en avaient egalement peu pour moi. 

J’ai eu d’abord Tintention de vous parler de I’objet 
de mes etudes actuelles, du “Serpent” ; -le mot represente 
le pouvoir ccculte eveilie dans le corps humain par la “ Yoga 
Si le sujet vous interesse, peut-ltre pourronsnous Taborder 
une autre fois. Mais a la reflexion, j’ai conclu qu’il fallait 
commencer de maniere plus eiementaire- par les premiers 
principes,- car ce que j’aurais dit aurait pu etre inintelligible. 
Et parmi ces principes, je ne puis choisir que quelques 
concepts conducteurs et les traiter de fagon courante et 
superficielle. Sur chacun de ces concepts il y aurait un 
volume k ecrire. Chacim d’eux est un concept fondamental 
de la Pensee Hindoue : — Veda (Connaissance), Brahman ou 
Slpva (Dieu) et sa Puissance (Shakti) ; I’Univers 4volu4 
par Lui et de Lui, EArma (action), Dharma (moralit^), 
Svarga (ciel), Naraka (enfer), Mokslia (Liberation). 

A quelle autorite faut-il s’en referer ? - telle est la 
premiere question. Par quelle epreuve peut-on savoir si 
une chose est vraie 1 La reponse est : “par 1’ experience”. 
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II y a une experience sensorielle que nous acquerons par les 
sens et I’esprit. Personne ne discute cela. Mais il y a ce 
que les Hindous appellent ’“Sthula-darshin,” — des hommes 
a vue grossi^re, a vue etroite, qui limitent I’experience k ce 
plan materiel. 

Ainsi les materialistes Hindous (Lokayata) n’admettent 
qu’une espece de preuve — ^la perception (PratyaksKa). Mais 
I’Hindou orthodoxe nous dit : point du tout. L’experience 
spirituelle n’est pas moins reelle que celle acquise dans le 
plan physique. Naturellement cette demiere peut-dtre 
eprouvee d’une maniere qui n’est pas permise pour I’autre. 
Si un homme declare qu’il a vu des montagnes au centre du 
desert australien, chacun peut aller la-bas et verifier ou 
contredire son assertion. Mais s’il afl&rme qu’il a converse 
avec un Esprit ou re§u une illumination, il peut ou mentir ou 
etre abuse ; et comment dans ces cas verifier ? Cette 
verification peut avoir ou ne pas avoir d ’importance ; mais 
supposons qu’elle en ait une. Supposons qu’im homme 
pretende qu’il a trouve la voie experimentale d’un grand 
bonheur (Mahasukha), et cette assurance d’esprit qui permet 
a im homme de voguer dans des regions dangereuses, extra- 
yant du venin meme (Visha) le nectar de I’immortalite 
(Amrita) ; dans ce cas nous pouvons etre interesses k 
savoir si ce qu’il dit est vrai. Il est possible que ce ne 
soit pas vrai ; mais si c’est vrai, ce n’en est pas moins une 
experience, meme si nous ne pouvons la verifier par les sens. 
L’Hindou dit qu’elle peut etre verifiee en ayant la mdme 
experience soi-meme. “Allez et faites de meme.” Toutes 
les pratiques (SSdhane,) sont des moyens d’atteindre un 
resultat particular. Le maitre dit ‘‘Je sais ceci directe- 
ment.” C’est ce qu’on appelle Aparoksha Jnana. “Vous 
pouvez m’en croire. ” Si on accepts, c’est de la connaissance 
indirecte ou de seconde main. (Paroksha Jnana) “Si vous 
n’etes pas pr^ts e. accepter ma declaration maintenant, faites 
comme je vous indique et vous pourrez acquerir I’experience 
vous memes. C’est le succes (Siddhi) obtenu par son 
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eoseignement qui est la preuve r^elle de I’autorit^ d’un 
Shastra. 

La philosopbie et la religion hindoucs sont bashes sur 
le Veda. 

Veda vient du radical Sanscrit “Vid” qui signifie 
‘‘Savoir”. SaVoir quoi ? Ce qui a le plus de valeur k ktre 
su — ^Dieu. C’est ce que les Hindous appellent ParamS.rtha, 
le supreme objet du d4sir et des tentatives. Ce qui apparti- 
ent au monde est appell^ Artha. Le Veda est done Texp^ri- 
ence spirituelle et le constat de celle-ci. 

Les V4rit4s finales d ’existence et les lois qui gpuvernent 
leurs manifestations ne sont pass inventees par Thomme mais 
sont 6temelles. Veda, cn tant que sagesse divine, est une 
forme de Dieu (Brahmavedamurti), qui apparait dans 
I’esprit des voyants (Rishi), qui eux ne sont pas les auteurs, 
mais les comm^morateurs de la verity vue et reproduite par 
eux, Les Rishi voient la verite avec leur troisieme ceil ou 
oeU spirituel (Jnanachakshu). Ils n’inventent pas mais 
enregistrent la v4rit4 qui leur est revMee. Aiusi c’est im 
constat d’exp6ri ence spirituelle. L’exp6rience sensorielle 
est sans valeur dans les domaincs qui depassent les sens 
(Atindriya). Pour ceci il y a la preuve appellee “ autorite 
verbale” (Shabda ou Veda). Cette preuve est le t4moignage 
des choses nonvues. Elle est la revelation de ce qui est 
connu comme 4tant entendu (Shruti). La multitude depend 
necessairement pour la connaissance de ces v4rites, de ceux 
qui les ont “vues” directement et dont les experiences sont 
enregistrees dans le Shruti. C’est une evidence secondaire. 
L’evidence primaire est de voir par soi-meme. L’Hindou 
croit k la realite de la connaissance spirituelle et pense que 
dans des conditions convenables, toute personne, ayant les 
qualifications necessaires, et qui suit les preceptes des 
Ecritures verra la verite, non obscurement comme au travers 
d’une lentille, au moyen des sens et de I’esprit, mais directe- 
ment. La Tradition, d’accord avec le Veda, est connue 
sous le nom de Smriti. 
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La Vedanta est la demi^re partie des Vedas traitaut de 
la connaissance spiritueUe, I’autre partie constituant la 
section rituelique, consid^ree comme “connaissance in- 
f4rieure”. 11 y a deux espfeces d’hommes, dont la premiere 
comprend les mondains qui posent des actes, bons ou mauvais, 
avec le d4sir d’en r^colter les fruits (Sak&ma). Pour ces 
gens, il y a la connaissance inf^rieure. Four les autres, 
c’est-a-dire ceux qui agissent sans le d6sir d’une recompense 
ulterieuxe,' il y a la sagesse esoterique. L’enseignement 
esoterique qui est contenu dans les Upanishads est intitule 
Ved&nta ou “fin des Vedas”. Vedanta signifie strictement 
Upanishad, c’est-a-dire Veda, et non pas aucune philosophie 
particuliere. 11 y a plusieurs interpretations de Ved&nta, 
qui sont des philosophies vedantiques d’ecoles variees : — , 
-dualistes, monistes qualifiees, et monistes. Darshana, ou 
philosophie, vient du radical Drish “ Voir, ” car la philosophie 
donne la vision mentale qui pemiet d’apercevoir la verite 
revel ee par les paroles du Veda. 

Les orientalistes cocidentaux souvent considerent la 
philosophie vedantique comme une simple raetaphysique 
dans le sens de speculation intellectuelle. 11 est possible 
qu’en fait il en soit ainsi. Je ne le crois pas, mais je ne 
discuterai pas. 11 est suffisant de dire qu’ici on n’en pense 
point ainsi. Le Professeur Deussen denature toute la situ- 
ation quand il la traite en simple metaphysique et de- 
mande aux Hindous d’y adherer comme telle. Pourquoi 
adhereraient-ils h ime metaphysique quelconque % Quelle 
en est la preuve ? “Tarkapratishthanat” est-il dit, au 
contraire. “Rien n’est etabli par la discussion seule.” Je 
puis emettre une theorie, et vous, plus adroit, pourrez la 
contredire et en emettre uiie seconde qui sera dementie par 
une troisieme. Aussi afiirment ils que la base de la philpso- 
phie est la revelation, ou experience spirituelle. Le Pro- 
fesseur Deussen, qui a, je crois, etudie la scholastique du 
moyen-age, aurait mieux fait en reconnaissant que la position 
orthqdoxe aux Indes est similaire k celle de la scholastique 
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catholique, ancienne ou modeme. La philosophie modeme 
en general est k la recherche de la v4rit4 ; ou assume que 
celle-ci existe, mais on ne salt ce qu’elle est. Pourtant un 
Hindou, ou un catholique, ou un chr^tien, acceptant I’autorit^ 
de la r6v41ation, ne cherche pas la v4rit6 dc cette mani4re. 
II salt d4ja ce qu’elle est, car la revelation le lui dit. II ne 
la cherche que dans ce sens qu’il s’efforce de comprendre ce 
qu’il sait et non de d4couvrir quelque chose qu’il ne sait pas. 
L’erreur du Professeur Deussen est commune aux orienta- 
listes, mais je cite son cas parce qu’il est lui-m4me cet oiseau 
rare, un orientaliste m4taphysicien qui liime et admire son 
sujet et s’efforce de lui rendre justice, car il conseille I’accepta- 
tion de I’enseignement v4dantique. Mais comprend-il vrai- 
ment le Vedanta quand il le conaid4re comme une sp6cu- 
lation et en conseille I’acceptation comme telle 1 II n’accepte 
pas la possibilite de communion spirituelle ou Yoga. 
L’ensemble de la doctrine hindoue se base sur elle. Elle ne 
pose pas en fait une supposition speculative, mais une 
doctrine r6vel4e qui est une experience spirituelle, experi- 
ence qui peut-etre acquise par quiconque est qualifie pour 
I’acquerir. La function de la philosophie est de coordonner 
et de reconcilier les enseignements du Veda, de les expliquer 
et de les fortifier par les conclusions de la raison. Car nous 
sommes faits d’une piece, et ce qui est irrationel ne peut-etre 
spirituellement vrai. , L’esprit est venu de Dieu et cherche 
a le comprendre dans le plan materiel. Il ne faut pas 
supposer que Sa nature et la Verite concemant le monde 
soient telles, qu’elles violent la raison qui emane egalement 
de Lui et, sous cette forme, est Lui-meme. 

Le sujet des Vedas et d’autres Ecritures est Tattva, 
qui est la nature de Dieu, ou Brahman, et Dharma (moralite), 
dont j’explique le sens plus tard. ShUstra (Ecriture), vient 
du radical “Shas,” “contrdler,” car I’Ecriture contrdle la 
conduite des hommes. 

Le sujet de Brahman est immense. Je ne puis faire 
que quelques remarques. Brahman (Dieu) vient de Bringha 
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qui veut dire esdster partout, car Dieu est cet Etre qui existe 
en toutes clioses. II est Celui sans pared (Advaya). 

Aucun Hindou ne croit en plus d’un Dieu comme 
Auteur et Maitre de I’univers. Je parle des Hindous pro- 
prement dits. Je ne sais pas ce qu’il en est des tribus 
aborigenes. Les livres d’orientalistes et de missionnaires 
vous parleront de plusieurs millions de “Dieux”. Mais 
I’Hindou n’est pas responsable de cel4. Us n’a jamais 
qualifi6 ces §tres comme dieux. Ce sont les orientalistes et 
les missionaires qui I’ont fait, et se retoumant ensuite, ont 
dit : “comme tout cela est absurde !” 

Le mot traduit par “Dieu” est Deva, ou Devata, qui, 
litt6ralement signifie “Radieux”. Ces “Radieux,” comme 
les anges de I’enseignement chretien, sont des etres supra- 
physiques occupant differents grades dans la hi^rarchie de 
Texistence. Les uns sont tr4s elev6s et d’autres inf^rieurs. 
II y a aussi des esprits malins. Aucun de tons ceux-ci n’est 
Dieu dans le sens europ6en. II est dit express^ment qu’ils 
out eman4 de Brahman ou Dieu. Quand le mot Devata est 
employ^ a propos de Celm-ci, le mot Supreme (Para), y est 
g6n6ralement attache (Paradevata). Mais le nom ordinaire 
de Dieu est Brahman, et encore plus sou vent Ishvara (le 
Seigneur), le mot signihant “ Celui qui dirige, qui commande ”. 
Quelquefois Dieu est adore sous le nom de Shiva qui signifie 
“ le Bon, ” ou de Vishnu qui signifie “ Celui qui rempUt tout 
Brahman, Vishnu, Shiva ou Rudra, la Trinite hindoue 
(Trimurti) ne sont qu’un Dieu dans ses trois differents aspects, 
comme Cr^ateur, Soutien et “Destructeur” du monde. 
Brahman est design e dans le Brahmasutra comme Celui 
dont procMe I’univers, par qui il est maintenu, et dans qui 
il est dissous. Les ecoles discutent, de mime qu’elles le 
font en Europe, dans quel sens cette definition doit etre 
comprise, et quels sont les rapports entre I’miivers, I’flme 
de I’homme et Dieu. 

Pourtant toutes sont d’accord sur la definition, quelle 
que soit leur maniere de I’interpreter. Elies acceptent 
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toutes que la nature (Svarupa) de Brahman est Etre in- 
changeable (Sat), Conscience (Chit), et Beatitude (Ananda). 
II est la Beatitude supreme. Tout bonheur terrestre vient 
de lui, et n’est qu’une fraction transitoire et m61ee de douleur 
de sa Beatitude. II poss^de la B^titude qui ne varie jamais. 

On a dit de Braliman la m§me chose que ce qu’on 
trouve dans les Ecritures occidentales. Le Hangsa Upa- 
nishad dit quTl est la Paix (Shhnta) au dela de touts compre- 
hension humaine. 

“Le coeur est agite tant qu’il n’est pas parvenu jus- 
qu’i. Lui,” dit St Augustin : et des si^cles avant lui TUpani- 
shad disait la meme chose en affirmant qu’ “II est Beatitude, 
et seul est heureux celui qui I’a trouve.” Brahman est le 
principe, sans changement, de toute notre experience. Par 
Lui, nous pensons et agissons, nous entendons, goutons, et 
ainsi de suite. Sa conscience est la fondation sur laquelle 
sont batis notre esprit (Mind) et les objets qu’il per9oit. Le 
Monde est Brahman car il n’est rien qui ne soit Lui. Mais 
Brahman n’est pas le Monde, car II y est non seulement 
immanent, mais II le depasse. 

L’Univers existe en Lui, se meut en Lui et se dissout 
en Lui. St Paul aussi dit: “en Lui nous vivons.” Notre 
monde et le grand univers dont il n’est qu’un fragment, 
ne sont qu’ime “tension” limitee et changeante dans I’in&iie 
et invariable surface du calme oc6an de la Conscience. 
Comme le dit I’impartial et savant irlandais, professeur 
Ballantyne, on a souvent accuse a tort les Ved&ntistes 
de pr^tendre que le phenomenal est le r^el, tandis que 
I’enseignement vrai est ainsi renverse. On les a accuses, 
eux et leur doctrine, d’un certain nombre d’autres choses. 
On a dit par exemple que I’existence de Brahman est comme 
un bloc de pierre, qu’elle n’est rien, car elle est sans les 
attributs de I’existence phenomenale, et autres absurdites. 
Je recommande e, ceux qui sont desireux de porter des 
accusations de s’instruire a I’avance de leur sujet. Comme 
le fait remarquer le Dr. Ballant 3 aie dans son “Hindouisme 
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compart au Christianisme,” quand I’indigene instruit de ce 
pays d^couvre qu’on porte des accusations ridicules, il 
retient ceux qui les portent comme des gens inf^rieurs, 
incapables de comprendre sa croyance, 

Voilli pour I’intelligence. Ensuite passons h, I’aspect 
spirituel de ces critiques. Un Sanny&si (asc^te) de I’lnde 
occidental, quand des gens venaient demander son avis sux 
des points controverses et du meme genre, avait coutume 
de r4pondre : “ Pensez-toujours a Dieu et ne dites du mal 
d’aucime religion.” Si les gens avaient toujoiua cette 
pens4e pr6sente a I’esprit, ils n'auraient jamais ni le temps, 
ni Tenvie de parler en mal. Comparons cette attitiide 
avec les horribles pers^c-utions qui ont d^shonor^ I’occident 
et les querelles (tant pis pour les hypocrisies de nos jours) 
qui durent entre les S^cularistes et les Eglises, et entre les 
Eglises elles-mSmes. 

Lc monde est sort! de Brahman par sa volont6 ou Shakti 
qui est nomm^e la M4re de I’Univers. Pom illustrer davant- 
agc les remarqiies deja faites, un critique orientaliste am6ri- 
oain norame cette adoration de la Mere une doctrine pour 
suffragettes monistes. Je n’ai pas le temps d’expliquer 
ici combien cette affirmation est ridiculement erron4e. 
Cette doctrine n’a pas plus de rapport avec la question 
f4ministe qu’avec les pensions de vieillesse. Mais comment 
blamer I’Americain quand nous trouvons im Hindou dis- 
tingue qui dit que les Shaktas, ou fideles de la M^re (nom- 
breux dans le Bengale) pensent que Dieu “est une fenune” 
(sic), et ce sont ses propres mots, “est une femme”. L’expli- 
cation est que 1 ’Hindou en question, quoique Sanskritiste 
distingue, 6tait si europeanis4 qu’il ne pouvait plus com- 
prendre les id6es de son pays.— De plus, il appartenait a 
une des sectes soi-disant r^formeas, qui pratique un melange 
d’hindouisme et de protestantisme anglais et 6tait I’anta'go- 
niste par temperament de pareilles croyances. Le mot 
“Mere” comme le mot “Pere”, sont pris dans notre plan 
comme symboles. On appelle Dieu “Mere”, non parce 
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qu’U est masculin ou f^minin, car Dieu d^passe tout sexe, 
mais parce que, comme la m^re humaine porte et nourrit 
son enfant, Dieu con^oit, porte, nourrit et protege le monde. 
Les uns emploient le mot “Mere”. Le Bhama insens^ (ainsi 
qu’on a surnomm6 un religieux tantrique du si^cle dernier), 
disait & un homme que je connais et qui avait perdu sa 
mere: — “les m^res et ceux qui ont suc41eur lait sont mortels, 
mais celui qui a suc4 le lait des seins de la M^re Universelle 
est imraortel.” D’autres Tappellent “Pere”. Mais le Pere 
et la M^re ne se querellent pas ce propos, quoique leurs 
enfants le fassent. Voilli pour la question de devotion. 

Philosophiquement Shakti, qui vient du radical “Shak” 
“Itre capable”, ou “pouvoir”, denote I’aspect cin^tique 
ou mouvant de la Supreme Conscience qui meut le monde, 
tout comme Brahman ou Shiva d^notent Taspect statique 
ou sans changement de la Conscience. 11 y a done du 
changement dans I’invariabilite. Brahman, en tant que 
Lui-m4me, ne change pas. Brahman en tant que monde, 
change. 

Aprfe avoir examine la connaissance fondamentale de 
Dieu et de sa Puissance, je passerai au monde qui est issu 
de Lui. Le monde, en Sanscrit, est le “ Jagat”, un mot qui 
signihe “mouvement”, car le monde considere dans son 
ensemble eb dans chaque atome, est ime chose continuelle- 
ment mouvante. Rien ne s’arrSte un seul moment. Au 
contraire. Brahman est immobile. 

Le monde est compose d’Esprit (Mind ou Antahkarana), 
et de Mati^re (Bhuta). La Mati^re nous est r6elle pendant 
sa dur6e, mais n’est pas une chose indestructible telle qu’elle 
se manifeste. Elle se transforme en ether. Tether en esprit, 
(mind) et Tesprit en Conscience. Quoique notre grand 
poete aie dit, il y a plusieurs siecles, que nous sommes de la 
m§me 4to£Ee que les RSves, “We are such stuff as dreams are 
made of ” ; ce n’est que r6cemment que la science occidentale 
est arrives aux memes conclusions. La Matiere et TEsprit 
(mind) repr4sentent les aspects objectifs et subjectifs de 
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^existence. Ce qui est pour nous “objet” est “sujet” en 
lui-mdme. Esprit (mind) et Mati^re sont des formes de la 
Force. H faut se rappeller ce point essentiel que suivant 
les idees hindoues, I’esprit (mind) est, ou bien, (car les 6coles 
varient), une force inconsciente en fait, ou bien une apparence 
d’inconscience. 

L’Esprit (Mind) est ime limitation (r^elle ou apparente) 
de la Conscience. C’est la Conscience, qui est la source de 
I’esprit et le fond de toute experience. Cette force est une 
manifestation de Sbakti, qui de sa propre nature est 
Conscience. II ne faut pas identifier I’esprit (Mind) avec 
la Conscience. Ce n’est qu’im instrument de la Consci- 
ence. Dieu est sans la pensee telle que nous la concevons 
(Amanah), mais II est la Conscience elle-mSme. Esprit 
(Mind) et mati^re sont done ime manifestation de la Consci- 
ence, qui est le principe invariable de I’exp^rience, par 
lequel nous pensons et agissons. Comme toutes les choses 
prooMent de Sbakti, ou Puissance de Dieu, et comme 
Sbakti ou la Puissance de Dieu est Conscience, en fin de 
compte, matiere ou esprit (mind),— tout est Conscience. 
Pourtant et naturellement nous ne percevons point ceci, car 
notre nature est dans la dualite. Nous envisageons les choses 
comme existant en dehors de nous et elles sont exterieures 
pour la conscience liniit6e de Thomme. Mais Thomme et 
I’univers ne sont que de minuscules parties du grand “Moi” 
ou Brahman, qui exp6rimente I’univers comme Lui-meme, 
ou Shakti, “le Coeur du Seigneur”, suivant une belle ex- 
pression de la Parapraveshikft. Dans Thoinme, il y a une 
distinction entre le sujet et I’objet, esprit et matiere, mais 
une pareille distinction n’existe pas en Dieu, car il serait 
alors divis^ en parties et limite. 11 est la Conscience Su- 
preme, qui est Beatitude, qui Elle meme est Amour. Le 
Moi-Supr§me (Atm a), est son propre objet. 

Le “Moi unique”, dans son Paradis de bonheur supreme, 
au delli. des mondes du bien et du mal m41es, entend la 
voix du Serpent qu’on appelle Kundalini (qui est la Force 
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qui s’enroule) ; et c’est Elle qui, polarisant la Conscience 
unique en objet et sujet, la projette dans les mondes de la 
duality et du bien et du mal, dont la limite est le trancliant 
de la lame flamboyante de dc la d^esse Kali. 

II 

La demiere fois j’ai 6tudi6 les concepts de Veda ou 
Connaissance Spirituelle, Brahman ou Shiva (Dieu), et sa 
Puissance (Shakti) ; TUnivers (Jagat) 4volu6 par Lui et de 
Lui, Esprit (Mind) et Mati^re. Aujourd’hui j’examinerai 
ceux de Atma (le Moi) ; Dharma ou Moralite ; Karma 
(Action) ; Svarga (Ciel) ; Naraka (Enfer) et le Bonheur 
Supr6me, Moksha ou Liberation. 

II y a un “Moi” qu’on appelle Atma. Get Atmft est 
“ Etre-Conscience-Beatitude ” (Sachchid&nanda). II ‘a deux 
aspects, suivant qu’il est transcendant et non-raanifeste, ou 
immanent et manifeste. C’est-h-dire, dans I’enonciation 
Europeenne, suivant quo nous I’envisagions comme Dieu, ou 
homme et autres creatures. Dans son aspect transcendant 
supreme, Atma est appele Paramatma, qui veut dire Moi- 
Supr^me. Dieu est le seul Moi-Supreme. Shiva est Para- 
m&tma, car II existe en lui-nieme. Sous un autre aspect, 
AtmA, est appeie Jivatma. 1 j & radical “ Jiv” signifie “ Vivre ” 
et Jivatma, par consilient, est Atma se manifestant dans 
tons les Atres, e’est-a-dire les creatures qui, n^anmoins, ne 
sont que des formes limhies du Supreme Shiva d’ou elles 
viennent. 

Philosophiquement Jiva ou JivatmA, est toute forme 
d’etre manifest^, organique ou inorganique. Populairement 
le terme Jiva est applique a la vie organique sous la forme 
d’Atres vivants. Suivant le Monisme Indien, il n’y a qu’un 
AtmA>. Paramatm^ et Jiv&tmA. sont im. Dieu et la 
Cr^ture sont un ; mais dans quel sens ? C]!eci n’est 
g6n6ralement pas compris. Prenons n’importe quel homme 
en particulier. II est un Esprit (Spirit) en esprit (mind) et 
matiere (body). Son esprit ou son corps sont habiles ou 
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stupides, grands on petits, et ainsi jde suite. II est evident 
que pour autant quil est ime forme particuli^re d ’esprit 
(mind) et de mati^re (body), il ne pent 6tre semblable k 
Dieu consid6r6 en Lui-mSme (Syarupa ou propria forma), car 
ce dernier est pur Esprit (Spirit). Mais pour autant que 
I’homme est Esprit il est un avec Dieu. L’Esprit (Spirit) 
est un. L’Esprit (Spirit) n’est pas divise en classes superieu- 
res ou inf^rieures, premiere ou seconde, comme en chemin 
de fer. L’homme en tant qu’Esprit (Spirit) n’est, par 
consequent, pas different de Dieu en tant qu’Esprit (Spirit). 
Mais I’bommc, pour autant qu’il et esprit (mind) est matiere, 
n’est pas semblable a Dieu tel qu’il est en lui-meme, car 
Il est pur Esprit (Spirit). Mais alors, peut-on demander, 
que sont esprit (Mind) et matiere 1 On ne peut pas dire 
qu’il y ait quelque chose qui ne soit Dieu en aucun sens, car 
dans ce cas, il y aurait Dieu et non-Dieu, et Dieu ne serait 
pas infini et omnipresent. Il y aurait quelque chose od II ne 
serait pas. — La r^ponse est que, alors que I’csprit et la 
matiere ne sont pas ce que Dieu est en lui-meme, ce qu’on 
appelle en Sanscrit son Svarupa, (en latin propria forma), 
ils sont sa puissance d'apparaUre sous des formes limit6es 
qui est appelee Shakti. Il est Esprit (Spirit) ou Etre-Con- 
science-B6atitude. Sa Puissance engendre esprit (mind) et 
matiere, qui sont des formes de forces inconscientes : ce 
qui veut dire qu’Il nous apparait sous ces formes. Par 
“apparcnce” comme esprit et matiere, il ne faut pas com- 
prendre que “Lui” dans son aspect supreme change en ceci 
ou cela, mais bien I’exp^rience que nous avons de Lui. En 
r6sum6, la vraie nature interne etemelle de I’homme est 
Esprit (Spirit), qui est un. La nature exterieure, ou v^hicule 
de I’esprit, est d’apparence multiple. Mais esprit et matiere 
sont la puissance manifesto de Dieu, et la puissance 'nest 
pas differente de son possesseur, D^ lors, I’homme comme 
Esprit est un avec Dieu (Brahman ou Shiva), et comme 
esprit (mind) et corps, est une manifestation particuli^re de 
sa Puissance ou Shakti. Shakti, et Lui, dans lequel elle 
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existe (Shaktim&n), ou. possesseur de puissance, ne sont 
qu’un. On dit: “Aime ton prochain comme toi mSme.” 
L’Hindou dit: “Oui, parce qu’au fond il est toi-mSme.” 

Dhanna est un concept magnifique. On le traduit, 
par Religion, Devoir, Loi, Bonnes Oeuvres, Usages, Coutumes, 
M6rite, Pi6t6, Morality, et ainsi de suite. Adharma est le 
contraire de toutes ces significations de Dharma. Mais 
nous devons plonger plus avant si nous voulons saisir la 
profondeur de ce concept. Voyons d’abord, comme je le 
fais toujours, I’^tymologie. 

Dharma vient du radical “Dhri” “soutenir,” “soulever”. 
C’est ce qui soutient I’univers (Dhariyate). C’est ce qui fait 
d’une personne ou d’une chose ce qu’elles sont, et en m^me 
temps les dilf^rencie Time de I’autre. Dharma signifie la 
nature d’une chose (Svalakshanadharanat dharma). Ainsi, 
c’est le Dharma du feu de bruler, du poisson de nager, de 
I’homme de penser et de lutter pour les huts les plus ^lev^s. 
C’est done la loi fondamentale d’lm etre. II en r4sulte que 
si un Stre ne suit pas cette loi, il souffre et p6rit a la fois. Si 
un animal mange des aliments contraires a sa nature, il 
offense son Dharma. Chacime de nos maladies est une 
offense consciente ou inconsciente contre les lois de notre 
etre phj^ique. Chaque p6che est une offense contre notre 
etre moral. Ainsi dit-on que la morality est partie de la 
nature d’une personne. Ce n’est pas une chose artificielle, 
inspire du dehors comme le serait 1 ’Ukase d’un Tsar Uni- 
versel, e’est-a-dire quelque chose qui peut etre ou n’dtre pas. 

Elle est necessairement comprise dans I’existence, car 
elle la nature d’existence. Si I’homme suit le Dharma, il 
prospere dans ce monde ou dans le futur (Paraloka). Si 
I’homme suit le Dharma en faisant de bonnes actions avec 
le dAsir de r^colter les fruits de ses actes, il ira au ciel (Svarga); 
s’il commet de mauvaises actions, il ira en enfer (Naraka). 
Ce sont des 4tats de I’&me dans lesquels elle existe apr^ la 
mort et avant la prochaine reincarnation. Le Vishnu Puiana 
dit que la vertu est le ciel, le vice I’enfer, et I’enfer est ce qui 
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fait mal. Ni I’enfer ni le ciel ne sont 6temek. Aucune 
des bonnes actions commises dans une vie limit^e ne m6rite 
le ciel 6ternel, ni les mauvaises actions I’enfer 4temel. Rien 
n’est 4ternel que Brabman. Si les bonnes actions sont 
commises de fagon d4sinteressee, sans d4sir pour la recom- 
pense, mais en o&ande au Seigneur, et si Thomme atteint 
la veritable connaissance spirituelle, alors Tame est Iib6r6e. 
De quoi % — du monde des formes et par consequent de la 
souffrance. C’est im etat qui depasse les dels et les enters, 
car il est 6ternel, et eux sont transitoires. 

Le Karma determine la renaissance et aussi la jouis- 
sance du ciel ou les toumients de I’enfer. Le mot vient de 
“Kri”, — faire, agir, et signifie toute action. Comme je 
I’ai dit, tout Tunivers se meut. Rien ne s’arr^te, m6me 
pour mi seul moment. L’bomme est toujours agissant. 
“Action” ne signifie pas seulernent Taction exterieure, 
comme de remuer les bras et les jambes, mais aussi Taction 
mentale (Manasikriya) de la pens^. Et comme on le sait, 
plus Taction est repet^e ou prolong4e, plus elle tend a se 
reproduire. C’est ainsi que naissent les liabitudes. Nous 
nous modelons sur le caractere de nos actes. 

Ainsi un homme profondement attache a la m6ta- 
physique regardera naturellement les choses dans un 6tat 
d’esprit philosophique. Cela s’appelle Sangskara, ou impres- 
sion, tendance. Si un homme repde constamment des 
actes (Karma) charitables,. ces actes produisent sur Tame 
une impression appel^ Sangskara qui reste imprim6e apr^ 
que les actes qui Tont produite ont 6t6 accomplis. Cette 
Sangskara, ou impression, tend a se manifester dans Tavenir 
par d’autres actes charitables. L’homme devient de dis- 
positions charitables. 

De mdne pour les mauvaises actions et tendances. 
Karma 4tant bon ou mauvais. Le bon Karma engendre le 
bonheur directement dans cette vie, dans Tautre monde 
appel4 Faraloka, et dans des incarnations futures. Le 
mauvais Karma engendre le malheur. Quand un homme 
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meurt, son corps p4rit, mais son S.me demeure. Cette d.me 
est le corps vital et mental. Le corps mental porte les 
impressions (Sang8k§<ra) du Karma. Et quand le moment 
arrive de la fin de la dur6e du del et de Tenfer, ces Sangs- 
k&ra ou tendances latentes murissent et Thomme renait 
dans un corps conforme ^ son Karma pr4c4dent qui est 
nomm6 Adrishta, ou valeur morale. L’univers a un but 
moral. II nous donne le champ dans lequel nous pouvons 
gouter ou soufErir les consequences de nos actes et gagner 
ou le del ou la Liberation. Les mSmes principes s’appliquent 
pour la dissolution de I’univers. Car, comme I’individu 
meurt, un jour I’univers entier p6rira. II y a des destructions 
partielles et totales. Dans ces dernieres I’univers entier 
retoume k la Puissance de Dieu dont il est issu, et apres 
un certain temps, il surgit a nouveau de Lui. — Poiirquoi ? 
L’explication est que Sa volonte (Shakti) contient, quoiqu’en 
masse indiscernible, I’univers, consistant dans I’ensemble 
des Sangsk&ra. Le Shakti d’abord obscurcit la conscience 
de fa§on qu’elle ue se reconnait pas elle-meme, mais se croit 
un individu s6par6 de Dieu et des autres creatures et de cet 
obscurcissement (Avidyk) naissent les Sangskara ou ten- 
dances, et de celles-ci Tame (Antahliarana) et le corps qui 
accomplissent des actes d ’apres le Karma ant^rieur, Dieu, 
en cr6ant le monde, agit avec justice, car il cree chacmi 
suivant ses actions anterieures. Si nous souffrons main- 
tenant, c’est parce que nous avons par nos actes merite 
de souffrir. Si nous n ’avons pas merite pareille souffrance, 
I’Etre Suprdne, d’apres les idees hindoues, est accusable 
d’in justice et de partiality, k moins que vous ne puissiez 
donner quelqu’ explication qui I’exempte. En ryalite, 
toutes les thyories ne sont des explications que dans une 
certaine mesure. “Omnia exeunt in mysterium.” H y a 
des questions dont on ne trouve la solution que dans I’ex- 
pydence spirituelle. Ainsi, dans le Brihadkranyakopanishad, 
le grand sage Yajnavalkya avait rypondu aux questions 
indiscrytes de sa femme, la cklkbre et savante Gkrgi. “ Gargi, 
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n’en demande pas trop ! Fiends garde que ta tSte n’4clate. 
II ne faut pas trop demander sur la Divinity. Tu en deman- 
des trop ; Gargi, “n’en demande pas trop !” 

La vraie explication, (s’il y en a une), est celle du Bhakta 
on devot : “ C’est Sa Volonte. ” Jusqu’^ im certain point 
pourtant, la theorie de Karma et de la reincarnation expli- 
quent la vie d’une meilleure fa 5 on qu’aucune autre theorie. 
L’action de Dieu est compares k I’effet de la pluie qui fertilise 
les plantes bonnes et mauvaises. Sa puissance les fait 
grandir, mais qu’elles soient bonnes ou mauvaises depend 
de leurs semences, les Sangskaras. Comme je I’ai dit, les 
actions sont bonnes ou mauvaises et meritent respective- 
ment bonheur terrestre et ciel, ou malheur terrestre et enfer. 
II y a beaucoup d’enfers, meme sur terre. Nombreux sont 
ceux qui souffrent ici, si bien que pour quelques-ims, la 
terre elle-meme semble mi veritable enfer. Mais elle est 
en realite ce que nous la faisons. Ainsi que le dit le vieux 
Bouddhiste Krishnacharyyapada : “Comme xm peintre qui 
dessine la figure d’un horrible demon (Yaksha) est effraye 
meme par son propre ouvrage, ainsi I’homme est effraye 
par le monde.” La doctrine de Karma exprime dans la 
forme la plus complete la verite “Tu recolteras ce que tu 
as seme.” “Jour viendra qui tout paiera.” Karma est 
aussi double dans ce sens que, bon ou mauvais, il est accompli 
avec le desir de ses recompenses (Sakama) ou sans ce desir 
(Nishkama). Nous devons tous agir, mais Karma peut 
etre Tim ou I’autre. Supposons qu’un hohime donne de 
I’argent e un autre avec I’espoir d’etre loue par les autres 
pour cet acte de generosite, ou rndme avec I’espoir de gagner 
le ciel par son acte ; son acte est accompli avec le desir de 
la recompense (Sakama). T1 sera exauce et aura la louange 
ou le ciel. Mais s’il le fait pour Dieu seulement, ou pour 
I’amour de la bonte, ne cherchant rien pour lui-meme, ce 
sera le Nishk&ma Karma. Sakama Karma, ou Karma avec 
desir, refoit recompense ou ch&timent sur la terre, ou dans 
le ciel et I’enfer. Mais I’enfer et le ciel sont des mondes 
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autant que le monde present. Toua deux sont des clioses 
ext4rieures (B&liya). II y a duality en eux. Mais quand le 
moi ph6nom6nal, le Ego humain, est d4truit par Thomine 
devenant purement d^sinteress^, il passe au del^i de la terre, 
du del et de I’enfer, et son esprit devient un avec Dieu. II 
en a toujours ainsi, mais alors seulement il le comprend. 
II atteint alors la supreme beatitude qui est 6ternelle. Il ne 
renait plus jamais. Et ced est I’ardent d6sir de toute 
pensee spirituelle aux Indes ; d^livrance de la renaissance 
et unite avec Dieu. Ceci est possible a tous ; car quand 
rhomme s’eiforce d’y arriver, il se produit en lui ce qu’on 
appel6 le SliaktipS,ta— litteralement “la descente de Puis- 
sance” — la Puissance de Dieu. C’est ce que les theologiens 
occidentaux appellent la Grfi.ce et que les Ecritures Shaivaites 
designent par “Anugraha Shakti”. Par ceci il passe dans 
I’au-dela. 

Dieu, par le moyen de rhomme, revet diverses apparen- 
ces et peut s’en depouiller. L’homrae par ses actions 
determine son sort. Voila le concept fondamental de tout 
enseignement occulte en Occident comme en Orient. Nous 
ne sommes pas, comme le suggere Omar Khayyam, de 
simples pions hxunains sur I’^cliiquier divin. Nous sommes 
les maitres de notre destm6e. 

Le Monde existe pour moi parce que, consciemment ou 
inconscienunent, je veux qu’il existe. Le Monde existe pour 
vous parce que, consciemment ou inconsciemment, vous 
voulez qu’il existe. L’ Uni vers entier existe parceque dans la 
Volontfi Divine est contenue la semence qui est I’ensemble 
total des dfisirs dont I’univers est une manifestation. 

Le Paramartha ou “Summum Bonum” est la Libera- 
tion (Moksha), qui est independance de toute forme, et union 
avec I’Esprit incorporel. C’est le Nirvfiaa,’ I’apaisement, le 
sejour ofi Ton ne se d^sole plus, le sfijour ofi I’on ne meurt 
ni ne nait — ^I’lmmortalitfi. 

Pour rfisumer, le Veda, en tant que siege de I’autoritfi, 
enseigne que Dieu (Shiva ou Brahman) est im Etre infini et 
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pure, conscience et beatitude, dont Lui-mSme est le propre 
objet. Par son pouvoir ou Shakti il devient son propre 
objet, et ainsi apparait comme Univers, conscience limit^e et 
apparente inconscience. L’6tat de I’esprit et de la mati^re 
dans lesquels le Shakti apparait est aussi determine pour 
chaque forme par son histoire cosmique anterieure, ou 
Karma, sous la forme subtile de Sangskara. Si Thomme 
accomplit de bonnes actions, suivant le Dharma, il r^colte le 
bonheur sur la terre et au ciel ; le contraire s’il commet de 
mauvaises actions. Mais un homme pent depasser le bien 
et le mal, Dharma et Adharma ; dans le sens de vrai 
surhomme, Thomme, qm a vaincu toutes les passions et le 
moi limite. Pour celui-la, il y a liberation du moi limits 
enferme dans les formes, et I’union avec ce qui est parfois 
appele en Occident la Surame (Oversoul) ; c’est le Brahman 
ou I’Esprit dominant. 

On traite parfois le Ved&nta de pessimiste, et il Test 
pour autant qu’un bonheur veritable ne peut pas etre atteint 
dans ce monde. Le Christianisme I’est aussi dans ce meme 
sens. Mais tons deux sont optimistes dans ce qu’ils prechent 
a leur fayon qu’il y a une deiivrance de la soufirance et un 
bonheur etemel. — Le dessein de toute pensee hindoue, et 
aussi de toute pensee himiaine est de trouver le bonheur. 
Pour atteindre le bonheur terrestre et celeste, la moralite 
est indispensable. Pour atteindre le bonheur supreme, il 
faut aussi la Sagesse (JnSna). Nous devons developper 
I’esprit. La foi du charbonnier peut paraitre ime belle 
chose a certains mais nous ne sommes pas destines a etre 
tons charbonniers. 

Il y a trois chemins principaux et plusieurs lateraux. 
Ainsi que me le disait, il y a bien longtemps, un ami, qui, 
dans sa sphere, etait un illumine— et je n’ai jamais oublie 
sa question : “What do you want” ? Que voulez-vous ? 

Il y a deux voies pour atteindre le “Paramartha” ou 
“summum bonum”. Oe sont la voie du travail, du rituel 
(Karma) et de la devotion (Bhakti) ; et la voie de la 
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oonnaissance (Jn&na). La piemieie est pour la masse des 
hommes : la seconde pour quelques-uns seulement. La 
premiere purifie, d4veloppe et prepare un homme pour la 
voie de la connaissance. Mais un homme, par le r4sultat de 
pratiques dans ses vies ant^rieures, pent venir au monde 
qualifi^ pour entrer d’une fois dans la haute voie de la con- 
naissance. 

Les Bouddhistes nomment le systeme hindou “Shila- 
vrataparSmarsha, ” ce qui veut dire “croyance a la necessite 
des sacrements (SangskS>ra) et des aeuvres pieuses.” C’est 
vrai. Le catholicisme, comme le Brahmanisme, tombe 
sous la meme observation. En Occident, I’^glise catholique 
repr^sente cette facon de voir, et les divisions protestantes 
du Christianisme sont, h des degr4s divers, oppos4es au rituel 
et aux sacrements. La facon de voir de Thindou, en ceci 
comme en d’autres matieres, est tout inclusive. II est dit 
que rituel et sacrements sont n^cessaires pour tous ceux 
qui n’ont pas atteint I’^tat de connaissance (qui ne eont pas 
“connaissants” ou Jnani). Mais au fur et a mesure qu’on 
avance vers cet etat, les actes rituels deviennent de moins 
en moms necessaires. Suivant Karma- Yoga, quoique vous 
pensiez ou fassiez, pensez-le et faites-le en adoration du 
Seignemr. “Tat Kurusva madarpanam,” comme dit le 
Bhagavad^tS.. L’adoration n’est pas seulement la priere 
& r^glise, au temple ou ailleurs. C’est la vie elle-mSme, 
quand tous ses actes sans exception sont offerts au Seigneur, 
n est dit dans le Bhagavadg!t& : “ Impartial je suis pour 
tous les Stres.” (C’est-i-dire que le Seigneur regarde et 
traite tous les Stres ^galement.) 

“Je n’ai ni ami ni ennemi. Mais je suis en ceux qui 
m’adorent avec devotion, et ils sont en moi. ” 

“Samohamsarvabhuteshu na me dveshyosti na pri3rah 

“Ye bhajanti tu mflm bhaktya mayi te, teshu ch&pya- 
ham. ” 

La conclusion est qu’il y a im grand Moi (Param{ltm&) 
qui apparait multiple (Jiv&tm&). Cette doctrine est en- 
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seign4e par la religion qui dit que ceux qui veulent atteindre 
le vrai bonheur doivent r^aliser leur unit6 avec le grand 
Moi par I’observance de Dliarma et les pratiques d’une vie 
religieuse. Ceux qui entrent dans la voie du p6cli6, qui est 
r^vitement 4goiste de Dharma, soufErent I’enfer sur la terre 
et dans des vies futures. Ceux qui observent Dbarma en 
vue d’obtenir ime recompense terrestre ou celeste obtiennent 
ce qu’ils d&irent. Ceux qui, par ime pratique assidue sue 
les voies inf^rieures, sont- pr6par6s par leur ardent d&ir de 
liberation (Mumukshu) a entrer dans la voie de la con- 
naissance, obtiendront la liberation de toute forme terrestre 
et jouiront de la Beatitude suprlme et sans fin. Tons les 
etres cherchent le bonheur. C’est la religion qui dit com- 
ment ce bonheur paut etre atteint. Qu’est-ce qui fait que 
rhomme est religieusement dispose ? C’est le resultat de 
ses propres actions et de Shaktip4ta. Cette formule expres- 
sive signifie chute ou descente de puissance. C’est la 
descents de la Puissance, ou, comme nous le disons, de la 
Gr&ce dans I’homme. Celle-ci est accordee a celui qui a de 
la devotion pour la Mere de tous les mondes. C’est pour 
cela que les hommes lui adressent leurs prieres, et le sage 
realise alors I’unite avec Elle et son Epoux le Seigneur, qui 
est toute Beatitude. 

Je terminerai par la priere, ou “Mantra,” la plus 
ceiebre, qui est estimee aux Indes comme la plus grande de. 
toutes les Mantras. On I’appelie Cayatri, car celui qui la 
chante sera sauve. Malgre la bsaute de celle-ci, il y a 
d’autres prieres plus belles. ‘Mais la Gayatri est la plus 
reputee et se repete, comme L’Angelus, trois fois par jour : 
le matin, le midi et le soir, aux moments appeies Sandh}ra, 
et a ete repetee pendant des si^cles avant la naissance du 
Christ. Elle commence et finit avec le Mantra “Om” 
qui est le son produit par I’agglom^ration des trois lettres 
A,U,M, qui d^signent le Seigneur sous ses trois aspects — 
Celui qui cr4e, (la lettre A), — Celui qui preserve, (la lettre 
U), — et celui qui retire (la lettre M), commun6ment appel6 
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“le Destructeur”. Je dis “Cehii qui retire,” car Dieu ne 
detruit pas (Na Devah srislitin&slxakah). L’homme d6trait ; 
Devatli n’est pas destructeur. Dieu retire les choses vers 
Lui-mSme. Ce Mantra . “Om” est la semence (Bija) de tous 
les Mantras. La 6&yatri est : 

. “Om bliu]i, bhuvah, svah, Tat savitur varenyam 
bhargo devasya dhimahi, dhiyo yonah prachodayS,t. — ” 
qui signifie : 

“Om terre, Tatmospbere centrale, ciel! Contemplons 
I’admirable Esprit qui est le Cr6ateur Divin. Puisse-t- 
II diriger nos esprits. Om.” 

11 est de coutume aux Indes, comme marque de I’esprit 
hautement religieux, de commencer tout ecrit par une 
4ediGaGe a Dieu sous sa forme masculine ou feminine. On 
trouve oela en tete des lettres, comptes, livres, et ainsi de 
suite, de mSme que le “A.M.D.G.”, et autres formules que 
nous trouvons chez les Oatholiques. On termine aussi par 
les mots “Om Sb&nti Shanti,” “Om la paix soit avec vous, 
la paix soit parmi vous. ” Je parle des Hindous orthodoxes, 
et non des anglicises qui souvent doivent a leur education 
de n’avoir aucune croyance du taut. 

Et ainsi, suivant I’usage orthodoxe, je terminerai ma 
conference par les voeux de bonheur : “ Om, Shanti Shanti. ” 
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Quelques Obsebvations sue le RrruEL Hindqu. 

Deux Oonf^iences donn^es par TSutevr h la Societe 

Th^osophique et a I’Association Francaise des Amis 
de rOrient a Paris 1921. 

On commence toutes choses, aux Indes, avec le grand 
Mantra Om, qui est la semence de tous les Mantras, qui re- 
presents Brahman et ainsi renferme toute la connaissance 
spirituelle des Hindous. 

C’est, comme son, r^cho approximatif du premier et 
fondamental mouvement vibratoire et createur. Je dis 
approximatif, parce que le Mantra, tel que nous le prononfons, 
est exprim 6 par une bouche humaine imparfaite et limitee, 
per§u par ime oreille grossiere et limitee. Le veritable son 
est prononce par I’organe parfait et absolu du Seigneur et 
entendu par son oreille supreme et absolue. 

Mon sujet est le Rituel Hindou. On a bien dit que le 
Rituel est Part de la Religion. Mais pour le comprendre il 
faut connaitre la doctrine dont il est I’illustration. J’ai 
lu souvent des critiques qui partent d’une inintelligence 
complete du Rituel Hindou. Il est vrai que cette inintelli- 
gence results souvent de I’ignorance du sens. Un tel4gramme 
chiifr4 parait du galimatias a qui n’en connait pas la cl4. 
Les Mantras tels que Aing, kling, hring, string, etc., 
sont intelligibles aux seuls inities. Il faut done etudier 
d’abord la metapsychique et la psychologie hindoues. 

J’ai parle de Brahman ; ce terms signifie I’lncommen- 
surable. 

Les personnes et choses du monde constituent le mesu- 
rable. 

Le mesurable est produit par le pouvoir de I’lncom- 
mensurable, et comme I’lncommensurable est en soi-mSme 
pure conscience, le monde de I’esprit et de la mati^re est 
produit par le pouvoir de la conscience. 
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Comment s’appelle-t-il, ce Pouvoir ? 

Mdyd. Ce terme k mon avis est mal tiaduit par le 
mot “illusion”. Si, par exemple, je pretends voir une chose 
qui n’existe pas, ou si je vois une chose qui existe mais que 
je la voie d’une fa9on erron^e, dans ce cas on parle avec 
raison d’illusion. 

Mais comment peut-on qualifier d’illusion ime experience 
telle que celle de la r^alite de I’univers, une experience que 
tout le monde partage ? 

Le Monde est reel. II n’y a peut-etre pas de doctrine 
aussi mal comprise qus celle qui traite de la “realite du 
Monde”. 

Comme je I’ai explique dans mon livre “La RSalite”, 
toutes les philosophies hindoues sans exception, en tant 
qu’ epistemologies sont foncierement realistes — plus rea- 
listes meme que le realisme des ecoles occidentales. Etant 
donne que pour tout adorateur il y a un lien reel entre la 
cause ou Pouvoir invisible et I’effet ou pouvoir visible, et 
que, d’autre part, le Pouvoir invisible est reel, il s’ensuit 
que son effet est reel. Mais I’effet que nous appelons monde 
n’a pas la realite de la Cause Supreme, parce qu’il ne dure 
pas comme dure cette cause. La cause en elle-meme est 
immuable. L’Univers apparait et disparait. 

Mdyd est done le Pouvoir infini qui mesure, e’est-a-dire 
qui cree les formes qui sont mesurables ou finies. 

Mdyd est le pouvoir de la pure conscience qui est la 
grande Personnalite {Pardhantd), le grand Moi {Purndham). 

Le grand Moi est Etre infini, pure conscience et joie 
6temelle. Sa puissance s’appelle en Sanscrit Shakti. 

Cette puissance a deux aspects : Aspect supreme, im- 
mense, comme cause ; aspect mesurable, comme effet — 
e’est-h-dire les personnes et les choses du monde. 

La puissance et celui qui la possMe ne sont qu’une 
seule r4alit4. 

Ce Pouvoir, ou Shakti, se manifesto sous des formes li- 
mit4es. Ces formes sont le Pouvoir se montrant en tant 
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qu’efEet. II faut se lappeler que selon le VeMmia moniste 
Bieu est la cause mat4rielle du monde : I’effet est done la 
cause ou Pouvoir modifi6. Pouvoir qui cr6e ces fonnes 
est appel6 Mdyd, et les formes ainsi produites sont nomme^s 
Ignorance ou Aviiyd. 

Ignorance veut dire conscience limit^e. La Conscience 
en 8oi-m4me, dissoci^e de I’esprit et de la mati^re, est illi- 
mit6e. L’Ignorance est, de notre point de vue, une con- 
traction de la conscience infinie, illimit^e. La conscience 
limit6e est I’exp^rience mondiale du petit moi. La con- 
science illimit4e est la parfaite experience du Seigneur ou 
du Grand Moi. Le mot Sanscrit pour Seigneur est Ishvara, 
que signifie CeluJ qui construit, qui gouverne. 

Ainsi que ce mot Tindique, le Seigneur est la Grande 
Personnalite visible comme Monde. 

Le Moi Supreme a Lui-m4me un “fondement” : I’lm- 
mense, I’lm personnel, Tin visible, le Transcendant et sans 
nom. De fagon analogue le grand pbilosophe du Moyen 
Age, Eckhardt, distingue entre Dieu et la Divinity. 

Dieu ou le Seigneur (Ishvara) est I’lncommensurable 
vu a travers la Mdyd ; e’est-a-dire I’experience limit4e 
dualiste. On se trompe en parlant d’lm Seigneur illusoire. 
Le Seigneur est I’lncommensurable tel qu’il se presente h 
la conscience limit4e. Le Brahman en soi-m4me n’est pas 
connaissable, sauf par ceux qu’un yoga parfait a liber4s 
de toutes les limitations dualistes. 

Quelques-unes de ses creatures, empruntant le vocabu- 
laire humain, I’appellent Pere. B’autres, comme la commu- 
naut4 religieuse hindoue qui porte le nom de ShAkta — ^les 
adorateurs de son pouvoir ou Shakti— invoquent la personne 
suprime {Pardhantd) comme Mere. Neanmoins il est dit 
dans les 4critures de ces Skaktas que le Moi n’est ni mAle 
ni femelle, ni neutre. Le Moi est indescriptible, accessible 
seulement par Bhdva ou 41an d’adoration et les proc4d4s de 
la Yoga. Mais de toute n4cessit4 il faut pour le designer 
employer des expressions de la vie quotidienne. On I’adore 
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alors avec raison comme M^re (qui done nous est plus cher 
que notre MSre humaine ?) parce qu’Elle— la Divinity, la 
Deesse — conjoit et porte I’univers dans son sein par Timagi* 
nation (Kalpana) du supreme Moi — ^une imagination non 
pas arbitraire, mais qui se dirige suivant les tendances (ou 
Sangsdra) r4sultant des actions des Etres individuels dans 
le pass6 d’une infinite d’Univers. Elle enfante Timivers, le 
nourrit et le protege. Les Hindoos donnent au Seigneur 
ce titre adorable : JagaShanAu, qui signide “Ami du 
Monde”. En tant que nous sommes nous-m^mes amis du 
monde nous participons, k la nature divine. 

En soi-m6me Elle est etre infini, conscience pure, et 
joie Stemelle. 

Consider6e comme la Puissance de I’Etre, sa figure 
rayonnante est Tesot^rique Soleil, et les rondeurs de ses 
deux seins sont, esoteriquement parlant, la Lune et le Feu. 
Ces trois feux ne sont pas les lumieres physiques que nous 
connaissons, mais des aspects de la Puissance creatice ; 
ils correspondent au Moi {Aham) qui connait, a Tobjet connu 
(lequel, selon Texp^rience humaine, est le non-moi), et a 
Tunion des deux qui donne lieu a I’exp^rience que nous avons 
du monde. 

J’ai parle de Tame de Tunivers. Le Corps de la Deesse 
est la collectivite psychique et physique, e’est-a-dire tous 
les Esprits et toute la matiere du monde. Comme collectivite 
des Esprits, la grande Personnalit6 fait I’experience du monde 
entier en tant qu’intelligible. Comme collectivite physique, 
ce Moi fait Texperience du Monde entier en tant que materiel. 
L’exp6rience du Grand Moi est infiniment riche parce qu’il 
est conscience illimit4e, associee avec la collectivity psychique 
et physique comme corps. La Grande Personnality, sous 
forme du Moi limity— I’individu comme homme, animal ou 
plante — ^jouit de notre expyrience terrestre. 

Ainsi son corps est triple ; il est corps comme Cause ou 
Pouvoir cryateur infini ; il est corps subtil ou pouvoir mental 
fini ; il est corps grossier, palpable, pouvoir matyriel fini. 
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Le Moi Supreme a Lui-mSme un “fondenient” : le Braliman 
impersonnel, invisible, transcendant et sans nom. 

La Deesse creatice s’appelle Mahatripurasundari, “la 
Belle au teint de Rose, couleur d’Aurore”. C’est la D6esse 
tutelaire de la doctrine et des pratiques comues sous le nom 
de Shnvidyd, ainsi que du culte appel6 Hddimata ; c’est la 
meme qui, sous I’aspect de Mahdkdli (I’obiect du culte 
Kddimata), noire comme un nuage orageux, engloutit le 
I’emps (ou Kola) qui parait avec le Soleil, la Lune et les 
astres physiques. Mahakala, ou le Temps supreme,- -parce 
qu’il y a deux temps - est un des Noms de Dieu meme. 
Je remarque ici qu’il est indifferent de dire Dieu ou Deesse. 
On appelle Dieu Skim, qui veut dire “le Bon”, ainsi que 
dans la langue anglo-saxonne le mot “God” derive du mot 
“Good”. Mais pour distinguer entre Dieu et son Pouvoir 
qui se manifesto comme Monde, on nomme le premier du 
temie masculin Shiva, et le second du terme feminin Skakti 
qui signifie puissance. C’est ainsi que le Shekhinah, du 
Talmud des Juifs est feminin. liappelons-nous egalement 
la Magna Mater des Greces,*des Remains et d’autres peuples 
de I'antiquite. Le culte de la Mere est tres ancien. Shiva, 
ou le Dieu en soi, est I'aspect statique de I’lnimense, ou 
Brahman. Skakti, ou sa Puissance, est son aspect dyna- 
mique - Dieu en action- immense aussi comme Puissance, 
mesurable seulement dans ses effets, c’est-a-dire les per- 
sonnes et les choses du Monde. Ce sont la deux noms pour 
une seule reaUt6. Mais de preference le Sh&kta ou adorateur 
de Shakti adore la Mere-Puissance parce qu’elle est visible 
dans ses fonnes et proche de nous. Nous la connaissons 
sous I’aspect du Monde, qui est son corps. Le Brahman 
transc«ndant n’est realist que dans I’extase du Yoga. Ainsi 
I’on dit : “Le Pere n’est rien pour moi, pourvu que je sois 
assis sur les genoux de la M6re. ” 

J’ai indiqu4 sommairement I’objet de culte. En 
r6sum6 et abstraction faite de toute mythologie, de tout 
s 3 rmbolisme, la doctrine philosophique est une forme de 
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Vedanta moniste enseignant Texistence d’une seule r6alit6 
fondamentale, I’Etre pur, qui est pure conscience et joie 
immuable. II existe comme Pouvoir d’etre, lequel est 
la cause du changement. II n’y a pas deux choses, mais une 
seule sous deux aspects : I’Etre invisible et inconnaissable — 
en ce sens qu’il n’est pas un objet — dont le Pouvoir en soi- 
mSme (en Sanskrit Svardpa c’est-^i-dire §tre infini-conscience- 
joie) ne se manifeste point, et I’Etre visible, ou Puissance 
manifest6e. 

Au moment de la manifestation il y a une dichotomie 

apparente du Moi et du non-Moi, du sujet et de I’objet, de 

I’esprit et de la matiere. L’esprit, au sens d’intelligence 

est I’Etre pur se manifestant sous la forme subtile limits 

de I’intelligence ; et la matiere est le meme Etre sous la 

forme grossiere et palpable. La puissance qui se manifeste 

contient la semenee ou essences de tendances {Sangsk&ra) 

vers la manifestation, et ces tendances sont produites par 

les actions des univers infinis du passe. Pour parler plus 

simplenient, I’Univers tel qui’l est, existe parde que, en 

principe du raoins, il a deja exists, et il existera tel qu’il 

sera, parce qu’il existe maintenant et qu’il est en train de 

produire des tendances qui se manifesteront dans I’lmivers 

futur. Quand ces tendances sont pretes a paraitre, c’est-a- 

dire se trouvent dans des conditions favourables, le monde 

nait du sein de la Puissance. Il v a une evolution des 

«/ 

principes constituants de I’univers qui se combinent pour 
constituer la hi^sarchie des Etres — plantes, animaux, hom- 
mes, esprits. 

L’aspect impersonnel de I’lmmense en soi-m6me est le 
sujet du yoga. Son aspect en tant que grande Person- 
nalit^ que Ton adore et qui nous aide, est le sujet de 
Sadban&. 

Je ne m’occupe pas ici du Yoga, mais du culte rituel, 
ou S&dhana, mot d6riv4 de la racine sanskrite Sddh qui 
signifie “faire des efforts”. Si ces efforts ont I’effet d6sir6, 
le succ4s ou accomplissement s’appelle Siddhi. Le terme 
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alors est tr4s compi^hensif et ne se restreint pas k une signi^ 
fication religieuse. Par exemple, un homme desire con- 
naitre la langue fran9aise. Son ^de pour attsindre ce but 
est Sddhand. S’il reussit il obtient un Siddhi, en I’espece 
la connaissance de la langue fran^aise. 11 est Siddha ou 
accompli en ce qui conceme cette connaissance. Un autre 
essaie d’obtenir des pouvoirs magiques, II se livre a des 
pratiques pour les acqu6rir. Les moyens qu’il emploie sont 
du SfidhanS. magique. Pour cette raison les Orientalistes 
europeens traduisent sou vent le mot Sddhand par “ Evocation 
magique”. Mais la signification n’est pas aussi restreinte. 
La signification la plus g6n4rale de Sddhand est discipline 
de soi comme purification du corps et de I’esprit, 6tude et 
discussion des Vedas et autres ecritures sacr6es, pratique 
des vertus, adoration, et toutes les formes du culte rituel. 
Celui qui accomplit avec succfe le rituel est Siddha en rituel. 
Celui qui est Siddha dans les hautes formes de Sddhand 
(car il y en a plusieurs) est qualifie pour entrer dans la voie 
du Yoga. Celui qui est accompli ou Siddha en Yoga est 
dispense de tout rituel a proportion des progr^ qu’il a 
obtenus. Alors commence le Yoga Sddhand. Celui qui 
fait le Sddhand est appele Sadhaka. La difference fonda- 
mentale entre Sddhand et Yoga est qu’il y a toujours un 
objet dans le Sftdbana, comme culte rituel. Dans le culte 
Shdkta (car les cultes et doctrine varient) on tache de s’identi- 
fier avec I’objet du culte. Mais, en verite, la distinction 
entre I’adorateur et ce qui est adore subsists. On est 
toujours dualiste, mSme si Ton professe une doctrine fonci^re- 
ment moniste. Mais par la pratique on approcbe de plus 
en plus de la realisation de I’identite entre le supreme Moi 
et le. moi limite et individuel. En Yoga il y a realisation 
actuelle de c^tte identite. Prenons, par exemple, le rite 
connu sous le nom de Bhdta-Sh'uddhi. Selon la pbHosopbie 
iSdw^Myail y a plusieurs principes constitutifs de I’univers et, 
par consequent, du corps humain. Rappelons-nous en effet 
que le corps humain est un microcosme (Kshudrdbrahmdnda) 
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contenant tout oe qu’il y a dans runivers ou macrocosme. Ces 
principes out des centres particuliers d’opdration dans Tor- 
ganisme humain ; ils piocMent les uns des autres. Dans le 
rite appel6 BMia-Shuddhi on s’efiorce par I’iniagination de 
purifier les centres et d’absorber les elements inf^rieurs et 
plus materiels dans les 616ments plus subtils d’ou ils sont 
sortis par Evolution. De cette raaniere on arrive a Shim et 
Shakti eux-mSmes, dans leur demeure du lotus aux mille 
petales, qui est, dans son sens physique, la partie sup6rieure 
du cerveau. Mais tout ce processus n’a lieu qu’en imagina- 
tion. Dans ce qu’on appelle Kundalint Yoga, on 6veille 
rfellement de son sommeil la Deesse sous la forme d’un 
serpent entourant le Linga, ou principe male, dans le centre 
le plus has de Torganisme (le Mulddhdra). 

En Yoga il y a ainsi realisation effective de I’indentite 
de la conscience et de la puissance — de Shiva et de Shakti. 
La conscience est T^tre essentiel qui apparaft comme orga- 
nisme limits, et sa puissance manifestee est Tesprit et le 
corps physique. Comme il y a plusieurs genres de Sddhand, 
il y a plusieurs voies de Yoga, telles que le Karma Yoga, le 
Ehdkti Yoga et le Jndna Yoga. La caracteristique de cette 
doctrine est qu’elle preche la conciliation entre la jouissance 
du monde ou Bhoga, et le Yoga, tandis que selon les autres 
doctrines s’il y a Yoga dans le sens de renoncement au 
monde, il n’y a pas Bhoga, ou jouissance du monde. Il est 
dit ainsi qu’on pent gagner la liberation mdme en mangeant 
le fruit doux et sucre du monde. T1 n’est pas n^cessaire 
de s’enfuir du monde. Le monde est la Deesse elle-meme 
comme une forme de puissanco. Ce qu’il faut faire, c’est 
connaitre cette indentiteet dans toutes les fonctions physiques 
et les actions s’identifier avec Elle en disant : Sd’ham “C’est 
elle que je suis.” Ainsi le Sddhaka ou celui qui fait le 
Sddhand en buvant du vin selon les rites, off re le vin a la 
bouche de la Deesse Kundalini en son propre corps. Ce 
n’est pas lui seul — I’individu limite- qui boit, mais la 
Deesse qui se manifeste comme Sddhaka. 
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En Europe on commence a connaitre quelque peu le 
Yoga mais on ne sait presque rien de sa condition prealable, 
le culte rituel ou Sddhand. Certaines personnes m4me 
s’efforcent de pratiquer le Yoga sans y fetre qualifi.6es, faute 
d’etude et de pratique preliminaires. Par une faiblesse 
naturelle nous sommes trop portes a nous croire doues des 
qualites necessaires pour les plus grandes entreprises. 

Od trouve-t-on oe rituel ? A ce propos on ignore un 
fait de premiere importance : C’est que la plus grande 
partie du rituel des Hindous derive des ecritures nomm4es 
Tantras. Le reste fait partie du rituel vedique -tel le 
Homa ou sacrifice dans le feu— -et des PurS-nas, qui contien- 
nent aussi maints rituels Tantriques. Done, si on veut 
s’initier au rituel Hindou il faut connaitre les TarUras ou 
Agamas des di verses ecoles — Saura, GdnapeUya, Vaishnava, 
Shaiva, Shdkta. C’est ime erreur trop repandue, de con- 
fondre le Tantra Shdstra avec les Shdktas, qui ne sont qu’une 
des 6coles ou conimunautes d’adorateurs de VAgama, 
ou tradition religieuse. Les abus mimes qu’on impute 
aux Shaktas (et de tels abus sont prouves) peuvent Itre 
reproches aussi aux autres communautes. Tout rituel est 
sujet a des abus, surtout lorsque le viii et la femme y ont 
part. En ces matilres il faut d’abord distinguer entre la 
doctrine des ecritures et les abus de ses adherents, et aussi 
entre les ecoles et communautes religieuses de Sddhakas. 
Les Tantras jouissent en Europe d’une mauvaise reputa- 
tion. Il y a aussi des Hinduos qui ayant re9u une Edu- 
cation occidentale ne les comprennent pas mieux que les 
Europeens. 

Ces Ecritures ne sont pas cependant tout entieres 
I’amas de stupidite et de sensualitE qu’on a generalement 
pensE. Sans doute il n’y a pas de fumee sans feu, mais il 
peut arriver que Ton preime pour de la fumEe ce qui n’en 
est pas, et Ton peut se tromper quant k I’importance du feu. 
Sans doute aussi il y a des gens qui (avec ou sans raison) 
abhorrent les pratiques de quelques Tantristes ou de quelques 
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communait^s tantriques, mais le mot Tantra ou Agama, 
loin de presenter aux yeux des Hindous oithodoxes en 
g4n4ral aucune acceptation facheuse, d^signe pour eux 
quelque chose de v6n6rable. 

Le mot Tantra derive de la racine Sanskrite Tan, qui 
signifie “r^pandu, propag6”. La syllabe Tra veut dire 
sauver. Quel objet ainsi r4pandu, peut sauver ? La con- 
uaissance. Connaissance de quoi ? De tout, c’est-a-dire 
la connaissance profane et sacr6e. Chaque genre de connais- 
sance nous sauve a sa propre fa9on. La connaissance 
m6dicale (il y a des Tantra^ m6dicaux et alchimiques) sauve 
notre existence corporelle. Ainsi Tantra signifie propa- 
gation de la connaissance, surtout de la connaissance de 
Dieu et de la morale, du culte et du Yoga qui nous m^nent 
vers Lui et (selon les Shditas) nous transfomient en Lui. 
Cbaque Tantra, comme nos livres, porte un titre quel qu’il 
soit. Ainsi le Tantra que j’ai cite s’appelle YogimhrUaya 
ce qui signifie “Coeur de Yogini”. Yogini est ici la Deesse 
elle-m#me, qui est appel^e dans un texte Kashmirien le 
“Coeur du Seigneur”. Les Tantras sont des Shdstras, mot 
traduit g^neralement par “Ecritures”, mais qui vient de 
la racine Shas, qui signifie contrdler, parce qu’un Shdstra 
indique et contr61e la conduite des homines. 

L’objet final du culte est le Pouvoir Supreme, quelle 
que soit sa forme dans le culte. Ici I’objet est la Mere sous 
ses formes di verses qui sont elle-mfeme. Ces formes sont 
faites de matiere d’intelligence ou d’6motion. Par I’emotion 
ou Bhdva on peut r4ali8er la Mere d’une maniere indescripti- 
ble. Quel est alors le but du culte ? II est double. Cer- 
taines personnes veulent que Ton chercbe a obtenir par le 
culte les choses mondaines, telles que sant4, longevite, 
ricbesse, enfants, pouvoirs occultes et toutes les autres 
formes de puissance dont chacune est la M4re sous une 
forme particuliere. D’autres ont de la devotion pour la 
Mere elle-meme et cherchent a trouver un bonheur sans fin 
en la Mere telle qu’elle est en elle-m§me, c’est-a-dire 4tre 
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pur, conscience pure, joie pure qui surpasse tous le Mondes 
puisque ces derniers sont ses formes limit^es. 

II me reste a indiquer bri^vement les moyens de gagner 
le but d6sir6, c’est-^i-dire les principes et operations du 
rituel, qui se fondent sur une profonde psychologie. On 
doit voir clairement que I’esprit ou I’intelligence n’est pas 
la conscience. Au contraire I’esprit — ou intelUgence, senti- 
ment, volonte -est en lui meme une force inconsciente. 
Cette assertion paraitra Strange a des Europeens. N^an- 
moins elle repose sur une doctrine qui se verifie de plus en 
plus aujourd’hui. Nous commenjons, nous aussi, h, com- 
prendre qu’il y a du conscient et de Tinconscient dans 
I’esprit ; notre intelligence parait consciente quoiqu’elle 
soit une force inconsciente, parce qu’elle est associee i la 
conscience qui est la nature mSme de I’Etre en son essence. 
En effet, la force qu’est I’intelligence parait emietter la 
conscience et produire ce r^sultat qu’au lieu d ’avoir une 
conscience pure et illimitee, nous avons plusieurs consciences 
limitees. Les mat6rialistes ont raison a un certain point 
de vue quand ils affirment que I’intelligence est une chose 
materielle. Mais ils ont tort en niant I’esprit en tant qu’Etre 
pur et Conscience. En Vedanta tout ee qui n’est pas Brah- 
man en soi (Smru'pa) est inconscient sous I’aspect subtil 
comme intelligence ou sous I’aspect gorssier comme matiere. 

L’esprit (je parle de Mind ou Intelligence), se repand 
dans tout le corps physique, ou il y a plusieurs centres 
d’op4ration. Ainsi il y a mi esprit abdominal dans le 
Mam,vpdra Chakra qui dirige les fonctions de cette partie 
du corps. Mais le centre de I’intelligence est le cerveau, 
dont la partie superieure s’appelle le Lotus au Mille P^tales. 
(Peut-etre les circonvolutions du cerveau ont-elles sugg4r4 
l’id6e de ces mille P^tales.) 

lors, de quelle fa9on se produit la connaissance 
d’un objet 1 La th6orie v6dantique sur ce point commence 
se faire admettre ; elle donne ime explication de la t416- 
pathie et autres phenom^nes occultes. Il faut se rappeler 
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d’abord que I’intelligence n’est jamais sans avoir quelque 
objet vers lequel elle se dirige. On voit nn objet, par 
exemple un triangle renvers6. — le symbole de la Mdre. En 
le voyant un rayon Mental (Mind-ray) va au-devant de 
Tobjet, le saisit, le p6n^tre et Tillumine. Le rayon lui-m§me 
est opaque comme les rayons X. Mais, de mdme que ce 
rayon physique il eclaire I’objet qui, sans cela, serait obscur. 
Le Rayon retoume au cerveau. L’esprit comme le mental 
ou Mind, est alors fagonn^ sous la forme de I’objet. Au 
contraire, I’esprit (comme ame ou conscience) est immuable. 
La conscience n’est pas une actvite du cerveau. En d’autres 
tenues, la force qui s’appelle esprit ou Mind, prend la forme 
d’un triangle. Cette th6orie est de premiere importance 
pour I’explication du rituel, et aussi pour I’explication des 
phenomenes occultes. Toiis nous connaissons les objets 
par le moyen des rayons mentaux. Chez quelques - -uns 
ces rayons ont en outre des pouvoirs occultes. 

On (lit que dans I’initiation qui s’appelle Veda Ddkshi 
le Guru, c’est a dire I’initiateur et directeur, projette de sa 
propre personne dans la personne de son disciple une force 
qui peut en mSnie temps faire evanouir ce dernier et epuiser 
le Maitre. 

Puisque I’esprit ou intelligence a toujours un objet et 
qu’il est fagonne selon la forme meme de cet objet, le liituel 
present un l)on objet, e’est-a-dire im objet divin. En 
adorant cet objet divin, I’intelligence est fa 9 onnee a la 
forme de I’objet divin lui-m^me. 

L’objet varie selon la hierarchic des Sadhakas, ou 
adorateurs. Pour I’esprit simple il y a une image grossi^re 
qui ne laisse rien k I’imagination. Si I’on s’^leve. plus haut 
il y a la peinture (on peut ic> se rappeler que I’Eglise Ortho- 
doxe, qui proscrit les images, admet les peintures ou icones). 
Il existe des symboles tels que le Linga de Shiva et le Shdla- 
grdma de Vishnou. Le plus subtil des objets ext^rieurs est 
le Y antra e’est-a-dire “I’instrument” par lequel on adore. 
C’est un diagramme compost de lignes droites ou courbes 
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et d’auties figures comme le grand Shtiyantra aux neuf 
triangles entrelac4s entour^s d’autres figures avec un point 
qui s’appelle Bvndu, situ4 au centre. Le Bindu est un point 
m^taphysique d’Energie supreme, et les autres figures sont 
ses formes subtiles et grossi^res. Le Yantra s’appelle le 
corps d’un Mantra. Cbaque Demtd ou forme de le D6esse 
a son Mantra et son Y antra particuliers. 

Le culte de la Demtd est soit ext^rieur, soit mental 
et int4rieur. Dans le premier cas, il y a un objet exterieur 
tel qu’une image ; dans le second, ou culte sup6rieur, 
I’objet est imagine. Dans le culte exterieur on trouve des 
formes de rituels qui conviennent aux intelligences simples. 
Ils sont model4s sur la c4r4monie quotidienne. On soubaite 
a I’image la bien venue ; on lui offre de I’eau pour se laver 
les pieds, des aliments pour qu’elle se nourrisse, etc. Pour 
les Sddhaka plus avanc^, le rituel est plus subtil. Les 
accessoires du culte comme les fleurs, I’encens, etc., sont 
nomm^ updchdras. Les wpdchdraa, dans le culte secret, 
sont les fonctions physiques du corps qu’on offre a 
la Deesse'. Quand on a men4 a bien ces formes superieures 
d’adoration, on passe au Yoga et I’on voit reellement, 
et non par Timagination, le Point de Lumifere entre les 
yeux. 

Ayant ainsi institue im objet bon et convenable pour 
I’esprit, le Rituel cherclie d’abord fixer I’esprir sur cet 
objet et a emp4cher toute distraction. L ’esprit par sa 
nature se modifie continuellement. On le compare au 
mercure ou au singe, qui sont toujours en mouvement. Un 
des proc4d4s principaux pour assurer cette stability, consiste 
a accomplir pendant la jourvee un grand numbre de c6r4- 
monies, ou ^ r4p4ter un grand nombre de fois des formules 
et des actes, tels que le Ja^pa ou recitation de Mantra. Ici 
les Hindous, ^pris toujours de classification, distinguent 
trois Japas : le Japa inf4rieur, simple articulation des 
l^vres : le Japa mental le plus elev^, et entre les deiur ce 
qu’on appelle Upangehu Japa. 
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Le troisi^e but du lituel apr^ la sMection d’uu objet 
et la concentration sur lui, est I’identification, en imagi- 
nation, de I’adorateur et I’ador^. Oomme exemple je 
prends le rite tr^ important qui s’appelle Nydsa. Ce mot 
signifie placer. On brdle en imagination le corps du p4cb4. 
On place les mains sur di verses parties du corps. On pense 
au divin corps de la Demtd ou du Dieu, et en mSme temps 
on place les mains sur le coeur, par exemple, en disant : 
“le coeur de la Demtd se trouve ici.” De mSme sur les 
autres parties du corps. Puis a la fin du rite le Sddhaka 
fait avec les deux mains un geste sur tout son corps en 
pensant qu’il y repand ainsi partout la Divinity. De cette 
mani^re, apr^ avoir brul4 (en imagination) le vieux corps, on 
se construit im corps nouveau et divin. On imagine ainsi 
avoir pour corps le corps de la Devoid. 

Le rite appele Bhdtashuddhi, que j’ai deja nientioiine, 
est une cer^monie pr^paratoire a tout culte. C’est un autre 
exemple tr6s important de Tidentification ritu41ique de Tado- 
rateur et de Tadore. Apres avoir ainsi longuement pratique 
le culte en suivant aussi les regies pour la purification physi- 
que du corps (parmi lesquelles celles touchant la nourriture 
sont tres importantes parce que certains aliments entretien- 
nent les mauvaises passions) et en etudiant et en suivant 
les pr4ceptes de la morale, le Sddhaka se transforme de plus 
en plus en la nature de la Divinit4 qu’il adore. Dans les 
Oupanishads il est dit : “Connaltre Brahman, c’est etre 
Brahman.'’ On ne connait point vraiment une chose tant 
qu’on la connait seulement comme objet. II faut s’etre 
identifie avec I’objet. Ainsi les Yogis chinois, epris de la 
nature, s’identifient, par exemple, avec une chute d’eau. 
11 est aussi dit dans le Chh§>ndogya Oupanishad qu’on 
devient ce que Ton pense. En pensant toujours a la Divi- 
nity, en regardant tout ce qui existe comme une forme de 
la M4re on devient la M4re elle-m4me autant que faire se 
peut, c’est-4.-dire en gardant en mSme temps sa conscience 
individuelle. On est alors qualifi4e pour entreprendre le 
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Yoga, oil Ton lAche de s’^lever au-dessus de la conscience 
personnelle. 

Ici, il faut se rappeler que la M^re divine a deux aspects, 
c’est-a-dire sa nature propre comme conscience absolue, et 
son aspect comme Monde ou conscience limit^s. 

Le rituel s’occupa de I’aspect relatif du monde et. 
s’adresse k la conscience limit^e d’lm pratiquant du rituel. 
MSme si Ton atteint conipl^tem'ent le biit du rituel, on a 
sans doute une vive conscience de la M^re, mais seulement 
comme objet de connaissance ou comme sentiment. II en 
doit 6tre ainsi jiisqu’a ce qu’on devienne im Siddha Yogi, 
ou Yogi accompli. La M^re alors cesse d’etre I’objet; 
Padorateur et ce qu’il adore ne faisant plus r4ellement qu’un. 
Le trait caracteristique du Kavla Dharma ou religion est 
qu’il t4cbe de concilier la jouissance qui s’appelle Ehoga, 
et le Yoga en tant que vie ascetique. Pour atteindre le 
but supreme, certaines personnes fuient le monde. Si le 
monde est mauvais, separ4 de Dieu, on comprend les raisons 
de cette action, mais en m^me temps il faut se demander si 
elle est eflBicace. Car comment peut-on echapper au monde ? 
De plus, le monde est un aspect de la Mere. Il y a des 
gens qui pratiquent les austerites. Un beau chapitre (le 
premier) du KuMrnava TarUra ou “Ocean de la doctrine 
Kula” remarque a ce sujet: “Les anes vont tout nus. 
Devons-nous les tenir pour des Yogis ? Les chiens des 
villages se roulent dans la poussiere. Sont-ils pour cela des 
yogis ? (On fait ici allusion aux pratiques des Yogis qui 
couvrent leurs . corps de cendres.) Les proces s’exposent 
aussi au froid et a la cbaleur ; est-ce qu’ils sont alors des 
yogis”? 

Les bommes peuvent, si cela leur plait et leur fait du 
bein, pratiquer des aust^rit^s, mais la seule cause de libe- 
ration est la connaissance, dans le sens de realisation. La 
verite se trouve dans le texte vedique : “ Tout etre est 
Brahman.” “Tout etre” d^signe ici le Monde. D^s lors 
le Monde est Brahman sous cette forme. Ne fuyez pas le 
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Monde mais t&chez d’approfondir sa nature essentielle 
Vivez dans le monde, jouissez du monde, accomplissant de 
bonnes actions qui portent de bons fruits, et en tout ne 
faites qu’un avec la M4re de tout. Cbaque action alors 
revSt un caract^re cosmique. On a alors la conscience que 
c’est la M4re qui en nous jouit du monde. Ainsi le Yoga 
devient Bhoga ou jouissance, et le Monde est transform^ 
en champ de liberation {Mokshdyate sangsdra). Car pour 
qui sait que les choses sont au fond la Conscience ou la 
Mere en elle-m^me, pour celui-la elles cessent d’etre des 
objets de d4sir. 

Je conclus par un verset d’un hymne de la grande 
MaJmkdla Sanghitd enorme ouvrage Tantrique inconnu. 
Apres chaque verset je donne un commentaire : 

“ Je ne torture pas men corps par des austerites.” 

(Car le corps est le sejour de la divinity (Dev&laya). 
II est la M4re. Pourquoi done le torturer ? ) 

“Je ne fais pas de p^lerinages.” 

(Car les lieux sacres, ou Tirtha, au sens esoterique, sont 
dans le corps de I’adorateur. Pour celui qui sait cela a 
quoi bon faire des voyages ?) 

“ Je ne perds pas mon temps a lire les Vedas. ” 

(On les a d4ja etudies. Tls rappellent les experiences 
spirituelles d’autrui. Ce que Ton demande est d'eprouver 
ces experiences soi-meme. 11 est dit dans le Kuldrnava 
Tantra : “ Retenez le sens meme des Ecritures sacrees et 
rejetez tout le reste, de mdme que I’homme separe le bon 
grain de I’ivtraie.” Ce n’est ni la lecture ni les idees specu- 
latives qui donnent des fruits, mais la pratique, e’est-k-dire 
Skdhank et Yoga.) 

Et I’auteur de I’hynme, s’adressant k la Mere, conclut. 
“ Je me refugie aupres de tes Pieds Sacres.” 
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WORKS ON TANTRA SHiSTRA 


BY 

ARTHUR AVALON. 

Rs. A. 

Tantsa of the Gbeat Libeeation {McMnmdm 
Tantra). A Translation from the Sansbit, with In- 
troduction and Commentary by Arthur Avalon {Second 
Edition) .. .. .. .. .. .. 15 0 

The Above inolusive of Sahskbit Text. With the 
Commentary of Harihar&nanda Bh&rati. Printed from 
Manuscripts of Rajaram Mohan Roy . . . . 20 0 

Hymns to the Goddess. From the Tantra and other 
Shfistras and the Stotras of Shankar&ch&rya. With 
Introduction and Commentary. Translated from the 
Sanskrit by Arthur and Ellen Avalon . . . . 3 0 

Principles of Tantba, Pabt I. The Tantratattva of 
Shriyukta Shiva Chandra VidySmava BhattAsharya 
Mahodaya. Edited with an Introduction and Com- 
mentary by Arthur Avalon . . . . . . 8 0 

Do. do. Pabt II. With an Introduction 
by Shriyukta BaradH £&nta Majumdar. Edited by 
Arthur Avalon . . . . . . . . . . 12 0 

Wave of Bliss (^Ananddahari). A Translation and Com- 
mentary by Arthur Avalon {Second Edition) . . . . 18 

Gbeatness of Shiva {Mahimnastava of Pushpadanta). A 
Translation and Commentary by Arthur Avalon, together 
with Sanskrit Commentary of Jagannatha Chakravarti 
{Second Edition) . . . . . . . . . . 18 

Isha Upanishad. Foreword to new commentary on, by 
Kaul&charya Sad&nanda with Translation and Intro- 
duction by J. Majumdar . . . . . . . . 3 0 

Sebpent Poweb. Being the Shatchakra-niifLpana and 
P&duka-panchaka, two works on Laya Yoga. Sanskrit 
Text with complete Translation, Introduction and 
Commentary {Second Edition) .. .. .. 20 0 
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TlNTRIK TEXTS 

tTNDBB THB GlENEBAIi EDITOBSHIP 07 ABTHTTB AVALON. 


VoL. I. Tant^abhideuna with ^a-Nigfumtu and Mu- Bs. a. 
■drdwighcmtu . — TlaiMk IKotiouuy. [^ted ISrft- 
n&tha Yidy&tatna, vith an Introduction in English by 
Arthur Avalon {out of print) .. , . . . 2 0 

Yol. n. Shatohaebanibupana. — ^A work on the six 
centres of the body by Furr Luanda Sv&nii, with Com- 
mentary of ffliankara. P&duhdpanchaka (“ Fivefold 
footstool of the Guru”), with Commentary of Ealt- 
charana and Notes &om the Tfka of Yishvanatha on the 
Second Patala of Eaivalya-k&BkA Tantra; with an 
Introduction in English by Arthur Avalon . . . . 3 0 

Yol. UI. FbapanohasabaTantba.— E dited by T&rftn&tha 
Yidy&ratna, with an hitroduction in Enj^ish by Arthur 
Avalon . . . . . . . . . . . . 4 0 

Yol. IY. ExmACHUDABCANi Nioama. — E dited by Girisha 
Chandra YedAntatirtha. “With ui Introduction by 
Akshaya Eumfira Maitra, K.I.H.B.L.. . .. .. 2 0 

Yol. Y. Eolabnava Tantba; — E dited by T&r&n&tha Yid- 
y&iatna, with Introduction in English by Arthur Avalon. 4 0 

Yol. YI. Eauvilasa Tantba. — ^E dited by F&rvati Cha- 
rana Tarkafirtha mth Ehiglish Introduction 1^ Arthur 
Avalon . . . . . . . . . . . . 2 8 

Yol. YII. SHBiCHAKBA£iAVBHABA.^A Buddhist Tantra, 
edited by Eazi Dausamdup with a Foreword on the 
Yajray&na by Arthur Avalon . . . . 10 0 

Yol. YIII. Tantbabaja (Eadimata).— F irst Part, edited 
by Mah&mahop&dhy&ya Lakshmana Sh&stri Drhvida 
with Introduction by Arthur Avalon . . . . 4 0 

Yol. IX. Eabpubadi Stotba. — (H ymn to Eali) with In- 
troduction and inner sense Commentary by YimalAnanda 
Sv^i. Y^th complete Translation by Arthur Avalon. 4 0 
Yol. X. Eamakalavilasa. — k. Tdntrik Prakarana of the 
KaobmiT School by Puny&nanda with Commentary by 
NatanAnaodan&tha with full Translation by Arthur 
Avalon . . . . . . . . . . . . 4 0 

Yol. XI. Aovattabhavopanishad, Ealyupanishad, 
Tabopanisbao, Eaxjlopanishad and other Upanishads. 

With Intaoduction by Arthur Avalon . . . . 4 0 

Yol. XII. Tantbabaja. Second Part . . . . 6 0 

Yol. Xm. Mahanibvana Tantba . . . . . . 7 8 


To he had of : — 

LUZAC A CO.,. LONDON; GANESH A CO., MADRAS. 
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SOME tESlSS NOTICES 

ON’ Works in the aforeooino list. 


“ Mb. Avalon is, so far as I am awate, a new comer in Oriental 
studies, but be makes his entrance therein with ‘eclat’. His book 
brilliantly inaugurates the study of the Tantras, the literature of 
which occupies a front rmk in the religious life of Modem India. 
For the Tantra governs Indian beliefs, doctrines, practices and insti- 
tutions.* Nevertheless, the learned in Europe have hitherto put 
them aside, and have neither published any T&ntrik text 
nor translation of them. Western opinion has crushed them all 
under the weight of a common ill-fame, and summarily condemned 
them as compilations which are both stupid and obscene. Mr. Avalon 
has therefore set himself to work for the rehabilitation of this calum- 
niated literature, and aimounces for early publication a series of 
works on the Tantra and its texts. As a commencement, he has 
selected the Mah&uirv&na Tantra, notwithstanding, or, rather, for the 
very reason, that the text has already been translated in India by a 
Bengali author. For he wished to show how much light an attentive 
and serious study can shed upon the mere mechanical understanding 
of words. In his work he has not made even the least demand 
on European learning. He has, on the contrary, been able to dis- 
pense with it without prejudice to his research. On the other hand, 
he shows himself to be familiar with a considerable number of T&ntrik 
works. He cites them with profusion in the original Sanskrit, and 
derives from them the explanation of technical terms of which the 
dictionaries do not give us the meaning. Hs translation is preceded 
by an Introduction of 150 pages, which is the most solid and exact 
account that ha.« as yet been written on the doctrines of the Tantras, 
their ontology, mystical phraseology, worship, yoga, and ethics. 
All items ( f information given in this exposition are supported by the 
authorities he cites. We, however, greatly regret that Mr. Avalon 
has not added to his work an index of the technical terms which he 
defines in one or another part of his work ; for in that case our dic- 
tionaries would have been enriched by an extremely valuable supple- 
ment. The depth of the T&ntrik current which runs through the whole 

italioB in tiiis and other piees notioee are mine.— J. W. 

• • • 
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with &n dnthaBiasm worthy, some would think, of other Sauktit 
writings as yet untranslated. One may join in his hope that much 
of the prejudice against them will disappear when the Tantras ate 
read in their entirety . . . excellent translation . . . hfr. 
Avalon and his collaborator deserve to be congratulated on their 
success in a really difficult task.” — Times of India. 

“ The first really important work that I know of on the spirit 
of any Ritual Philosophy. No thinking Christian theologian, cer- 
tainly no Catholic should leave it unread.” Hermann Keyserling 
in his Das Seise Tagdmch Einer philosopJien. 

“ These two valuable volumes for the first time try to present 
what may well be described as an inside view of a most important branch 
of Hindu spiritual culture, not only to the western world but even 
to the so-called modern reader in Hindustan itself .... The 
translators are — ^their apparently French pen-name notwithstanding 
— ^unmistakably English, but without the least little insularity charac- 
teristic of their race. They evidently went to the study of these 
uninviting books with an absolutely open mind, and have availed 
themselves of every help that they could get from genuine Hindu 
Pandits and S&dhakas in their study and interpretation of these 
sacred texts. These and other volumes in preparation will throw 
considerable light upon an aspect of Hindu thought and culture 
which has so long baffled the modern intellect.” — Hindu Review. 

“ These two works deal with a decadent phase of Indian religion 
professed by the sect of Sh&ktas. In the Tantras or Scriptures of this 
sect we find the lofty conceptions of earlier and purer beliefs often 
almost entirely obscured by brainless hocus pocus and debasing and 
sensual rites. Of such a character is the religion which the translator 
of this work extols and recommends to the world of the twentieth 
century ! It appears that this Tantra is the first to be translated into 
English. Unfortunately the programme of similar enterprise pro- 
jected by the translator deprives us of the hope that it might also 
prove the last.”— .4<AenoMm. 

“ Sit John Woodroffe is — that rare thing — an Englishman who is 
really interested in the doctrines of India, and has published 
numerous works on one aspect of such doctrine which is unknown to 

the European public it is to be hoped that other translations 

into the French will follow.” — (Translated from the French). Revue 
de PhUosopJiie (B. Guenon.) 

” A magnificent historical and philological record due to the 
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authot who has taken on himself with complete succeed a task which 
might seem to be thankless but which is in reality fecund, opening 
for tlie first time an enormous and almost unknown branch of Indian 
Literature.” (“Isis”, translation from the French of M. Masson 
d’Oursel.) 

“ To speak frankly, we believe the T&ntrik teachings to represent 
the Hindu spirit at its very worst . . . But whatever be the 
merit of the Tantras from a moral and intellectual point of view, 
there cm he m doubt of their imtnense influence over India, and as a 
document of the Hindu mind — almost at its lowest, we think — ^this 
translation, made with considerable skill and furnished with useful 
notes, has distinct value.” — Luzac^s Oriental List, 

“ The present translation is the first ever published in Europe of 
any Indian Tantra . . . masterly translations .... We 
can therefore warmly recommend these works to the open-minded 
occultist and mystic alike — but only to such ; to all but these they 
will remain ‘ a sealed book*.” — Occult Review, 

“ The Tantra Shdstra is the source of some of the niost fundamental 
comepts as regards worship. Whilst the Vedic and Vedantic liter- 
atures have attracted attention almost from the dawn of oriental 
research, the study of T&ntrik literature has not only been unculti- 
vated but an aversion was created by some degenerate practices and 
abuses among some of the followers of this school. In Mr. Avalon 
these mystic writings have found an enthusiastic exponent and a 
daring investigator who is determined to disentangle the lofty con- 
ceptions of earlier and purer beliefs from much of the misconceptions 
and misunderstandings which have grown round them by the de- 
basing and sensual rites practised in the name of Tantra .... 
this great work.” — Madras Mail, 

“ His scholarly works, especially those relating to Tantra, have 
given him an eminent position among writers, both Eastern and 
Western, on Indian Philosophy . . . has possessed himself of the 

secret of Bharata Shakti or Indian culture the range of subjects 

“Bharata Shakti** is a wide one showing how completely the author 
has apprehended the soul of India, and how deeply has entered into 
his being the realization of its dominating idea — one Life everywhere, 
in the sod as in the highest intellect of man.’* — The TheosophisL 

“ Science is only beginning to discern the great truth discovered 
in India centuries ago ... a perusal of Sir John’s books on 
Hindu Philosophy ‘■'Power series” will have a gloriously stimulating 
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eSact on Indians who have learnt to teel themselves inferior or back- 
ward among the races of mankind.’*— Jfala&ar Jomial. 

“ Sir John Woodroflfo believes profoundly in the individuality of 
a nation and the charm of antiquity and elusive richness of Indian 
culture urges him to express in no ambiguous words the need of self- 
realization by India of her own destiny. Sir John deserves well of 
India. The ethical aspect of Mahatma Gandhi’s crusade against 
gross materialism joins hands with the scholarly protest of eminent 
thinkers like Sir John Woodrofie, in rejecting for India and the 
Indian people the quackery of cheap egoism and the trash of ignoble 
pursuits .” — Hindustkan Review. 

“ Oa hearing that an European has translated a T&ntrik treatise a 
feeling of disregard for his work at once comes over us ; for the Tantra 
is not a Sh&stra which reveals its true meaning except when it has 
been studied under a Guru . . . We commenced reading the traus- 
slation with misgivings. Happii}% however, a perusal of it has charm- 
ed us. That the author has taken every effort and care to express 
the true sense of ail that is contained in the original is patent in the 
translation of every verso. The Introduction not only reveals the 
learning of the author, but is also the proof that he has understood in 
what light Hindus regard the TatUra Shdstra ... He commenced 
his work with a Hindu’s heart, with a Hindu’s regard, and a Hindu’s 
faith, and so his translation is what it ought to be.” — Hitabadi. 

Speaking of some of the “ texts ” the same Journal says : “The 
books have been edited with very great care. We have never before 
seen such a faultless edition of any Tantra. May the labours of the 
workers be fruitful.” — Hitabadi (translated from the Bengali). 

“ The lucid Introduction of his book is extremely valuable. The 
great principles of this Tantra which he so admirably places before the 
public will endure. The English rendering is faultless. The trans- 
lators have shown consummate knowledge of Sanskrit in the beauti- 
ful English rendering . . . Every line of the Preface and Intro- 
duction is replete with tender sympathy for the ancient Hindu 
ideal.” — Indian Mirror. 

”In perusing the author’s Introduction to the Mah&nirv&na 
Tantra, we have been bewildered with astonishment. W’e could 
never have dreamt that it was possible for a modem Christian English- 
man to so fully understand such matters as the mode of T&ntrik 
S&dhan& .... The author has learnt a great deal of the inner 
and secret doctrine of the Tantra . . . It is no exaggeration to 



say that we have never heard, even from any Bengali Pandit, such a 
clear exposition of Mantra-Shakti, as that which the author has given 
• . . We may certainly say that he could only make this impossi- 
ble thing possible through inherent tendencies (Samsk&ra) acquired 
in his previous life . . . Arthur Avalon has not spoken a single 
word to satisfy himself, nor tried to explain things according to hie 
own imagination. He has only given what are true inferences, according 
to t%e principles of Shdstrii reasoning . . . will create a revolu- 
tion of ideas among the scholars of Europe. And if they commence 
to appreciate the Tantras it is probable that then the Sh&stra may be 
held in greater respect in Bengal, the home of T&ntrik Sfidhanfi . . . 
It seems as if the World-Mother has again willed it, and has again 
desired to manifest Her power so that Arthur Avalon is studying the 
Tantras and has published so beautiful a version of the Mah&nirvftna.” 
— Sahitya (translated from the Bengali). 

“Sir John’s love for India might have occasioned him .some mis- 
giving as to providing such generous diet for the vanity of Indian 
Nationalism, in respect to the blessings and virtues of a somewhat 
legendary Qolden Age”. But if the educated, politically minded, 
and often atheistic Hindu read this book, “Is India civilized with 
care and candour, he would see much to chasten his delight. Sir 
John sums up the position admirably ... He develops his 
theme with erudition and vigour though not at every stage convin- 
cingly.” — The Times Literary Supplement. 

“Displays such lucidity and accuracy of thought that it is 
almost diiScult to deny that even in the best of the orientalists, the 
like of it is not easy to find.” — Hindu Spiritual Magazine. 

“Sir John Woodroffe is one of the few living Englishmen whose 
intimate acquaintance with the religion and civilization of ancient 
India has induced a burning sympathy with the country and its people. 
He has sustained the traditions of Sir William Jones and made the 
discovery of the T&ntrik Literature to the Western world inspired 
with wholehearted enthusiasm for the ideals and discipline of Indian 
life.” — The Bengalee. 

” The present translation (Mah&nirv&na) is distinguished by its 
elegance and by the profound and comprehensive knowledge by which 
it is backed. The footnotes are all to the point, and contain many a 
valuable hint. The most admirable part of the book, however, is the 
Introduction, which contains a complete survey of the all-manifold 
subjects treated in the book. . . .contains much new matter, and on 
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that aoooaat must be welcome to the general reader and the Orientalist. 
We heartily oongratolate 'Mx. Avalon on the publication of this fine 
book, and look forward with pleasure to the books he is preparing. . . . 
* Hymns to the Goddess ’ occupies a prominent place among the 
documents so far published of the history of religions ; for no book 
has yet been published in any European language which give us 

such a deep insight into the mind of the Devi worshipper as this 

The editing (of the ‘texts’) has been done with great caxe”—Theoso- 
phist, {Prof. Dr. F. 0. Schrader, Kid Unwersity). 

On “ Shakti and Sh&kta,” the same Journal says ; “ It is not 
fair to judge a movement by its extremist exponents and therefore 
he presents the Tantras to us just as he finds them impartially but 
sympathetically and brings to bear upon them all the weight of his 
learning and scholarship. He reveals a wonderful grasp of the funda- 
mentals of consciousness.” — Theoaaphisl. 

“Arthur Avalon’s English translation of the Mah&nirvfiua 
Tautra is destined to inaugurate a new epoch in the advancement of 
Oriental studies, both because he has by his excellent Introduction 
of the Tantra opened out a new field of study and has also, in so doing, 
followed the orthodox interpretations withovi making the least effort 
to in flict upon the reader, in the name of the Shdstra, ideas and aspirations 
which are foreign to it. This has been done in a way which discloses 
his deep insight into the Sh&stra .” — Calcutta University Magazine. 

“ Our first impression was one of amazement and delight. As all 
students of the Shfistras are aware, the Mahdnirvdna is one of the most 
important of Hindu philosophical works combined with elaborate 
ritualism, and its translation, therefore, by a European involved 
certainly a prodigious amount of study, sympathy, and real under- 
standing. Of the Introduction alone it may be said that for its luci- 
dity, conciseness, directness, and for its depth of penetration and 
insight, it may itself claim to be U standard work on the much-abused 
Tantras, and the author would have rendered Hinduism indebted 
if he had done nothing else. It is a powerful literary and philosophical 

production an unbiassed reader will be sure to find out how ridi- 

calously misrepresented have been the T&ntrik principles and prac- 
tices, — 'remarkable Sanskrit scholarship and thoroughly Hinduized out- 
look on, and true understanding of, one of the most abstruse branches 
of Hindu thought. He has sustained a burning interest and vividly 
poetic interpretation through his entire work. He has succeeded 
in his difficult enterprise . . . recommendable to writers of rare 
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aad yet perfect translations of Hindu scriptures. We have rarely 
come across such an illuminating exposition and a masterly vindi- 
cation of the underlying ideas and principles of Devi worship.” — 
Prabuddha BMraba. 

A task of no ordinary di£Sculty, but IMx. Avalon has performed 
it with remarkable success . . . His commentaries have eluci- 
dated many knotty problems ; he has brought to our knowledge an 
immense store of information of prime importance, which has been 
so long hidden from us . . . the Introduction is a masterly 
dissertation on the subject, and furnishes proof of his familiarity 
with the subject, a grasp of mind, and facility of treatment which we 
cannot but admire ... he has elucidated to an extent, hitherto 
unattempted, some of the abstrusest mysticisms and obscurities of 
T&ntrik literature. In reading his terse and lucid explanations of the 
many extremely abstruse points with which Mr. Avalon deals, it is im- 
possible to realize that the writer is dealing with a subject which is 
quite foreign to the sphere in which he was born. We cannot but 
repeat an expression of thanks for the valuable services which Mr. 
Avalon is rendering to T&ntrik literature.” — Amrita Bazar Patrika. 

“The author has treated the subject with care and attention, 
and discussed the Sh&stra in an impartial manner. In the Tantra, 
as in other Shastras dealing with the inner life, there are passages 
full of technical expressions. It is, therefore, not difficult to realize 
what endless trouble the author has gone through in the endeavour 
to master this technical language so as to enable him to write this book. 
The footnote show that he has sought the assistance of SSdhakas 
versed in the inner meaning of the Tantra. We cannot say whether 
the publication to the world by a foreigner of these secret Scriptures 
is a fulfilment of the prophecy contained in the Tantras, but we think 
that more good than evil is likely to result . . . The two volumes 
in question deserve a very high rank among books of their class. The 
translation is as lucid as it is complete. In its perusal we do not 
recognize that we are reading a translation at all. We heartily desire 
that these books should be warmly received by all.” — Udbodham. 

“ Personally, we are not admirers of either the Tfintrik cult or 
literature . . . but it cannot be ignored by any serious student of 
Hinduism ” — Hindttaihan Review, 

“ We welcome these two books for more reasons than one. The 
Tantras embrace every phase of human life, and there is hardly p branch 
of learning which is not covered by them. It has been the custom 
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among some people to nm down the Tantra Shftstra as obscene and 
immoral— as containing the genus of anarchy and disorder. It has 
been the custom among these superficial writers and speakers to 
opine that our Sh&etras are dry, intellectual speculations, which do not, 
in their higher phases, though devoid of the taint of idolatry, con- 
tain anythii^ to touch the difierent phases of human nature. To 
them we recommend these two books, if they have a genuine desire 
to know our SK&jtras in their true aspect. They have been translated 
with great care, and are as faithful reproductions of the texts as 
translations could be. The Introduction to the Mahfinirv&na is a 
masterly summary of everything that the beginner ought to know, 
and the footnotes to the translations have added greatly to the value 
of the book, and have made clear many a knotty point which to the 
ordinary reader is obscure. We are pleased to notice that the learned 
author is bringing out other books of this class. It was through the 
efforts of European scholars that the Vedas and Darshanas were 
saved from oblivion, and it wiis left to another European scholar 
to do justice to the sacred Tantras.” — The Bengalee. 

“These books, dealing with the secret mysticism and magic 
of India, are the most interesting which have been published in recent 
years.” — N&te MetajAysische Rundschau. 

“ An inestimable benefit to all interested in India and Indian 
thought, opening up the vast domain of Tdntrik lore, which forms one 
of the most important yet strangdy neglected regions in the realm of 
Sanskritic learning .... the prejudice of Western Sanskritists, 
and the consequent distrust of English-educated Hindus, taking their 
cue from their Europaan Gurus, have been instrumental in making 
the Tantra looked upon with disfavour by the present generation. 
But there is no denying that almost the whole of present-day Hinduism, 
on both its phUosophic and ritualistic sides, has a T&tUrik basis .... 
masterly translations and admirable introduction to the T&ntrik 
system of thought and self-culture. ... It makes for the first 
time a scientific effort to initiate the reader into the mysteries of this 
Branch of Sacred Literature.” — The Ocdeutta UnwersUy Magazine. 

“A great historian has said that it would be the unfortunate 
lot of some future scholar to wade through the disgusting details of 
drunlmnness and debauchery, which were regarded as an essential 
part of their religion by a large section of the Indian Community 
not long ago. It is a matter of congratulation that such an unfortu- 
nate scholar has made his appearance .... To the European reader 
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unacquainted with Tantras it will reveal a new world altogether, so 
unlike things they have seen, heard, or even read ; for few have heard 
of a religious system which enjoins the enjoyment of the pleasures 
of life, and even excessive indulgence in them — a system which 
enjoins offerings of wine and meat and even things unspeakable to 
the Deity. . . . Even the most squeamish critic is bound to pro- 
nounce this first attempt at translating a T&ntrik work into English 
to be a success. . . . The footnotes will be very much appreciated, 
as they really elucidate the ideas embodied in the words of tlie original 
in the majority of cases.” — The Englishman (Calcutta). 

“The Tantra offers many suggestions to the West iji virtue of its 
accentuation of Will and Power . . . With the advantage 
derived from a long residence in India the author brings to his work 
a deep understanding of the language, a comprehensive knowledge 
of Eastern wisdom, lucidly expressed, a wide general culture, and a 
gift of penetrating criticism.” — ll Nuovo Paese (Roma). 

“ This is one ot the most important of the Eastern Systems — ^the 
Indian Shakta Tantra — ^in which those very obscurities of thought 
with which European thinkers have most long and vainly struggled 
are developed in full and explained most clearly . . . The 
merit of having restored the Tantra to its proper splendour is due 
to Arthur Avalon, a savant, who has tlie unique gifts of deep under- 
standing and shrewdly philosophic critique. All those who believe 
in that identification of which the Indians postulate between the truly 
real and that power which is wothin the individual and yet transcends 
him, owe it to him that he has taught them to find a way, not merely 
by which the truth may be thought of or discussed but by which 
it is lived, by which it is realized, by which it may be possessed.” — 
BUychnis. Revista Mensile di Studi Religiosi (J. Evola). 

“ For many years past the Sh&stra has suffered neglect at the 
hands of both Indian and European scholars, and manuscripts are 
rapidly disappearing. This, with the general ignorance prevailing 
regarding the subject-matter of the Tantra, threatens to pass the 
Sh&stra itself into oblivion, and the thanks of the public, especially 
of the Hindu public, are due to Arthur Avalon for his attempt at 

rescuing it from this undeserved fate Arthur Avalon 

changes all this. He penetrates into the innermost sanctum of our 
religion .... dispenses, too, with the supercilious and arrogant 
manner that is generally adopted by the European scholar in dealing 
with matters Indian. He writes* in the English language, but the 



matter and method are entirely those oi a devout Pandit.” — PAe 
Express (Bankipore). 

“ Two very welcome additions to our store of translations from the 
Sanskrit .... It was a happy thought on the part of Arthur 
Avalon to present the chief works of this ancient religion in English 
dress .... extremely fascinating phenomenon which is pre- 
sented in the books here translated .... their interpretation 
of the Hymns selected for translation is generally unimpeachable. . 
We are glad to learn that Mr. Avalon proposes to translate more 
of these Tantras. Very few scholars have the training to attempt 
the task.” — The Nation (New York). 

“ Arthur Avalon has made a very happy choice from amongst the 
immense material of Indian literature. . . . The first attempt 
which has been made in a European language to place within the reach 
of a wider circle of scholars one of the numerous Tantras, which 
constitute the sacred scripture of the Kali, or Sinful Age, and which 
are, therefore, a highly important sowrce for the study of present- 
day orOnodox Hinduism. The undertaking is as praiseworthy as 
it is difficult — praiseworthy because of the abovementioned import- 
ance which attaches to these magical texts, and difficult by reason 
of the innumerable obstacles which oppose the European who tries 
to understand and translate the technical terminology here employed. 
In this circumstance lies doubtless the reason which up to now has 
hindered the untiring band of investigators into Indian literature 
from approaching the Tantras, and it is therefore to be reckoned to 
the special credit of Arthur Avalon that he has not been deterred 
from his task by these difficulties .... The whole work bears 

the stamp of conscientiousness and accuracy In the case of such 

a translation even the best Sanskrit dictionary fails in matters of 
difficulty. It is necessary, therefore, to be familiar with commen- 
taries on the same subject if we would understand what Hindu worship 
is and means . . . Arthur Avalon has conscientiously fulfilled 
his obligation ; a fact which is noted, so that even the layman may 
have a notion of the labour which has had to be expended in the com- 
pletion of this compilation. . . . For the student of religions 
there is, then, a mine opened for his inquiries, and we may therefore 
welcome with pleasure the announcement that the distinguished 
English Sanskritist has decided to continue his work on the Tantras 
and to publish shortly three new works on the same subject.” 
— LUerarisches ZentraJblatt fitr Deutschtcmd (F.B.). 
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‘'This is not the first time that the Sh&stras (other than the 
Tantra) of the Hindus have been translated by European savants. 
Since the ‘discovery’ of the Sanskrit language by Sir W. Jones, the 
attention of the learned in Europe has been widely drawn to other 
Sh&stras of the Hindus. But the Tantra Sh&stra has not been so 
fortunate, European savants having been previously under the 
impression that it was utterly contemptible and full of superstition. 
Mr. Avalon is the first to attempt to remove this stigma, and he is 

therefore undoubtedly the object of gratitude of every Hindu 

It is not sufficient praise to say that the translation (Mahfinirv&na) 
IS excellent and as faithful as possible, for the book has a distinctive 
featureof its own which we will here describe. . . . The difference 
between Europe and India is very great. The surroundings, educa- 
tion, inclination, and notions of the European are totally distinct 
from ours. Whenever, therefore, he endeavours to analyze our 
Shfistra, Dharma, Arts, and Literature, he judges them by the same 
standard as his own. The European savants study Indian Shastra 
with European eyes, and apply their own pre-formed conceptions to 
it. Whilst they show great eagerness to judge what is good and 
what is bad, they do not show any desire to ascertain the real character 
of our Scriptures. Where such Scriptures resemble those of the 
European, they call it good, and condemn it as bad where they 
differ. Taine displays this defect in the European character in the 
following observation : ‘ Here close by us is poor Mr. Max Muller, 
who, in order to acclimatize the study of Sanskrit, was compelled 
to study in the Vedas the worship of a moral God— that is to say, 
the religion of Paley and Addison;’ VTiether that be so or not I will 
not inquire, my purpose being merely to illustrate how Europeans 
impose their notions either consciously or unconsciously on us. And 
thus their incomparable zeal and great labour is often lost. Mr. 
Avalon, however, has not so done. He did not begin his study with 
any pre-conceived notions, but in the true spirit of a searcher after 
truth. He has carefully examined the Sh&stra with Indian eyes. 
Abstaining from abuse, he has endeavoured to understand it. . . , 
What I have to say is that the way A. Avalon has dealt with it is 
best. . .Praise or blame the Shastra if you like, but first try to under- 
stand the subject before expressing your opinion.. .The secrecy 
(rahasya) of Tantra is hard to get at and understand. Nobody could 
have believed that a stranger would gain so complete a grasp of the 
subject. The educated men of this country have suffered the subject 
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to fall into suoli neglect, that there is now no difference between them 
and a foreigner. One is struck with wonder at the extraordinary 
grasp which the author has of Indian Philosophy. It is as though one 
were reading a book by a Hindu Philosopher and S&dhaka . . He 
is a real friend of India and has discussed Hindu Dharma with the 
eye of a Hindu SAdhaka.” — PratibM. Translated from the Ben- 
gali (Sj. Upendra Chandra Guha). 

“ The Tantra has not been so fortunate. The savants of Europe 
have previously been under the impression that the Tantra SB&stra 
is utterly contemptible and full of superstitions. Mr. Avalon’s is the 
first attempt to remove that stigma from the Tantra Sh&stra. He 
is undoubtedly, therefore, the object of gratitude of every Hindu. 
There is another feature which distinguishes his work from the Hindu 
Sh&stras published by other European scholars. Mr. Arthur Avalon 
did not begin the study of this ShAstra with any pre-conceived notions. 
He has attempted to interpret it, in the true spirit of a searcher after 
truth, a characteristic which is lacking in the case of the majority of 
European scholars. Mr. Avalon has not imposed his own notions 
in this manner. He has carefully seen the Indian Sli&stra with Indian 

eyes He has not abused but in place of doing so, he has tried 

carefully to understand the Shfistra. Those who in the name of 
scientific faith have put wicked interpretations on the Sh^stra, have 
done evil and not good.” — Pralibhd. 

“It is strange that, though Hinduism and its sacred writings have 
been critically studied by Western scholars for nearly a century, this 
Tfintrik phase and its Scriptures have been hitherto neglected, with 
the result that very little is know’n of them, and that little, too, is full 
of misconception. To the ordinary mind the Tantra is associated 
with all that is abominable in Hinduism, and its very mention is 
enough to provoke disgust This work of Mr. Avalon is a gener- 

ous as well as a courageous task, and if at the end of his labours he 
succeeds in removing even something of the stigma which attaches 

to the name of Tantra, he will have achieved no ordinary triumph 

This particular comer of the field of Sanskrit is virgin soil, and Mr. 
Avalon has entered upon it with enthusiasm, and persists in it with 
a doggedness that augurs well for his final success. His programme 
of operations has already met with discouragement from what we may 
call the orthodox school of philologers, and one critical authority 
rather uncritically said that he was devoting his years to the eluci- 
dation of ‘ brainless hocus pocus’. But we are glad to see that his 
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laWrs have t3eeti highly ektolied in fiengal) the {^resent hobie oi 
T&ntrism, wliich is delighted at the diBinterested efforts of an English** 
man to vindicate their faith and its underlying philosophy before 
the learned world. One excellent trait of his scholarship is that he 
does not treat the Tantra writings as merely to be understood with the 
aid of the Sanskrit dictionary and grammar. He has studied them 
as living hiunan documents expounded by indigenous Pandits. . . .a 
skilful exposition (‘Principles of Tantra') of T&ntrik doctrines by one 

of these Pandits themselves is very trenchant .” — The Times of 

India (Bombay). 

‘‘But in Sir John Woodroffe we have a complete understanding 

of the spiritual philosophy of the Indians the T&ntrika Text books 

which he has illumined with great power and ringing conviction have 

this message of a perfect life He has most skilfully and truthfully 

brought out the old strength of our people which we require for the 
building of our Indian nation. The ‘World as Powder’, ‘ Bharata 
Shakti*, “Is India Civilized” — these are expositions of the intense 
vision which he has for a glorified India. These volumes appeal to 
the educated Indian to mould anew his national life, and herein 
comes the distinction of that great contribution which Sir John has 
made for the regeneration of this ancient country.”— TAc Liberator, 

‘•He has had the power and passion to see into the heart of things 
and read the history of civilization in the epochs of the mind. Ex- 
ternals of success and failure could not dim his vision and he looked 
for the triumphs of Hindu Philosophy which reached the very con- 
fines of thought. He shed light on obscure regions of Hindu practice 
and speculation. He is one of the greatest interpreters of the 
Tantra and the chief of European scholars to reveal the vigour, the 
substance and the Rhythms of tlu'ir thoughts .” — The New Empire, 

“No Orhmtalist is ignorant of his work. It is an astonishing fact 
in the History of Indianism- the opening up by one man alone of a 
Literature the most unknown and misunderstood, baffling above 
all by its strange technicalities. Now there are the elements of 
Tantrik Library which we owe to the courage and knowledge of 
Arthur Avalon .” — Le Message, Paris (translated from the French). 

“The appearance of Arthur Avalon as an exponent and defender of 
the Tantras is a momentous event in the history of Sanskrit research. 
No better or sturdier champion the Tantras could secure in modem 
times, and his powerful grasp of the Tantrik philosophy and ritualism, 
his thorough appreciation of the T4ntrik ideals and methods, his 
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Unabating energy and zeal in tackling the T&ntrik mysteries, more 
than jnstify in us the hope that educated minds in the East as veil as 
West vill be ere long disabused of all that mass of prejudice that they 
have allowed to gather round the name of Tantra. It is needless 
to point out that this noble vindication of the TafUms redounds diret^ 
to the benefit of Hinduism as a whole ; for Tantridsm in its real sense 
is nothing but the Vedie rdigion struggling with wonderful success to 
reassert itsdf amidst all those new problems of religious life and 
discipline which later historical events and developments thrust 

upon it In this new publication (‘Principles of Tantra’) Mr. 

Avalon has not only fully maintained the tradition of Superior merits 
in his translation, but has again brought out before the world of 
Sanskrit research another testimony of his wonderful amount of 
study and insight in the shape of another Introduction, no less profound 
and weighty than his Introduction to the ‘Tantra of the Great 
Liberation’. But the most noteworthy feature of this new Intro- 
duction is his appreciative presentation of the orthodox views about 
the antiquity and the importance of the Tantras, and it is impossible 
to over-estimate the value of this presentation.” — Prabuddha Bharata 
(Mayavati, U. P.) 

“To a mind of superior vigour and acuteness Mr. Avalon unites 
a far more extensive intimacy with the products of Indian thought 
than we have ever encoimtered, after acquaintance with hundreds 
of educated Europeans, in any other individual of his class . . ” 
— Amrita Bazar Potrika. 

“The book (‘Principles of Tantra’) chosen by Mr. Avalon for 
introducing the West to the study of the Tantras is, at all events, an 
extraordinary work. . . . The author has written the book with 
his life-blood, as it were, and it is impossible not to feel sympathy 
with him . . . There is perhaps no one living at present from whom 
we may get so much solid information on the subject concerned 

than from Sj. Shiva Chandra, the aiithor of this work ” — 

The Commonweal. 

“ Most of those who know India know what moral and social re- 
sults have been associated with T&ntrik rites, and it may be doubted 
whether, even as an historical document, this long, obscure, and re- 
pulsive apology (‘Principles of Tantra’) was worth the considerable 
labour of translation and annotation.” — Spectator. 

“ This (‘Principles of Tantra’, Vol. I) is an English translation by 
Mr. Arthur Avalon, the pioneer in the field of T&ntrik research and 
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dedicated by binl to tbe author of the work, who is one of the highest 
living authorities in Bengal on the subject concerned .... There 
are still many people who believe that ‘the chief, and practically the 
sole, subjects of the Tantra’ are ‘ sensual rites and black magic*. 
To them this book will be a revelation, for it will show them that 
there is still quite a different aspect of the Tantras, which is no less 
prominent for having been altogether neglected so far. They will be 
astonished to find that it is possible to deal with the philosophy of the 
Tantras without even referring to those rites and that magic, Mid 

they will grow suspicious with regard to those general statements 

The value of the book is undeniable, as nothing like it has been so far 
available to the Western student Arthur Avalon’s Intro- 

duction is like that to his translation of the Mah&nirv&na — a very 
remarkable piece of work.” — The Theosophist (Professor Dr. F. 0. 
Schrader, Kiel University). 

“ Mr. Arthur Avalon has rendered an unique service to humanity 
generally and the Indian people, in particular, in editing the T&ntrik 
Text series and in translating some thought-provoking works on 
Tantra. For truly there is no more marvellous form of mystic Hindu- 
ism than the practical creed of the T&ntrik .... Mr. Avalon appears 
to have evidently been well acquainted with some of the best Thntrik 
SSilhakas of the day.” — Kalpaka. 

“ The merit of Mr. Avalon’s timely publication has become widely 
known by this time in India and outside. Nobody can deny that his 
works have dispelled a mass of gloom that was hitherto enshrouding 
the T&itrik lore in the minds of the outside world and scholars have 
come to realise now that the religiom history of the land is not 
understood if proper study be not made of the Tdntrik literature .... 
Tantra embues this Power of Nature, i.e., Nature Herself with a con- 
scious soul and thus transfigures the whole life and creation as a mani- 
festation of a living Power, self-conscious and self-sufficient. Unlike 
Ved&nta, Tantra never views Mjay& or Prakriti as something separate 
and yet not separate from Brahman. It asserts that Brahman and its 
Shakti are one and the same when viewed from the standpoint of crea* 
tion. It makes no hair-splitting difference between M&ya and M&yin- 
Making too much of this distinction without a difference has led to the 
degeneracy of the Ved&ntic cult in some quarters. Punjabi Ved&nta 
has become a term of reproach. Such extreme view in the case of 
unfit persons cuts them away from the natural and safe moorings of 
worship and leaves them adrift in the chaos of Yichfira. 
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iJhd ttlost (iiltious of albsUi^diitieft is tk^ dj[>lmon wkick tk© 
Western Orientalist holds about Tantra. Devoid of all traditional 
culture of the land, untaught and unaided by any teacher ; often in 
stupendous ignorance about the inner life of the people with a bit of 
sprattling knowledge of Sanskrit and the dry spirit of research, the 
Western Orientalist makes bold to open the treasure-house of the 
Hindu scriptures with the help of his premature science of philo- 
logy. No wonder that he often puts in the wrong key and commits 
egregious blunders. And there are some in our own land who take 
the cue from their Western Gurus and pass invectives upon the 
Sh&stra . . At present the entire ritualism ard worship (Vpdsana) 
in India are mainly conducted according to the rules of Tantra, A 
thorough knowledge of its philosophy is necessary to understand the 
meaning of Hindu rituals and ceremonies. The present work will be 
of invaluable service to this purpose.” — VedarUa Kesari (Madras). 

“Evidently the doctrine of the Tantras is nothing but a pure 

Vedantic one One of the most striking features of the Tantra is its 

doctrine of both enjoyment and liberation The Tantras have long 

been neglected by foreign scholars and their blind Indian followers. 
But now it is believed that through the unflinching zeal and energy 
of Mr, Arthur Avalon, these works will be rescued from obscurity 
and truly appreciated.” — Modern Review, 

“Arthur Avalon has by his learned edition of Tautrik Texts 
in both Sanskrit and English, indeed rendered an eminent service to 
the cause of Sanskrit literature. The Tantras have hitherto been a 
sealed book to many and this attempt to produce in lucid and eloquent 
English the main principles of the cult cannot fail to elicit admiration 

from all lovers of the sacred literature of this country admirable 

introduction.” — Mahamahopadhyaya Satish Chandra Vidyabhushana 
in the Calcutta Review, 

“ We suspect that ‘ Arthur Avalon’ is one of the learned Pandits 
of Bengal whose native speech has not been without influence upon his 
almost impeccable English. He seems to share the belief of the ‘Saint’ 
whose work he edits'and his historical acumen is not, so far as here 
revealed, any greater. His linguistic sense is purely native. But 
rightly he lays the greatest stress on the philosophical importance of 
Tantra. It contains ‘ a deep philosophic doctrine’. Let us see what 
it is. We may pass over the ritual, granting that it is perhaps the 
most elaborate system of auto-suggestion in the world. . . .What is 
this (doctrine) except the feminization of orthodox Vedfinta. It is a 
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doatj^ine ioi BvAAgette hlonlBtB) tka dogma UnBU{>pbMed by any 
evidence that the female principle antedates and includes the male 
principle and that this principle is supreme divinity Shiva himself 

worships her It is religious Femism run mad. The series is 

of importance since the T&nirih Texts are the legitimate continuation oj 
medimxd flM^ism and their content has long been veiled by absence 
of documents and by lack of understanding of such works as were 
available. It will now be possible to pass upon these texts a judgment 
based on knowledge rather than the snap judgment founded on hear- 
say. We see no reason, however, to modify the opinion hitherto 
held in regard to the philosophic or historical value of the Tantras. 
The works thus far offered in this series corroborate that opinion. 
But we value highly the work done in editing the series if for no 
other reason that it gives us a real insight into the jargon of the ritual 
and the worthlessness of Tantrik Philosophy. It is a distinct gain to 
know just why it is worthless and to have this point demonstrated 
by its adherents.” — The Nation (New York). 

“The Catholicity is typical of the whole Tantrik system which 
is in its aspiration one of the greatest attempts yet made to embrace 
the whole of God manifested and unmanifested in the adoration, 
self-discipline and knowledge of a single soul. . . .Mr. Avalon in his 
publications insists upon the greatness of the Tantra and seeks to 
clear away by a dispassionate statement of the real facts the cloud 
of luisconceptions which have obscured our view of this profound 
and powerful system The work of translation has been ad- 

mirably done. It is at once faithful, simple and graceful in style 
and rhythm.”- ilrya (Madras). 

“ ‘The Tantras are obscene, the Tantras are full of indecency, the 
Tantras are Hooded with Adirasa, the Tantras are loathsome, the 
Tantras are terrible, the Kali of the non-Aryan is the object of worship 
of the *Tantrika.’ Such loud words of condemnation were wont to 
resound without pause in the mouths of the English educated class- 
Fifteen annas of the high class Brdhmana families in Bengal are Shdkta 
and yet their religious books were being censured in this fashion. Having 
received an English initiation and education they were cutting with 
their own hand the branch on which they were seated. At that 
moment Arthur Avalon (people say he is Mr. Justice Woodroffe) 
broke their false pride and revealed the greatness of the Tantra and 
the English-educated Babus commenced to rub their eyes. Bravo, Oh, 
Englishman ! What could not be done by others from Ejishn&nanda 





Agamavftgislia to ShiVa Chandra Vidy&rnava that you haVe 
done ? Bat what is there of novelty in it ? What work of ours can be 
done unless a white workman is employed ? Hume started the Con- 
gress and we assumed the garb of Patriots. 'We were about to con- 
sign to the waters Hindu Dharma as something full of rubbish when 
the Trimftrti in the shape of Colonel Olcott, Madame Blavatsky 
and Mrs. Besant came across the seven oceans and thirteen rivers 
and gave mystical interpretations of sneezing and the sonnd of the 
lizard and we made obeisance to you, Oh Trimhrti ! and batch after 
batch of us assumed the garb of the Theosophist.” — Bhdralavarsha. 

“ To the Western mind the generic term ‘Hinduism’ conveys for 
the most part the idea of 'Ved&ntic philosophy. 'With the religious 
and ritualistic side of Hinduism the Occident is practically im- 
acquainted. In fact till Mr. Avalon approached the subject of the 
Tantra Sh&stra hitherto relegated by scholars to the limbo of super- 
stition if nothing worse the European mind knew nothing of orthodox 
Hinduism .... In a masterly critical introduction Mr. Avalon 
approaches a field of research almost unexplored." The result of his 
investigations into the nature, origin, age and authority of T&ntric 
worship, whilst providing the casual reader with a fund of useful 
information, should also prove of no small value to the Oriental 
student and pave the way to a more and more complete apprehen- 
sion of the underlying truth of a form of worship which has come 
erroneously to be (only) associated with wine and women, black magic 
and so on. The fearless and impersonal efforts of Mr. Avalon to 
remove the handicap from a much misunderstood form of worship 
deserves the support of all students of Eastern and especially of 
Hindu religious thought .” — Occult Review, 

“In these days when we are being flooded by Western science 
and scientific education and even our great living poet Rabindranath 
Tagore seems to have become hypnotised by the false glitter of Wes- 
tern materialism, it is a relief to come across a book of the type we 
have before us. Sir John Woodroffe is one of the very few who has 

wholeheartedly stood up for Indian culture We thank Sir John 

for the dispassionate way he has treated the subject (‘Bhfirata 
Shakti’). His has been a task based on the high pedestal of justice 
to a much maligned and totally neglected culture .” — Amrita Bdmr 
Patrika. 

“The year 1913 will ever remain a memorable date in Indianiffit, 
the year in which we received in one lot a whole library of texts, trans- 
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lations and critical essays on the Tftntrik Literature hitherto almost 
unknown. Our admiration was mingled with amazement. A life 
of work was revealed all at once and, if the writer concealed himself 
under a pseudonym, this pseudonym has conquered the glory of a 
savant, a renown Certain and free from the caprice of Time. As he 
more and more explored this literature, A. Avalon discovered not 
more and more dissimilarities but closer and closer connection vith the 
other religions. The Tantrik cult is not a mere superstitious imposi- 
tion {Simagrie super stitieuse). Its belief that man can realize the 
divine in him and outside him is the postulate of aU those who have divi- 
nised the ritual word as Brahman and of all who seek in Yoga a theurgic 
equivalent ’ — (Translated from the French.) Bulletin de U Association 
Francaise des Amis de U orient (Masson Oursel). 

“It seems evident from these two books (‘Seed of Race’ and R. 
Tagore’s ‘ Centre of Indian Culture’) that India is taking upon her- 
self the task of educating the world as to what education really is. 
While other countries are looking to the mere purse value of education, 
India is looking at its soul value and that is the value which will 
ultimately justify itself.” — Asian Review, 

“ These books (Tantras) are probably the worst that Hinduism 
has produced, for they consist in the main of grossly superstitious rites, 
charms and diagrams and meaningless syllables said to be instinct 
with supernatural power with here and there horrible filth. . . . 
The translator who writes under a worn de plume is clearly an Euro- 
pean disciple of some Pandit belonging to the left-hand Sh&ktas ; 
and he shows great sympathy for the sect. He is always ready to 
defend any of its doctrines and practices even the most shameful. 
The spell of Hinduism seems to have worked within him in another 
direction also, for he does not show the slightest scintillation of histori- 
cal interest in all that he writes, although the whole subject bristles 
with historical problems. On the other hand, his faithful discipleship 
has brought him a wonderful understanding of the teaching and 
cult of the sect. . . his introduction and commentary are of 
great exegetical value.” — International Revietv of Missions (Dr. J. N. 
Farquahar). 

“Students of Hinduism will be thankful to Mr. Arthur Avalon 
for this new contribution to the study of T&ntrik Philosophy culture.” 
— Hindu Review. 

“Illuminating discussion (“Serpent Power”). Author makes 
some really fine brilliant definitions . . . throughout maintains a 



{ittictly aoientific attitude tkbUgk he U okvioUfitly impreeBed witk 
the extraordinary nature of the TAntrik Doctrine/’- finWw und 
India, 

“The Tantra offers many suggestions to the West in virtue of 

its accentuation of Will and Power with the advantage derived 

from a long residence in India, the author brings to his work a deep 
understanding of the language, a comprehensive knowledge of Eastern 
wisdom lucidly explained, a wide general culture and a penetrating 
criticism /’ — ll Nuovo Paese (Roma). 

“ The developed intelligence will grasp the situation. It is fully 
explained in these works. Here it is that we find the value of the so- 
called Introduction by Mr. Avalon. It is really a Treatise well worth 
publication as a volume complete in itself ... It is a fascinating 
study which can be successfully undertaken only by an Indian student 
learned in Western methods of investigation or by a Western savant 
in full sympathy with Indian thought and feeling. The learned 
editor is competent to undertake this task . . . The fate of the cult 
is instructive. Its ritual was taken over by and absorbed in the 
orthodox Brahmanism of the Smritis . . . The result is that the 
term ‘ T&ntrik worship’ is now by the other classes confined to its 
so-called lower forms and is associated in the public mind with wine 

and immorality All students of Hinduism are invited to read the 

learned author’s introduction.”— J’Ac Modern World (C. S. N.) 

“ The ‘ Principles of Tantra’ is a remarkable production of the 
day ... In his illuminating Introduction Arthur Avalon has evinced 
a thorough grip of the true inwardness of the Tantra/’- The Indian 
Mirror, 

“ The general impression about Tantrism of which Mr. Avalon is 
an enthusiastic and fearless exponent has been that it is a degraded 
form of religion sanctioning immoral practices under its veil . . . 
The author has indirectly shown that taking its. philosophical aspect 
into consideration, it can attain a very high level and compare favour- 
ably with, or even excel, the doctrines of Sankhya or May&vSda. 
There is, no doubt, that the author has done good service to the 
Tantra Agama and students of philosophy in general by his scholarly 
contribution which has filled his heart and is a labour of love.” — 
Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, 

Completely vindicates himself as a student of Orientalism who 
has shown more profound sympathy with the essentials of the Easter- 
ner’s spiritual life than almost any scholar one can readily think of. 
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No religion has suffered more grievously on account of prejudice 

and superficial study than the doctrine of Tantrism We cordially 

commend the essays.” — Bombay Chronicle, 

“This attitude towards life is especially open to the extreme of 
sensuality. The author frankly admits that worship presented by 
this school has led to abuses which have attached to the word Tantra 
such an exaggerated onus of ill-repute. But similar excesses have 
been found in other sects and a system must not be judged only by 

its failures The place of prominence throughout is given to the 

philosophic aspect. The first fact which strikes the student of Eastern 
philosophy is the author’s extraordinary knowledge and the second 
is his impartiality. He is evidently attracted by the T&ntrik con- 
ception of Shakti but he is careful to avoid claiming any merit for 
his proteg6 that he does not justify by facts and lucid reasoning and 
what is more he writes neither as a practitioner nor even as an ad- 
herent of the system he champions.” — New India, 

“Most meritorious productions. From what has been said it is 
clear that Avalon is right, when he declares that up to rum this literature 
has been too often judged and more often condemned without knowing 
it, and that the Tantras deserve to become better known than has 
been the case hitherto.” — Prof. D. M. Winteniitz in Ostasiatische 
Zeitschrift, 

Sir John Woodroffe writes World as Power ’) with power, 
knowledge, and lucidity — three rare qualities in authorship.” — Oc- 
cidt Review, 

“There is one of the most important of the Eastern systems — the In- 
dian Shakta Tantra in which those very obscurities of thought with 
which European thinkers have long and vainly struggled, are deve- 
loped in full and explained most clearly. It is not too much to say that 
only a little time ago the Tantra was barely known to us or if known 
at all, prejudged by its glosses at once so futile and obscene. The 
merit of having restored the Tantra to its proper splendour is due to 
Arthur Avalon, a savant who adds to a knowledge of the language 
coupled with the advantage of a long residence in India the unique 
gift of both deep understanding and an acute philosophic critique.” — 
Bilychnis, Revista MensUe di Studi Religiosi (translated from the 
Italian). Prof. J. C. Evola. 

“ One cannot do enough homage to the magnificent series of 
publications which an English savant under the pseudonym of Arthur 
Avalon has brought into being— a pleiad of Tintrik works, texts and 
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tif^OfilationQ. One of the most iniiccesBible schools of Indian specu- 
lation has thus, thanks to him, been fruitfully explored/’ — Revue 
PhUosophique, Paris (translated from the French). 

“It is want of faith in the children of the soil in themselves, as Sir 
John has very correctly detected with his true insight into the present 
condition of India, which is one of the most obvious causes of the 
inert and independent condition of the country. The remedy he 
suggests is as true as his diagnosis, ^ the will of India should be strong, 
enduring, massive, adamant to wrongful assault — but beneficent’. Sir 
John Woodroffe has clearly understood (‘ Bharata Shakti’) the very 
soul of India and the true spirit and significance of Indian culture. 
In every book that Sir John Woodroffe has written is seen the 
stamp of an assiduous scholar, a deep thinker and a just critic. The 
book under review (‘ Reality ’) reveals the man with his deep insight 
into Indian culture and civilization as well as his great originality in 
treating of the various systems of Indian philosophy, the underlying 
spirit of which he has succeeded to represent so faithfully.”— Pm- 
buddha Bharata, 

‘‘Shows (‘Reality ’) great power of thought and grasp of the 
subject with which he deals .... demonstrates with clearness an 
affinity between Indian thought and modern scientific themes 

reveals to the reader that all Indian philosophies are 

not pessimistic this book is a corrective From 

the Indian point of view ‘ Seed of Race’ presents the strongest 
possible case for nurturing and preserving from extinction our 
racial soul and culture. That such an extinction is threatened 
there need hardly be a doubt. If there be, it will be dispelled by read- 
ing this work. Primarily it is their inheritance from the hoary past 
which through neglect or want of foresight which is being sub- 
merged in the rising flood of Western culture.” — BuUetin of Indian 
Rationalistic Society. 

“Three outstanding features mark him out from the list of Western 
scholars : firstly, his deep and clear insight into the true character of 
the types of Indian thought . . . Secondly, he is not a mere narrator 
but an expositor who deals with the matter from a definite stand- 
point, and thirdly, this exposition (‘Reality’) is made intimately 
en rapport with the living thought of the day ... A profound 
and enlightened appreciation of Indian thought . . . And so we 
believe and hope with this sincere lover of what is true, noble and 
beautiful in Indian civilization that the Indian mind will again bring 
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itself into living touch with that thought which means Power and 

that discipline which means the xealizatioh of Power to her 

India has need of such a Seer as he. Only those who have seen 
the whole can see what India has been and thought. He rises above 
limitations imposed by geographical boimdaries. He has a vision 
of the Mother Shakti whose manifestations all cultures and civiliz- 
ations are, and having this vision he has no illusions about truth, 
goodness and beauty being found in a particular age and in the in- 
stitutions of a particular race only. His object is to do justice and this 
has given him both sympathy and detachment. His sympathy has 
again given him wonderful insight into the motive springs or dynamic 
sources of an alien civilization . . . forceful and inspiring, succinct, 
lucid, deep and informing. Sir John has mightily helped to-day the 
foundation of real Swaraj in India the basis of which is the cultural 
and vital regeneration of India, the recovery by Bh&rata of the real 
centre of its power .” — The Servant (Calcutta). 
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